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INTRODUCTION. 


HE  chief  aim  of  my  Eastern  travels  was,  as  the  title  of  this 
volume  proclaims,  “  The  Exploration  of  Mount  Kina  Balu,”  in 
Northern  Borneo.  This  great  mountain  had  hitherto  been  visited 
by  Messrs.  Low,  St.  John,  and  Burbidge,  for  the  purpose  of 
botanical  investigation — so  for  the  zoologist  it  was  as  yet  a  virgin 
field.  My  primary  object  in  undertaking  these  expeditions  was 
ornithological;  but  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  not  be  over¬ 
burdened  with  accounts  of  Tropical  bird-life,  as  I  have  endeavoured — I  hope  not  in  vain — 
to  make  this  volume  otherwise  interesting. 

The  success  that  attended  these  expeditions  may  be  gauged  by  an  examination  of  the 
Appendix,  which  contains  an  almost  complete  account  of  the  collections,  with  descriptions 
of  the  new  species  obtained. 

Besides  visiting  North  Borneo  I  spent  several  months  in  the  interesting  islands  of 
Java  and  Palawan,  and  made  an  expedition  into  the  State  of  Malacca,  being  absent  from 
England  nearly  four  years. 

The  exploration  of  the  mountainous  interior  of  most  tropical  islands  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.  In  the  first  place,  the  means  of  communication  are  almost  nil.  After  the  level 
coast  plains  are  left  the  slow- travelling  buffalo  is  no  longer  useful,  and  man  himself 
becomes  the  beast  of  burden;  and  of  all  beasts,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  manage. 
The  highway  Lorn  the  coast  is  generally  up  the  river-courses,  which  are  choked  with 
boulders,  and  have  to  be  crossed  and  recrossed  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  times  a  day.  The 
fords  are  often  dangerous  and  at  times  impassable,  owing  to  the  deluges  of  rain  which  fall 
on  the  mountains.  Progress  is  therefore  slow  indeed,  and  is  at  times  brought  to  a  complete 
standstill.  Food  can  be  procured  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  further  the  coast 
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is  left  behind  the  greater  does  this  difficulty  become,  until  when  the  villages  of  the 
mountaineers  are  reached  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  rice  in  quantity  c\  en  directly  after 
the  harvest.  This  necessitates  the  conveyance  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  baggage  from 
the  coast  if  the  expedition  is  to  remain  any  length  of  time  inland,  which  to  be 
zoologically  successful  it  must  do. 

The  equatorial  regions  are  noted  for  their  great  rainfall ;  but  that  of  the  equatorial 
mountain  regions  may  be  said  to  be  almost  continuous,  averaging  perhaps  six  hours  out  of 
every  twelve  of  daylight ;  the  nights,  however,  are  generally  clear  and  cold. 


The  utter  indifference  shown  by  the  aborigines  of  these  countries  as  regards  the  value 
of  time  is  often  more  than  annoying — to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  being  all  the  same 
to  them.  Then,  again,  their  curious  superstitions  at  times  make  them  openly  hostile  to 
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the  traveller’s  progress,  added  to  which  a  hundred  petty  troubles  bar  his  path  in  every 
direction.  Still  these  very  difficulties  make  success  when  attained  infinitely  sweeter.  My 
failure  to  reach  Kina  Balu  on  two  occasions  was  due  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  inland 
tribes  and  the  punitive  police  expeditions  sent  against  them  by  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company. 

The  accompanying  map  will  give  my  readers  some  idea  as  to  the  positions  of  the 
localities  visited  by  me  in  North  Borneo  and  Palawan. 

I  must  apologize  for  the  somewhat  cumbersome  shape  of  my  volume,  but  I  have 
sacrificed  the  size  for  the  illustrations,  finding  it  impossible  to  give  topographical  drawings 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  from  my  water-colour  sketches 
made  in  Borneo  and  lithographed  by  myself.  I  have  perhaps  given  rather  too  many  of 
Kina  Balu,  but  they  will,  I  feel,  assist  the  reader’s  imagination  of  the  districts  traversed 
more  than  pages  of  descriptive  letterpress. 

The  figures  (opposite  page  56)  of  the  three  reptiles  I  have  copied  from  Dr.  Mocquard’s 
memoir,  published  in  Paris  in  the  ‘  Nouvelles  Archives  du  Museum,’  3e  serie,  ii.  The 
first  eight  figures  in  the  illustration  (opposite  page  184)  of  the  new  beetles  are  copied 
from  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  ‘Aid  to  the  Identification  of  Insects,’  vol.  ii.  pis.  186,  187; 
no.  9  is  from  the  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,’  by  kind  permission ;  the  last 
three  are  original  drawings. 

The  attitudes  of  several  of  the  birds  have  been  taken  from  drawings  in  the  ‘  Ibis  ’  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Keulemans. 

Our  success  is  greatly  due  to  the  assistance  of  others — mine  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule ;  and  to  many  kind  friends,  both  at  home  and  in  the  “  Far  East,”  I  beg  to  tend  my 
most  grateful  thanks  for  kindnesses  shown  me  in  the  past.  As  far  as  the  publication  of 
this  volume  is  concerned,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  deserves  my  best  thanks  for  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  my  readers,  and  trust  that  they  will  take 
a  lenient  view  of  this  my  first  literary  effort,  for  I  myself  am  conscious  of  my  many  literary 
shortcomings.  Essentially  and  by  choice  a  “  field  naturalist,”  I  find  it  far  easier  to  explore 
an  unknown  tract  of  country  than  to  write  an  account  of  my  researches. 

JOHN  WHITEHEAD. 

Bickley,  Kent,  10th  May,  1893. 
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EXPLORATION 


OF 

MOUNT  KINA  BALU,  NORTH  BORNEO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VOYAGE  TO  SINGAPORE.  —  SINGAPORE. - START  FOR  MALACCA. — ALOR-GAJAH. - ANTS. — EASTERN 

EVENINGS. —  PULO  SEBANG. —  LEECHES. MERLIMAU. —  CHIN  CHIN. —  MOUNT  OPHIR. —  PADANG 

BATU. — RETURN  TO  SINGAPORE. 

N  October  1884  the  good  ship  ‘  Khedive  ’  sailed  from  Tilbury 
laden  with  a  human  freight,  to  be  discharged  during  her  voyage 
over  nearly  half  the  world.  Amongst  the  passengers  were  health- 
seekers  for  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  soldiers  for  Egypt  and  Aden, 
planters  and  merchants  for  India  and  the  Straits,  and  a  few  bent 
on  seeking  adventure  in  strange  lands ;  to  the  latter  category  I 

myself  belonged,  and  will  ask  my  readers  to  follow  me  in  my 

peregrinations. 

What  was  the  primary  cause  of  my  visit  to  Borneo  I  have  by  this  time  forgotten  : 
perhaps  I  was  inspired  by  that  interesting  volume,  ‘  The  Forests  of  the  Far  East,’  in  which 
Mr.  Spencer  St.  John  gives  an  account  of  his  interesting  expeditions  to  the  mountain  of 

Kina  Balu,  this  mountain  up  to  the  date  of  my  exploration  having  refused  to  render  an 

account  of  its  ornithological  treasures. 

Well!  we  have  started — waving  hands  and  distant  cheers  are  all  that  we  can  see  and 
hear  of  friends  that  perhaps  many  of  us  will  never  meet  again.  In  a  few  hours,  causes 
over  which  w^e  have  no  control  reduce  many  of  us  to  a  state  of  woe-begone  helplessness  : 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  indeed  unkind.  On  the  fifth  day  of  our  voyage  Gibraltar  is 
reached  just  before  sunset ;  after  a  few  hours’  stay  we  enter  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean 
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and  leave  tlie  grim-looking  rock  far  behind.  Malta  and  Port  Said  are  visited  in  their 
turn.  It  is  in  Egypt  that  the  outward-bound  traveller  meets  with  the  first  strong  contrast 
to  things  European — the  bright  clear  sky,  the  sea-like  desert,  Arabs  and  other  dark-skinned 
races,  camels,  and  many  other  objects  so  different  to  our  northern  surroundings.  In 
the  early  morning  a  party  of  us  went  on  shore  ;  we  visited  a  native  outdoor  school,  the 
little  boys  of  which  were  dressed  in  gaudy  colours  ;  some  were  negroes,  others  nasty  sore¬ 
eyed  Egyptians.  In  the  desert  a  short  distance  from  the  town  we  watched  some  boys 
catching  birds ;  a  net  was  hidden  in  the  sand,  which,  when  pulled,  covered  a  pan  of  water 
and  some  tufts  of  grass,  the  only  lure  necessary  in  this  parched-up  land :  when  we  left  it 
was  going  hard  with  both  Larks  and  Linnets. 

Slowly  the  steamer  proceeds  through  the  canal  until  nightfall,  when  the  regulations 
force  us  to  “  tie  up.”  To-day  we  have  passed  many  objects  of  interest — the  tints  and  form 
of  the  sea-like  desert;  thousands  of  Flamingoes  stretching  in  pink  bands  across  the 
horizon ;  Pelicans  and  other  birds  are  numerous  ;  and  towards  evening  I  saw  a  solitary 
Jackal  skulking  along  the  bank.  At  Suez  some  of  our  energetic  countrymen  played  a 
cricket-match ;  others  rode  donkey-races,  on  mounts  hardly  worthy  of  their  names  *. 
The  heat  of  the  Eed  Sea  was  sufficiently  unpleasant;  in  my  cabin  the  thermometer 
registered  93°;  and  a  gentleman  who  went  below  in  search  of  a  cigarette  returned  to  his 
friends  on  deck  with  hardly  a  dry  stitch  to  his  back. 

We  reached  Aden  in  the  early  morning,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen  our  steamer 
was  beset  by  dozens  of  Somali  urchins  in  tiny  canoes ;  they  are  bright  little  rascals,  diving 
with  facility  after  the  coins  thrown  overboard,  accompanying  their  aquatic  feats .  by  a 
ceaseless  chorus  of  “  I  dive !  I  dive !  ”  These  boys  haunted  the  steamer  during  the  whole 
day.  We  were  boarded  by  representatives  of  several  African  races  with  their  various 
articles  of  merchandise — animals’  skins  and  horns,  ostrich  eggs,  and  many  other  products 
of  the  desert.  Most  noticeable,  perhaps,  of  all  races  are  the  Aden  Jews,  with  their  dirty 
loose  white  garments  and  long  greasy  ringlets  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders ;  the  chief 
commerce  of  these  people  seems  to  be  in  ostrich  feathers  of  various  qualities.  Most  of  the 
passengers  visited  the  Tanks :  the  writer  and  a  friend  explored  first  the  sea-shore,  where 
pretty  shells  were  to  be  found ;  here  Ave  also  noticed  a  Little  Bittern  sitting  on  the  rocks. 
The  ornithology  of  Aden  is,  hoAvever,  more  interesting  than  one  Avould  suppose  such  a 
parched-up  spot  could  be.  Hundreds  of  Egyptian  Vultures  sit  about  in  perfect  safety, 
allowing  one  to  Avalk  Avithin  a  yard  or  two  of  them ;  various  species  of  Kites  with  other 
birds  of  prey  abound,  and  several  kinds  of  sea-birds  are  plentiful. 

Early  the  next  morning  once  more  Ave  headed  eastwards.  It  Avill  be  eight  days  before 
our  next  port  Colombo  is  sighted ;  this  is  the  longest  part  of  the  voyage  out  of  sight  of 
land — Aveary  Avork  for  most  of  us.  Our  human  cargo  is,  I  notice,  becoming  more  bellicose 
day  by  day;  some  of  the  ladies  as  Ave  near  our  goal  can  only  just  tolerate  each  other;  a 
feAv  more  days,  and  I  fear  a  veritable  explosion  Avould  have  taken  place ;  but  no !  Colombo 
is  in  sight  Avith  its  dark  coconut-palm-fringed  shore,  and  saves  the  ship  from  such  dire 
calamity.  During  this  run  avc  got  into  strong  currents,  which  carried  the  4  Khedive  ’ 
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somewhat  out  of  her  bearings ;  but  fancy-dress  balls,  theatricals,  bull,  athletic  sports,  and 
other  games  have  amused  and  kept  within  bounds  the  tempers  of  the  4  Khedive’s  ’  cargo. 

The  absence  of  life  on  this  vast  expanse  of  water  had  not  a  very  exhilarating  effect  on 
my  mind ;  except  a  few  flying-fish  that  were  disturbed  as  the  monster  ship  rushes  on  its 
course  and  flitter  away,  until  exhausted  they  drop  once  more  out  of  sight, there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  teeming  animal  kingdom  over  many  thousands  of 
square  miles. 

At  Colombo,  as  nearly  all  the  passengers  are  bound  for  India,  the  minority — some 
thirty  or  forty  only — have  to  change  their  ship.  At  this  port  true  Eastern  life  may  be  said 
to  begin.  When  in  after  years  I  visited  the  large  towns  of  Java,  I  found  the  order  of 
things  but  little  different;  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  sight  was  gladdened  by  gaudy 
butterflies,  large  gaily-coloured  lizards,  and  birds,  whose  first  cousins  I  afterwards  met  in 
Borneo.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  my  readers,  before  I  finish  my  task,  with  birds  ;  but  if 
ever  any  of  them  should  visit  Colombo  they  must  notice  the  Crows,  whether  they  will  or 
no,  as  they  are  so  obtrusive  in  their  habits.  These  birds  will  enter  your  bedroom  windows 
in  the  morning  and  steal  what  they  fancy ;  in  the  streets  they  wait  on  the  house-tops  for 
jobs  as  scavengers.  But  it  is  in  the  harbour  that  they  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  most ; 
perched  high  in  the  rigging  they  watch  the  galleys  for  scraps,  picking  out  of  the  sea  any 
refuse  that  may  be  thrown  overboard.  When  the  ‘  Khedive  ’  was  in  Colombo  a  young 
Crow  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  sea ;  his  friends  gathered  round,  and  by  cawing 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  natives,  who  went  to  its  succour ;  immediately  the  Crows 
saw  their  relation  safe  they  ceased  all  further  signs  of  anxiety. 

We  had  a  delightful  passage  to  Penang:  the  ship  is  now  comparatively  empty,  so 
there  is  now  what  one  misses  most  on  board  ship,  viz.  plenty  of  room.  At  Pulo  Penang 
we  drop  still  more  of  our  passengers,  mostly  Sumatra  tobacco-planters,  who,  to  judge  from 
their  conversation,  are  mefl  that  enjoy  life,  many  of  them  having  made  their  fortunes  in  a 
few  years ;  but  times  have  changed  since  then  with  tobacco-planters. 

Penang  has  an  air  of  real  prosperity  about  it ;  it  seems  full  of  busy  people,  and  is  a 
port  second  only  to  Singapore  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  A  few  hours  only  at  this  port 
and  we  pass  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  a  shallow  muddy  sea.  Our  outward  journey  is 
now  nearly  at  an  end ;  to-night  we  pass  the  lights  of  Malacca,  the  next  morning  we  enter 
the  harbour  of  Singapore,  where  still  more  of  our  passengers  disembark,  myself  amongst 
the  number.  A  kind  friend  met  me  on  the  quay,  and  for  several  days  I  enjoyed  his 
hospitality.  One  thing  that  first  strikes  the  etiquette-loving  Western  races  is  the 
hospitality  and  freedom  which  exists  amongst  the  white  population  of  the  East :  wherever 
you  go  you  are  always  received  with  a  kindness  that  is  surprising  to  your  colder  Western 
mind.  What  the  chief  causes  of  such  different  feelings  displayed  by  Europeans  to  one 
another  in  the  East  and  West  are,  I  do  not  know — unless  it  be  the  feeling  of  hospitality 
induced  by  meeting  a  fellow-countryman  in  a  strange  land  and  amongst  alien  races  and 
surroundings. 

Singapore  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  Chinese  town,  and  there  the  Chinamen  have  more 
freedom  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  their  own  country  not  excepted ;  and 
accordingly  their  manners  (1)  and  customs  are  little,  if  at  all  changed.  In  Java  and  the 
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Philippines,  where  the  Chinese  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  owing  to  restrictions  put  upon 
them  by  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  governments,  you  may  notice  changes  in  their  dress,  and 
in  their  manner  they  are  decidedly  more  courteous  to  Europeans.  The  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  keep  the  Chinese  from  overrunning  their  colonies,  and  in  that  way  benefit  the 
native.  We  welcome  the  Chinese  and  swamp  out  the  hereditary  owners  of  the  soil.  The 
result  of  this  toleration  in  Singapore  to  the  pig-tailed  Celestials  has  been  to  give  more 
scope  to  their  secret  societies,  and  therefore  an  impetus  to  riotous  behaviour,  which  has 
at  times  had  serious  results  to  the  very  nation  which  protects  and  pampers  them. 

Street  riots  used  to  be  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  Singapore,  during  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  a  European  to  drive  through  the  town,  where  he  would  receive  a  warm 
reception  of  stones  and  brickbats.  These  little  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  are  generally 
brought  about  by  some  edict  issued  by  the  governing  powers  for  the  good  of  the  community 
at  large;  that  does  not  quite  suit  Johnnie,  so  he  holds  a  meeting,  and  makes  the  streets  of 
Singapore  impassable  for  a  day  or  two.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are 
the  life  and  soul  of  Eastern  commerce  and  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  building-up 
of  our  Eastern  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  treated  by  our  ruling  powers 
with  great  firmness. 

As  servants  these  peculiar  people  are  most  useful,  nearly  all  the  domestics  in 
Singapore  being  Chinese ;  they  are  one  and  all  called  “  boys,”  though  many  are  old  boys 
indeed.  Your  boy  does  all  the  marketing,  cooking,  washing,  and  performs  a  hundred  other 
duties ;  but  for  all  their  usefulness  I  love  them  not.  Honesty  and  truthfulness  are  traits 
that  seldom  exist  in  a  Chinaman ;  they  will  rob  the  unsuspecting  “  Mem  ”  in  a  thousand 
ways :  a  bachelor  master  must  be  as  good  as  an  account  at  the  bank  to  most  Chinese 
servants.  As  Mr.  Thomas  Plush  celebrates  his  mistress’s  evenings  out  by  balls  below 
stairs,  so  John  Pigtail  holds  gambling-parties  up  to  all  hours  at  night,  for  which  probably 
you  yourself  have  provided  the  counters ;  and,  finally,  after  many  years  in  your  service,  you 
will  find  all  kindness  has  failed  to  make  the  least  impression  on  the  mind  of  your  placid¬ 
faced  domestic :  give  him  a  chance,  and,  if  the  stakes  are  sufficient,  he  levants. 

The  wealthy  Chinese  merchants  are  swells  indeed ;  they  drive  out  of  an  evening  in  the 
best  turned-out  carriages,  and  may  be  seen  sitting,  fat  and  contented,  bedecked  in  mauve 
and  other  coloured  silks,  watching  the — to  them — idiotic  Englishmen  playing  cricket  and 
other  games.  They  live  in  large  houses  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with  their  harems, 
where  they  eat  the  best  of  food,  get  fat,  and  rich  by  speculation.  Many  of  the  wealthy 
Chinese  have  been  for  generations  in  Singapore,  and  have  shaken  off  many  of  their  country 
ties.  Most  of  the  vegetables  are  grown  by  Chinamen,  and  they  are  without  doubt 
wonderful  gardeners.  Poultry  and  ducks,  especially  the  latter,  they  rear  in  thousands — • 
a  small  bamboo  enclosure  will  be  so  stocked  that  the  ground  is  as  though  paved  with  a 
tumbling  mass  of  quacking  ducks. 

Chinese  cemeteries  are  curious,  but  I  should  imagine  expensive,  each  defunct 
Chinaman  requiring  a  large  space,  which  is  built  round  in  a  semicircle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  granite  tablet ;  on  it  is  deeply  cut  an  inscription  in  Chinese  in  letters  of  various 
colours  and  sizes.  Some  of  the  hill-sides  in  Singapore  are  covered  with  these  graves,  which 
later  on  will  be  opened  and  the  bones  packed  off  to  China. 
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The  Malays  and  Javanese  chiefly  fill  the  posts  of  coachmen ;  Klings  do  most  of  the 
road-mending,  tailoring,  and  washing,  and  Chitties  the  money-lending.  It  is  perhaps  only 
from  the  natives  of  India  that  the  Chinese  meet  with  any  competition  in  their  commercial 
pursuits.  The  Europeans  have  their  bungalows  some  distance  away  in  the  suburbs,  many 
of  their  gardens  being  beautifully  planted  with  palms  and  other  tropical  plants.  The 
clerks  employed  in  offices  club  together  and  live  in  small  communities.  The  hotels  were 
decidedly  uncomfortable,  not  one  of  them  coming  up  to  those  of  Java. 

Thus  it  is  in  Singapore  that  a  number  of  'different  types  of  the  human  race  are 
collected  together — with  a  variety  of  colour  and  style  of  costume  which  adds  life  and 
beauty  to  the  scene,  and  is  at  the  same  time  comfortable  to  the  wearers :  so  different  to  our 
colder  northern  latitudes,  where  pale  thoughtful  faces  peep  out  of  dark-coloured  garments, 
making  our  cities  appear  in  perpetual  mourning.  The  struggle  for  existence  being  less 
severe  with  these  children  of  the  sun — food,  chiefly  rice  and  fish,  being  abundant,  and  fuel 
only  required  for  cooking-purposes — they  have  few  troubles  to  worry  them ;  with  a  few 
cents  to  spare  they  are  happier  indeed  than  any  millionaire. 


CHINESE  ADMIRATION. 


In  a  thoroughfare  that  I  often  passed  through  some  enterprising  barber  had  imported 
a  most  magnificent  block ;  it  was,  I  remember,  the  waxen  bust  of  a  lovely  female,  with 
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delicate  pink  cheeks,  a  wealth  of  golden  hair,  and  a  bodice  of  crimson  satin.  This,  I 
suppose  the  first  introduction  of  European  art  of  its  kind,  was  the  object  of  adoration  to 
many  dozens  of  Chinese.  Whenever  we  passed  that  shop  a  crowd  of  Celestials  were  to  be 
seen  gazing  with  admiration  at  perhaps  their  ideal  of  feminine  loveliness.  However,  the 
Chinese  admiration  did  not  save  the  business ;  for  some  time  after  when  I  passed  the 
barber’s  shutters  were  up,  and  that  block,  the  pride  of  the  Singapore  coolies,  had  gone  with 
the  business. 

A  visit  to  the  Governor  of  the  colony  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  would-be  resident  in 
Singapore.  Sir  Cecil  Smith,  who  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  Acting-Governor,  received 
me  with  kindness,  taking  a  keen  interest  in  my  natural  history  pursuits.  Owing  to  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  birds  for  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  in  Malacca,  the  Government 
passed  a  law  forbidding  any  furthur  destruction.  As  I  wished  to  visit  Malacca  in  order  to 
inure  myself  to  forest  travel,  and  thought  it  best  to  begin  as  easily  as  possible,  no  place  was 
more  suitable  for  my  purpose.  So  at  my  request  Sir  Cecil  Smith  kindly  granted  me 
permission  to  make  a  collection. 

One  or  two  days  were  necessary  to  buy  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  a 
three  months’  trip  to  Malacca.  Now,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  provisions,  I  cannot  help 
saying  a  few  Avords  to  express  my  disgust  at  the  want  of  legislature  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  people  being  occasionally  poisoned  by  eating  tinned  foods.  In 
the  first  place,  all  tins  containing  food  ought  to  bear  a  date  stamped  in  the  metal ;  that 
date  being  the  day  when  the  tin  was  soldered  down.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  you  are  buying,  there  being  no  mark  to  guide  you.  The  gases  which  accumulate 
blow  out  the  ends  of  the  tins  ;  this  at  present  affords  the  only  means  of  guessing  what 
the  contents  may  be  like.  I  have  seen  tins  of  soup  when  pricked  squirt  up  like  little 
fountains  of  impurity ;  I  have  heard  of  anchovies  that  burst  their  bottles  and  stuck  on  the 
ceiling,  of  tinned  lobster  that  poisoned  the  partakers  thereof ;  and  all  this  because  people 
are  allowed  to  sell  in  1892  provisions  that  were  potted — well!  who  knows  when  ;  yet  if  a 
shopkeeper  were  to  expose  meat  that  we  can  both  see  and  smell  is  bad,  he  is  had  up  at  once 
for  “  exposing  meat  unfit  for  human  food.”  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  European 
houses  in  Singapore,  as  provisions  from  these  depots  are  nearly  always  fresh ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  all  that  is  not  disposed  of  when  fresh  is  sold  to  the  Chinese,  who  may  get  rid  of 
them  perhaps  before  they  explode.  To  remedy  this  I  would  suggest  that  a  small  tax  be 
imposed  on  all  tinned  food.  The  profit  from  this  tax  would  amply  repay  the  official 
surveillance  necessary  for  the  correct  dating  of  all  tins.  Such  a  tax  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  poorer  classes,  as  they  seldom  consume  such  provisions.  Eoreign 
exporting  countries  might  possibly  be  forced  to  follow  such  a  regulation,  as  doubtless 
dated  tins  would  have  a  larger  sale  than  undated  ones. 

My  next  job  was  to  find  a  Chinese  servant,  which  1  did  in  one  Ah  Hing.  As  he  spoke 
English  fairly  well,  I  am  afraid  it  retarded  my  knowledge  of  Malay  considerably. 

We  embarked,  my  Chinaman  and  I,  on  board  one  of  the  small  coasting-steamers  which 
run  between  the  port  of  Singapore  and  the  small  coast-towns  on  the  Peninsula.  The  sea 
was  luckily  quite  smooth,  or  it  would  have  been  a  most  horrible  voyage.  We  ought  to 
have  left  Singapore  early  in  the  day,  but,  with  true  Eastern  unpunctuality,  we  did  not  start 
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until  some  hours  after  the  appointed  time.  The  coast  for  the  most  part  was  bordered  with 
mangrove-swamps,  in  which  and  amongst  the-  numerous  small  islands,  used  to  lurk  ever- 
watchful  pirates,  to  pounce  on  unprotected  Chinamen,  robbing  and  murdering  occupants  of 
small  boats ;  for  which  crime  some  seven  men  were  hanged  a  few  weeks  before  we  arrived 
in  Singapore.  In  the  early  morning  the  little  steamer  cast  anchor  off  the  town  of  Malacca, 
the  sea  being  so  shallow  that  even  small  craft  have  to  anchor  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
communication  with  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lighters  and  sampans. 

Malacca  is,  we  are  told,  an  old  Portuguese '  settlement,  dating  back  probably  to  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  ruins  of  the  forts  and  gates  alone  remain  as 
emblems  of  the  past.  The  inhabitants,  as  might  be  expected,  are  chiefly  Chinese  ;  but  there 
are  also  a  good  many  half-castes,  who  call  themselves  Portuguese ;  Malays  are  also 
numerous.  The  houses  are  one-storied  tiled  dwellings  of  bricks  and  plaster,  the  water’s 
edge  being  fringed  with  pile-dwellings.  A  note  of  introduction  to  the  Hon.  Dudley  Plervey, 
the  Resident  of  Malacca,  was  sufficient  to  ensure  a  kindly  reception,  and  as  this  gentleman’s 
tastes  take  a  zoological  turn,  we  soon  became  friends.  Mr.  Hervey  had  a  few  interesting 
pets,  amongst  them  a  porcupine  which  lived  in  a  large  box,  one  of  the  most  evil-minded  little 
animals  I  have  ever  seen.  AVhenever  the  box  was  tapped  the  porcupine  would  back  itself 
viciously  into  the  sides,  trying,  no  doubt,  to  spear  with  its  quills  the  hands  of  its  visitors. 
Mr.  Hervey  showed  me  a  collection  of  birds  that  had  been  found  in  a  Chinaman’s  possession 
and  confiscated,  the  law  about  the  export  of  bird-skins  being  in  force.  In  this  collection 
were  skins  of  three  species  of  Pittas  or  Ground-Thrushes,  birds  bedecked  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  I  wondered  if  I  should  have  the  luck  to  meet  with  any  of  these 
gems  of  bird-life;  but  as  long  as  I  remained  in  Malacca  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  following  day  I  looked  about  for  a  bullock-waggon  to  convey  my  belongings  to 
Alor-Gajah,  where  there  is  a  government  bungalow,  built  expressly  for  officers  desiring  a 
change.  Now  travelling  in  the  East  means  taking  everything  with  you,  or  going  without ; 
bedding  and  cooking-utensils,  besides  my  collecting-boxes,  with  the  Chinaman  added,  soon 
filled  the  cart,  and  we  started.  The  distance  between  Malacca  and  Alor-Gajah  is  only  some 
fifteen  miles,  but  with  bullocks  this  means  the  best  part  of  a  day’s  journey.  We  drove  for 
some  distance  through  flat  swampy  rice-fields,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  were  becoming- 
bright  emerald-green ;  there  were  few  signs  of  forest,  most  of  the  trees  having  been  felled 
for  tapioca-planting.  It  was  pitch  dark  when  the  bullock-cart  arrived  at  the  Alor-Gajah 
Rest  House.  The  house  was  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  the  roof  leaky,  and  somehow  I  felt 
uncomfortable  and  lonely  on  this  my  first  night  away  from  civilization.  This  was  my  first 
introduction  to  a  lengthened  course  of  chicken  and  tinned  food,  and  my  first  real  experience 
of  mosquitoes.  I  remember  going  to  sleep  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  thinking  what  a  fool  I 
was  to  venture  into  such  a  place ;  but  how  soon  do  we  become  accustomed  to  such  a  solitary 
existence  !  a  few  years  later  I  lived  for  over  six  months  at  a  time  without  feeling  the  want 
of  companionship. 

The  Rest  House  was  a  roomy  building  of  wood,  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and  ou  one 
side  a  large  verandah,  under  which  we  lived.  The  country  round  about  is  fairly  well 
covered  with  trees,  but  there  is  no  old  forest;  emerald-green  rice-fields  surround  the  hill  on 
which  the  house  is  built,  and  a  few  distant  forest-covered  hills  complete  the  scene. 
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My  servant  in  the  first  few  days  showed  his  dislike  to  travel :  when  we  arrived  at  a 
fresh  station  he  would  sit  down  and  wait,  doing  nothing,  until  I  called  him  for  my  meals  ; 
then  he  would  appear  downcast  and  sorrowful,  saying  that  there  was  “  no  wood,  no  water, 
no  nothing,”  evidently  expecting  to  find  all  these  necessaries  ready.  For  Eastern  forest- 
travel  a  Chinaman  is  almost  useless,  he  can  never  adapt  himself  to  forest  life  and  never  will ; 
it  is  far  better  to  have  an  inferior  servant  at  once  in  a  native,  break  him  into  your  ways,  and 
he  will  always  be  willing  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  besides  using  his  own  natural 
instincts  to  make  everything  he  finds  about  him  as  useful  as  possible.  I  always  found  that 
a  Chinaman  required  a  native  to  wait  upon  him,  and  another  to  carry  his  baggage  when  on 
the  march,  so  I  cannot  recommend  them  to  any  traveller  who  expects  to  rough  it.  I 
engaged  a  Malay  to  guide  me  to  the  forests  and  help  to  carry  my  gun  and  net ;  but  he 
generally  used  to  lead  me  to  the  most  unlikely  spots,  so  I  concluded  he  did  not  quite 
understand  what  I  wanted,  as  I  was  unable  at  this  time  to  speak  more  than  a  few  words  in 
Malay,  the  chief  reason  being  my  Chinaman’s  knowledge  of  English. 

My  first  victim  in  the  East  was  a  beautiful  pearly-grey  Drongo  Shrike  ( JBuclicinga 
leucogenys).  This  genus  is  well  known  among  ornithologists  from  its  pugnacious  habits, 
especially  during  its  nesting-season,  when  a  pair  of  Drongos  will  attack  in  the  air  the 
largest  Hawks,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  vicinity  of  their  nests.  Lovely  species  of  bird- 
life  came  before  my  delighted  eyes  day  by  day :  Trogons  (JJarpactes  diardi  and  duvaucelli ) 
with  their  crimson  breasts  like  balls  of  fluff,  so  soft  are  these  splendid  creatures,  but  with 
a  skin  so  tender  that  the  most  delicate  of  taxidermal  fingers  can  hardly  perform  the  last  rites 
without  tearing  them.  Though  ornamented  with  the  brightest  of  crimson  breasts,  and 
fairly  large  birds,  Trogons  are  hard  to  see,  their  backs  being  brown  and  leaf-like  in  colour, 
and  when  perched  quiet  and  motionless  high  in  some  forest  tree  they  may  easily  remain 
unnoticed.  I  have  known  experienced  Bornean  natives,  with  eyes  as  sharp  as  needles,  fire 
at  a  bunch  of  dead  leaves,  thinking  they  were  firing  at  a  Trogon. 

Honey-suckers,  Kingfishers,  Gapers,  Irenas,  all  birds  of  brilliant  hues,  were  continually 
being  collected ;  butterflies  in  all  their  splendour  disported  themselves  in  the  more  open 
forest-paths  or  round  the  higher  branches  of  some  flowering  tree.  Other  families  of 
insect -life  were  in  thousands,  with  a  variety  of  both  form  and  colour  that  would  astonish  a 
collector  -in  temperate  climes.  Most  numerous  perhaps  of  all  groups,  both  in  quantity  and 
variety,  are  ants.  Oh  !  what  troublesome  mis  chief- working  little  pests  they  are ;  nothing  is 
safe  from  their  depredations.  A  bird-skin  is  a  perfect  windfall  to  them  :  the  feathers  are  cut 
off  in  lanes,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  delight  of  my  day’s  expedition  would  be  rendered  utterly 
iiseless.  On  one  occasion  a  large  box  of  butterflies  had  been  safely  packed  away  in  one  of 
those  splendid  air-tight  boxes  that  one  takes  out  from  home ;  the  next  day  there  was  a 
perfect  stream  of  little  slowly-crawling  red  rascals  making  their  way  in  and  out  of  that  box, 
and  when  I  opened  it,  to  my  horror  over  eighty  fine  specimens  were  minus  either  body  or 
head.  I  never  trusted  such  boxes  again,  and  nothing  but  isolation  in  kerosene  oil,  or  some 
mixture  equally  objectionable  to  them,  will  save  anything  they  can  possibly  destroy.  In  the 
low  scrub,  and  especially  in  the  gardens  of  Singapore,  a  wiry,  long-legged  red  ant  makes  its 
nests  in  the  trees,  by  binding  the  leaves  together  in  a  large  ball.  In  this  ant  we  meet  with 
the  acme  of  pluck  and  ferocity  :  a  tap  on  that  curious-looking  ball  of  leaves  brings  out  ant- 
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warriors  in  their  hundreds  ;  they  make  the  leaves  rattle  as  if  challenging  the  intruder ;  they 
have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  attacking  anything  that  comes  within  reach,  when  they  will 
nip  on  with  jaws  like  red-hot  pincers,  that  still  remain  firmly  fixed  long  after  the  body  has 
been  pulled  off.  When  I  used  to  find  these  ants  in  possession  I  always  gave  them  a  wide 
berth,  not  even  daring  to  pick  up  a  bird  if  it  fell  too  near  their  nests. 

Then,  again,  there  are  industrious  ants,  who  turn  their  attention  to  one’s  garments  and 
provisions ;  they  bit  out  all  the  sewing  of  one  of  my  coats,  bored  holes  in  a  felt  hat  until  it 
looked  like  a  cullender,  marched  up  in  processions'  on  to  the  breakfast-table  and  carried  off 
my  food  from  under  my  very  nose.  Being  short  of  leg,  and  therefore  travelling  over  the 
ground  somewhat  slowly,  they  are  assisted  by  a  long-legged  black  ant,  which  seems  to  act 
as  a  scout :  he  quickly  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground  in  search  of  forage,  which,  when  found, 
he  closely  examines.  Knowing  evidently  his  weakness  as  a  labourer,  he  quickly  disappears 
to  return  shortly  with  a  gang  of  red  rascals,  who  soon  cut  up  and  carry  off  the  prize.  The 
black  scouts  are  very  partial  to  sugar  and  water,  with  which  they  will  blow  themselves  out 
like  transparent  miniature  balloons.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  tropical  ant-pests  are  the  well- 
known  white  ants  or  Termites ;  their  depredations  on  all  wood-work  are  too  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  tropical  travel.  When  I  tell  you  that  you  may  suddenly  find  your  feet  going 
through  the  floors  of  your  best  rooms,  or  that  some  article  of  furniture  will  crumble  away  in 
your  hand,  it  will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quiet  destruction  that  millions  of  these 
soft-bodied  insects  are  carrying  on  day  by  day.  In  the  forests  of  Malacca,  before  the  sun  is 
too  powerful,  or  in  some  deeply-shaded  spot,  an  army  of  Termites,  marching  four  or  five 
abreast  in  most  perfect  order,  may  be  often  met  with.  On  close  inspection  it  will  be  found 
that  the  army  is  composed  of  apparently  two  kinds  of  insects  ;  they  are,  however,  the 
progeny  of  one  mother,  only  differently  developed,  and  are  the  workers  and  soldiers  of  the 
nest.  Each  worker,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  carrying  a  ball  of  mud  or  rotten  wood,  which  will 
be  used  for  enlarging  or  repairing  the  nest,  a  large  conical  structure,  often  six  feet  high,  of 
mud,  baked  as  hard  as  a  rock  by  the  sun.  I  often  amused  myself  by  obstructing  these 
armies,  when  the  workers  would  be  -thrown  into  confusion ;  the  soldiers  would  collect 
together  and  wag  their  great  heads  from  side  to  side,  but  I  fancy  fighting  is  not  their  forte. 
When  we  are  told,  speaking  of  the  curious  bag-like  female,  that  “  her  fecundity  is  pro¬ 
digious  ;  she  is  supposed  to  lay  more  than  31,000,000  eggs  in  a  year,”  I  shall  leave  you, 
reader,  to  form  your  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  these  Termites  in  a  tropical 
forest.  I  always  noticed  when  they  attacked  wood  in  houses  or  in  other  dry  situations  they 
saturated  it  first  with  moisture,  for  which  purpose  their  bladder-like  bodies  seem  well 
adapted.  In  the  forests  there  are  many  species  of  ants  which  live  in  small  communities  of 
less  than  a  dozen,  which  are  extraordinary  on  account  of  their  protective  armour.  I  noticed 
one  species  in  particular  that  had  a  perfect  little  three-pronged  grappling-iron-like  weapon 
sticking  out  from  the  thorax,  which  stuck  into  my  fingers  when  I  picked  the  insect  up.  So 
it  would  seem  that  those  species  which  do  not  protect  themselves  by  their  numbers  are 
themselves  protected  by  some  weapon-like  growth,  which  would  make  the  wearers  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  morsel  to  either  lizard  or  bird. 

The  most  interesting  and  lively  time  in  a  great  tropical  forest  is  the  early  morning  at 
sunrise  and  about  an  hour  before  sunset.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  even  the  very 
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butterflies  are  found  in  shady  paths,  or  in  the  cool  beds  of  half-dried-up  streams,  sipping 
moisture  through  the  damp  sand. 

Most  mammals  seek  their  food  at  night,  monkeys  and  squirrels  being  the  chief 
exceptions ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  sun’s  declining  rays  reach  high  into  the  vault  of  the 
heavens,  when  the  cicadas  fill  the  air  with  their  discordant  music,  and  the  Nightjar  may  be 
seen  disporting  himself  high  in  the  sun’s  departing  rays,  that  the  timid  deer  and  lordly  tiger 
leave  their  lairs — the  one  to  munch  the  tender  grass,  the  other  to  destroy  some  unsuspecting 
victim.  To  be  successful  as  a  big- game  hunter  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  requires  a  good 
deal  of  perseverance  and  night  work,  also  a  skin  that  bids  defiance  to  mosquitoes.  Larger 
animals  are  seldom  met  with  during  the  day,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  underwTood  in  the 
places  they  frequent ;  if  by  chance  you  should  disturb  a  deer  or  pig,  they  are  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment,  the  crashing  of  the  underwood  being  often  the  only  indication  you  have  of 
their  near  presence.  As  I  did  not  visit  these  lands  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  hides  and 
horns  for  my  trophies,  but  rather  the  more  lasting  beauties  of  the  East,  and  especially,  if 
possible,  to  add  some  little  everlasting  stone  to  that  ever-increasing  cairn  of  human  know¬ 
ledge — so,  if  my  readers  expect  to  follow  me  to  a  field  of  carnage  and  “  acres  of  meat,”  they 
will,  I  am  afraid,  be  disappointed. 

Well!  to  return  to  our  Eastern  evenings.  Most  striking  perhaps  at  this  period  of  the 
day  are  the  huge  fruit-eating  Bats  ( Pteropus ),  which  issue  forth  in  hundreds  from  some  quiet 
spot  in  the  forest,  where  they  have  been  hanging  head  downwards  all  day  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  some  tree.  Slowly  they  flap  their  noiseless  way  to  some  fruit-bearing  forest 
tree,  or  perhaps  make  a  descent  on  some  Malay’s  garden,  where  they  will  meet  in  a 
shrieking  fighting  mass,  and  before  the  sun’s  light  again  appears  not  a  leaf  or  a  berry  will 
be  left.  Besides  these  fruit-eaters,  there  is  a  multitude  of  insectivorous  bats  which  flitter 
close  by  like  spirits  on  silent  wings. 

Of  the  bird  world  many  species  of  Swifts  and  Swallows  fly  low,  and  dipping,  drink  the 
water  of  some  tank  or  pond ;  Herons  utter  a  few  hoarse  croaks  before  seeking  some  well- 
known  pool  where  frogs  and  fish  will  later  suffer.  Most  interesting  to  me  were  the 
Nightjars  (. Lyncornis  temmincki),  which  exactly  at  ten  minutes  past  six  might  be  seen 
flying  high  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  uttering  a  pretty  whistling  note,  “  Teta  bdiv, 
teta  lowT  So  well  timed  was  their  flight,  that  I  knew  the  time  without  looking  at  my 
watch.  After  ten  minutes’  flight  this  Nightjar  descends  to  the  earth,  and  may  be  seen 
flitting  over  the  rice-fields,  now  and  then  soaring  up  after  its  insect  prey,  or  sitting  on  some 
dead  bough  or  post,  where  its  pretty  note  is  changed  to  a  frog-like  croak.  A  few  minutes 
before  sunrise  this  bird  takes  another  flight  high  into  the  sky,  when  Teta  low  is  heard  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  quietly  he  drops  to  mother  earth,  where,  drowTsy  and  silent,  he  wrill 
remain  under  some  friendly  shelter  from  the  sun’s  all-powerful  rays  until  nature  tells  him 
it  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing. 

A  dull  brown  butterfly  ( Amathusia  phidippus)  might  be  seen  taking  a  short  flight 
beneath  the  spreading  trees.  This  insect  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  no  doubt 
protective.  Thousands  of  minute  insect  forms,  from  ugly  ichneumons  and  blundering 
beetles  to  fairy  gauze-winged  flies,  seek  to  dash  their  brains  out  against  the  first  lamp  seen, 
or  struggling,  stick  with  tiny  kicking  legs  in  any  oil  that  has  not  been  cleaned  away ;  and 
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then  it  is  that  the  mosquito  will  introduce  herself  to  any  uncovered  inch  of  flesh  that  she 
can  find,  and  will  continue  her  visits  as  long  as  you  remain  in  the  land,  or  bloated  fall  an 
easy  victim  of  your  vengeance.  Some  evenings  hundreds  of  winged  ants  would  swarm 
over  everything,  seeking  to  destroy  themselves  in  my  soup,  or  getting  squashed  in  between 
the  pages  of  my  books,  where  many  remain  to-day  pressed  examples  of  their  folly. 

Then  it  is  that  the  gecko  lizard,  who  performs  a  feat  worthy  of  our  greatest  acrobats 
by  walking  all  over  the  ceilings  on  his  sucker-formed  toes,  reaps  a  rich  harvest  as  he  stalks 
and  races  after  many  idiotic  moths  and  flies  that  bump  about  the  walls  and  roof,  “  chuck 
chucking  ”  with  delight  at  their  innate  foolishness.  Such,  reader,  is  the  effect  on  the  animal 
kingdom  when  that  all-powerful  luminary  of  ours  disappears  for  a  short  space  of  time  below 
the  horizon :  when  the  morning  draws  nigh,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  tipped  the  highest 
hills  with  his  golden  light,  those  that  are  left  in  this  struggle  for  life  will  take  a  last  sip  at 
the  cool  flowing  stream — our  Nightjar  will  give  one  more  Teta  how ,  the  satisfied  gecko 
will  seek  his  lair  in  the  thatch,  and  all  that  is  left  of  this  multitude  which  attended  the 
ball  of  the  night  will  be  hushed  and  hidden,  until  the  evening  arouses  them  once  more  to 
continue  their  frolics :  this,  my  friends,  is  the  ever  recurring  tropical  drama,  the  actors  of 
which  are  legion.  I  always  looked  forward  to  this  period  of  our  day,  and  seldom  went 
indoors  until  pitchy  darkness  hid  everything  from  my  view. 

The  early  morning  is  the  best  time  for  collecting — birds  are  then  feeding  and  more 
lively  ;  sometimes  in  an  early  morning  ramble  I  would  collect  sufficient  birds  to  keep  me 
busy  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Unfortunately,  in  Malacca  I  had  no  bird-skinner  with  me,  so 
had  to  do  all  the  preparing  myself ;  but  as  none  of  the  Malacca  birds  are  rare  it  did  not 
matter  much. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  I  changed  my  locality,  going  some  few  miles  further  on 
to  the  police-station  of  Pulo  Sebang.  This  station  consists  of  a  few  Chinese  and  Malay 
huts,  the  only  building  worthy  of  the  name  being  the  police-station.  In  Malacca  these 
stations  are  fitted  up  with  a  room  for  travelling  officials.  Mr.  Hervey  had  kindly  given  me 
a  letter  to  the  various  superintendents  authorizing  me  to  occupy  this  room,  so  I  wTas  fairly 
comfortable.  The  police  are  Malays,  generally  five  or  six  in  each  station  ;  they  are  armed 
and  patrol  the  roads,  and  are,  I  should  imagine,  a  useful  body  of  men.  The  sergeant  of 
Pulo  Sebang  was  an  amusing  fellow ;  he  once  shot  a  tiger  from  the  verandah  of  his  house, 
and  when  he  could  meet  with  an  audience  willing  to  listen  to  this  exploit,  he  would  act  the 
whole  thing  splendidly,  rolling  over  on  the  ground,  growling  and  pawing  the  air,  in 
imitation  of  the  wounded  tiger.  Tigers  seemed  fairly  common  in  Malacca — attracted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  herds  of  wild  pigs  which  root  up  the  tapioca-plantations.  I  went  one  day 
with  the  police-sergeant  to  see  a  freshly  killed  Sambur  stag  that  had  been  destroyed  by  one 
of  these  beasts ;  only  a  pound  or  two  of  meat  had  been  eaten  from  the  rump,  the  rest  being 
left  to  rot.  I  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow  to  see  so  much  good  meat  wasted,  as  in  those  days  I 
could  not  buy  any.  Several  times  I  saw  tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  and  a  few 
native  cattle  were  killed,  so  I  am  sure  that  with  a  little  perseverance  a  shot  might  be 
obtained. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Malacca  tapioca  had  been  so  over-produced  that  the  price 
had  dwindled  away,  leaving  little  or  no  profit  to  the  producer ;  so  that  large  plantations 
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were  either  being  worked  with  too  few  coolies,  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  growing 
jungle,  which  in  the  East  quickly  takes  possession  of  neglected  clearings,  or  entirely 
neglected.  These  plantations  form  splendid  haunts  for  pigs,  and  become  soon  so  thick  and 
entangled  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  about.  Tapioca  is  the  produce  of  a  large 
tuber,  which  grows  some  few  inches  under  the  soil,  from  a  slender  knotted  plant  about  five 
feet  high,  the  foliage  consisting  of  a  few  straggling  five-parted  leaves.  The  entire  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tapioca  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  felling  and  burning  of  a  huge  forest 
looks  a  herculean  task ;  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  plants  have  to  be  carefully 
hoed  and  kept  clean,  or  else  the  ever  encroaching  “  lalang  grass  ”  would  soon  smother 
them  ;  they,  however,  grow  very  fast,  attaining  maturity  in  about  six  months. 

My  stay  at  Pulo  Sebang  was  short,  as  birds  were  scarce ;  but  amongst  those  obtained 
wrere  several  interesting  species.  A  very  large  Swift  ( Hirundinapus  giganteus)  was  especially 
remarkable,  having  all  the  tail-quills  partly  denuded  of  web  and  as  sharp  as  needles.  This 
fine  bird,  though  common,  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  most  of  the  day  it  flies  high  out  of  the 
reach  of  powder  and  shot ;  but  towards  evening  a  shot  may  be  obtained  as  it  dashes  by  to 
drink  in  some  open  pond  or  tank.  I  was  also  pleased  to  see  some  Hornbills  flying  about, 
and  was  first  attracted  by  the  loud  noise  they  made  with  their  wings,  though  at  the  time 
they  wTere  some  distance  off.  Here  also  I  met  with  perhaps  that  most  loathsome  pest  the 
jungle  leech.  These  disgusting  creatures  take  up  their  position  in  the  jungle-paths,  ready 
to  fasten  on  to  the  first  passer  by :  when  it  happened  to  he  myself,  they  bored  through 
my  thin  clothes,  either  fixing  on  to  my  legs  or  working  up  to  my  stomach — there  becoming 
surfeited  they  dropped  off;  it  is  only  then  that  one  feels  the  least  pain.  Soon  your  clothes 
become  saturated  with  blood  trickling  from  an  almost  imperceptible  wound.  The  bite  of 
these  leeches  is  slightly  poisonous,  and  causes  irritation  for  weeks  afterwards,  and  if  you 
are  not  in  good  health  develops  into  nasty  sores.  There  are  two  species — a  dirty  brown 
terrestrial  leech  and  an  arboreal  one,  striped  with  green  and  yellow  :  the  latter  species  fastens 
on  to  any  part  of  your  body  as  you  brush  by  the  branches  that  overhang  the  paths.  When  I 
tell  you  that  some  paths  simply  swarm  with  leeches,  and  that  I  have  picked  from  thirty  to 
forty  off  my  boots  (doing  their  best  to  get  up  my  legs)  during  a  short  walk,  you  can  form 
some  idea  what  a  source  of  annoyance  they  must  be.  It  is  only  by  wearing  thin  loose 
canvas  stockings  tied  over  your  trousers  below  the  knee  that  you  stand  a  chance  of  being 
free  from  their  bloodthirsty  attacks.  The  ground  leeches  are  about  two  inches  long  and 
rear  straight  on  end,  turning  their  pin-pointed  heads  quickly  in  all  directions  when  they 
feel  the  thud  of  a  footstep  on  the  path.  Whenever  I  offered  them  a  stick  that  I  had 
previously  touched  with  my  hand  they  fastened  to  it  in  a  moment,  though  refusing  to  notice 
the  untouched  end. 

One  day  during  my  rambles  I  heard  the  plaintive  howls  of  some  animal,  which,  when 
I  approached,  proved  to  be  a  wretched  dog,  which  had  been  tied  up  close  to  a  piece  of 
bamboo,  and  the  bamboo  to  a  large  creeper.  The  poor  animal  was  half-starved  and  nearly  mad 
for  want  of  water,  and,  judging  by  the  state  of  the  ground,  had  been  there  some  days.  This 
was  the  kindly ‘act  of  some  Malay  or  Chinaman.  I  noticed  in  Malacca  several  dogs  running 
about  with  short  bamboos  fastened  to  their  necks,  so  perhaps  they  had  narrowly  escaped  a 
slow  death  by  starvation.  Unowned,  half-wild  dogs  are  so  numerous  round  the  outskirts 
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of  Eastern  towns,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  devote  several  days  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  their  destruction. 

On  the  26th  of  January  I  left  before  daybreak  with  a  bullock-cart  for  Bantam  Malacca, 
intending  afterwards  to  visit  Mount  Ophir.  When  we  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  a 
huge  tree  that  had  fallen  right  across  the  road  barred  all  further  progress.  As  there  wras 
only  one  Malay  chipping  at  it,  who  informed  us  that  it  would  take  at  least  two  days  to 
reopen  the  road,  we  returned  by  the  same  route  in  two  days  to  Malacca.  In  a  few  days  we 
started  for  Merlimau  ;  from  this  station  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Ophir  is  obtained.  This 
mountain  is  the  “  Gunong  Ladang  ”  of  the  Malays,  and  forms  the  chief  topic  of  several 
songs,  which  I  heard  sung  years  afterwards  by  my  bird-collectors  in  Borneo.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  is  a  sketch  of  this  mountain  from  a  tapioca-plantation.  In  the  distance 
is  the  virgin  forest,  the  charred  remains  of  many  forest  giants  which  are  too  large  or  too 
tough  are  left  standing ;  the  only  part  planted  is  the  dark  patch  in  the  middle  distance  on 
the  left-hand  side. 

Merlimau  is  the  best  locality  I  have  as  yet  visited  for  collecting-purposes,  there  being 
a  good  deal  of  virgin  forest  about ;  besides  it  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  sea-coast,  which 
affords  plenty  of  interest.  In  the  forest  one  day  I  disturbed  two  small  Bats  that  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  an  old  disused  ants’  nest ;  the  nest  was  fixed  to  a  creeper  and  hung 
down  like  a  bell,  forming  a  snug  dwelling  for  the  Bats.  I  also  met  with  two  curious 
animals,  one  known  as  the  Elying-fox  ( Pteromys  melanotis ) :  it  is  covered  with  rich  rusty- 
browm  fur  and  has  a  long  tail ;  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  from  the  thumb  to  the  feet,  is  a 
thin  membrane  of  skin,  which,  when  this  animal  wishes  to  reach  another  tree,  by  stretching 
open  its  four  legs  it  expands,  forming  a  parachute.  In  this  manner  it  sails  through  the 
air  to  the  base  of  some  distant  tree,  which  it  ascends  with  the  activity  of  a  monkey.  The 
other  animal  is  known  as  the  Flying  Lemur  ( Galeopitliecus  volans) ;  it  is  a  beautiful  creature, 
with  the  softest  of  marbled-patterned  fur.  In  habits  it  is  similar  to  the  last  species,  but  is 
almost  tailless,  with  shorter  limbs  and  not  nearly  so  active.  The  pattern  of  the  fur  is 
highly  protective,  making  the  animal  assimilate  well  with  the  tree-trunks  to  which  it 
clings. 

The  forests  here  seem  to  be  overrun  with  wild  pigs,  and  several  times  I  came  across 
large  herds  ;  the  Chinese  catch  them  in  pitfalls.  On  the  coconut-palms  round  about  the 
station  Flying  Lizards  (Draco 'l  sp.)  were  numerous.  These  interesting  little  reptiles  have 
the  ribs  greatly  lengthened  and  connected  by  a  tough  membrane,  which  acts  as  a  parachute 
(see  illustration,  page  56,  fig.  1).  As  soon  as  the  Malay  boys  saw  I  was  desirous  of  catching 
them,  they  began  to  climb  the  palm-stems  after  the  lizards,  which  would  attain  the  greatest 
height  possible  before  sailing  off  to  the  foot  of  another  palm.  In  three  or  four  flights 
they  generally  landed  on  the  ground  and  were  easily  captured.  In  this  manner  we  caught 
several  specimens  of  both  sexes ;  the  male  is  adorned  with  a  curious  yellow  pouch  under  the 
chin,  which  he  can  inflate  and  thrust  forward  at  will.  When  hunting  these  lizards,  a  female 
settled  close  to  a  male,  which  began  at  once  to  inflate  his  pouch  as  if  pleased.  I  kept 
several  of  these  little  reptiles  alive  for  a  few  days,  but  they  refused  all  food  and  were  very 
vicious  to  one  another ;  they  also  possess  the  power  of  changing  colour  from  green  to  blue, 
or  almost  dark  black. 
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Merlimau  is  an  unhealthy  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mud-swamps.  Here  I  first 
felt  the  effects  of  the  climate,  on  some  days  being  scarcely  able  to  drag  myself  about. 

The  Malays  are  much  cleaner  than  the  Chinese,  their  houses  being  built  on  piles,  and 
the  ground  beneath  is  kept  neatly  swept ;  but  the  dirty  Chinaman,  who  will  not  take  a 
lesson,  builds  his  house  on  the  ‘ground,  round  which  he  digs  a  shallow  trench,  which 
becomes  full  of  filth,  and  emits  a  stench  that  would  be  fatal  to  anyone  but  the  owner. 

On  the  17th  of  February  we  left  Merlimau  for  Chin  Chin.  On  this  journey  we  left  the 
splendid  high  roads,  which  are  a  credit  to  the  Colony,  and  followed  a  track  through  Chinese 
plantations  ;  the  cart  jolted  about  to  such  an  extent  that  many  things  -were  thrown  out. 
At  mid-day  we  had  only  accomplished  twelve  miles  of  our  journey,  and  it  was  past  seven  at 
night  before  our  weary  oxen  reached  the  station.  On  the  road,  while  walking  ahead  of  the 
cart,  I  noticed  a  suspicious-looking  brown  leaf  that  had  fallen  across  a  green  one ;  but 
knowing  that  some  butterflies  closely  resemble  dead  leaves,  I  caught  it  in  my  net :  as  the 
expected  flutter  did  not  come,  “  done  again  ”  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  proceeded  to 
throw  the  leaf  out  of  my  net,  when  to  my  surprise  the  dead  leaf  became  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  grasshopper  arrangement,  which  walked  on  to  my  fingers ;  so  perfect  was  the 
disguise  that  I  should  have  thrown  the  insect  away  if  it  had  not  fastened  on  to  my  hand. 
As  if  to  make  the  resemblance  closer  to  a  dead  leaf  another  specimen,  which  I  caught  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  had  a  small  transparent  window  in  the  leaf-like  development  on  the 
back,  as  if  to  better  imitate  the  holes  in  decayed  leaves.  I  have  figured  this  grasshopper 
opposite  page  50,  fig.  3,  with  several  other  wonderfully  formed  insects. 

At  Chin  Chin  birds  were  almost  extinct,  owing  to  the  destruction  caused  by  a  foreigner, 
who  boasted  that  he  had  sent  several  millions  of  birds’  skins  to  the  markets  of  London  and 
Paris  for  millinery  purposes.  The  law  passed  by  the  Government  caused  this  man  to  leave 
the  State  of  Malacca ;  but  as  he  only  went  to  the  other  side  of  a  boundary  stream  into  the 
State  of  Johore,  it  did  not  make  much  difference  to  him.  As  this  collector  was  living  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  station,  I  walked  over  to  see  him  one  afternoon ;  he  showed  me  a 
great  many  beautiful  but  badly  skinned  birds ;  there  were  also  several  large  boxes  of  wings 
and  heads  of  victims  spoilt  in  skinning.  He  employed,  he  told  me,  fifty-two  Malays,  who 
went  off  into  the  forests  for  a  month  at  a  time.  I  suppose  this  man  did  more  harm  in  a 
month  than  any  genuine  collector  does  in  four  or  five  years ;  and  that  not  a  specimen  of 
all  this  fearful  slaughter  caused  more  than  a  few  days’  pleasure  to  some  fashionable  woman, 
Avhile  scientific  collections  with  care  may  last  for  ever,  besides  being  necessary  to  our 
knowledge.  So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  apparently  without  success; 
women  will  no  doubt  continue  to  wear  anything  they  think  becomes  them,  regardless  of  the 
suffering  caused  to  many  thousands  of  creatures  that  have  as  much  right  to  be  in  the 
world  as  they  have. 

Not  far  from  the  house  was  a  muddy  stream,  in  which  were  numbers  of  enormous 
Monitor  Lizards  ( Yaranus ,  sp. '?).  These  reptiles  attain  a  length  of  over  six  feet  and  a  girth 
of  18  J  inches  ;  they  feed  on  fish,  but  also  on  birds.  In  Borneo  they  used  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  some  hollow  tree,  not  far  from  a  poultry-yard ;  soon  you  began  to  miss  your 
chickens,  until  one  day  the  hens  would  be  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  on  going  to 
look  one  of  these  huge  reptiles  would  be  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  farmyard,  where, 
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if  possible,  a  charge  of  shot  should  end  his  career.  The  tail  is  like  a  whip,  and  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  nasty  wound.  When  I  shot  these  monsters  my  Chinese  boy  was 
delighted  ;  he  carefully  preserved  the  gall-bladders  for  medicine.  In  the  same  stream 
numbers  of  Malays  used  to  fish  for  a  peculiar  broad-headed,  barbuled  mud-fish,  which  rose 
to  a  small  frog  ;  one  old  man  lent  me  his  rod,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  catching  any. 
After  each  fish  caught  he  spat  on  the  bait,  either  to  give  it  a  flavour  or  for  luck,  I  cannot 
say  which.  I  also  noticed  one  of  those  peculiar  little  Herons  ( Ardetta  sinensis ),  winch 
seek  to  evade  observation  by  standing  up  with  neck  and  beak  in  the  air,  and  thus 
imitate  the  reeds  amongst  which  they  settle.  If  I  had  not  previously  flushed  this  bird  I 
might  have  passed  it  by  within  a  yard  or  two  unnoticed.  The  rainy  season  seems 
to  have  set  in,  as  day  after  day  it  does  nothing  but  rain ;  and  though  I  hear  from 
Mr.  Hervey  that  the  house  he  ordered  to  be  built  for  me  on  Mount  Ophir  is  finished,  I 
dare  not  venture  to  start.  Dining  my  walks  I  found  one  of  those  peculiar  insects  known 
by  the  name  of  Lantern-flies,  Hotinus  (see  drawing  of  a  Bornean  species  opposite  page  50). 
These  insects  are  difficult  to  collect  from  their  habit  of  settling  out  of  reach  on  the  trunks 
of  trees  ;  when  you  attempt  to  approach  they  work  slowly  round  the  tree.  If,  however, 
you  make  a  swoop  at  them  with  a  butterfly-net,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  miss  them, 
as  they  give  a  powerful  jump  and  open  their  wings  to  settle  still  higher  on  another  tree. 
On  the  20th  February  I  made  several  attempts  at  different  times  in  the  day  to  secure  one 
of  these  flies ;  he  had  a  gorgeous  red  nose  and  bright  blue  wings,  and  always  returned  to 
one  particular  tree.  These  attempts  were  continued  day  by  day,  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  shots  a  day,  until  the  25th  of  the  month,  on  which  date  I  left  for  Mount  Ophir.  On 
my  return  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  and  see  if  that  fly  was  still 
in  existence,  and  there  sure  enough  he  was  sitting  on  the  same  tree,  almost  out  of  reach  as 
usual ;  once  I  tried,  but  with  a  jump  he  was  far  away,  but  on  returning  I  caught  him.  This 
peculiarity  of  frequenting  one  particular  spot  I  have  often  noticed  amongst  insects :  the 
large  wood-boring  bees  will  settle  for  weeks  on  the  same  stick  in  a  row  of  palings,  though 
they  have  no  intention  of  making  a  hole  in  it.  My  Bornean  natives  were  very  clever  with 
the  Lantern-flies,  catching  them  with  hair  nooses  fastened  on  a  thin  bamboo. 

On  the  25th  February  we  left  for  Mount  Ophir,  the  weather  having  cleared  up  ;  the 
same  evening  we  arrived  at  the  campong  of  a  Malay  chief,  who  lent  us  a  shed  to  sleep 
under.  The  next  morning  we  started  with  twelve  Malays,  who  carried  our  baggage  and 
food,  soon  after  daylight.  The  path  led  through  native  gardens  and  old  forest-clearings 
until  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  reached ;  where  we  rested  for  an  hour  at  mid-day  and 
enjoyed  a  refreshing  bath  in  a  cool  stream.  After  a  light  repast  we  again  commenced  our 
journey;  the  path  became  at  once  steep  and  slippery,  swarming  with  leeches,  so  that  both 
eyes  were  required  to  prevent  nasty  falls ;  on  the  way  we  passed  a  large  wooden  tiger-trap. 
It  was  not  until  4  p.m.  that  we  reached  the  spot  known  as  the  Padang-batu,  or  Field  of 
Stone,  quite  done  up  with  fatigue  ;  if  I  had  believed  the  Malays  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  have  reached  our  camping-ground  that  night,  as  they  kept  telling  us  it  was  ever  so 
much  farther  on.  When  we  saw  the  sheds  that  the  Malays  had  built  for  us — which  the 
chief  told  me  took  eighteen  men  six  days  to  build, — we  were  surprised :  any  six  natives  in 
Borneo  would  have  finished  the  whole  job  in  a  few  hours. 
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As  soon  as  the  Malays  reached  the  camp  they  began  to  be  unruly,  clamouring  for 
biscuits  and  brandy  :  they  sat  still  until  it  was  nearly  pitch  dark  without  attempting  to  cut 
a  stick  of  fire-wood  or  make  the  least  provision  against  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  not  until 
they  were  chattering  with  cold  did  they  move. 

The  folio-wing  morning  nine  of  them,  I  am  glad  to  say,  returned  home,  three  remaining 
with  me.  Everything  was  enveloped  in  mist,  and  when  I  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  only  about  an  hour’s  scramble  from  the  encampment,  I  saw  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  surrounding  country.  On  the  way  up  to  the  summit  I  found  a  large  Tarantula  spider, 
which  I  dug  out  of  her  hole,  but  I  did  not  see  either  bird  or  butterfly.  The  absence  of 
animal  life  was,  however,  well  compensated  for  by  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Pitcher-plants 
(Nepenthes)  were  so  numerous  that  at  times  we  had  to  cut  our  way  through  them.  I  noticed 
some  four  or  five  species — N.  sangninea,  rafflesiana ,  ampullaria,  albo-marginata,  and  a 
new  one  still  undescribed,  the  large  N.  san guinea  being  especially  remarkable.  The  low 
weather-beaten  trees  were  covered  with  mosses  ;  tree-ferns  about  eight  feet  high  grew 
plentifully  in  a  deep  gap  between  the  two  highest  peaks,  in  vegetable  mould  several  feet 
deep. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  the  Chinaman  to  the  summit  (which  I  am  told  is  about  4000 
feet  above  the  sea-level)  with  two  Malays  whilst  I  busied  myself  making  a  sketch  of  the 
distant  country.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  for  a  stroll  along  the  Padang-batu  to  a  small 
stream,  where  I  shot  one  of  those  peculiar  Eastern  Cuckoos,  with  a  beautiful  pearly  grey 
back  and  bright  red  beak  ( Zanclostomus  javanicus) ;  the  only  other  bird  collected  at  this 
camp  was  a  species  of  Bulbul,  which  the  Malays  called  Bura  Bura  ( Hemixus  cinereus), 
otherwise  I  did  not  see  another  bird ;  butterflies  were  represented  by  one  common  white 
and  yellow  species,  Delias  orphne. 

The  Chinaman  tells  me  tales  in  the  evenings  about  the  war  his  countrymen  are  now 
carrying  on  with  the  French ;  and  how  the  Chinese  have  put  “  cannons  under  the  sea 
(torpedoes),  and  when  the  French  steamboats  came,  bang !  and  make  finish  everything.” 

1st  March. — We  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  down  to  the  forest:  the  palms  and 
trees  were  magnificent ;  added  to  this  the  stream  formed  many  waterfalls  as  it  tumbled  over 
the  precipitous  rocks ;  the  whole  scene  was  like  a  glimpse  into  fairy-land,  which  so  delighted 
me  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  turn  back,  much  to  the  disgust  of  my  two  Malay 
followers,  who  tell  me  that  they  would  not  do  this  sort  of  work  for  $5  a  day.  Most 
remarkable  of  all  palms  in  the  forests  are  those  extraordinary  long  rattan-canes. 

These  canes  grow  in  tropical  forests  like  long  thin  ropes,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  when  they  often  fall  to  the  ground ;  after  running  along  for  some  distance 
they  clutch  hold  of  a  branch  or  creeper,  and  gradually,  with  help  of  the  wind  and  their 
string-like  tentacles,  attain  a  great  height ;  this  climbing  process  may  be  gone  through 
several  times,  until  looking  up  you  may  be  puzzled  to  find  out  where  these  extraordinary 
forest  ropes  begin  or  end ;  some  canes  must  be  over  one  hundred  yards  long.  The  way 
this  climbing  is  accomplished  is  interesting :  the  cane  has  at  its  end  a  palm-like  tuft  of 
leaves,  each  leaf  is  provided  with  a  bare  wire-like  rib,  some  four  feet  long,  which  hangs 
loosely  swaying  in  the  wind  ;  this  gradually  tapering  wire-like  tentacle  is  covered  with  circles 
of  thorny  teeth,  pointing  inwards  and  about  an  inch  apart,  so  that  wherever  they  are  blown 
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they  become  firmly  fixed ;  soon  another  puff  of  wind  sends  a  few  more  hooks  over  the 
branch,  until  the  cane  is  firmly  held.  As  the  .growth  of  this  creeping  palm  is  very  rapid  it 
is  easy  to  account  for  the  height  they  attain,  their  object  always  being  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  and  bask  in  the  sun’s  rays  at  the  top  of  the  forest  roof.  The  wire-like  continuation  of 
the  leaf  is  often  a  great  nuisance  in  the  forest-paths :  without  the  least  warning  one’s  hat 
is  suddenly  taken  off,  and  on  looking  round  is  to  be  seen  dangling  at  the  end  of  one  of 
these  strings  some  feet  above  you  ;  besides,  they  give  plenty  of  work  in  mending  clothes 
and  nets. 

The  best  sorts  of  cane,  however,  form  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  find  their 
way  into  this  country,  where  they  are  used  chiefly  for  chairs  ;  but  in  the  tropics  everything 
is  tied  with  rattan,  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  string. 

2nd  March. — The  three  Malays  have  begun  to  grumble,  also  the  Chinaman,  and  want 
to  return  to-day ;  but  I  have  resolved  to  stay  until  to-morrow,  so  I  left  them  at  our  camp 
doing  nothing  but  stuffing  themselves  with  rice,  which  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  work  most 
congenial  to  them.  I  enjoyed  a  ramble  among  the  rocks,  but  it  was  not  productive  as 
far  as  my  collections  were  concerned ;  in  fact  there  are  no  birds  about  the  summit  of  this 
mountain — it  is  not  high  enough  to  have  species  peculiar  to  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
forest  birds  think  they  are  better  off  lower  down.  - """ 

The  moon  has  been  at  its  best  the  five  nights  we  slept  at  the  Paclang-batu,  which  was 
lucky,  as  the  wind  prevented  me  using  candles.  The  mists  and  clouds  at  night  wet 
everything  through,  and  were  far  too  cold  to  be  pleasant,  so  I  was  not  surprised  at  the 
Malays  grumbling. 

The  next  morning  we  left  for  the  lowlands,  and  after  a  weary  tramp  in  the  broiling 
sun  reached  the  chiefs  house  at  3.30  p.m.  ;  then  a  jolting  bullock-cart  carried  us  to  Chin 
Chin.  The  China  boy  is  quite  done  up,  and  no  doubt  will  retire  from  forest  travel  as  soon 
as  1  reach  Singapore.  On  the  way  down  from  Mount  Ophir  I  saw  a  wonderful  gathering  of 
pale  yellow  millipeds,  about  six  inches  long ;  they  were  in  a  mass,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  which  must  have  numbered  several  hundreds,  and  reminded  one  of  a  huge  dish  of 
macaroni. 

On  the  4th  we  left  for  Kesang,  ten  miles  distant ;  the  next  day  for  Malacca,  when  we 
had  a  weary  journey  in  a  bullock-cart,  with  little  to  eat;  at  last,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and 
we  had  still  seven  miles  to  do,  I  walked  into  the  town,  and  was,  luckily,  just  in  time  to 
share  dinner  with  Mr.  Hervey.  We  were  getting  hard  up  for  food  at  Chin  Chin,  most  of 
my  provisions  being  finished ;  and  as  my  boy  told  me  one  day  “  if  we  stop  here  longer,  Sar, 
we  make  all  chickens  finish,”  so  this  caused  my  return  sooner  than  I  expected.  After 
waiting  until  the  8th  of  the  month,  we  left  by  the  SS.  £  Bemnore  ’  for  Singapore.  The 
behaviour  of  a  fat  half-caste  Portuguese  school-girl,  who  was  being  teased  and  flirted  with 
by  some  six  Eurasian  Singapore  clerks,  prevented  all  chance  of  sleep  that  night. 

The  results  of  my  trip  to  Malacca  were  insignificant :  I  collected  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  birds  and  some  four  hundred  butterflies  ;  but  this  being  my  first  experience,  and 
as  I  was  without  native  collectors,  was  by  no  means  time  wasted,  and  served  me  in  later 
years,  during  my  most  successful  expeditions  in  Borneo. 

Of  course  Malacca  is  a  well-civilized  State,  with  excellent  roads ;  a  bullock-cart  may 
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be  hired  from  place  to  place,  making  travelling  comparatively  easy.  Malacca  is  well  known 
for  its  Snipe-shooting ;  but  to  me  there  was  not  much  pleasure  in  trying  to  balance  myself 
on  the  narrow  banks  that  divide  the  rice-fields  into  small  spaces  of  from  a  few  yards  to 
several  acres  in  extent,  and  occasionally  slipping  into  the  filthy  black  mud  up  to  one’s 
ankle  or  knee,  besides  the  broiling  sun,  which-  makes  these,  the  favourite  haunts  of 
the  Snipe,  stink  with  foul  exudations,  and  they  are  in  every  way  productive  of  malarial 
fever.  Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  feel  it  my  pleasurable  duty  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  Dudley  Hervey  for  the  many  kindnesses  shown  to  me  during  my  visit. 


SAMBAS  DYAK  SWOED. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

START  FOR  BORNEO. — LABUAN. — PULO  GAYA. — THE  S.S.  44  SPANIEL  ”  ON  A  REEF. — ON  ANOTHER  REEF. 
— REACH  SANDAKAN. — RETURN  TO  PULO  GAYA. — EXPEDITION  TO  KINA  BALU  ABANDONED. — 
LEAVE  FOR  THE  PADAS  RIVER. — PATATAN. — DUSUNS. — DUSUN  FEAST. — THE  OMEN. — THE  KAWANG 
AMOK. — RETURN  TO  SANDAKAN  WITH  THE  WOUNDED. — DE  FONTAINE’S  DEATH. — RETURN  TO 

LABUAN. — PADAS  RIVER. — MEMPAKOL. — MANGROVE  -  SWAMPS. — JOURNEY  UP  THE  PADAS. - 

MOSQUITOES. — ORANG  SUNGEI. — MURUTS. — MUSIC. - CAMP  ABOVE  THE  RAPIDS. — WANT  OF  RICE. 

— RETURN  TO  LABUAN. — COAL  POINT. — BIRDS. — WALKING-FISH.— CRABS. — INSECTS. 

FTER  waiting  in  Singapore  until  the  1st  of  April  for  a  ship  to 
North  Borneo,  we  left  in  a  small  Chinese  tracling-steamer.  The 
SS.  4  Spaniel  ’  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  filthiest  and  most 
uncomfortable  boats  I  was  ever  on  board  of,  although  the  passage- 
money  was  equal  to  the  fares  charged  by  the  finest  liners.  The 
cabins  were  so  small  and  dirty  that  in  such  a  hot  climate  it  required 
courage  to  go  into  them ;  so  with  one  accord  all  the  European 
passengers  camped  on  deck,  or  rather  on  top  of  the  deck-house, 
where  we  were  almost  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  funnel,  and  were  exposed  to  the  soot 
and  fine  ash  until  everything  was  black.  For  three  days  I  was  a  martyr  to  sea-sickness 
and  lay  on  a  table  surrounded  by  the  dirty  Chinese  cargo-clerks ;  I  also  had  several  slight 
attacks  of  fever,  the  result  of  my  Malacca  experiences.  The  voyage  was  longer  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  our  captain  at  times  not  knowing  quite  where  he  was,  this  being  his 
first  voyage.  We  passed  close  to  the  island  of  Sirasan,  on  which  some  years  later  this  dirty 
old  4  Spaniel  ’  was  wrecked.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we  steamed  into  Labuan 
harbour. 

Labuan  is  the  name  of  the  island  on  which  the  small  town  known  as  Port  Victoria  is 
built;  the  island  itself  is  only  some  19,000  acres  in  extent,  and  is  for  the  most  part  flat  or 
undulating,  except  at  the  most  northern  point,  where  it  is  slightly  hilly.  The  chief  value 
of  the  island  is  its  safe  anchorage  and  its  coal  deposits,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had 
been  abandoned  to  rack  and  ruin,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  company  working  them. 
These  coal-mines,  however,  were  re-opened  some  years  ago  ;  how  they  are  now  getting  on  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

As  usual  in  our  Malayan  colonies,  the  Chinaman  is  strongly  44  en  evidence,”  absorbing 
all  the  trade  and  work  within  his  reach,  sending  his  coasting-steamers  to  Palawan,  Sulu, 
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and  the  Bornean  ports  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  valuable  jungle-products  from 
these  islands ;  they  also,  as  in  Singapore,  farm  the  opium,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  the 
pawnbroking  from  the  Government ;  these  farms  are  put  up  to  auction,  the  purchaser 
keeping  his  own  spies  to  guard  his  interests.  The  farming-out  of  imposts  is,  I  think,  an 
objectionable  practice,  especially  with  regard  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  Labuan  it  is  often  impossible  to  buy  fish,  as  there  can  be  no  object  to  the  native 
fishermen  in  supplying  the  fish-market  at  the  low  prices  paid  by  the  Chinese,  who  retail  it 
often  at  exorbitant  prices  ;  consequently  most  of  the  fish  caught  is  not  brought  into  the 
market,  but  sold  amongst  the  natives  themselves,  or  a  quantity  sufficient  only  for  the 
household  wants  is  captured.  The  Chinese  also  do  a  good  deal  of  vegetable-growing  and 
pig-rearing. 

Labuan  is  noted  for  its  fruit-gardens,  in  which  quantities  of  oranges,  mangoes, 
mangosteens,  pine-apples,  and  pisangs  (East-India  name  for  bananas)  are  grown,  besides 
numbers  of  other  sorts  of  fruits  peculiar  to  the  East.  Coco-  and  betel-nuts,  the  most 
necessary  articles  to  the  aborigines,  are  also  largely  cultivated  :  a  coco-nut  tree  in  full  bearing 
brings  in  about  one  dollar  a  year  to  the  owner.  The  sago-palm  is  also  freely  cultivated  in 
suitable  localities. 

This  island  was  at  one  time  covered  with  virgin  forest,  but  frequent  fires  have  long 
since  destroyed  all  the  timber ;  the  dead  stumps  of  the  most  durable  trees  still  remain 
standing,  bleached  white  by  the  sun.  Whenever  the  land  is  not  under  constant  cultivation, 
it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  species  of  sword-grass,  called  by  the  natives  “  Lalang” ;  this 
grass,  when  once  it  takes  possession,  soon  smothers  all  other  growths,  being  itself  killed 
only  by  the  shade  of  large  trees  :  setting  fire  to  it  seems  only  to  strengthen  the  roots,  which 
spring  up  the  ranker  with  the  next  rain. 

Besides  the  Chinese,  several  Bornean  aborigines  have  settled  in  the  island ;  they  are 
called  Kadyans,  Bruneis,  or  Brunei  Malays,  and  occasionally  Sarawak  Dyaks  visit  it. 

The  Kadyans  are  Mohammedans  by  faith  ;  they  make  good  colonists,  occupying  them¬ 
selves  with  agriculture,  forming  gardens  in  which  they  grow  quantities  of  vegetables,  also 
sugar-cane  and  ceri-leaves,  to  be  sold  in  Port  Victoria.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  rather 
pretty  (see  illustration,  page  128),  consisting  of  a  loose  dark  blue  skirt,  a  jacket  of  the  same 
material,  ornamented  at  the  wrists  for  some  distance  up  the  sleeve  with  strips  of  red  and 
white  cloth,  and  numerous  silver  bell-like  buttons.  Their  hair  is  twisted  in  a  knot  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  covered  generally  by  a  red  handkerchief.  The  men  dress  in  the  usual 
Malay  style,  loose  trousers  and  coat.  Amongst  the  Kadyans  I  formed  my  trusty  contingent 
of  hunters  and  servants,  and  found  them  most  trustworthy  and  intelligent,  hardworking  and 
willing  to  please ;  and  to  them  I  owed  much  of  my  success  hereafter.  The  Kadyans 
generally  leave  the  main  island  owing  to  the  persecutions  of  the  head-hunting  Kyans  and 
Muruts,  or  the  squeezing  of  the  ever  tax-collecting  Brunei  nobles  ;  once  settled  in  Labuan 
they  seldom  return  home. 

The  Bruneis  or  Brunei  Malays  are  deserters  from  the  once  far-famed  town  of  Brunei 
on  the  main  island.  In  Labuan  they  have  more  freedom  than  in  Brunei,  so  generally  settle 
down  for  good.  Their  houses  are  built  on  piles  over  the  sea  (see  illustration  opposite) :  being 
by  nature  a  sea-loving  race,  and  occupying  themselves  with  fishing,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
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suitable  and  cleanly  situation  they  could  choose,  though  probably  first  adopted  as  a  means 
of  greater  security  from  their  numerous  enemies.  The  Bruneis  are  also  well  known  in  the 
East  as  experts  in  the  art  of  working  metals. 

The  Sarawak  Dyaks  are  only  visitors  to  Labuan,  using  that  island  as  their  head-quarters 
when  they  come  to  the  North  Bornean  rivers  in  search  of  gutta-percha  or  rattan-canes. 
The  Dyaks  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  short  of  stature,  clear-skinned,  often  with  good  features ; 
they  are,  however,  fond  of  fighting  and  bloodshed,  cutting  off  heads  being  their  greatest 
pleasure.  For  the  most  part  they  retain  their  native  dress,  a  band  of  cloth  round  the  loins 
known  as  a  chawat.  Their  teeth  are  blackened  and  ornamented  Avith  small  gold  stars  let 
into  the  enamel ;  their  ears  are  bored  all  round  the  rim  with  numbers  of  holes  into  which 
fine  brass  wire  rings  are  inserted, — both  most  painful  operations  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  what 
pain  mankind  will  suffer,  only  to  be  fashionable !  As  the  Dyaks  do  not  inhabit  the  parts  of 
Borneo  visited  by  me,  I  shall  not  write  further  about  them  ;  but  of  their  somewhat  nearly 
allied  tribe  the  Murats  I  shall  be  able  to  say  something  later  on.  I  prefer  to  write  more 
about  Labuan  in  the  chronological  order  of  my  visits ;  so  we  will  return  to  the  narrative  of 
the  ill-fated  ‘  Spaniel.’ 

On  the  9th  we  started  northwards  once  more,  passing  the  islands  of  Pulo  Tega  about 
mid-day ;  during  the  afternoon  we  entered  the  most  splendid  natural  harbour  of  Pulo  Gaya. 
The  ‘  Spaniel  ’  was  getting  along  first  rate  until  suddenly  she  ran  well  on  to  a  coral-reef ; 
the  reason  of  this  mishap  being  that  one  of  the  kerosene-oil  tins  which  acted  as  beacons 
had  fallen  off  its  tripod  stand,  and  the  authorities  on  shore  had  neglected  to  replace  it,  so  I 
do  not  think  Ave  could  blame  our  captain.  Anchors  Avere  let  go  in  all  directions,  engines 
backed,  but  all  to  no  purpose — the  ‘Spaniel’  evidently  was  fast,  and  meant  stopping.  We 
landed  at  the  end  of  some  hundred  yards  of  rickety  nebong  pier,  Avhich  is  necessary  for 
connection  AAuth  the  shore,  the  coral-reefs  preventing  vessels  of  even  light  draught  approach¬ 
ing  closer,  our  dirty  little  steamer  forming  an  interesting  proof  of  this  fact. 

The  Resident  of  Pulo  Gaya  kindly  invited  the  feAv  European  passengers  to  visit  his 
bungalow,  AAdiich  Avas  perched  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  added  to  which  the  broiling  sun 
made  the  ascent  no  easy  task.  It  was  not  until  late  Avhen  Ave  returned  to  our  steamer  :  it 
being  noAv  Ioav  tide  the  corals  Avere  above  Avater  round  nearly  half  the  ship ;  but  to  me  this 
more  stable  state  of  things  was  quite  a  relief,  and  I  passed  a  comfortable  night.  The 
coolies  were  busy  nearly  all  night  shifting  the  cargo  to  the  stern ;  this  eventually,  Avith  the 
aid  of  stern-anchors  and  the  donkey-engine,  helped  the  vessel  off,  Avhen  she  triumphantly 
came  alongside  the  pier-head  shortly  before  mid-day.  That  same  evening  Ave  left  for 
Sandakan,  steaming  along  a  mountainous  coast ;  but  the  hills  inland  were  so  hidden  by  the 
clouds  that  we  Avere  unable  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them  until  almost  opposite  the  mountain 
of  Kina  Balu,  Avhen  a  rift  in  the  clouds  disclosed  for  a  few  minutes  to  our  wondering  eyes 
the  summit  of  this  truly  magnificent  mountain.  I  was  so  struck  by  its  appalling  height 
that  I  almost  feared  that  the  work  of  ascending  to  its  rocky  summit  Avould  be  more  than  I 
could  accomplish ;  but  years  later  Avhen  camped  far  above  the  clouds  Ave  were  able  to  watch 
the  steamers,  perhaps  this  very  boat,  as  they  plied  betAveen  the  Bornean  ports. 

The  ‘  Spaniel  ’  was  noAV  going  well,  and  it  was  not  until  the  folloAving  morning  that  Ave 
had  another  mishap,  which  might  have  proved  serious.  On  passing  the  island  of  Bjvnguey 
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the  captain  took  the  safer  or  outside  course,  but,  before  he  had  proceeded  many  miles,  ran 
his  vessel  on  to  another  coral-reef :  this  time,  however,  the  sea  bumped  her  a  good  deal,  and 
if  the  wind  had  got  up  she  would  have  soon  had  a  hole  knocked  in  the  bottom ;  but  after 
two  hours  of  full  steam  ahead  varied  by  full  steam  astern,  we  were  enabled  once  more  to 
continue  our  voyage. 

The  coral-reefs  round  the  coast  of  North  Borneo  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  vessels  to  touch  once  or  twice  in  a  voyage  :  these  reefs  are  so  dangerous  in 
the  Mallawalle  passage  diming  daylight,  as  there  is  neither  beacon  nor  buoy  to  steer  by, 
that  captains  have  to  thread  their  way  amongst  them  with  the  greatest  caution ;  of  course 
after  dark  the  passage  is  next  to  impossible.  The  reefs  grow  up  like  walls  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  so  that  a  ship  might  sound  twenty  fathoms,  ivhile  the  next 
cast  of  the  lead  would  be  less  than  two  ;  but  luckily  their  composition  is  soft,  and  unless 
the  weather  is  rough  little  harm  is  done. 

Our  voyage  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  we  entered 
the  fine  harbour  of  Sandakan :  no  one  could  have  been  more  relieved  than  myself  to  bid 
good-bye  to  the  dirty  little  4  Spaniel.’  The  Chinese  steamship  owners  do  not  care  about 
European  passengers,  as  they  require  a  large  space  at  their  disposal  and  waiting  upon, 
whereas  Chinese  passengers  will  crowd  together  and  be  contented  with  very  little.  Perhaps 
this  in  some  way  accounts  for  the  high  passage-money  and  want  of  accommodation. 

In  Sandakan  we  put  up  at  the  Best  House,  a  most  comfortable  little  house,  under  the 
able  management  of  Mr.  Bailey.  I  believe  that  this  house  has  since  been  given  up,  and 
that  visitors  have  now  to  stop  at  an  hotel  under  Chinese  management. 

Sandakan  is  the  chief  port  of  North  Borneo  and  the  seat  of  government ;  in  those  days 
it  was  decidedly  a  most  unpretentious-looking  place.  The  small  township  is  built  partly 
on  the  slopes  of  some  steep  sandy  hills  that  run  down  close  to  the  sea,  and  partly,  after  the 
Brunei  fashion,  on  piles  over  the  sea.  It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  North 
Borneo,  the  forest  being  cleared  away  for  some  distance  inland ;  but  the  hills  I  fancy  are 
rather  too  steep  to  build  on  without  a  heavy  expenditure  for  levelling  and  building  roads, 
the  sandy  soil  being  easily  cut  up  by  the  heavy  rains :  if  there  is  a  future  for  it  this  difficulty 
will  not  be  easily  overcome.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  Government  were  building 
substantial  piers  over  the  shallower  parts  of  the  coast  for  Chinese  shops,  it  being  apparently 
easier  to  build  over  the  water  than  on  the  land.  The  toivn  consisted  of  wooden  buildings, 
in  one  or  two  cases  roofed  with  galvanized  iron ;  the  chief  buildings  were  the  Government 
offices  and  a  few  brick  shops.  The  usual  collection  of  tumble-down  leaf  shanties,  mostly 
built  on  piles,  formed  the  native  quarter  ;  this  part  of  Sandakan  has  since  been  burnt  down, 
and  no  doubt  replaced  by  buildings  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  British 
North  Borneo.  The  European  part  of  the  community  had  perched  their  bungalows  on  the 
hills  some  little  distance  from  the  town,  where  fresh  breezes  would  be  more  plentiful. 
There  were  in  those  days  some  fifteen  Europeans  in  Sandakan,  chiefly  in  the  employ  of’  the 
Company, — this  was  in  the  year  1885  ;  but  of  late  years  their  numbers  have,  I  believe,  been 
greatly  augmented  and  again  decreased.  Besides  the  Chinese,  who,  as  usual,  predominate, 
there  are  numbers  of  Sulu  Islanders  and  other  native  races  that  visit  Sandakan  in  their 
prahus  on  trading-expeditions. 
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I  visited  Sandakan  because  I  knew  of  no  other  place  at  the  time  where  one  could 
find  accommodation,  and  that  by  my  meeting  .the  Company’s  officials  I  should  be  able  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  the  country.  My  stay  was  short,  as  I  again  left  for  Pulo  Gaya  on 
the  28th,  where  I  expected  to  meet  a  man  that  I  had  engaged  in  Labuan  with  a  native 
contingent,  who  was  to  act  as  my  guide  to  Kina  Balu. 

However,  during  the  few  days  I  remained  in  Sandakan  I  used  to  ramble  about  in  the 
forests  and  made  a  small  collection  of  birds— one  of  the  first  being  that  extraordinary  long¬ 
tailed  white  Paradise  Plycatcher  ( Terpsiphone  affinis),  also  a  handsome  green-breasted 
Partridge  ( Bollulns  rouloul ) ;  though  very  common  in  collections,  this  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
little  bird,  with  a  hair-like  crest  on  the  top  of  its  head,  and  bright  coral-red  beak  and  feet ; 
the  small  green  Cock-of-the-Rock  ( Calyptomena  viridis )  and  many  other  interesting  species 
were  collected.  In  one  of  these  early  morning  rambles  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
spectator  of  one  of  nature’s  curious  dramas.  Whilst  standing  still  I  saw  what  I  took  to  be 
a  small  red  bird  settle  on  a  tree-stump ;  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  one  of  those  long  green 
whip-snakes  began  to  ascend  the  tree  by  the  aid  of  the  small  branches  ;  the  red  bird,  which 
proved  to  be  a  tree-frog,  croaked  in  alarm,  but  seemed  quite  unable  to  use  its  powers  of 
escape.  Slowly  the  snake  twined  up  the  stem ;  the  tree-frog,  knowing  its  last  moments 
were  near,  seemed  perfectly  petrified  with  fear,  and  in  one  of  its  feeble  jumps  the  snake 
sprang  at  it  and  caught  it  by  the  hind  legs  :  the  snake  hung  half  its  length  in  the  air  with 
the  croaking  frog  in  its  jaws.  Having  a  natural  antipathy  to  snakes  I  shot  it  in  this 
position,  when  it  immediately  relaxed  its  hold  of  the  frog,  which  dropped  to  the  ground. 
“  Just  what  I  have  been  waiting  for,”  said  the  snake’s  spouse  as  she  seized  the  poor  little 
wretch  before  it  had  reached  many  feet  on  the  stem  of  a  neighbouring  tree;  the  little  frog, 
however,  stuck  so  firmly  to  the  tree  with  its  peculiar  sucker-like  toes,  that  I  was  able  to 
approach  near  enough  to  administer  a  rap  on  the  head  to  the  snake,  and  so  ended  this 
unequal  conflict. 

That  snakes  hunt  in  pairs  there  is  little  doubt :  a  friend  in  Sandakan  showed  me  a 
snake  eleven  feet  long  that  he  had  shot  in  the  forest,  whilst  on  its  way  to  attack  his  dogs, 
which  were  at  the  moment  busy  worrying  its  companion. 

In  Sandakan  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  de  Fontaine,  Captain  of  the  Police 
Force  ;  he  showed  me  a  most  interesting  collection  of  native  arms  and  armour,  many  of 
'which  he  had  himself  taken  in  mortal  combat  in  the  various  police  raids  against  the 
aborigines.  The  next  time  I  met  this  unfortunate  gentleman  it  was  under  very  different 
circumstances. 

On  the  28th  April  I  returned  to  Pulo  Gaya  by  the  SS.  ‘  Banca  ’ ;  though  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  ‘  Spaniel,’  even  on  this  ship,  but  for  the  captain,  things  would  have 
been  bad  indeed.  The  cabins  are  generally  used  for  the  smoking  of  that  foul-smelling  drug, 
opium,  and  unfit  for  anyone  but  Chinamen. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  Pulo  Gaya  kindly  invited  me  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him 
while  waiting  for  my  followers  from  Labuan ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  May  that  they 
arrived,  so  I  amused  myself  in  rambling  about  the  island  and  in  examining  the  coral-reefs. 
Pulo  Gaya,  or  Gaya  Island,  is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  Company’s  possessions  on 
the  west  coast,  and  is  well  chosen  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  almost  enclosed  by 
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high  hills  and  islands.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  Chinese  shops,  built  in  a  row  facing 
the  sea  on  a  few  acres  of  flat  land,  about  the  only  level  space  in  the  island.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  “  Town  lots  ”  in  Pulo  Gaya  would  be  a  successful  speculation,  as  years  later 
when  I  visited  the  place  the  shops  looked  decidedly  the  Avorse  for  wear  and  had  not 
increased  in  number.  At  one  time  the  Chinese  opened  a  small  sago  factory,  but  they 
shortly  abandoned  this  business.  The  Government  buildings  are  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  are  built  of  the  usual  materials  employed  in  this  country,  attaps  and  kajangs,  the 
latter  being  flat  mats  of  threaded  palm-leaves,  which  form  capital  walls  to  a  house  when 
nailed  over  a  wooden  framework.  In  Gaya  one  of  the  Company’s  officers  reigns  and  has 
jurisdiction  over  some  hundreds  of  square  miles  on  the  mainland  opposite,  most  of  which 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  visited.  Gaya  is,  I  should  think,  a  most  unhealthy  place ;  it  is 
certainly  a  very  hot  one,  being  sheltered  from  most  winds  ;  if  a  good  site  for  a  town  could 
be  chosen  on  the  main  island  where  steamers  could  touch,  it  would  be  a  good  move  to 
abandon  Gaya  for  more  reasons  than  its  unhealthy  position.  The  Company’s  officers  see 
little  or  nothing  of  the  people  they  are  supposed  to  be  ruling,  as  few  natives  would  trouble 
to  come  over  to  the  island  to  have  then-  disputes  settled ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  they  do 
little  trade.  It  is,  however,  a  suitable  depot  for  prisoners,  and  there  were  rumours  that  at 
one  time  the  jail  would  have  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to  accommodate  the  large  percentage 
of  the  population  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  admonish  by  a  little  holiday  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense. 

From  the  Government  bungalow,  in  the  early  morning  and  evening,  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  Kina  Balu  is  to  be  obtained.  During  the  day,  soon  after  nine  o’clock,  this 
mountain  is  nearly  always  hidden  in  clouds.  We  made  several  pleasant  boating  expeditions 
round  Gaya  Island,  and  on  one  occasion  we  pulled  up  one  of  the  large  bamboo  basket  fish- 
traps,  to  see  if  we  could  find  our  dinner.  The  basket  was  full  of  fine  fish,  so  the  Govern¬ 
ment  levied  tax  ;  in  taking  one  of  the  fish  out  the  native  boatman  suddenly  cried  out  with 
pain,  a  small  fish  about  eight  inches  long  having  bitten  him  through  the  finger ;  on  picking 
up  this  fish  later  on  I  found  that  it  had  teeth  like  a  rat,  so  I  offered  it  the  wooden  stem  of 
a  match,  which  it  cut  through  with  one  bite  as  if  with  a  knife.  We  visited  several  small 
islands  on  which  numbers  of  Pigeons  ( Carpophaga  cenea  et  bicolor)  had  taken  up  their 
abode  for  the  time ;  these  birds  are  always  numerous  on  the  smaller  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  where  no  doubt  they  are  seldom  molested.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  soon  ended  our  day’s 
enjoyment. 

One  of  the  common  birds  on  this  island  was  a  Tree-Swallow  ( Artamus  leucorhynchus). ' 
This  bird  is  called  a  Tree-Swallow  from  its  habit  of  flying  about  after  the  manner  of 
Swallows,  and  frequently  resting  on  the  branches  of  dead  trees  ;  but  I  should  think  that,  from 
its  mode  of  nesting  and  its  eggs,  it  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Shrikes.  The  Tree- 
Swallows  are  most  disagreeable  little  birds ;  they  sit  in  families  of  four  or  five,  huddled  close 
together  on  the  bare  branches  of  some  dead  tree,  and  attack  every  other  species  that  come 
near  this  spot ;  their  note  is  a  ceaseless  disagreeable  sharp  chatter. 

On  the  7th  May  my  men  arrived  from  Labuan,  so  I  hoped  to  he  able  to  start  on  the 
following  morning ;  but  somehow  I  had  little  hopes  of  success — the  dry  season  being  far 
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advanced,  and,  as  far  as  my  little  knowledge  of  Eastern  travel  went,  I  could  not  see  how  we 
were  going  to  protect  our  goods  from  the  drenching  rains.  When  the  morning  came  and 
I  had  said  good-bye  to  my  kind  host  at  the  pier-head,  we  espied  two  steam-launches 
entering  the  harbour  with  De  Fontaine,  all  the  orang  puteh  of  the  west  coast,  and  a  small 
army  of  Dyak  and  Sikh  police  on  board.  We  wTere  informed  that  several  tribes  about  the 
foot  of  Kina  Bain  had  been  misbehaving  themselves  after  their  manner,  by  collecting  a  few 
heads  to  celebrate  their  harvest  thanksgiving ;  but  unfortunately  for  me  they  had,  I  believe, 
attacked  a  village  that  had  tendered  its  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Company,  so  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  send  this  expedition  against  them.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  all 
my  preparations,  but  I  believe  it  was  for  the  best,  as,  judging  from  my  experience  when  I 
did  reach  that  mountain  some  two  years  later,  I  am  sure  that  the  preparations  made  by  my 
guide  would  have  been  fatal  to  any  chance  of  success  ;  so  I  was  advised  to  try  the  Padas  Fiver, 
and  started  in  that  direction  the  following  morning.  After  coasting  a  few  miles  the  wind 
blew  so  hard  in  our  faces  that  the  two  rotten  little  prahus  made  no  progress  and  began 
shipping  water  freely,  so  we  sought  shelter  in  one  of  the  rivers.  All  the  North  Bornean 
rivers  have  sand-bars  across  the  mouths,  which  makes  them  difficult  and  often  dangerous 
to  enter :  on  this  occasion  the  first  prahu  shipped  a  wave  over  the  stern,  which,  however,  did 
not  do  much  harm;  the  natives  in  the  other  one  jumped  out  and  helped  their  boat  over  the 
bar,  without  getting  water  into  her.  Much  to  our  surprise  we  noticed  the  steam-launches 
pass  us,  evidently  having  abandoned  their  expedition  to  Kina  Balu  for  the  time  being. 
After  a  sharp  shower  we  commenced  rigging  up  a  small  shelter  until  the  wind  abated. 
The  Company’s  officer  in  charge  of  the  district  hearing  that  two  white  men  were  encamped 
a  short  distance  off,  kindly  sent  us  an  invitation  to  share  his  hospitality;  this  we  gladly 
accepted,  as  there  were  sufficient  sandflies  and  mosquitoes  at  that  camp  to  keep  a  regiment 
awake ;  so  leaving  our  boats  in  charge  of  the  men  we  struck  inland  for  his  house.  After 
wading  through  a  mud-swamp  we  reached  the  splendid  open  plain  of  Patatan,  and  before 
we  had  gone  far  we  met  our  future  host  coming  to  welcome  us. 

I  remained  in  Patatan  two  days,  and  for  the  first  time  visited  some  of  the  Bornean 
aborigines.  The  Dusuns,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  called,  are  a  hard-working 
lot  of  people,  devoting  their  time  almost  entirely  to  rice-cultivation.  The  rice  grown  by 
them  is  called  swamp-rice,  to  distinguish  it  from  hill -rice.  The  different  states  of  rice  are 
denoted  by  the  natives  by  three  separate  terms — in  the  fields  it  is  known  as  paddi, 
unboiled  as  bras,  and  boiled  as  nasi.  The  plain  of  Patatan  is  well  suited  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  cereal,  and  the  inhabitants  make  the  most  of  their  good  fortune ;  the  ground  is 
turned  over  by  a  rude  plough  drawn  by  buffaloes,  and  after  the  harvest  they  have  often  a 
good  deal  to  barter  to  their  less  fortunate,  but  I  must  say  often  more  lazy,  brethren.  The 
Bajows  of  the  Tampassuk  plains  could  raise  enough  rice  for  nearly  the  whole  of  North 
Borneo ;  but  they  are  much  too  idle  to  plant  more  than  their  household  needs,  and  when  the 
crop  fails  they  have  to  buy  from  the  more  industrious  Dusuns  ;  consequently  the  Patatan 
Dusuns  are  better  off  than  any  Bornean  tribe  I  visited.  Besides  rice  they  have  large 
coconut-plantations ;  betel-nut  and  other  fruits  are  also  cultivated  on  the  small  hills  that 
stud  the  plain.  Their  only  trouble  is  an  occasional  flood,  when  many  cattle  are  washed 
away  and  other  damage  done. 
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Some  of  the  Dusun  houses  are  very  large :  one  house  I  visited  belonging  to  the  head 
of  the  tribe,  a  lady,  was  over  eighty  yards  long,  but  so  dark  and  gloomy  inside  that  it  was 
difficult  to  see.  We  sat  for  a  short  time  on  some  boxes  in  the  centre  of  a  curious  crowd  of 
Dusuns,  the  Resident  explaining  to  our  hostess  that  I  had  come  to  see  her  house  and 
was  visiting  Borneo  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  birds  ;  this  was  entirely  beyond  their 
comprehension,  as  to  their  minds  a  bird  without  its  flesh  would  be  perfectly  useless.  The 
lady  seemed  very  anxious  to  have  one  of  the  Company’s  flags  presented  to  her,  which 
my  friend  promised.  On  our  way  home  we  came  across  a  peculiar  carved  wooden  figure 
which  was  placed  as  a  landmark ;  we  also  noticed  two  or  three  curiously  painted  wooden 
tombs,  like  boxes.  The  Dusuns,  as  far  as  European  ideas  go,  have  no  religion,  though 
believing  in  a  spiritual  existence  hereafter :  most  of  their  ghosts  live  on  the  top  of  Kina 
Balu ;  they  fear  evil  spirits,  and  have  many  curious  rites,  to  which  I  will  refer  later  on 
after  visiting  that  mountain.  The  next  day  we  took  a  long  walk,  and  on  our  way  home 
visited  a  house  in  which  a  marriage  was  being  celebrated.  The  house  was  a  long  one  and 
crowded  with  natives,  all  dressed  in  their  best — natives  in  Borneo,  like  ourselves,  having 
a  Sunday  suit.  They  were  all — women,  men,  and  children — more  or  less  intoxicated,  and 
Avere  very  jolly.  Drink  often  improves  a  Dusun — he  loses  his  shyness  and  Avelcomes  his 
friends  most  heartily.  We  Avere  requested  to  join  in  the  feast,  and  being  hungry  Ave  did  so  ; 
but  the  meat — buffalo — AA7as  far  too  tough,  and  a  little  went  a  long  Avay  toAvards  satisfying 
our  hunger.  The  liquor  Avas,  hoAvever,  floAving  like  Avater  ;  it  is  called  arrack,  and  is  made 
by  fermenting  rice  :  this  I  did  not  care  about  either,  it  being  evidently  an  acquired  taste. 
Most  of  the  men  were  clean  healthy-looking  felloAvs,  with  smooth  good-tempered  faces,  and 
some  were  decidedly  good-looking  ;  they  Avere  dressed  in  short  loose  trousers  and  jackets  of 
dark  blue  cloth,  then’  head-covering  being  a  red  or  blue  handkerchief  tAvisted  turban  fashion ; 
the  unmarried  men  having  long  hair.  The  Avomen  also  Avear  knickerbockers  and  a  sort  of  Eton 
jacket,  and  round  then  Avaists  are  Avound  innumerable  coils  of  blackened  rattan-cane,  strung 
Avith  metal  rings  and  small  brightly-polished  cylinders  of  steel.  Their  coiffure  is  simple, 
being  a  knob  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  stuck  through  Avith  a  long  pin  either  of  brass  or 
bone ;  some  had  many  bracelets  of  brass  Avire  on  then  arms.  Their  best  holiday  hats  are 
most  curious,  being  like  the  roof  of  a  small  Chinese  pagoda,  beautifully  plaited  with 
coloured  straAvs  of  red,  yelloAv,  and  black  ;  at  the  extreme  point  of  the.  pagoda  is  a  tuft  of 
feathers.  I  think  if  I  had  to  aAvard  the  apple  of  Paris  to  the  beauties  of  Borneo,  the 
Patatan  ladies  would  stand  the  best  chance  of  receiving  it.  Noav  that  I  have  described  our 
company,  I  will  proceed  Avith  the  entertainment.  This  feast  had  already — -Avhen  Ave 
arrived — been  going  on  for  about  forty-six  hours,  and  would  probably  continue  another 
eighteen,  making  a  three  days’  ball.  The  great  enjoyment  after  drinking  seems  to  be 
dancing  on  these  occasions.  The  dancers  consist  of  three  persons — tAvo  Avomen,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  long  house,  and  a  man,  who  seems  to  do  much  as  he  likes.  The  Avomen  have 
little  to  do,  merely  posturing,  holding  out  their  arms  at  full  length  and  sloAATly  turning  their 
hands  up  and  doAvn ;  their  feet  are  slowly  moved  Avithout  changing  their  place  on  the  floor 
during  the  Avhole  dance.  The  man,  hoAvever,  careers  up  and  doAvn  the  house  Avith  a  huge 
grass  appendage  tied  to  his  back  Avith  bits  of  jingling  metal  and  horn  fastened  to  it ;  Avith 
bounds  accompanied  by  fiendish  yells  like  a  roaring  maniac,  he  remains  dancing  a  sort 
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of  break-down  before  one  of  his  partners  for  a  few  moments,  then  with  a  bound  he  is  off  to 
the  other  end  of  the  house  :  as  this  is  considered  really  hard  work,  there  are  numerous 
intervals  during  the  performance,  which  are  occupied  in  administering  potations  to  the 
supposed  exhausted  male  performer.  Ihe  music  consists  of  gongs  beaten  in  unison,  and 
the  beating  of  the  native  tom-tom.  The  long  Dusun  houses  are  well  suited  to  such  enter¬ 
tainments,  one  side  being  clear  from  end  to  end  and  covered  with  elastic  planks  of  unrolled 
bamboo  ;  as  usual,  the  building  is  erected  on  piles.  The  other  half  of  the  house  is  divided 
into  many  small  cubicles  (like  a  school  dormitory) ;  these  are  the  private  apartments  of 
the  various  inhabitants. 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  Patatan  after  having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  visit, 
e  embarked  once  more  in  the  rotten  little  prahus  and  set  sail ;  but  the  wind  soon  changed 
to  an  unfavourable  quarter,  so  our  progress  was  slow.  All  Bornean  natives  are  of  course 
ignorant  and  therefore  superstitious,  but  to-day  a  curious  coincidence  happened :  several 
heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  on  us  and  on  the  sea  around  without  any  clouds  being  visible ;  the 
men  began  to  talk  to  one  another,  and  when  we  inquired  what  they  were  conversing  about, 
they  told  us  it  was  a  most  unlucky  sign,  and  that  some  people  were  being  killed  at  the 
moment :  however,  we  laughed  at  their  fears  ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  hours  later  that 
we  learned  that  their  curious  omen  was  actually  going  to  prove  true.  At  last  we  reached 
some  small  islands  known  as  Pulo  Danarwan ;  here  we  found  the  steam-launches  anchored, 
and  judged  by  the  faces  of  the  natives  on  board  that  something  serious  had  taken  place. 
A  Dyak  policeman  had  just  arrived  with  bad  news ;  he  told  us  that  Dr.  Fraser  had  been  shot 
dead,  Captain  de  Fontaine  wounded  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  the  Jemadhar  and  two 
other  officers  killed,  and  eight  police  wounded,  some  severely.  The  Dyak  himself  seemed 
in  great  glee,  his  legs  being  splashed  with  blood,  and  he  exhibited  his  sword  to  some  of  his 
admirers.  As  I  was  not  at  Kawang,  where  this  unfortunate  affair  took  place,  and  as  it  has 
to  do  with  my  tale,  I  copy  extracts  from  ‘  The  British  North  Borneo  Herald  ’  of  June  1st, 
1885: — “It  appears  that  on  the  10th  inst.  .  .  .  that  Captain  de  Fontaine  .  .  .  with  a  party 
of  constabulary  arrived  at  Kawang,  which  was  selected  as  the  most  convenient  and  direct 
point  of  departure  for  an  expedition  to  the  village  of  a  Murut  chief,  one  Bandurong. 

“  Messengers  were  sent  to  Papar  to  bring  in  50  Dusuns  to  act  as  carriers  for  the  party, 
but  only  30  came,  and  the  Bajow  headmen  of  Kawang  were  asked  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  headmen  reluctantly  promised  to  use  their  influence,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  service 
was  very  unpopular  with  the  people,  and  thereupon  the  Resident  announced  that  a  fine 
would  be  imposed  if  the  requisition  were  not  complied  with.  The  Bajows  of  the  coast  are 
noted  cattle-robbers,  and  the  Dusun  carriers  from  Papar  recognized  a  buffalo  which 
had  recently  been  stolen  and  laid  their  case  before  the  Resident,  who  ordered  the  buffalo  to 
be  returned  to  its  owners.  This  action,  though  of  course  unavoidable,  had  a  tendency  to 
further  augment  the  ill-feeling  brought  about  by  the  demand  for  baggage-carriers.  Amongst 
the  Bajows  were  recognized  the  noted  cattle-thieves,  Sahat  and  Bagul  Puteh. 

“  Orang  Kaya  Awang,  an  agent  of  Pangeran  Roup,  who  has  been  influenced  by  persons 
in  Brunei,  Avas  also  seen  going  about  amongst  the  villagers  ....  On  the  12th  instant,  as 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  required  number  of  baggage-carriers,  it  was  proposed 
to  defer  the  departure  of  the  expedition  pending  further  communication  with  Papar.  The 
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stores  were  ordered  to  be  put  back  in  the  bouse  of  the  Datu  of  the  village,  and  the  men  of 
the  Constabulary  were  ‘  dismissed.’ 

“  The  Europeans  and  the  officers  of  the  Constabulary  w^re  standing  about  under  a  tree 
in  a  large  plain  near  the  village,  when  two  men  came  up  with  muskets  in  their  hands  and 
entered  into  an  apparently  friendly  conversation  with  Dr.  Fraser.  Without  any  warning 
one  of  the  men  suddenly  discharged  his  musket,  killing  the  Doctor  instantaneously;  an 
alarm  was  occasioned.  Seven  Bajows,  friends  of  the  two  men  alluded  to,  and  including 
Orang  Kaya  Awang  and  the  two  cattle-thieves  above  mentioned,  at  once  ‘  amoked,’  and 
speared  fatally  Jemadhar  Asa  Singh,  Sergeant-Major  Narain  Singh,  and  Private  Jendah 
Singh ;  they  then  endeavoured  to  escape  by  rushing  across  the  plain  towards  the  jungle, 
when  Captain  de  Fontaine  in  the  most  plucky  manner  pursued  them.  All  this  happened  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  only,  and  no  one  had  time  to  support  Captain  de  Fontaine  before 
he  tripped  up  and  fell  on  the  ground,  when  the  Bajows  turned  on  him  and  inflicted  no  less 
than  nine  spear  wounds  on  different  parts  of  his  body,  three  of  his  assailants  falling,  however, 
to  his  revolver.  By  this  time  the  Sikhs,  who  were  at  some  little  distance  off,  had  seized 
their  rifles  and  opened  fire,  killing  three  others  of  the  Bajows  and  wounding  the  remaining 

two,  who  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape  to  the  jungle . None  of  the  Bajow 

villagers  took  part  in  the  disturbance,  with  the  exception  of  the  nine  amokers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  village ;  but  the  chief,  Datu  Dullah,  accompanied 
the  Resident  to  Gaya.  It  was  found  that  eight  privates  were  wounded,  some  of  them 
severely.  Until  further  intelligence  is  received,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
treacherous  attack  was  premeditated,  or  whether,  as  some  think,  the  first  gun  went  off 
by  accident,  giving  rise  to  the  panic  which  had  such  sad  results ;  under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  we  deem  it  right  to  refrain  from  comment.” 

Later  news  settled  all  doubts  as  to  the  premeditation  of  this  “  amok.”  The  Bajows, 
whether  seven  or  nine  in  number,  prepared  the  day  before  with  their  Hadjis  (or  Mohammedans 
who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca)  for  almost  certain  death ;  and  though  dreadful 
were  the  consequences  of  their  sudden  and  to  our  ideas  most  treacherous  attack,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  these  men  were  little  less  than  heroes.  I  must  say  I  always  view  such 
deeds  from  the  natives’  side  as  well  as  that  of  the  European,  and  that  I  cannot  help  regard¬ 
ing  these  seven  Bajows,  who  attacked,  after  their  mode  of  warfare,  no  less  than  eighty  men 
better  armed  than  they  were,  as  “  braves  ”  indeed.  Whether  aborigines,  when  they  attack 
Europeans  by  such  sudden  and  to  our  minds  such  treacherous  modes,  are  justified  or  not, 
the  reader  must  decide  for  himself;  but  when  the  civilizing  (?)  white  man  goes  into  countries 
to  which  he  has  not  the  least  right  in  the  world,  armed  with  weapons  of  the  most  improved 
pattern  and  other  Christian-like  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  his  dark-skinned 
brethren,  I  will  ask,  What  other  mode  of  fighting  is  left  to  them  ?  No  doubt  these  Bajows 
imagined  that  this  expedition  had  intentions  on  their  lives  and  property,  so  they  attacked 
it  in  the  only  way  left  open  to  them  with  the  least  chance  of  success,  and  that  chance 
slight  indeed. 

The  steam-launches  now  neared  the  opposite  coast,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  dead  and  wounded  were  brought  from  the  shore  in  canoes.  Seeing 
the  fearful  plight  poor  De  Fontaine  was  in,  I  offered  my  services  to  the  Resident  to  nurse 
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him  as  far  as  Sandakan,  which  few  of  us  entertained  the  slightest  hopes  of  him  reaching 
alive.  It  was  not  until  late  that  we  were  able  to  start,  the  two  remaining  officers  being 
busy  with  their  despatches,  which  we  were  to  take  to  Sandakan,  until  midnight. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  ‘  Kimanis  ’  the  Resident  discussed  his  future  actions  :  his  fellow 
officer  was  for  returning  on  the  morrow  and  burning  the  Bajow  village  ;  here  I  regret  that 
I  expressed  my  opinion  that  as  the  actual  culprits  had  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  for 
their  crime,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  useless  action,  besides  it  could  be  easily  carried  out  at 
another  time  if  necessary.  I  mention  this  fact  as  some  years  later  I  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  one  of  the  Company’s  officials,  and,  amongst  other  charges,  was  that  by  following 
my  advice  on  this  occasion  the  affairs  of  the  Kawang  Bajows  were  still  in  an  unsettled 
state ;  and  yet  the  very  mouth-piece  of  the  Government  distinctly  states  that  “  none  of  the 

Bajow  villagers  took  part  in  the  disturbance . and  consequently  no  punishment  was 

inflicted  on  the  village.”  Later  on,  however,  they  were  ordered  to  pay  a  fine,  which  I  am 
doubtful  if  they  ever  did,  most  of  the  Bajows  leaving  their  village  for  good. 

It  was  not  until  midnight  on  the  12th  that  the  4  Kimanis  ’  left  with  l)e  Fontaine  and 
eight  wounded  Sikhs  on  board,  one  of  the  Company’s  officers  being  in  charge  of  this  floating 
hospital.  On  the  horrors  of  the  next  three  days  and  nights  I  will  not  dwell :  several  times  we 
thought  De  Fontaine’s  end  had  come — but  no,  he  must  still  suffer  and  finish  this  last  terrible 
journey :  at  times  even  the  sea  was  rough,  and,  as  if  to  make  his  agony  the  greater,  our  steamer’s 
machinery  broke  down  close  to  the  island  of  Malawalli  for  several  hours  ;  the  very  sun 
baked  our  suffering  wounded :  a  few’  more  days  of  such  a  voyage  would  have  turned  my  hair 
grey.  Several  of  the  Sikhs  were  severely  wounded,  one  had  a  bullet-hole  right  through  his 
chest :  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  fortitude  these  brave  fellows  bore  their  sufferings, 
with  hardly  a  murmur;  later  on  all  these  men  recovered  in  the  hospital  of  Sandakan. 

Poor  De  Fontaine  reached  Sandakan  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  at  3  p.m.  ;  there  he 
lingered  on  until  the  evening  of  the  17th,  when  kind  Death  relieved  him  from  further 
suffering.  On  the  following  evening  we  saw  the  last  rites  performed  over  one  we  had 
almost  learned  to  love  in  his  dire  affliction,  and  many  an  eye  was  dimmed  ere  we  turned 
from  his  last  resting-place.  He  was  buried  beside  the  late  Frank  Hatton,  who  met  with 
his  death  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  -rifle.  On  the  19th  I  returned  to  Labuan,  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  having  a  very  depressing  effect ;  here  my  second  Chinese  servant 
refused  to  go  any  further,  having  seen  rather  more  than  he  cared  about  in  his  short  visit  to 
North  Borneo,  so  I  had  to  employ  a  native  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  his  duties.  On 
the  1st  June  we  sailed  across  to  the  Padas  River,  landing  at  Mempakol :  there  I  waited  two 
days  for  the  officer  in  charge,  who  intended  to  make  a  long  stay  inland,  travelling  by  the 
same  river ;  but  as  he  did  not  seem  quite  certain  as  to  the  day  of  his  departure,  we  did  not 
wait  any  longer. 

Mempakol  is  one  of  the  Company’s  stations  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from  the  em¬ 
bouchures  of  the  Padas  River ;  it  consists  of  a  few  Chinese  shops  and  a  sago  factory,  also  in 
Chinese  hands.  The  village  is  built  close  to  the  sea  on  a  narrow  sandspit,  and  at  the  back 
is,  at  low  water,  a  filthy  stinking  mangrove-swamp  ;  the  whole  country  round  about  is  swamp 
for  miles,  and  a  more  depressing  and  unhealthy-looking  place  I  have  seldom  seen.  The 
officials  of  the  Company  who  are  doomed  to  this  place  of  exile  must  have  a  sorry  time 
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indeed,  and  nearly  all  are  victims,  as  might  be  expected,  to  malarial  fever.  During  my 
short  visit  I  watched  two  fishermen  for  some  time  in  the  early  morning  fishing  with  a  large 
net,  which  was  lowered  into  the  sea  by  means  of  two  long  poles  and  ropes :  when  the  fish, 
mostly  grey  mullet,  swim  in  shoals  over  the  net  they  are  easily  seen  by  the  two  men  from 
their  high  perches  ;  the  net  is  quickly  raised  and  an  assistant  collects  the  spoils  with  a 
landing-net.  While  I  was  sketching  the  accompanying  illustration  quite  a  number  of  fish 
were  captured,  and  immediately  purchased  by  the  Chinese  coolies,  who  seemed  more  anxious 
about  the  fish  than  the  fishermen  themselves. 

When  visiting  Mempakol  for  the  first  time  a  stranger  would  wonder  to  himself  why 
such  a  miserable  site  had  been  selected  for  the  few  shops,  Government  buildings,  and  native 
hovels  which  compose  this  station;  but  as  it  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Padas  andKilias 
Rivers,  where  the  sago  industry  is  extensively  carried  on,  the  flat  swampy  nature  of  the 
country  being  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  palm,  and  employing  a  large 
population,  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports  are  considerable  ;  it  also  has  the  advantage  of 
close  proximitv  to  Labuan,  that  island  being  about  one  hour  s  sail  distant :  but  for  all  these 
advantages  a  more  miserable  and  unhealthy  spot  I  have  seldom  seen. 

We  made  an  early  start  from  Mempakol,  sailing  up  one  of  the  many  channels  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Padas  River  until  we  came  to  a  “  Keelong,”  or  native  stake  fish-trap,  in  which 
the  two  owners  were  busily  engaged  collecting  the  fish.  The  “  Keelongs  ”  are  made  of 
fences  of  thin  laths  of  wood  stretching  out  into  the  shallower  parts  of  the  sea  for  over  one 
hundred  yards,  like  salmon  stake-nets,  and  end  in  an  enclosure  which  the  fish  unknowingly 
enter  when  trying  to  pass  the  slender  wooden  fence  that  bars  their  passage  ;  so  cleverly 
arranged  is  this  enclosure  that  the  more  a  fish  seeks  to  escape  the  further  it  enters  its 
prison.  The  natives  were  collecting  their  captives  in  the  inner  enclosure  by  means  of  a 
long  piece  of  “  Keelong  ”  fence,  which  one  of  them  by  diving  fixed  to  the  bottom  close 
round  the  sides,  then  by  gradually  narrowing  the  space  they  were  able  to  roll  the  fish  up  in  the 
mat-like  fencing  and  lift  all  out  together :  sometimes  small  sharks  and  crocodiles  up  to  nine 
feet  long  get  into  these  traps,  when  they  mnst  prove  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  the  man  who 
does  the  diving.  We  purchased  for  a  few  cents  some  fine  fish  for  ourselves  and  onr  boat’s' 
crew,  on  which  we  breakfasted,  at  the  landing-stage  of  some  Brunei  houses.  During  this 
repast  an  amusing  incident  happened.  A  child — perhaps  three  years  old — had  been  doing 
its  best  to  make  things  as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  its  mother  by  shrieking,  when  the 
woman  losing  all  patience  chucked  the  little  urchin  out  of  the  door  into  the  water  below ; 
after  a  good  deal  of  spluttering,  the  child  swam  to  one  of  the  many  piles  on  which  these 
houses  are  built,  where  it  remained  clinging  until  in  a  better  temper.  Such  treatment  may 
seem  strange  to  us ;  but  Brunei  babies  can  swim  and,  some  say,  smoke  when  only  a  few 
months  old,  so  a  plunge  into  the  water  is  in  reality  no  punishment  at  all.  I  never  once  saw 
natives  ill-treat  their  children,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  require  to  correct  them  :  these 
children  have  very  little  devilment  in  their  characters,  quite  unlike  the  British  youth ;  so 
noticeable  is  this  fact  that  my  native  followers  often  used  to  tell  me  how  “  baniak  jahat  ” 
(very  wicked)  the  white  man’s  offspring  were.  After  our  repast  we  again  rowed  the  prahu 
up  stream,  where  the  channels  were  so  numerous,  and  often  almost  closed  with  overhanging 
vegetation,  that  it  was  at  times  difficult  to  find  the  right  way. 
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The  vegetable  growth  on  the  banks  and  many  small  islands  of  the  Padas  River  was 
most  interesting  to  me,  this  being  the  first  time  I  had  ascended  a  great  tropical  river.  The 
first  few  miles  are  thickly  covered  with  mangrove-swamps  ;  the  mangroves  are  much  stunted 
on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  but  in  suitable  backwaters  they  form  quite  a  forest  of  forty  to  fifty 
feet  in  height ;  these  trees  only  exist  in  salt  or  brackish  water,  where  their  many-branched 
roots  at  low  water  form  a  most  remarkable  sight.  Mangroves  ( Rhizophora )  are  amongst  the 
first  rank  of  the  land-reclaimers  ;  so  important  is  the  work  performed  by  them,  that  the  remains 
of  old  swamps  may  now  be  dug  up  many  miles  inland  ;  this  I  especially  noticed  on  the 
shallow  muddy  coast  of  Malacca,  which  in  time  will  possibly  be  again  joined  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Sumatra  by  the  aid  of  these  shrubs  ;  and  wonderfully  is  their  work  performed. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  edge  of  the  swamp  to  encroach  much  on  the  sea 
without  some  special  arrangement  for  its  increase,  the  mangroves  drop  roots  from  their 
branches,  which  soon  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  soft  mud,  and  thus  give  great  stability 
to  the  trees,  that  otherwise  could  hardly  withstand  the  force  of  wind  and  tide ;  the  seeds, 
we  are  told  by  botanists,  “  have  the  peculiarity  of  germinating  whilst  still  attached  to  the 
parent  branch,  a  long  thick  radicle  proceeding  from  the  seed  ....  extending  rapidly 
downwards,  till  the  fruit  falls  off  into  the  mud,  into  which  its  club-like  form  enables  it  to 
penetrate.”  The  root-branches  also  serve  another  important  function  :  they  collect  and 
hold  together  mud,  sand,  and  any  alluvial  debris  that  may  be  washed  amongst  them  either 
by  the  river  or  sea  ;  by  gradual  encroachments  the  tide-way  is  lessened,  and  when  the  water 
is  not  sufficiently  brackish  for  their  need  the  mangroves  die  off,  giving  place  to  other  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  closely  follow  up  the  inland  fringe  of  these  swamps. 

A  mangrove-swamp  forms  a  secure  retreat  for  many  species  of  birds,  mostly  belonging  to 
the  two  families  of  Herons  and  Sandpipers  :  in  the  Bornean  swamps  I  noticed  several  common 
European  species — Redshanks,  Godwits,  Wood  and  Common  Sandpipers,  Turnstones,  and 
several  species  of  Eastern  Plovers  ;  needless  to  say  they  form  splendid  places  for  crocodiles, 
myriads  of  crabs  and  Jumping  Johnnies  ( Periophthalmus  Jccelreutsri),  not  forgetting  mos¬ 
quitoes.  The  only  use  to  which  mangroves  are  put  by  the  natives  is  the  procuring  of  salt 
from  the  seeds  and  roots  by  burning. 


JUMPING  JOHNNIES. 

Next  in  order  come  huge  beds  of  Nipa  palms  (N.  fruticans) ;  this  growth  continues  as 
long  as  the  water  is  sufficiently  brackish,  and  on  the  Padas  River  one  might  paddle  for  a 
day  without  reaching  the  next  or  forest  vegetation.  The  roots  of  the  Nipa  are  firmly  held 
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together,  forming  huge  hummocks  mixed  with  mud,  which  are  exposed  for  half  the  tide  ;  so 
strongly  bound  together  do  they  become  that  when  a  sudden  rush  of  water  detaches  a  mass 
of  these  palms  they  may  be  met  with,  floating  erect,  miles  out  at  sea.  The  value  of  this 
palm  to  the  Borneans  is  great ;  by  collecting  the  leaves  before  fully  opened,  they  are  bound 
on  a  lath  of  nebong,  and,  after  remaining  pressed  until  dry,  form  splendid  cool  and  water¬ 
proof  roofs  to  their  houses.  Attaps,  as  this  manufacture  is  called,  are,  however,  considered 
superior  when  made  of  sago-palm  leaves.  The  Nipa  also  supplies,  when  young,  a  covering 
for  cigarettes,  and  is  made  into  splendid  waterproof  mats  called  “kajang,”  which  are 
utilized  for  awnings  for  boats  and  for  walls  of  houses,  and  I  believe  a  coarse  sugar  is  made 
from  it.  On  one  occasion  I  visited  a  breeding-place  of  the  Darter  or  Snake-bird  ( Plotus 
melanog aster),  which  was  situated  in  an  unfrequented  channel  in  this  huge  Nipa-swamp. 
These  curious  birds  are  a  species  of  Cormorant,  and  are  fairly  common  in  the  tide-ways  of 
most  Bornean  rivers ;  they  may  often  be  seen  sitting  motionless  on  some  dead  log,  but  as 
your  boat  gets  nearer  the  Darter  glides  into  the  water  without  the  least  splash  and 
vanishes ;  perhaps  if  your  eyes  are  sharp  enough  you  may  detect  a  snake-like  head 
close  to  the  bank  as  the  bird  proceeds  up  stream  without  the  least  sign  of  its  body 
above  the  surface.  During  the  breeding-season  these  birds  collect  in  numbers,  nesting  on 
some  low  mangrove-trees ;  in  the  “  rookery  ”  visited  by  me  there  were  about  fifty  nests  ; 
about  the  middle  of  November  some  four  or  five  white  eggs  are  laid,  which  become  much 
discoloured,  like  those  of  the  Grebe,  before  they  are  hatched.  The  Darters  were  not  the 
only  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  spot,  for  hundreds  of  Fruit-Bats  ( Pteropus )  were  dangling 
at  the  ends  of  the  Nipa  palms,  passing  away  their  day  by  chattering  or  screaming  or  perhaps 
discussing  their  last  night’s  raid  on  some  poor  native’s  fruit-garden.  These  Bats  seem  to 
court  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  keeping  up  a  gentle  fluttering  motion  with  one  wing  as 
though  fanning  themselves.  Every  now  and  then  some  dozens  would  fly  off  as  we 
approached  too  near,  making  a  loud  rattling  noise  with  their  wings,  seeking  to  find  some 
new  resting-place,  when  the  screaming  and  chattering  would  be  increased  by  their  com¬ 
panions,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  by  fresh  claimants  to  their  palm-stem ;  I  noticed 
that  as  they  flew  between  us  and  the  mid-day  sun  them  mouths  were  kept  open  as  if  panting 
for  breath. 

My  European  guide,  to  whom  we  will  in  future  allude  as  W.  S.,  while  we  were 
paddling  up  one  of  the  narrow  channels  suddenly  exclaimed  “  Hay  Halligator !  ”  and 
immediately  opened  fire  with  his  rifle  :  the  crocodile,  a  huge  beast,  was  basking  on  a  log 
when  his  siesta  was  thus  rudely  interrupted ;  with  a  jump  into  the  air  and  a  splash  that 
sent  the  water  far  and  wide,  he  disappeared  from  our  view ;  whether  he  was  hit  or  not  I  am 
unable  to  say.  The  natives  have  peculiar  ideas  about  these  reptiles,  which  are  called 
“  Buaia  ”  by  them.  They  say  that  if  a  crocodile  is  not  shot  at  or  worried  by  man,  it  seldom 
does  any  harm,  but  if  you  make  enemies  of  them  they  always  kill  you  when  they  have  the 
chance.  Whether  this  is  crocodilian  etiquette  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  if  possible, 
I  should  never  give  them  a  chance  of  proving  it,  and  always  treat  them  to  a  bullet  when 
I  have  the  opportunity. 

Towards  evening  we  began  to  near  the  confines  of  this  huge  swamp ;  the  Nipa  now 
gradually  gives  way  to  other  claimants  of  the  soil,  and  forest  trees,  mingled  with  the  tall- 
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stemmed  Nebong  palm,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  graceful  plume-like  tuft  of  foliage, 
formed  one  of  nature’s  most  beautiful  gardens ;  the  reason  of  this  change  was  that  the 
water  is  now  too  sweet  for  the  brackish-loving  Nipa.  Here  we  began  to  notice  signs  of 
animal  life  :  flocks  of  screaming  Parrots  (. Palceornis  longicaudo )  flew  overhead ;  large  long¬ 
tailed  red  monkeys  here,  too,  found  a  home,  at  night  holding  howling  parties,  which  were 
only  broken  up  by  a  charge  of  shot  aimed  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  hideous 
sounds  proceeded. 

At  5  p.m.  we  landed  on  the  low  banks,  which  were  not  more  than  a  foot  above  the  water, 
and  cooked  our  evening  meal ;  but  the  mosquitoes  were  in  such  force  that  we  were  glad 
to  return  to  the  prahu.  As  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  in  such  a  place,  our  boatmen 
preferred  to  paddle  on  until  we  reached  the  first  native  house ;  there  we  stopped  for  the 
night,  the  men  being  much  fatigued  with  their  long  day’s  work.  I  decided  to  sleep  in  the 
prahu ;  and  though  I  carefully  hung  my  mosquito-net,  some  dozens  managed  to  enter, 
preventing  all  chance  of  sleep.  For  forest  travel  a  mosquito-net  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
not  only  for  insects,  but  as  a  preventive  from  damp  and  fever :  this  net  should  be  made 
of  coarse  thin  trade-cloth  known  as  grey  shirting,  by  the  natives  as  “  Blatchu ;  ”  the  size 
should  not  be  larger  than  seven  feet  by  four,  with  no  side  entrance,  as  this  is  a  weak  point 
by  which  mosquitoes  always  enter.  Mosquitoes  are,  without  exception,  the  worst  pests  a 
traveller  has  to  put  up  with — constant  everywhere,  both  night  and  day;  a  small  black  insect 
banded  with  white  is  especially  venomous,  attacking  one’s  wrists  and  ankles  in  broad 
daylight.  The  Padas  River  was  the  worst  district  I  visited  in  Borneo  for  these  blood¬ 
sucking  insects.  During  the  day  thousands  of  minute  black  sand-flies  would  crawl  up 
your  legs  and  arms  and  in  your  hair,  causing  great  irritation  by  their  bites ;  the  flat  and 
swampy  nature  of  the  country  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  such  an  extraordinary  abundance. 

The  next  morning  we  were  off  by  daybreak.  The  surrounding  country  is  now  more 
open,  with  frequent  plains  of  coarse  grass  mingled  with  clumps  of  forest ;  the  Padas  is  a 
fine  stream,  quite  one  hundred  yards  broad,  but  the  scenery  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  it 
was  lower  down. 

When  we  landed  to  boil  water  for  our  breakfast,  we  were,  as  usual,  soon  driven  away 
by  mosquitoes.  In  a  clump  of  trees  I  was  delighted  with  two  very  small  squirrels  ( Sciurus 
exilis).  These  little  animals  were  very  tame,  allowing  me  to  approach  within  two  or  three 
yards ;  but  they  always  managed  to  avoid  my  butterfly-net,  with  which  I  was  trying  to 
secure  them,  by  dodging  round  the  tree-trunk ;  they  belong  to  a  small  group  of  pygmy 
squirrels,  and  are  no  bigger  than  a  large-sized  mouse,  feeding  apparently  on  the  bark  of 
large  trees,  which  have  their  trunks  often  much  bitten  by  these  little  animals. 

On  the  5th  we  arrived  at  Gadong,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  only  station  of  the 
Company  on  this  river.  The  garrison  consisted  of  eight  Sikh  police,  who  were  living  in 
a  tumble-down  native  house ;  here  we  decided  to  rest  for  the  day,  as  our  boatmen  had  had 
a  very  hard  pull  since  we  left  Mempakol,  the  mosquitoes  at  night  spoiling  their  rest.  In 
the  afternoon  I  visited  the  house  of  a  native  chief,  who  showed  me  some  beautifully-cast 
brass  cannons,  or,  as  they  are  called,  “  badils ;  ”  they  were  covered  with  ornamental  work 
and  with  well-executed  models  of  crocodiles  for  the  handles,  which  most  of  these  badils 
have  over  the  swivel,  and  mounted  so  as  to  command  the  river  in  front  of  the  house. 
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These  guns  were  used  at  one  time  on  the  coast  as  money,  and  are  employed  for  this 
purpose  still  in  out-of-the-way  places ;  they  are  valued  by  weight,  ornamentation  going  for 
nothing.  I  bought  one  of  these  weapons  on  this  river  (see  illustration,  p.  76),  but  should 
not  care  to  fire  it  off,  as  it  would  be  decidedly  more  dangerous  to  the  person  who  fired  it 
than  to  the  mark  aimed  at. 

An  early  start  next  morning  took  us  past  similar  scenery,  but  native  houses  were  more 
plentiful,  there  being  one  about  every  mile.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  river  are 
different  from  the  Bruneis,  though  also  Mohammedans,  and  are  called  44  Orang  Sungei  ”  or 
Kiver-men ;  these  people  are  probably  the  real  inhabitants  with  a  strong  strain  of  Brunei 
blood  in  their  veins,  who  have  been  conquered  centuries  ago  by  the  Brunei  Malays  and 
forced  to  follow  Islam.  The  Orang  Sungei  do  most  of  the  agricultural  work,  growing  rice 
and  various  fruits,  such  as  Durians,  J ack-fruit,  and  Pisangs  ;  they  also  rear  numbers  of 
fowls.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  house  of  the  Orang  Kaya  Sahabandah,  where,  as  it 
was  getting  late,  we  decided  to  stop  the  night.  Here  we  were  evidently  unwelcome  guests, 
the  people  asking  three  and  four  times  their  value  for  fowls  and  eggs,  which  we  refused  to 
pay.  On  the  following  day  we  again  proceeded  up  stream,  leaving  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  Company’s  subsidized  chiefs  part  of  our  baggage,  the  prahu  being  too  heavily  laden 
to  pass  over  the  first  rapids  which  we  should  meet  with  before  our  next  camp,  which  was 
beyond  the  limit  to  which  Mohammedans  go  on  this  river. 

The  populations  of  the  Padas  and  most  other  Bornean  rivers  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
streams  themselves.  The  estuary  is  occupied  by  Bruneis,  who  prepare  fish  and  salt,  to 
be  bartered  for  other  goods  with  the  Orang  Sungei ;  they  also  often  have  trading-prahus 
for  collecting  jungle-produce  from  the  same  people.  The  Orang  Sungei  act  as  middlemen, 
collecting  jungle-produce  from  the  Muruts,  and  extend  up  to  the  first  rapids ;  these  they 
seldom  pass,  as  their  prahus  are  too  big,  and  the  country  becomes  hilly  and  unsuitable  to 
their  mode  of  agriculture,  the  land  best  suited  to  them  being  flat,  where  they  can  raise 
large  quantities  of  sago,  but  at  the  same  time  subjected,  I  should  fancy,  to  terrible  floods. 
Beyond  the  rapids  you  find  yourself  among  the  more  uncivilized  tribes  on  this  river — the 
Muruts;  they  seem  very  little  removed  from  the  Dyaks.  These  people  cultivate  the  hills 
by  cutting  and  burning  the  forests,  when  they  plant  rice  known  as  hill-paddi,  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  swamp-rice.  Plere,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Padas,  a  great 
many  natives  have  left  their  campongs  on  account  of  a  perfect  plague  of  rats  which 
devoured  their  crops,  and  they  were  continually  asking  whether  we  had  brought  any 
rat-poison  with  us.  The  Muruts  also  are  great  pig-hunters,  and  collectors  of  various 
gums,  rattans,  wax,  and  other  forest-produce,  which  costs  them  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and 
for  which  they  do  not  receive  one-hundredth  part  of  the  value  in  barter  with  the  Orang 
Sungei.  Then,  as  we  go  further  inland  to  the  watershed  of  these  great  rivers  where  they 
become  tiny  trickling  streams,  we  find  man  but  little  removed  from  the  higher  apes,  living- 
all  his  life  in  the  forests,  neither  sowing  crops  nor  building  villages,  but  still  with  enough 
intelligence  to  collect  the  produce  of  the  forest,  which  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until 
it  reaches  our  homes  in  this  far-off  country  in  the  shape  of  cane-chairs  and  varnishes  ;  thus 
commerce,  like  the  river,  stretches  out  her  feelers  until  they  become  so  fine  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable. 
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We  camped  shortly  before  dark  at  a  Murut  village  consisting  of  four  or  five  small 
houses ;  the  inhabitants  were  a  most  miserable  half-starved  lot  of  people,  several  deformed, 
and  many  suffering  from  bad  sores.  The  Malay  language  is  now  no  longer  useful,  the 
Murut  not  troubling  himself  to  learn  other  tongues  like  the  Orang  Sungei,  who  can  often 
speak  four  or  five  Bornean  dialects. 

Here  we  met  our  friend  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Mempakol  station,  who  for  brevity 
we  shall  allude  to  in  future  as  Mr.  D.,  he  having  passed  us  in  his  lighter  canoe  shortly  after 
our  leaving  Gadong.  In  the  evening  Mr.  D.  hoisted  the  Company’s  flag  on  a  high  bamboo 
for  the  first  time  so  far  up  the  Padas  River  amidst  (I  suppose  I  must  say)  lusty  cheers  from 
the  few  Muruts  assembled,  who  never  cheer  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  probably  had  a 
very  faint  idea  of  what  this  ceremony  portended. 

The  house  in  which  we  passed  the  night  was  a  tumble-down  Murut  dwelling, 
consisting  inside  of  an  open  space  in  front  of  a  few  wooden  stalls,  the  private  apartments 
of  the  owners,  who,  like  the  Dusuns,  live  several  families  in  one  house.  Mr.  D.,  W.  S., 
and  myself  occupied  the  open  space  or  public  apartment,  where  we  passed  an  unpleasant 
night,  the  chief  reason  of  our  disturbed  slumbers  being  the  numerous  Murut  dogs,  which 
are  always  present  in  native  houses  other  than  Mohammedans.  These  dogs  kept  up 
frequent  fights  between  our  mosquito-nets,  round  which  they  were  prowling  in  hopes 
of  picking  up  anything  eatable,  which  in  a  Murut  dog’s  menu  consists  of  boots  and 
anything  that  has  even  a  flavour  of  nourishment  about  it.  The  Muruts  asked  us  for 
rat-poison,  their  crops,  like  those  of  the  people  lower  down  this  river,  being  destroyed  by 
these  animals. 

After  our  evening  meal  we  sat  talking  to  our  curious  hosts,  when  a  Murut  outside 
began  to  play  on  a  small  reed-pipe.  W.  S.,  always  to  the  fore,  called  him  in,  and  began 
to  try  to  play  on  the  instrument  in  the  usual  way ;  but,  after  several  attempts,  no  sound 
issued  forth  “  to  calm  the  savage  breast,”  so  he  returned  the  pipe  to  the  Murut  musician 
and  begged  him  to  perform.  Much  to  my  surprise,  and  to  the  disgust  of  W.  S.,  our 
musician  took  a  small  ball  of  tobacco  from  his  girdle  and  proceeded  to  plug  up  one  nostril ; 
in  the  other  he  placed  the  pipe,  and  continued  to  play  as  before ;  this  novel  way  of 
performing  with  a  pipe  no  doubt  deterred  W.  S.  from  further  practice  on  native  instru¬ 
ments.  The  Murut  played  really  well ;  perhaps  the  flat  open  nostrils  of  these  people  are 
well  suited  for  such  a  performance. 

9th  June. — This  morning  we  changed  our  prahu  for  two  Murut  canoes,  as  the  rapids 
before  us  were  impassable  with  anything  else,  and  we  left  two  of  our  boatmen  with  most 
of  the  provisions  at  the  Murut  village.  We  also  hired  a  Murut  as  guide,  but  he  proved 
utterly  useless.  About  mid-day,  after  passing  many  rapids,  we  camped  on  a  suitable  open 
sandy  spot,  where  we  erected  a  small  shelter.  In  the  evening  I  shot  several  Fruit-Bats  for 
our  Murut  guide,  on  which  he  made  a  good  dinner.  We  hear  Argus  Pheasants  crying  out 
close  to  the  camp  in  the  mornings,  for  which  our  men  set  dozens  of  snares  but  never 
caught  one.  The  hills  run  steeply  down  close  to  the  river,  making  it  most  difficult  to  get 
about ;  the  forest  is  dense  and  full  of  leeches.  Our  Murut  led  us  over  miles  of  mountains 
in  search  of  imaginary  Orang-Utans  or  Mias,  as  this  animal  is  called  by  them,  and  as  we 
were  fools  enough  to  follow  him,  several  days  were  wasted  in  this  unprofitable  way ; 
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however,  I  caught  numbers  of  fine  butterflies  as  they  settled  to  drink  on  the  wet  sand,  ,the 
finest  being  a  most  gorgeous  insect  of  spangled  green  and  black,  the  hind  wings  of  bright 
iridescent  blue,  with  spoon-shaped  tails  ( Papilio  arjuna ).  The  fine  Papilios,  which  are 
often  difficult  to  catch,  fall  easy  victims  to  this  simple  method — by  catching  some  of  the 
common  species  and  placing  them  in  an  open  place  on  the  wet  sand,  a  few  with  their 
wings  open,  nearly  every  butterfly  on  passing,  seeing  these  butterflies,  Avill  immediately 
settle  amongst  them ;  and  so  fearless  do  they  become  that  insects  wdiich  you  often  can 
hardly  approach  will  allow  themselves  to  be  touched  with  your  fingers. 

Rain  is  now  a  daily  occurrence,  and  most  of  my  scanty  wardrobe  is  wet  through,  there 
not  being  sufficient  sun  on  some  days  to  dry  my  clothes ;  so  to-day  (13th)  I  am  “  downcast  and 
damp,”  at  least  my  clothes  are  all  wet  through  and  are  hanging  in  a  row  in  front  of  the 
camp.  Camp-life  is  at  times  miserable,  especially  before  the  sun  gets  up,  when  everything 
is  more  or  less  damp.  Some  animal  in  the  night  bit  several  large  holes  in  my  hat ;  as  it 
could  hardly  be  nutritious,  I  conclude  it  was  wilful  destruction  on  the  part  of  the  unknown 
marauder.  Our  Murut  says  that  he  must  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  as  he  has  work 
to  do,  so  I  willingly  paid  him  his  wages,  as  thi-s  Mias-hunting  is  a  delusion.  By  the  same 
canoe  that  took  him  home,  I  sent  W.  S.  to  see  how  the  two  men  we  had  left  in  charge  of 
our  rice  and  other  provisions  were  getting  on :  in  the  evening  he  returned  with  the  news 
that  there  was  only  sufficient  rice  to  last  for  five  days ;  as  we  had  left  nearly  a  sackful  only 
five  days  ago  with  two  men,  they  could  not  possibly  have  eaten  this  amount.  Whether  they 
gave  my  rice  to  the  Muruts  or  otherwise  disposed  of  it,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  from  what 
I  afterwards  discovered  respecting  the  characters  of  certain  members  of  this  expedition,  I 
need  no  longer  be  in  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  disposed  of  to.  force  my  return  to  the 
coast,  all  well  knowing  that  these  half-starved  Muruts  had  none  to  sell,  and,  being  on 
monthly  wages,  it  suited  their  purpose.  This  unfortunately  forced  my  return  to  Labuan 
earlier  than  I  intended ;  but  it  taught  me  one  lesson,  that  if  I  would  travel  in  this  country 
I  must  learn  Malay,  as  otherwise  I  should  be  a  prey  to  my  employes,  who  would  be 
constantly  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  cause  my  return  to  quarters  more  comfortable 
to  them. 

14th. — We  left  our  miserable  camp  and  reached  the  house  of  the  chief  where  I  had 
left  some  of  my  baggage  on  the  voyage  up  stream.  On  the  following  day  I  shot  my  first 
new  Bornean  bird — Dendropkila  corall'ipes;  this  was  a  small  red-legged  Nuthatch, 
specimens  of  which  at  the  time  were  lying  in  state  in  one  of  the  glass-topped  boxes  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  mingled  with  a  number  of  its  near  ally,  D.  frontalis. 

The  Datu  in  whose  house  we  are  stopping  shows  us  that  he  would  sooner  have  our 
room  than  our  company,  so  I  am  resolved  that  he  shall  be  quit  of  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  rather  sorry  to  leave  so  soon,  as  I  find  quite  a  number  of  birds  and  butterflies  about 
this  neighbourhood.  I  am  also  sorry  for  the  Datu,  as  he  is  in  a  most  unfortunate  position, 
being  married  to  several  ladies  who  will  not  live  peaceably  under  one  roof,  so  he  has  to 
divide  his  attentions  between  two  houses ;  and  if  by  any  undue  preference  he  excites  the 
jealousy  of  these  ladies,  he  receives  a  warm  reception,  having  various  articles  of  crockery 
thrown  in  his  direction.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  him,  so  left  as  soon  as  possible.  It  now 
rains  in  torrents  every  day,  and  this  continual  river-work  is  therefore  almost  unbearable  ; 
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besides,  continued  sitting  still  in  the  boat  is  most  unhealthy  work :  several  times  when  we 
attempted  to  walk  along  the  river-banks  the  slushy  paths  were  up  to  our  knees  in  water 
and  mud.  I  am  now  beginning  to  be  quite  doubtful  of  ever  doing  anything  in  this 
country,  and  at  times  almost  make  up  my  mind  to  return  home.  During  the  whole 
time  we  were  on  the  Padas  River  we  seldom  got  a  night’s  rest  for  mosquitoes,  my  men 
being  quite  done  up,  having  no  nets. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  we  again  were  amongst  the  mangrove-swamps  ;  and  just 
as  our  prahu  reached  the  sea  it  became  firmly  fixed  in  the  mud ;  as  the  tide  was  receding, 
we  had  to  remain  there  until  morning.  At  9  a.m.  we  arrived  at  Mempakol ;  and  thus 
ended  the  most  uneventful  and  worst  managed  expedition  I  have  ever  made :  in  fact,  I 
must  apologize  to  my  readers  for  recounting  this  part  of  my  history ;  but  it  will  give  them 
some  idea  of  what  a  naturalist  has  to  endure,  and  to  any  intending  traveller  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  he  may  be  duped. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  after  my  return  to  Labuan  I  was  laid  up  with  slight  attacks 
of  fever,  and  so  was  my  native  servant,  who  in  a  very  few  days  after  my  return  went  out 
“  on  the  spree  ”  and  neglected  to  turn  up  for  a  day.  When  I  sent  after  him,  he  told  my 
messenger  that  he  would  come  back  on  the  morrow ;  but  on  his  arrival  he  found  another 
carrying  on  his  occupation.  Natives  and  Chinese  servants  are  very  fond  of  leaving  in  this 
abrupt  manner,  generally  waiting  until  their  month’s  wages  have  been  paid,  so  it  is  best  to 
pay  them  shortly  after  their  money  is  due. 

The  small  town  of  Port  Victoria  is  composed  of  a  row  of  one-storied  Chinese  brick 
shops,  with  the  usual  collection  of  native  “  attap  ”  dwellings  in  the  outskirts.  The 
Government  office  is  a  fine  roomy  wooden  building ;  but  there  is  an  air  of  neglect  about 
this  small  town,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  coal-mines 
were  abandoned,  trade  is  not  nearly  so  brisk ;  then  Chinese  shop-keepers  are  naturally  a 
slovenly  lot  of  people,  taking  little  or  no  interest  in  the  outward  appearance  of  their 
business  premises.  The  harbour  is  better  than  most  others  in  Borneo  ;  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  feet  of  nebong  pier  large  steamers  can  unload  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shops. 
During  one  of  my  visits  to  Labuan  I  visited  Coal  Point,  the  scene  of  the  Oriental 
Coal  Company’s  workings.  It  was  indeed  a  sorry  sight :  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of 
machinery  lay  about  in  all  directions,  often  a  mass  of  rust,  and  of  course  all  woodwork  was 
long  since  destroyed ;  most  of  the  brass  fittings  had  been  cut  away  or  unscrewed  from  the 
engines  and  other  plant  by,  it  was  supposed,  Bruneis  from  the  mainland,  who  must  have 
thought  the  white  men  big  fools  to  leave  so  much  valuable  metal  about — in  which  they 
were  not  far  wrong,  as  I  believe  most  of  this  wilful  waste  was  due  to  certain  Government 
claims  on  the  property. 

In  Labuan  I  amused  myself  collecting  birds,  and  in  making  short  expeditions  to  some 
of  the  small  islands  which  form  the  Labuan  group.  The  commonest  species  of  birds  in 
the  island  were  three  sorts  of  Paddi-birds,  which  at  the  moment  are  busy  proving  one  of 
Darwin’s  great  doctrines — “  the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  The  commonest  species  of  Paddi- 
bird  at  present  is  Munia  brunneiceps ;  this  species  has  almost  extirpated  a  once  commoner 
species,  M.  f  means,  a  much  smaller  bird,  but  in  habits  identical  with  the  other  bird,  and 
thus  perhaps  competing  slightly  with  it.  Of  late  years  one  of  the  Governors  of  Labuan 
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introduced  the  Java  Sparrow  ( Padda  oryzivora ),  which  in  time,  no  doubt,  will  prove  as 
beneficial  on  a  smaller  scale  to  the  Bornean  native  as  rabbits  have  in  Australia ! 

The  Java  Sparrow  is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  often  being  imported  into  this  country 
by  bird-dealers.  In  Labuan,  the  original  pair  or  pairs  imported  have  increased  at  a  prodigious 
rate,  and  now  form  large  flocks,  and  no  doubt  in  time  will  exterminate  the  weaker  race 
(M.  brunneiceps).  The  Sarawak  Dyaks  often  purchase  Java  Sparrows  in  Labnan  to  take 
home  with  them ;  if  a  few  pairs  attain  their  liberty  the  Dyaks  will  have  the  honour  of 
adding  one  more  enemy  to  their  paddi-fields. 

I  also  shot  numbers  of  Doves  ( T-urtur  tigrina ),  and  a  small  Green  Pigeon  ( Treron 
vernans )  affords  excellent  sport  in  the  evenings,  dashing  past  the  shooter  in  large  flocks. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  species  that  frequent  the  precincts  of  your  dwelling.  First, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  its  movements  of  birds,  is  a  small  Fan-tailed  Flycatcher 
(Lencocerca  javanica),  which  hops  about  on  the  ground  below  the  shady  mango-trees,  with 
its  wings  almost  touching  the  ground,  and  its  black  and  white  tail  spread  out  like  a  Turkey, 
uttering  every  nowand  then  its  pretty  note  “  kip-kip -pe-wlieeJc.”  In  the  mango-trees  it 
builds  a  pretty  cup-shaped  nest,  bound  to  a  slender  dead  branch  by  means  of  spiders’  web. 
Then  there  is  the  well-known  Dial-bird  ( Cop sy elms  amcenus )  with  its  Magpie-like  plumage, 
which  delights  one  with  its  singing.  Prettiest  of  all  is  the  dark  metallic-blue-throated  Sun- 
bird  (Nectarinia  pectoralis),  which  often  hovers  under  the  verandah  in  search  of  insect  prey  : 
this  bird  builds  a  pretty  pendent  nest  of  dead  leaves  and  grass,  hound  together  with 
spiders’  web  ;  the  entrance  is  from  a  small  roofed  hole  in  the  side  ;  at  the  bottom  a  long 
streamer  of  leaves  was  left  hanging  loosely,  which  helped  the  nest  to  escape  my  observation 
on  several  occasions,  resembling  as  it  did  the  collections  of  rubbish  that  are  spun  together 
either  by  caterpillars  or  ants.  At  the  foot  of  the  low  hill  on  which  my  Labuan  house  was 
built  the  shore  was  fringed  with  coconut-  and  sago-palms,  and  beyond  this  a  mangrove- 
swamp,  which  though  an  unhealthy  place  to  visit,  was  nevertheless  teeming  with  animal 
life.  Most  noticeable  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  swamps  are  numbers  of  small  fish  which 
spend  more  of  their,  time  out  of  the  water  than  in  it :  they  are  called  by  sailors  “  Jumping 
Johnnies,”  from  their  curious  habit  of  hopping  about  on  the  mud;  for  this  dual  existence 
they  are  provided  with  specially  convertible  tails  and  pectoral  fins,  which,  when  out  of  the 
water,  act  as  legs  (p.  31 — illustration),  so  that  they  walk  about  with  ease  ;  when,  however, 
excited  by  my  approach,  the  tail  is  twisted  round  and  is  used  for  jumping  with,  acting  as 
a  lever.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  dozens  of  small  fish  hopping  about  on  the  mud :  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  they  are  more  plentiful,  when,  if  disturbed,  they  can  escape  into  the  sea ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  care  about  diving,  preferring  to  hop  along  on  the  surface  to  some 
rock,  on  which  they  sit.  I  found  them  difficult  to  catch,  except  with  a  hook  baited  with  a 
fly,  when  some  dozen  would  bob  along  on  the  mud  in  eager  pursuit  of  this  bait.  The 
mangroves  are  also  the  homes  of  many  varieties  of  crabs  :  some  are  provided  with  one  huge 
claw  as  big  as  themselves,  coloured  bright  red  or  yellow ;  these  seem  to  be  the  Dyaks  or 
fighting  men  of  this  mud  colony ;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  live  in  round  holes 
burrowed  deep  in  the  mud :  at  low  tide  they  swagger  about  seeking  to  fight  one  another, 
one  crab  driving  another  from  the  entrance  of  its  burrow ;  when  the  vanquished  one  thinks 
it  has  been  driven  far  enough  it  executes  a  flanking  movement  and  bolts  home.  What 
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the  use  of  this  large  brightly-coloured  claw  is  I  am  unable  to  say,  unless  it,  when  folded 
across  the  front  of  the  crab,  successfully  blocks  up  the  burrow ;  they  have  also  a  tiny 
feeding-claw  with  which  they  shovel  the  green  slimy  weed  to  their  mouths.  There  is 
another  species  with  eyes  sticking  out  from  its  head  like  the  antennae  of  a  butterfly  :  this 
species  is  beautifully  adorned  with  cobalt-blue  ;  its  whole  occupation  seems  to  be  to  eat  as 
much  green  weed  as  possible,  and  it  is  a  true  vegetarian,  and  indignantly  thrust  away  a 
piece  of  raw  beef  with  which  I  was  fishing.  In  the  deeper  pools  amongst  the  mud  may 
at  times  be  seen  a  curious  large  boiled-looking  lobster :  this  crustacean  is  very  shy,  moving 
about  and  vanishing  into  the  mud  on  the  least  sign  of  alarm.  I  several  times  made 
collections  of  some  of  the  little  warrior  crabs,  which  I  put  in  a  tin  pot  to  carry  them  ;  but 
the  battle  waged  in  this  small  space  was  so  fierce  that  some  seventy  claws  and  legs  were 
ownerless  before  I  got  back  to  my  house.  Insects  of  course  we  have  in  Labuan  in  plenty. 
The  large  bronze-blue-winged  carpenter-bee  bores  neat  holes  into  the  poles  of  the 
bungalow,  and,  as  I  remarked  before,  has  a  particular  spot  on  which  it 
rests  ;  one  bee  I  noticed  for  over  a  month  always  settled  on  the  top  of  a 
bamboo-paling  with  no  intention  of  boring  a  hole  in  it.  The  well-known 
mason-wasps  build  large  edifices  of  mud  on  the  poles  which  support  the 
roof,  filling  the  three  cells  into  which  these  lumps  of  cow-dung  and  mud 
are  divided  with  benumbed  caterpillars  and  spiders,  which  live  to  be  slowly 
devoured  by  the  fat  maggots  or  pupse  of  the  wasp.  Ant-lions  drill  hundreds 
of  small  pitfalls  below  the  house,  into  which  numerous  ants  are  always 
tumbling. 

The  rains  are  now  nearly  over,  and  we  may  expect  a  month  or  two 
of  fine  weather  before  the  longer  wet  season  sets  in,  which  commences 
towards  the  middle  of  October  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  January  ;  but  the 
same  dates  do  not  apply  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles  of  any  territory 
in  the  Archipelago — a  range  of  mountains  in  some  islands  causes  the  wet 
season  on  one  coast,  while  the  other  hardly  gets  a  drop  of  rain. 

I  had  now  two  servants — a  native,  named  Jumbol,  as  cook  and  general 
servant ;  and  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old,  who  was  a  friend  of  Jumbol’ s :  a 
dirtier  urchin  never  breathed ;  he  neither  washed  nor  combed  his  hair, 
and  was  covered  with  that  most  disagreeable  skin-disease  “  kurrup.”  I  do 
not  know  why  I  ever  accepted  his  services,  but  somehow  his  monkey-like 
appearance  was  interesting.  I  even  made  a  drawing  of  him  (see  illustration 
facing  p.  42),  which  took  some  time,  as  he  seldom  sat  still,  and  one  day 
wanted  to  wear  a  Turkish  fez,  another  his  dirty  mop  of  hair  would  be  tied 
up  wuth  rag,  which  suited  him  best.  This  boy  fetched  wood  and  water, 
and  was  named  Boukar.  The  best  and  most  faithful  follower  I  had  was  a 
Kadyan  named  Nyhan  ;  this  man  acted  as  my  bird-collector,  and  remained 
in  my  service  until  I  returned  home. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SAIL  FOR  KUDAT. — BENKOKER  RIVER. — OBTAIN  A  HOUSE. — FAREIGH,  THE  NEGRO. — BIRDS. — ORANG 
SUNGEI. — MAMMALS. — CROCODILES. — PIGS. — CROCODILE’S  NEST. — EANDEIRA’S  AMOK. — START 
FOR  KUDAT. — HORNBILL’s  NEST. — BEES. — BUTTERFLIES. — SCARCITY  OF  INDIVIDUALS.  —  LOW 
RATE  OF  INCREASE. — NESTING-HABITS  IN  THE  TROPICS. — FEVER. — WET  SEASON  SETS  IN. — 
RETURN  TO  LABUAN. 

N  the  24th  of  August  I  left  Labuan  for  Kudat — the  Company’s 
station  on  Marudu  Bay — where  the  Resident  of  the  West  Coast 
resides,  taking  the  three  natives  mentioned  as  my  servants.  I 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  dispense  with  European  assistance, 
seeing  what  a  farce  my  Padas  expedition  had  turned  out ;  and  as 
none  of  my  followers  could  speak  a  word  of  English,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  learn  sufficient  Malay  to  make  myself  under¬ 
stood. 

On  the  27th  of  August  we  arrived  in  Kudat,  where  we  remained  trying  to  get  a  boat' 
to  take  us  across  to  the  Benkoker  River  until  the  31st.  At  Kudat  the  Resident  showed 
me  great  kindness,  inviting  me  to  live  in  his  bungalow  during  my  stay,  and  assisting  me  in 
arranging  my  trip  to  Benkoker,  which  river  flows  into  Marudu  Bay  opposite  Kudat. 
Kudat  in  1885  looked  anything  but  a  prosperous  port  of  the  young  colony ;  a  greater  part 
of  the  town  was  built  of  attap  houses  over  the  sea  on  piles,  and  on  a  saridspit  between  the 
sea  and  a  swamp,  but  nearly  all  were  tenantless  and  dropping  to  pieces,  two  Chinese  brick 
shops  being  the  only  buildings  worthy  of  the  name.  The  Government  bungalow  was  a 
fine  substantial  building,  both  cool  and  comfortable,  being  built  with  expectations  of  great 
things,  which  up  to  the  present  have  not  been  realized.  Kudat  was  expected  by  its 
builders  to  be  a  place  of  great  importance,  being  in  a  splendid  bay  with  deep  water  close 
in  shore  ;  but  I  believe  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  its  early  decay  was  the  cholera  and  small¬ 
pox  epidemic,  a  few  years  before  I  saw  this  station.  However,  the  trade  will  have  to  be 
brisk  to  make  the  place  attractive,  as  the  water  obtainable  some  distance  from  the  town 
site  is  both  scanty  and  brackish  ;  it  may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  Kudat 
was  built  before  its  founders  looked  for  fresh  water,  which  they  never  found,  after  boring 
in  various  directions.  Since  my  visit  in  1885  it  received  a  fresh  start  with  the  tobacco 
industry,  which  I  believe  is  now  on  the  wane.  The  country  round  about  is  covered  with 
forest  and  is  mountainous. 
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On  the  31st  of  August  we  left  for  the  Benkoker  River,  which  was  reached  after  a  few 
hours’  sail ;  the  tide  being  suitable  we  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  sand-bar,  which  seems 
ever  present  across  the  embouchures  of  Bornean  rivers  :  we  passed  into  calm  water  and 
proceeded  up  stream,  having  no  definite  idea  as  to  where  we  were  going  to  settle  for  the 
next  month  or  two ;  on  our  way  up  the  river  we  saw  two  Crocodiles,  some  Darters,  Herons, 
and  other  birds ;  but  as  shooting  out  of  boats  is  most  unsatisfactory,  I  was  not  on  the  look 
out.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  the  now  flattened  remains  of  some  large  houses  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Company  for  a  number  of  Hakka  Chinese,  who  were  enticed  over  to 
Borneo  by  dreams  of  land  grants  and  other  privileges,  these  people  being  chiefly 
agriculturists ;  but  however  good  they  might  be  at  growing  vegetables,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  market  for  their  produce  they  were  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood,  and  when  the 
rains  came  the  river  overflowed  its  banks  level  to  the  floors  of  their  houses,  added  to  which 
fever  and  other  climatic  complaints  soon  killed  or  dispersed  this  disastrous  little  colony. 
A  short  distance  further  on  we  passed  some  natives  on  the  left  bank  busy  making  attaps 
for  the  newly-opened  station  on  Banguey  Island  ;  we  little  thought  at  the  time  that  one  of 
these  peaceful-looking  individuals  was  to  be  the  cause  of  a  most  dreadful  tragedy  before  a 
few  weeks  had  passed  over  our  heads.  Shortly  after  passing  these  attap-makers  we  were 
hailed  by  a  negro  in  broken  English ;  he,  hearing  I  intended  to  stop  on  the  river  some  time, 
offered  to  sell  me  his  house,  as  he  said  he  was  going  elsewhere  after  attaps  :  the  hut  being 
fairly  clean  though  small,  and  I  was  undecided  as  to  my  future  movements,  I  thought  this 
would  be  a  suitable  place  to  begin  with.  The  price  asked  by  Fareigh,  the  negro,  was  six 
shillings,  which  I  agreed  to  pay  when  I  left ;  but  I  afterwards  found  out  that  this  black 
gentleman  had  no  claim  to  the  house  at  all,  and  that  it  belonged  to  some  natives  who  had 
gone  to  work  in  their  paddi-fields  higher  up  the  river,  so  I  waited  until  they  returned,  when 
I  paid  them  for  the  use  of  their  little  dwelling  (see  illustration  opposite).  In  this  house  we 
lived  until  the  17th  of  November;  it  was  built  in  the  usual  style,  about  five  feet  above  the 
ground  on  posts,  the  sides  and  roof  made  entirely  of  attaps,  in  size  about  twenty-five  feet 
by  ten ;  with  the  help  of  a  few  rattan  mats,  boxes,  and  my  folding  camp-bed,  my  division 
of  the  house  soon  looked  quite  comfortable ;  the  three  boys  had  the  rest,  which  was  divided 
off  with  attaps,  using  it  as  a  kitchen  and  sleeping-apartment,  and  for  everything  else  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  We  had  no  door  to  close  at  night,  but  pulled  up  the  ladder  by  which  we 
entered  and  placed  it  across  the  entrance.  The  forest  extended  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
our  dwelling,  which  was  very  convenient,  as  often  one  has  to  walk  miles  to  suitable 
collecting-grounds,  which  in  the  tropics  means  a  good  deal  of  labour ;  the  river  flowed 
past  our  frontage,  so  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood  and  water  for  our  daily  use, 
this  occupation  falling  to  “  Boukar,  the  Dirty.”  On  both  sides  were  houses  of  the  Orang 
Sungei,  surrounded  with  maize-plantations  and  a  few  acres  of  sweet-potatoes. 

Fareigh,  the  negro,  reigned  like  a  king  over  the  people ;  unfortunately  they  are  all 
afraid  of  him,  believing  him  to  be,  through  his  own  representations,  one  of  the  Company’s 
servants  :  his  chief  occupation  was  buying  attaps,  or  acting  as  middleman  between  the 
Kudat  and  Banguey  coolies  and  the  Benkoker  people,  who  could  have  managed  better 
without  him ;  he  also  did  a  good  deal  of  trading  in  beeswax  and  rattans,  cheating  his 
clients  in  every  possible  way.  I  have  never  come  into  contact  with  the  great  African  negro 
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races  ;  but  from  what  I  saw  of  this  single  specimen,  I  should  conclude  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  one  day  to  take  a  high  position  among  nations,  adapting  themselves  easily  to 
western  civilization,  and  perhaps  surpassing  even  the  Chinese  in  general  swindling. 

Somehow,  whenever  I  turned  up  unexpectedly,  Fareigh  was  always  to  be  found  sitting 
comfortably  in  my  house  ;  later  on  I  found  out  that  he  used  to  watch  me  go  to  the  forest, 
when  he  would  make  his  morning  call  and  demand  his  breakfast,  threatening  to  thrash  the 
boy  left  in  charge  unless  he  complied  with  his  wishes.  However,  the  next  time  I  met  my 
negro  acquaintance  I  told  him  if  ever  he  entered  the  house  again  I  would  give  him  a  most 
awful  thrashing— which,  by  the  way,  I  should  have  been  totally  unfit  to  carry  out,  as  he 
was  considerably  over  six  feet  and  big  in  proportion,  but  a  thick  stick  across  his  shins 
would  have  made  some  impression,  I  have  no  doubt.  One  branch  of  this  man’s  business 
was  very  lucrative  :  he  would  confiscate  the  krises  of  the  Orang  Sungei,  about  the  only 
article  of  value  they  possessed,  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and  the  next  time  he  went  over  to 
Kudat  would  give  them  to  the  police  ;  but  not  quite  understanding  this  mode  of  procedure, 
the  first  time  I  went  over  to  Kudat  I  inquired  of  the  police  about  these  weapons,  and 
requested  them  to  visit  the  Chinese  pawnshop,  where,  as  I  expected,  Fareigh  had  pawned 
them.  These  sort  of  superior-minded  men  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm  amongst  the 
ignorant  natives,  and  especially  when  their  range  of  rascality  is  far  away  from  Government 
control :  unfortunately  the  territory  of  the  Company  is  so  great,  its  officers  so  few,  and  the 
means  of  communication  so  bad,  that  those  in  charge  of  districts  larger  than  most  English 
counties  seldom  visit  parts  of  these  districts  once  in  several  years  ;  and  when  they  do  so, 
the  natives  have  either  forgotten  their  wrongs  or  avenged  them  after  their  own  custom.  If 
I  had  not  made  the  Resident  aware  of  Fareigh’s  misdoings,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  king  of 
the  Benkoker  to-day,  ruling  by  his  pretended  connection  with  the  Company,  and  frightening 
the  ignorant  by  his  threats,  size,  and  ugliness,  unless  some  native  more  plucky  than  the 
rest  had  cut  him  down  with  his  kris,  which  would  probably  have  got  the  whole  community 
into  trouble  with  their  supposed  government,  and  certainly  brought  death  to  their  deliverer 
from  this  swindling  bully.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  when  I  last  inquired  after  this  negro, 
a  year  or  so  later,  he  had  overstepped  the  limit  by  swindling  the  Government,  and  was 
then  enjoying  board  and  lodging  at  the  Company’s  expense,  and  was  not  allowed  to  visit 
the  Benkoker  after  his  release. 

The  proximity  of  both  forest  and  river  made  our  dwelling  very  convenient ;  I  purchased 
a  dug-out  or  canoe  from  some  natives  in  which  we  could  make  expeditions  on  the  river,  so 
we  Avere  able  to  move  about  freely,  and  commenced  collecting  in  real  earnest.  The  forest 
mostly  grew  in  broad  strips  along  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  Ioav  hills,  Avhich  had  been  left 
by  the  Orang  Sungei  and  Dusuns,  being  considered  by  them  unsuitable  for  maize  or  rice 
plantations ;  the  country  Avas  mostly  covered  Avith  close  impenetrable  jungle  Avhich  had 
sprung  up  in  a  feAv  months  after  the  harvest.  These  jungles  formed  lairs  for  quantities  of 
huge  pigs,  deer,  and  often  Avild  cattle.  In  the  forests  Ave  found  numbers  of  beautiful  birds, 
including  Argus  Pheasants  (A.  grayi ),  Jungle  Partridges  ( Arborophila  charltoni),  some  six 
species  of  Plornbills,  including  the  large  Malayan  species  Buceros  rhinoceros ,  and  a  solid 
knob-billed  bird  {Bhinoplax  vigil).  Forest  Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters,  Sun-birds,  Trogons, 
Barbets,  all  birds  of  the  brightest  colours,  on  some  of  which  Nature  seems  to  have  bestoAved 
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every  colour  she  is  possessed  of.  So  abundant  were  the  species  of  Woodpeckers  that  we 
collected  no  less  than  thirteen  species  on  this  river  alone.  We  also  collected  two  rare  species 
of  Pittas  (P.  baudi  and  P.  usslieri).  The  head  of  the  first  is  bright  silvery  blue,  bordered  by 
a  black  band,  the  back  vermilion,  throat  white,  the  breast  dark  blue  with  copper  reflections  ; 
the  second  species  has  a  black  head  and  throat,  purple  and  blue  back,  and  crimson  breast : 
such  beautiful  creatures  Avere  Avell  worth  coming  to  Borneo  to  see. 

On  one  or  tAvo  occasions  after  the  tell-tale  leaves-  and  tAvigs  had  been  soddened  by  the 
heavy  rains,  I  approached  unexpectedly  Avithin  a  feAv  yards  of  an  Argus  Pheasant,  Avhich 
Avas  off  like  a  flash  and  out  of  sight.  My  collector  Nyhan  shot  a  cock  and  two  hens,  and 
a  splendid  male  we  caught  in  a  snare,  but-  before  Ave  visited  the  trap  it  Avas  totally  spoiled 
by  a  Avild  cat.  As  neither  the  Orang  Sungei  nor  Dusuns  are  trappers  or  hunters,  like  the 
Murut  and  Kina-Balu  Dusuns,  ground  birds  were  fairly  plentiful ;  several  times  Ave  came 
across  the  parade  or  plumage-displaying  grounds  of  the  cock  Argus,  Avhich  are  neatly  SAvept 
circles  of  about  tAvo  yards  in  diameter,  where  the  cock  displays  his  someAvhat  ungainly 
though  beautifully  marked  plumage  to  his  admiring  spouse.  The  cry  of  this  Pheasant  is 
very  loud,  and  sudden  noises,  such  as  thunder,  the  crash  of  falling  forest  trees,  and  even 
the  explosion  of  a  gun,  cause  them  to  cry  out  with  a  voice  that  resounds  far  and  Avide,  as  if 
such  noises  gave  them  pleasure  :  the  firing  of  a  gun  disturbs  forest  birds  but  little. 

Pittas  are  shy  and  difficult  to  collect  until  you  begin  to  understand  them.  Pitta  usslieri , 
though  rare  in  collections,  was  here  fairly  common.  They  frequent  the  ground  and  fallen 
trunks  of  trees,  seldom  using  their  Avings,  but  proceeding  over  the  ground  at  a  great  pace 
by  hopping.  After  Ave  learnt  to  imitate  their  peculiar  Avhistle — which  begins  almost 
imperceptibly,  increasing  in  volume  until  quite  loud,  Avhen  it  suddenly  ceases — it  Avas  not 
difficult  to  attract  the  birds  AA7ithin  easy  shot.  Though  adorned  Avith  the  brightest  of 
colours,  this  Pitta  is  difficult  to  see,  frequenting  the  gloomy  parts  of  the  forest,  where,  with 
its  back  towards  you,  it  Avill  remain  motionless  and  unnoticed ;  even  the  scarlet  breast  does 
not  attract  attention  amongst  the  dead  leaves  and  husks  of  forest  fruits  Avhich  cover  the 
ground  and  equal  it  in  brightness.  The  only  tAvo  specimens  of  Pitta  baudi  collected  Avere 
shot  by  myself,  though  Nyhan  bleAv  another  to  pieces — a  very  common  fault  Avith  most 
native  collectors,  Avho,  though  born  sportsmen  and  naturalists,  are  apt  to  get  excited  over 
the  rarest  species,  Avhich  they  often  totally  destroy.  It  Avas  one  early  morning  soon  after 
daylight  that  I  shot  my  first  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species.  Seeing  a  bird  hopping 
about  an  old  rotten  tree-trunk,  I  took  a  most  careful  pot-shot,  but  to  my  sorrow  I  found 
no  Pitta  lying  on  its  back  Avhen  I  approached  the  dead  log.  After  searching  around  for 
over  an  hour,  and  bewailing  this  misfortune,  Ave  were  returning  home,  Avhen  amongst  the 
roots  of  a  large  tree  lay  this  gem  of  bird  creation  on  its  back.  I  sat  doAvn  and  stroked  it, 
put  every  feather  in  its  place,  brushed  the  ants  off,  Avhich  had  already  found  my  prize,  and 
gazed  upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  Eastern  birds — satisfied  Avith  all  the  Avorld. 

As  soon  as  Ave  Avere  settled  on  the  Benkoker,  Ave  were  visited  by  numbers  of  the 
Orang  Sungei,  Avho  generally  came  to  be  cured  of  their  various  ailments  :  some  Avere 
decrepit  old  men  bent  nearly  double — they  only  Avanted  to  be  straightened  and  to  Avalk 
erect  once  more ;  others  had  deformed  limbs  Avhich  they  thought  I  might  be  able  to  make 
perfect ;  but  all  Avere  far  beyond  my  limited  skill.  It  is  a  mistake  to  physic  a  native  stranger, 
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as  if  he  had  any  misfortune  during  the  next  month,  it  would  be  put  down  to  the  “  Orang 
puteh’s  ”  medicine,  and  might  cause  you  some  trouble.  As  our  house  has  no  door  we  are 
visited  by  the  people’s  fowls  and  cats,  all  coming,  like  their  owners,  to  see  what  they  can 
get ;  sometimes  Dusun  dogs  prowl  about  outside,  and  once  they  carried  off  a  Hornbill’s 
skin  which  had  been  put  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

The  natives  also  bring  me  a  few  birds  and  animals.  Once  they  brought  me  a  fine 
Fish-Eagle  ( Polioaetus  ichthyaetus ) :  I  also  bought  a  beautiful  little  opossum-like  animal, 
the  Slow  Loris  ( Nycticebus  tardigradus ),  with  large  bright  yellow  eyes,  which  lived  for  some 
weeks  tied  up  in  our  house  ;  it  was  most  active  at  night-time,  and  broke  several  articles 
I  could  ill  afford  to  iose,  but  in  the  end  it  made  its  escape. 

The  larger  Mammalia  were  fairly  abundant  on  this  river :  wild  cattle,  semi-wild 
Buffaloes,  Sambur  and  other  species  of  deer,  Malayan  FIoney-Bears,  and  wild  pigs.  The  wild 
cattle  used  to  frequent  at  nights  a  large  open  grassy  plain  some  distance  from  our  dwelling, 
the  whole  place  being  covered  with  their  tracks  ;  but  though  we  often  remained  watching 
there  until  all  hours  of  the  night,  only  on  one  occasion  did  I  get  a  glimpse  of  their  white 
bellies  as  a  small  herd  passed  about  one  hundred  yards  distance  between  an  open  space  of 
a  few  yards,  when  my  native  guide  whispered  to  me  not  to  shoot,  as  they  were  sure  to  come 
out  in  the  open  beyond;  but  we  never  saw  them  again:  Nyhan,  however,  had  several  shots, 
which  he  missed.  The  wild  buffaloes  on  this  river  are  the  offspring  of  those  which  have 
strayed  away  some  generations  back,  and  have  become  now  quite  wild  and  would  prove 
more  dangerous  to  the  sportsman  than  most  Bornean  animals.  One  of  the  Orang  Sungei — 
Otto  by  name — formed  a  great  attachment  for  myself  and  servants.  Fie  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  well  mannered,  and  never  begged  for  anything,  often  bringing  us  small  presents  of 
coconuts  and  jungle-fruit.  We  often  used  to  go  out  after  big  game  with  him  up  to  all 
hours  in  the  night.  In  his  company  we  several  times  visited  a  large  stretch  of  thick  jungle, 
and  followed  the  tracks  made  by  the  buffaloes  through  it ;  but  several  times  we  heard  them 
crashing  their  way  through  the  dense  undergrowth,  and  though  only  a  few  yards  off  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them.  It  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  we  never  met  one  of 
these  huge  brutes  face  to  face  in  such  a  place,  as  if  wounded  the  buffalo  would  have  had 
decidedly  the  best  of  it,  retreat  being  on  our  part  impossible.  We  several  times  noticed  the 
tracks  of  the  Malayan  Bear  in  the  soft  mud,  which  my  men  declared  were  the  footprints  of  no 
less  than  the  “  old  gentleman  ”  himself.  As  bears’  feet  are  very  like  short-fingered  hands,  and 
opinions  are  so  divided  as  to  what  impression  his  Satanic  Majesty’s  foot  really  would  leave,  I 
could  not  refute  this  point,  though  I  had  always  been  educated  up  to  the  goat’s-hoof  theory, 
and  the  Kadyans  evidently  to  the  bear’s-foot ;  thus  nothing  could  be  gained  by  discussing 
this  point  further  with  them. 

Sambur  deer  were  numerous,  and  might  be  heard  barking  at  nightfall  before  they  left 
their  forest-haunts  to  visit  the  native  paddi-fields.  We  also  shot  several  “  Kijangs,  a 
small  forest-loving  species  about  the  size  of  a  goat.  The  little  Mouse-deer  ( Tragulus 
javanicus ),  the  smallest  member  of  the  family  Cervidce,  known  in  Borneo  as  the  “  Plandok. 
and  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  was  fairlv  common  in  the  forests.  Just  before  dark  it  bestirs 
itself  in  search  of  food,  and  by  understanding  its  habits  may  be  easily  obtained.  A\  hen 
trotting  over  the  dry  leaves  which  carpet  these  forests,  the  Plandok  makes  a  slight  rustling 
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sound  with  its  tiny  hoofs,  which  is  easily  imitated  by  tapping  gently  the  leaves  with  a  light 
switch,  and  answering  their  peculiar  low  whistle.  In  this  manner  they  can  be  attracted 
within  a  few  yards  and  easily  secured.  I  first  saw  a  native  doing  this  in  Malacca;  I  tried 
it  on  some  low  hills  at  the  hack  of  our  house  with  great  success — not  so  much  for  sport,  but 
to  replenish  my  always-empty  larder.  As  our  shooting-grounds  were  some  distance  from 
home,  and  most  of  the  journey  had  to  be  performed  in  the  dug-out,  often  after  nine  o’clock 
at  night,  on  a  river  plentifully  stocked  with  crocodiles,  I  must  say  it  was  always  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  I  left  our  canoe. 

Crocodiles  are  always  on  the  feed  after  dark,  and  there  was  one  which  had  attempted 
to  drag  a  woman  into  the  water  a  short  time  previously,  not  far  from  our  dwelling ;  also  a 
man  used  to  visit  us  with  most  of  the  flesh  torn  off  his  arm  by  one  of  these  brutes,  which 
had  seized  him  in  his  canoe ;  and  sometimes  the  larger  ones  will  swamp  a  canoe  and  carry 
off  one  of  the  occupants  :  so  you  may  guess  that  I  was  not  very  keen  about  these  after-dark 
expeditions  as  perhaps  the  absence  of  crocodiles  would  otherwise  have  made  me.  A  walk 
through  a  tropical  forest  in  almost  pitchy  darkness  is  uncanny  work  at  the  best,  as  one 
always  imagines  every  possible  enemy  to  be  ready  to  pounce  out :  every  creeper  transforms 
itself  into  a  snake,  every  fallen  log  becomes  a  crocodile.  In  the  Bornean  forests  after  dark 
a  curious  fungus  (like  a  toadstool)  becomes  quite  luminous ;  added  to  this  goblin-like  effect, 
the  extraordinary  forms  of  the  forest-growths,  the  cries  and  howls  of  many  animals  and 
night-birds,  and  a  hundred  other  noises  which  must  be  heard  to  be  understood,  is  enough  to 
give  a  nervous  person  like  myself  “  the  creeps  ”  or  some  other  feeling.  The  only  sport  we 
had  plenty  of  was  pig-shooting  in  the  maize-plantations,  for  which  amusement  the  Orang 
Sungei  would  call  us  at  all  hours  in  the  night.  Wild  pigs  (Sus  barbatus)  and  deer  do  great 
damage  to  the  maize-  and  rice-plantations  of  these  people,  they  not  being  a  hunting  or 
trapping  race  like  the  Muruts,  who  kill  everything  from  a  rhinoceros  to  a  rat ;  so  if  they 
would  save  their  crops  they  have  to  sit  up  all  night  in  small  shelters  placed  about  in  their 
fields,  and  keep  a  fire  burning  to  scare  both  pigs  and  mosquitoes,  which,  as  usual,  are  more 
than  plentiful.  In  these  shelters  the  people  sit,  yelling  and  calling  out  at  the  pigs,  which 
may  be  heard  carrying  on  their  work  of  destruction  some  distance  off.  When  we  arrived  on 
the  river  the  maize-crop  was  nearly  ripe,  and  in  one  night  the  pigs  would  destroy  several 
acres ;  this  they  do  by  biting  the  stalks  and  laying  them  flat,  when  if  the  corn-pods  are  not 
quite  to  their  liking  they  would  proceed  with  their  work,  seldom  eating  more  than  one  or 
two  mouthfuls  from  a  stalk  of  several  pods.  Often  at  night  we  used  to  stalk  about  in  the 
maize-plantations  listening  to  the  pigs  crunching  and  breaking  down  the  stems ;  but  my 
bootless  servants  got  more  shots  than  I  could,  boots  being  horrible  tell-tales  anywhere.  On 
some  nights  we  got  two  huge  brutes,  to  the  delight  of  the  plantation-owners  and  Dusuns. 
These  pigs  were  larger  and  of  a  different  colour  to  any  I  met  with  elsewhere  in  Borneo, 
standing  three  feet  nine  inches  at  the  shoulder,  dirty  white  in  colour,  and  almost  hairless, 
except  on  the  snout,  where  they  were  adorned  with  a  huge  tuft  of  coarse  bristles.  The 
Dusuns  from  a  neighbouring  village  used  to  be  on  the  spot  the  next  morning  whenever  they 
heard  us  shooting  after  dark,  and  cut  up  the  pigs  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  amidst  a 
swarm  of  blow-flies,  which  were  so  numerous  as  to  blacken  the  maize-leaves  with  their 
numbers.  The  way  in  which  these  men  would  carry  huge  lumps  of  meat  on  their  heads, 
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filling  their  hair  and  besmearing  their  bodies  with  gore,  was  a  sight  to  see.  The  Orang 
Sungei  being  Mohammedans  of  course  would  not  touch  pig :  whenever  I  and  my  cook  tried 
it  we  were  ill,  which  Nyhan  declared  was  the  unclean  animal ;  but  in  reality  I  believe  some 
freshwater  prawns  caused  the  mischief. 

Sometimes  crocodiles  would  slowly  float  past  our  house,  almost  entirely  immersed  with 
the  exception  of  their  eyes  and  snout,  when  they  afforded  an  excellent  shot  for  my  rifle. 
During  the  night  these  brutes  will  strike  the  ground  close  to  the  river  tremendous  blows  with 
their  tails  as  they  try  to  knock  their  prey  into  the  water.  My  friend  Otto  one  day  called  to  tell 
me  that  a  native  had  killed  a  large  crocodile,  and  if  I  wished  he  would  guide  me  to  see  it : 
we  started  for  the  spot,  and  after  traversing  a  swamp  we  perceived  a  dreadful  smell  that  could 
only  arise  from  some  dead  animal,  which  Otto  declared  was  the  crocodile.  Shortly  we  arrived 
at  a  small  pool,  in  which  lay,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  a  large  female  crocodile. 
Close  beside  the  dead  reptile  was  a  large  heap  of  dead  leaves  and  rubbish,  in  which  her 
eggs  had  been  laid,  but  now  covered  with  broken  shells,  the  eggs  being  already  hatched. 
While  we  were  standing  about,  the  young  crocodiles,  which  were  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
kept  coming  to  the  surface  of  a  small  though  deep  pool  to  breathe,  and  I  shot  nine  with  a 
small  collecting  gun  before  I  left.  The  mother,  having  her  young  with  her,  attacked  a 
native,  but  was  no  match  on  land  for  this  man,  who  soon  disabled  her  by  cutting  her  tail 
nearly  through  with  his  knife :  the  whole  place  was  on  a  buzz  with  blow-flies,  which  in 
these  latitudes  often  lay  live  maggots  instead  of  eggs,  the  quicker  to  perform  the  work 
Nature  has  allotted  them.  Crocodiles  always  seek  out  quiet  spots  in  the  swamps  for  their 
nidification ;  they  collect  a  quantity  of  green  and  dead  vegetable  matter,  making  a  huge 
heap  in  which  numbers  of  eggs  are  deposited,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
fermenting  leaves.  The  female,  as  a  rule,  remains  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  now  savage  and 
bold  enough  to  attack  anything. 

On  the  10th  September  our  house  was  violently  jolted,  so,  thinking  that  a  buffalo  might 
be  rubbing  himself  against  our  frail  structure,  I  told  one  of  the  boys  to  drive  it  away ;  but 
on  going  to  do  so  he  could  see  no  animal  near  the  house  to  cause  this  violent  movement. 
When  Otto  called  he  asked  us  if  we  had  felt  a  shock,  as  all  the  people  on  the  river-bank 
had  noticed  it.  This  was  the  only  earthquake-shock  I  felt  during  my  sojourn  in  North 
Borneo  :  that  island  is  generally  believed  to  be  free  from  such  disturbances. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  September  I  had  just  commenced  my  evening  meal,  and 
was  sitting  at  my  table,  a  provision-box  which  served  this  purpose,  admiring  the  first 
specimen  I  had  ever  seen  of  that  finely-coloured  Kingfisher  Alcedo  asicitica,  when  there  arose 
what  at  first  was  a  confused  hubbub  of  voices,  which  drew  nearer  and  nearer  until  a  lot  of 
excited  women  and  children  stampeded  past  our  hut.  Not  knowing  what  could  cause  this 
unusual  excitement,  as  a  native  campong  is  always  hushed  and  still  soon  after  dark,  Nyhan 
went  to  the  doorway  and  inquired  of  the  fugitives  the  reason  of  this  commotion,  and 
gathered  from  these  excited  people  that  a  man  was  running  “  amok  ”  a  short  distance  off 
and  would  probably  work  his  way  in  our  direction.  Here  was  a  pretty  fix  to  be  in  !  liable 
to  be  attacked  at  any  moment  by  a  bloodthirsty  maniac,  our  house  a  flimsy  leaf  hut,  and  the 
night  almost  pitch  dark  :  however,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  load  our  guns  and 
wait  for  the  “  amoker.”  We  were  not  kept  long  in  waiting ;  in  a  few  minutes  two  men 
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appeared  at  the  bottom  of  our  ladder  with  their  krises  in  their  hands,  and  entered  our 
house — a  most  foolish  thing  to  do  on  their  part,  as  I  covered  the  first  with  my  gun,  but  did 
not  fire  on  them  as  it  flashed  through  my  mind  that  they  had  come  to  warn  us.  Seeing 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  they  dropped  their  swords  and  sat  down.  All  this  occurred 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  it.  The  men  were  two  Orang  Sungei,  dressed  in  loose, 
dirty-white  trousers  and  jackets,  with  red  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads :  in  a  few  minutes 
they  explained  that  they  had  come  to  warn  us  of  what  had  taken  place  at  their  house,  and 
to  advise  us  to  be  on  the  look-out ;  they  said  that  the  “  amoker  ”  had  already  killed  several 
men  and  wounded  many  more,  and  asked  me  to  lend  them  a  gun  to  shoot  this  maniac  with 
before  he  did  any  further  harm.  As  they  did  not  understand  guns,  they  thought  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  for  me  to  go  with  them  and  shoot  him.  Their  invitation  I  naturally 
declined,  not  caring  to  embroil  myself  in  native  quarrels,  neither  did  I  see  the  necessity  of 
running  the  risk  of  being  sliced  up  by  this  madman,  whose  whereabouts  no  one  knew.  So 
I  lent  them  two  guns  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  first  call  upon  the  “  amoker  ” 
to  throw  down  his  sword  and  surrender,  or  to  shoot  him.  They  left  us  at  once,  going  in 
their  canoes  to  the  houses  where  the  amoker  was  last  seen.  We  were  left  to  our  own 
thoughts  for  a  short  space  of  time,  when  the  distant  and  expected  boom  of  a  gun  was  borne 
to  us  on  the  still  night  air.  We  knew  what  that  sound  meant;  it  was  the  knell  of  Bandeira 
the  amoker.  It  was  now  9  o’clock ;  the  moon,  being  in  its  early  days,  shed  but  little  light 
on  the  scene.  Not  feeling  secure  in  our  fort  of  leaves,  we  decided,  before  retiring  to  rest,  to 
make  sure  that  the  wretched  man  was  beyond  further  mischief,  so  we  started  with  two  of 
our  neighbours  to  visit  the  scene  of  this  tragedy.  Our  guide  was  armed  with  a  spear,  which 
he  held  close  to  the  blade  ready  to  plunge  into  any  one  who  should  attack  us  ;  Nyhan  and 
myself  carried  guns.  After  cutting  across  a  long  bend  of  the  river  we  arrived  at  the  small 
lalang-grass  plain  where  we  had  seen  the  attap-makers  busy  at  work  on  our  arrival.  Here 
our  guide  suddenly  halted,  and  at  his  feet  lay  stretched  out,  with  his  bones  glistening  in 
the  pale  moonlight,  the  body  of  Bandeira  the  “  amoker.”  He  had  been  shot  from  a  canoe 
by  the  men  who  visited  us,  and  then  hacked  all  over  by  their  swords.  Whether  he  was 
asked  to  surrender  or  not  I  cannot  say,  though  his  executioners  told  me  that  they  gave  him 
the  choice  of  throwing  his  “barong”  or  Sulu  knife  (see  illustration,  page  130)  into  the  river 
or  being  shot,  and  the  only  answer  received  was  a  threat  daring  them  to  come  and  take  it. 

A  few  yards  further  we  passed  a  hut  in  which  a  man  was  resting  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  gazing  apparently  at  us.  Thinking  this  peculiar,  I  asked  my  guide  what  he  was 
doing.  “  Matti  tuhan !  ”  was  the  answer  ;  and,  sure  enough,  he  was  dead  and  stiff,  with  a 
fearful  cut  which  had  nearly  severed  his  head  from  his  body,  death  being  so  sudden  that 
he  remained  as  he  fell.  In  another  hut  was  the  body  of  a  native  over  which  Bandeira  had 
devoted  more  of  his  energies,  carving  the  unfortunate  man  into  ribbons ;  he  had  also  hacked 
the  attap  roof  in  all  directions.  The  custom  of  mutilating,  or  rather  of  hacking  up,  a  fallen 
enemy  prevails  amongst  all  the  Mohammedan  sect  in  Borneo ;  the  aborigines  prefer  to  cut 
off  the  heads  and  limbs  of  their  victims,  which  they  keep  as  trophies. 

Bandeira’s  executioners  crossed  the  river  and  asked  me  to  visit  one  of  the  wounded 
men,  so  I  went  with  them  to  a  house  some  short  distance  off,  and  found  one  of  their  friends 
looking  very  sick  indeed  from  loss  of  blood.  In  trying  to  shield  his  head  from  Bandeira's 
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knife  he  had  lost  part  of  his  elbow,  and  received  a  gash  laying  open  half  his  scalp  to  the 
skull.  I  did  what  I  could ;  but  the  man  was  a  bad  patient,  utterly  refusing  to  have  his 
wounds  sewn  up.  Another  wounded  man  had  disappeared  in  the  forest,  and  when  he 
managed  to  reach  a  native’s  dwelling  was  nearly  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  way  this  tragedy  was  brought  about  was  this : — Bandeira,  a  Sulu  from  the  island 
of  Palawan,  had  been  working  on  one  of  the  Banguey  tobacco  estates  ;  when  he  was 
dismissed  he  came  over  to  the  Benkoker,  where  he  remained  for  some  months  quartered  on 
his  friends.  In  this  house  there  were  a  number  of  women  and  several  good-lookm"  girls  ; 
these  no  doubt  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  final  scene.  Bandeira  had  received  notice 
that  he  was  not  wanted,  so  one  night  after  the  evening  repast  he  suddenly  jumped  up  and 
commenced  laying  about  with  his  “  barong.”  One  of  the  women  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  upset  the  light,  and  in  the  darkness  all  managed  to  make  their  escape  through  the  frail 
sides  of  the  house  ;  the  two  men  mentioned  only  receiving  severe  cuts.  Having  cleared  the 
house  Bandeira  started  for  those  of  his  neighbours,  and,  finding  them  quite  unprepared,  he 
killed  two  men.  Having  now  cleared  the  small  campong  he  tried  to  cross  over  to  some  houses 
on  the  opposite  bank,  but  the  fugitives  had  already  taken  to  their  canoes  ;  so  he  sat  down 
on  the  bank  and  dared  the  people  he  could  not  reach  to  come  over  and  fight  him — the  negro 
Fareigh  being  among  the  number.  Here,  on  the  arrival  of  the  canoe  with  the  two  men 
who  visited  me,  he  ended  his  career.  Whether  he  was  shot  without  the  chance  of  surrender 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  as  probably  another  life  would  have  been  lost  in  attempting 
his  capture,  and  then  he  must  have  been  hanged  later  on  by  the  Company’s  officials.  The 
next  morning  when  we  visited  the  wounded  they  had  already  returned  to  the  scene  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  were  sitting  looking  deathly  pale  amongst  a  crowd  of  fully  armed  natives. 

As  amoking  is  often  infectious,  and  in  some  places,  I  believe,  becomes  quite  a  common 
occurrence,  my  men  remained  ready  for  any  emergency.  Amongst  the  crowd  I  noticed  a 
man  strutting  about  in  a  pair  of  yellow  socks,  which  he  had  probably  received  from  some 
European.  The  women  were  busily  employed  collecting  their  goods,  and  were  quite  happy 
and  unconcerned,  apparently  having  recovered  from  the  scare  of  the  previous  evening;  others 
were  digging  graves  for  Bandeira  and  his  victims.  The  amoker  they  did  not  take  much 
trouble  about,  digging  a  shallow  grave,  over  which  they  piled  a  great  heap  of  stones  and  logs 
to  keep  his  ghost  from  troubling  them  any  more.  All  these  people  left  this  spot,  being 
afraid  to  sleep  where  so  many  ghosts  were  at  large,  and  weeks  after  when  we  passed  these 
huts  a  few  chickens,  which  the  people  had  been  unable  to  catch,  were  the  only  living 
representatives  of  a  once  busy  household.  It  was  not  until  six  days  after  this  that  I  could 
find  a  prahu  and  men  willing  to  take  me  to  Kudat.  I  left  my  boys  in  charge  of  the  house 
and  my  belongings,  and  advised  Situron,  the  man  who  shot  Bandeira,  to  come  over  with 
me,  so  that  he  could  give  his  evidence  to  the  authorities ;  this  he  consented  to  do.  The 
first  act  of  the  Government  was  to  place  this  man  under  arrest,  and  later  on  to  hold  an 
inquiry  into  this  affair.  The  officer  in  charge  did  not  consider  I  was  justified  in  supplying 
the  men  with  guns  to  shoot  Bandeira,  and  informed  me  that  I  ought  to  have  sent  over  to 
Kudat  for  police  and  had  the  man  properly  arrested.  This  no  doubt  was  the  correct  form 
to  have  gone  through  in  a  civilized  country,  but  when  the  ruling  powers  and  their  agents 
are  many  hours  distant,  and  a  prahu  with  its  crew  takes  six  days  to  get  together,  the  amoker 
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in  the  meanwhile  is  doing  his  best  to  slice  up  the  population ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  ask  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  to  surrender  or  to  shoot  him.  If  I 
had  been  able  to  leave  the  river  at  the  time  I  should  have  told  Bandeira  to  behave  himself 
until  the  officer  from  Kudat  arrived,  when  perhaps  before  such  a  commanding  presence  he 
would  have  put  his  head  into  a  noose  and  quietly  submitted  to  be  strung  up  ;  but  from 
what  I  know  of  “  amoking  ”  and  the  regard  for  natives’  lives  displayed  by  the  officers  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company  in  their  police  expeditions,  I  have  no  doubt  Bandeira  would 
have  been  shot  down  at  first  sight.  Later  on  the  authorities  returned  with  Situron  to  the 
Benkoker.  After  holding  an  inquiry  this  man  was  freed  from  all  blame  ;  he  afterwards 
informed  me  that  the  officer  who  held  this  court  told  him  that  he  acted  rightly,  and  if 
another  amok  took  place  he  hoped  he  would  do  the  same  again.  Situron  agreed  with  me 
that  he  should  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  paddle  over  to  Kudat  and  let  the  officials 
know,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  arrest  a  day  or  two  later  on. 

I  have  perhaps  gone  more  fully  into  this  affair  than  I  should  have  done,  but  as  certain 
officials  in  the  Company’s  service  passed  disparaging  remarks  regarding  my  conduct  in  this 
business,  I  feel  it  is  only  justice  to  myself  to  do  so,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  warning  to 
travellers  not  to  interfere  with  native  peculiarities,  but  rather  to  send  for  the  police  what¬ 
ever  distance  they  may  be  off. 

Some  two  years  later  when  in  Palawan,  and  Nyhan  still  in  my  employ,  we  met  the 
relations  of  Bendeira,  and  no  doubt  had  they  known  we  had  had  any  participation  in  his 
death  they  would  have  assassinated  us ;  but  we  kept  our  own  counsel  during  our  sojourn  in 
that  island  of  lawlessness. 

In  our  wanderings  we  found  the  nest  of  one  of  the  Hornbills  ( Anorrhinus  galeritus), 
and  before  being  aware  of  its  proximity  we  shot  three  of  the  birds  which  were  visiting 
the  tree.  When  I  discovered  the  nest  by  the  heap  of  guano  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  I  was 
sorry  that  we  had  done  so,  and  sent  one  of  my  boys  to  see  if  he  could  climb  to  the 
imprisoned  female  and  let  her  loose.  On  the  following  day  he  returned  with  the  hen  bird 
and  a  nearly  full-fledged  young  one,  and  to  my  surprise  he  told  me  that  there  were  two  or 
three  old  birds  busy  attending  on  the  imprisoned  ones.  Hornbills,  as  most  ornithologists 
are  well  aware,  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  firmly  fastening  up  the  nesting  female  in  a  hole 
in  a  tree,  leaving  only  an  aperture  large  enough  for  her  to  get  her  beak  out  of  and  receive 
the  food  brought  by  some  six  or  seven  other  birds.  The  hole  is  firmly  fastened  up  with 
gutta,  dirt,  and  various  gums,  and  the  same  one  is  evidently  frequently  used,  judging  by  the 
heap  of  excrement  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  hen  remains  incarcerated  until  the  young 
bird  is  able  to  fly,  when  I  have  seen  four  or  five  birds  attending  on  one  young  one  in  the 
tops  of  the  forest  trees.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  coupled  with  this  peculiar  nidificatory 
habit  the  birds  do  not  pair,  as  any  accident  to  the  attendant  male  would  mean  death  by 
slow  starvation  to  the  imprisoned  hen,  she  being  weak  and  useless  for  some  time  after 
her  long  incarceration ;  and,  judging  by  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  youthful  Hornbill, 
the  old  bird  is  to  be  pitied  who  has  to  keep  the  infant  supplied  Avith  food.  The  object 
of  firmly  fastening  in  the  hen  bird  is  doubtless  as  a  protection  against  the  bands  of 
monkeys  Avhich  roam  through  the  forests,  and  perhaps  are  the  worst  enemies  to  the  increase 
of  tropical  birds.  Huge  tree-climbing  Monitor  Lizards  also  cause  immense  destruction 
amongst  the  feathered  population  of  the  forests. 
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When  my  servant  brought  back  the  two  birds,  the  mother  was  quite  weak  and  totally 
unable  to  fly,  so  we  gave  her  plenty  of  rice  and  fruit,  and  in  about  a  week  she  took  her 
departure ;  her  infant  from  the  first  was  quite  friendly,  the  only  thing  it  wanted  was  food, 
and  then  more  food.  It  used  to  sit  in  a  small  hamper,  where  it  kept  up  a  continual  noise 
which  resembled  the  rubbing  of  a  wet  cork  on  a  bottle,  and  shortly  became  such  a  source 
of  annoyance  that  we  used  to  put  the  baby  too  far  off  to  trouble  us  with  its  music.  This 
eventually  caused  its  death,  one  of  the  boys  putting  it  in  the  sun,  which  soon  killed  it. 
Hornbills  soon  become  quite  tame,  and  are  sometimes  to  be  found  kept  as  pets  in  native 
villages. 

Butterflies  and  insects  were  fairly  plentiful,  especially  a  small  forest-frequenting  bee. 
This  little  insect  was  at  times  quite  a  nuisance,  swarming  over  one’s  hands  and  face,  where 
they  sought  to  obtain  the  saline  exudations  from  our  skin ;  in  fact,  for  the  time  you  are 
as  attractive  to  these  insects  as  the  flowers.  The  nests  of  these  bees  are  placed  in  a  hole  in 
a  tree,  the  entrance  being  a  long  semitransparent  pipe  of  resin,  which  doubtless  protects 
the  colony  from  rain  running  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Another  species  of  bee  builds  a  huge  bag-like  nest,  which  hangs  from  the  boughs  of 
the  highest  forest  trees.  As  this  nest  is  composed  of  valuable  wax,  the  aborigines  collect 
it  by  means  of  a  frail  ladder,  which  is  formed  by  tapping  bamboo  spikes  into  the  trunk  and 
binding  the  other  end  of  the  round  to  a  rattan  cane,  forming  a  ladder  of  often  considerably 
over  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  of  which  the  tree  forms  one  of  the  side-pieces.  This  they 
ascend  until  the  boughs  are  reached,  Avhen  by  means  of  a  smoky  torch  they  are  able  to 
secure  the  nests — a  small  profit  for  so  much  risk.  Some  of  the  forest  spiders  have  most 
wonderfully  shaped  thoraces  ;  one,  the  “  Manga  tandok,”  or  Horned  Spider,  being  most 
remarkable.  The  “  Manga  sisir,”  or  Comb  Spider,  is  also  very  curious  (see  illustration, 
page  50).  These  are  native  names  for  these  insects,  every  Bornean  being  more  or  less  a 
naturalist ;  most  of  the  common  insects  even  receive  names. 

The  most  beautiful  of  common  butterflies,  Symphcedra  dirtea,  frequented  the  jungle- 
paths,  where  they  fed  on  rotting  fruits.  Another  fine  species,  Protlioe  uniformis ,  has  the 
habit  of  always  resting  head  downwards  on  the  trunks.  I  was  fortunate  in  capturing  a 
perfect  specimen  of  Papilio  brama ,  a  very  handsome  spoon-tailed  species  with  wings  of 
black  spangled  with  bright  metallic  green,  and  with  a  broad  band  of  the  latter  colour 
running  right  across  both  wings. 

Though  tropical  forests  teem  with  life,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  take  a  stroll  in  order  to  collect  as  many  birds  or  insects  as  you  may  think 
fit.  After  a  few  days  in  any  one  locality  specimens  come  in  very  slowly  indeed — that  is, 
after  you  have  collected  the  commoner  species.  The  more  gorgeous  butterflies  are  seldom 
seen  unless  by  good  luck  you  find  a  flowering  tree  or  some  sandy  stream  which  they 
frequent.  The  Papilio  brama  mentioned  was  the  only  example  of  this  species  I  saw  in 
Borneo ;  and  many  species  are  so  rare  that,  though  they  were  first  discovered  many  years 
ago,  only  a  few  specimens  as  yet  have  found  their  way  into  collectors’  cabinets.  The  same 
applies  in  perhaps  a  less  degree  to  birds ;  many  days  during  my  travels  neither  my  hunters 
nor  myself  have  fired  a  shot.  Numbers  of  well-known  Bornean  birds  I  never  saw,  and  of 
many  I  only  obtained  one  specimen ;  and  yet  though  the  island  of  Borneo  is  by  no  means 
fully  explored,  every  expedition  of  note  adding  a  few  new  species  to  the  list  of  its  ornis, 
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when  compared  with  the  now  thoroughly  explored  European  area  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
many  more  species.  A  list  of  Bornean  birds  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  contains  some 
580  species,  including  a  few  later  additions ;  while  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser’s  list  of  the  whole 
Western  Palaearctic  Region  totals  some  623  species.  The  Bornean  list  is  less  likely  to  be 
augmented  by  additions  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  it  is  surrounded,  with  the 
exception  of  Celebes  on  its  east  coast,  by  countries  which  contain  an  almost  identical  ornis. 
During  the  northern  winter  a  great  many  migratory  species  are  added  to  the  list,  the  order 
of  Limicolce  alone  adding  38  species.  The  great  region  selected  by  Mr.  Dresser  receives 
annual  additions  from  all  its  boundaries,  even  including  America  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  species  are  mere  stragglers,  and  more  than  equalize  the  Bornean  additions  through 
migration.  Thus,  having  shown  that  a  tropical  island  contains  in  comparison  to  an  equal 
area  in  temperate  climes  nearly  double  the  number  of  species,  the  question  to  be  answered 
is,  Where  does  all  this  mighty  host  hide  itself  1  Some  travellers  attribute  the  scarcity  in 
numbers  of  birds  in  a  tropical  forest  to  the  great  height  of  the  forest  trees,  and  tell  us  that 
up  in  the  roof  of  the  primaeval  forest  there  is  another  world  full  of  life,  which  man  cannot 
reach  ;  but  I  myself  am  inclined  to  think  this  greatly  exaggerated,  as  I  have  attentively 
examined  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees  for  hours,  and  noticed  neither  bird,  butterfly,  nor 
flower.  My  experience  of  collecting  in  these  regions  has  led  me  to  believe  that  though 
species  are  more  numerous  than  in  colder  climates,  the  individuals  of  each  species  are  fewer 
in  number,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  specially  protected  genera ;  and  after  these  have 
been  collected  the  rest  come  in  very  slowly  indeed  ;  and  yet  the  island  of  Borneo,  by  no 
means  thoroughly  explored,  can  boast  of  580  species  of  birds  and  some  600  species  of 
butterflies.  The  reason  of  this  scarcity  of  individuals  in  most  species  is  due,  firstly,  to  their 
low  rate  of  increase  ;  secondly,  to  their  numerous  enemies ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  fact  that 
few  tropical  species  are  gregarious,  and  the  domain  over  Avhich  they  wander  is  so  vast  that 
many  species  are  seldom  met  with. 

Firstly,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  reasons  which  tend  to  keep  down  the  increase  of 
most  species  of  birds.  One  peculiar  fact  that  at  first  I  could  not  understand  was  that  birds 
in  the  tropics  seldom  lay  more  than  two  eggs.  At  first  when  I  found  a  nest  with  two  eggs 
1  used  to  wait  until  the  eggs  were  almost  hatched  for  the  other  three  which  should  complete 
the  sitting ;  but  it  soon  dawned  upon  me  that  two  eggs  Avere  all  I  need  expect  to  find  in  a 
nest  in  these  latitudes.  So,  being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  I  asked  the  natives  about 
the  fecundity  of  their  domestic  animals — dogs,  cats,  and  pigs, — and  found  that  in  every  case 
the  rate  of  reproduction  AA'as  far  beloAv  that  of  colder  climates. 

The  families  of  natives  are  very  small :  in  one  or  tAVO  instances  I  have  known  them  to 
contain  eight  or  more  by  one  mother,  but  many  Avomen  have  only  three  or  four,  most  one 
or  two  children  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  them  childless.  The  cause  of 
this  Ioav  rate  of  increase  has  been  ascribed  by  many  Avriters  to  the  hard  work  performed 
by  the  Avomen  of  barbaric  races ;  but  to  my  mind  this  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  it.  I 
believe  the  reason  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  Ioav  degree  of  fecundity  of  such 
races,  brought  about  by  the  climate,  and  aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  sufficiently 
nourishing  food  during  certain  periods.  Besides  this,  infant  mortality  is  decidedly  above  the 
average,  there  being  no  knoAAdedge  of  medicine  amongst  such  men.  FeAV  tribes  increase 
much  in  number,  an  epidemic  breaking  out  retards  any  increase  for  many  years  ;  and  there 
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is  little  doubt  that,  in  any  countries  which  are  suitable  to  a  white  population,  the  native, 
even  if  he  adapts  himself  to  our  civilization,  is  doomed  to  disappear,  which,  judging  by  our 
rate  of  increase,  will  be  at  no  very  distant  date. 

Now  let  us  descend  from  man  to  the  lower  animals :  amongst  those  domesticated  by 
man  the  result  of  my  inquiries  tended  in  the  same  direction  ;  the  litters  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
pigs  seldom  exceed  three  in  number  in  these  countries,  and  are  not  more  frequent  than,  if  as 
frequent  as,  those  of  animals  in  colder  latitudes. 

Let  us  make  the  great  zoological  order  of  Aves  our  especial  study  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  low  rate  of  increase  is  still  the  same.  To  prove  this  I  have  com¬ 
piled  the  annexed  list  (p.  54),  giving  the  number  of  eggs  found  in  each  nest,  and,  when 
possible,  the  names  of  their  allied  European  genera,  with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  them. 

The  entire  list  contains  53  species,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  species  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  I  either  found  the  eggs  or  young  in  the  nest :  the  two  species  marked,  from 
frequently  meeting  the  pair  of  birds  with  their  fully  fledged  young,  I  conclude  that  they 
form  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  I  always  waited  before 
taking  a  nest  to  see  how  many  eggs  the  bird  would  lay.  Neither  does  my  experience  lead 
me  to  believe  that  birds  in  the  tropics  breed  more  frequently  than  those  of  temperate 
climates ;  many  nest  twice  a  year  towards  the  end  of  the  wet  seasons,  but  in  this  country  a 
great  number  do  this,  and  some  more  frequently  :  so  I  conclude  that  the  abundance  of 
species  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  individuals  of  any  one  species,  in  a  tropical  island,  is 
more  the  result  of  the  low  degree  of  fecundity  of  the  individuals  than  any  other  cause ;  and 
the  only  reason  I  can  assign  for  this  fact  is  the  high  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
climate. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nesting-habits  of  tropical  birds.  The  first 
object  in  those  latitudes  seems  to  be  to  secure  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  monkeys,  and 
perhaps  to  a  less  degree  from  lizards  and  snakes ;  therefore  birds  never  build  visible  nests  in 
the  tops  of  the  forest  trees.  Woodpeckers,  Barbets,  and  many  other  species  nest  in  holes 
in  the  tree-trunks,  which  are  secure  from  the  attacks  of  monkeys ;  this,  perhaps,  in  some 
way  accounts  for  the  unusual  abundance  of  Woodpeckers  in  these  countries.  Hornbills,  as 
we  know,  require  a  large  hole  to  nest  in,  so .  the  female  is  securely  built  in  by  the  others 
until  her  single  young  one  is  able  to  fly.  Some  species  build  long  pendent  bag  nests  at 
the  end  of  slender  boughs  which  would  not  support  the  weight'  of  their  enemies  (see  frontis¬ 
piece)  ;  others  seek  safety  for  their  young  by  stitching  their  nests  to  the  underside  of 
broad  leaves,  as,  for  instance,  the  Araclinotherce :  most  Elycatchers  hide  their  nests  in  the 
festoons  of  moss  and  creepers  which  hang  from  the  trees ;  the  Timeline  birds  generally 
make  rough  domed  nests  of  bamboo-leaves  near  the  ground  amongst  the  collections  of 
forest-drift  which  are  found  in  quantities  in  the  bamboo  and  palm  thickets.  Many  species, 
however,  leave  the  forests  during  their  nesting-period,  finding  safer  quarters  in  the  thick 
jungle  which  springs  up  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  few  years  on  the  sites  of 
old  paddi-clearings,  these  places  being  seldom  visited  by  mammals  ;  most  noticeable 
amongst  these  are  such  forest-loving  species  as  Carpophaga  badia.  Two  species  of  Doves 
(Macropygia)  I  found  nesting  amongst  the  dead  bracken  fern  about  the  Dusun  villages  on 
Kina  Balu ;  their  nests  were  only  two  feet  from  the  ground,  but  the  colour  of  the  birds’ 
plumage  assimilates  so  well  with  the  dead  fern  that  the  protection  is  perfect.  The  struggle 
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Name. 

Number  of 
eggs  laid. 

European 
allied  form. 

Number  of 
eggs  laid. 

Accipiter  rufotibialis  . 

2 

Sparrow-Hawk. 

4  or  5 

Spizaetus  limnaetus . 

1 

Buzzard. 

2  or  3 

Haliaetus  leucogaster . 

2 

Fish-Eagle. 

2 

Dendrocitta  cinerascens . 

2 

Magpie. 

5  to  7 

Cissa  minor . 

2,  very  rarely  3 

Jay. 

6 

Chibia  borneensis  . 

2 

None. 

Buchanga  stigmatops . 

2 

55 

*Teplirodornis  gularis  . 

2 

Shrike. 

5  or  6 

Muscicapula  hyperythra  . . . 

2 

Flycatcher. 

Siphia  erithacus . 

2 

59 

Hypothymis  occipitalis  . 

2 

59 

Rhipidura  javanica . 

2 

„ 

5 

Rhinomyias  pectoralis . 

2 

55 

,,  gularis . 

2 

55 

Culicicapa  ceylonensis . 

2 

Pratincola  caprata  . 

3 

Chat. 

5  or  6 

Copsychus  amoenus . 

3  or  4 

Thrush. 

5 

Pycnonotns  analis  . 

2 

Bulbul. 

Staphidia  everetti  . 

3  ■) 

Turdinus  sepiarius . 

2 

Macronus  ptilosus  . . . 

3 

Timeliidae. 

Pomatorhinus  borneensis  . 

2 

> 

No  allies 

Stachyris  borneensis  . 

3 

in  Europe. 

Hixornis  montana  . 

3 

,,  woodi  . . 

2  J 

TEthopyga  siparaja . 

2 

Chalcostetha  insignis  . 

2 

Cinnyris  pectoralis . 

2  ' 

Sun-birds. 

„  aurora  . 

2 

r 

None. 

Anthothreptes  malaccensis . 

2 

Aracbnothera  modesta  . 

2 

Zosterops  clara  . 

2  ! 

None. 

Dicseum  nigrimentum . 

3 

55 

Hirundo  javanica  . 

2 

Swallow. 

5 

Artamus  leucorhynchus . 

3 

None. 

Munia  fuscans . 

5 

Finch. 

5 

„  brunneiceps . 

5 

55 

5 

Calyptomena  whiteheadi . 

2 

None. 

Iyngipicus  auritus  . 

2 

Woodpecker. 

5 

Bucerotidso  . 

1 

None. 

*Trogonida3  . 

1  or  2 

55 

Merops  sumatranus . 

4  or  5 

Bee-eater. 

6  or  7 

Ceyx  dillwynni  . 

2  (hard  set) 

Kingfisher. 

6  to  8 

Caprimulgus  macrurus  . 

2 

Goatsucker. 

2 

Collocalia  lincbi . 

2 

Swift. 

3  or  4 

Treron  vernans  . 

2 

Pigeon. 

2 

Macropygia  emiliana  . 

1 1  in  many 

Dove. 

2 

„  ruficeps  . 

1  j  nests. 

55 

2 

Excalfactoria  chinensis  . 

5  or  6 

Quail. 

10  to  14 

Turnix  nigrescens  . . . 

3 

Turnix. 

4 

ZEgialitis  peroni . 

3 

Plover. 

mostly  4 

Gorsaehius  melanolophus  . 

2 

Heron. 

4  or  5 

Plotus  melanogaster  . 

4  or  5 

Cormorant. 

4  or  5 
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for  existence  in  these  forests  is  so  severe  that  unless  birds  nest  in  impregnable  strongholds 
or  hide  amongst  the  masses  of  forest-drift,  they  must  leave  and  seek  positions  in  more  open 
localities  which  are  not  frequented  by  their  enemies. 

Butterflies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  strong-smelling  and  distasteful  species,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  Euplceas,  are  scarce — unless  some  attractive  spot  be  found,  such  as  a  flowering  tree, 
or  the  offal  near  native  houses,  when  numbers  of  the  stronger-flying  species,  such  as  the 
Papilios ,  congregate  together.  Many  of  the  smaller  species,  such  as  the  Narathurce,  seldom 
fly  unless  disturbed,  passing  most  of  the  day  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  low  trees  which  border 
the  forest-paths ;  others,  again,  are  crepuscular,  such  as  many  of  the  Morphince,  remaining 
motionless  with  closed  wings  all  day  amongst  the  leaves  on  the  ground  or  near  it ;  so  splendidly 
does  the  underside  of  their  wings  imitate  the  leaves  they  settle  amongst,  that  on  so  doing  they 
vanish,  only  to  be  seen  again  when  your  approach  is  sufficiently  dangerous  to  cause  them  to 
take  wing  (see  illustration,  p.  50).  The  enemies  of  butterflies  are  very  numerous — birds, 
reptiles,  and  more  especially  insects,  which  destroy  their  larvae  and  pupae ;  mason-wasps,  ich¬ 
neumon  flies,  ants,  and  spiders  are  continually  carrying  off  or  laying  eggs  in  their  defenceless 
grubs.  Every  living  creature  must  have  food,  and  that  is  obtained  by  the  loss  of  life  to 
organisms  weaker  than  itself.  Only  consider,  reader,  the  ever-waging  war  that  is  thus  being 
carried  on,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  unless  a  species  has  some  special  habit  or 
peculiar  form  by  which  it  escapes  observation,  or  is  armed  with  some  weapon  wherewith  to 
fight  the  great  battle  of  life,  it  must  soon  cease  to  exist.  This  we  are  told  is  the  “  Balance 
of  Nature,”  or,  by  more  enlightened  thinkers,  the  “  Survival  of  the  Fittest,”  or  that  those 
species  which  cannot  help  themselves  must  soon  disappear,  be  they  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

That  most  interesting  subject  of  protection  afforded  by  mimicry  of  colour  and  pattern 
of  certain  defenceless  species  to  distasteful  or  dangerous  species,  known  as  “  Protective 
Kesemblance,”  we  will  discuss  later  on. 

To  return  once  more  to  our  everyday  life  on  the  Benkoker  Biver.  On  the  22nd  October 
two  of  my  servants  were  confined  to  the  house  with  bad  attacks  of  fever ;  the  wet  season — 
having  commenced — being  probably  the  cause  of  this.  My  followers  always  suffered  from 
fever  on  changing  to  a  fresh  locality,  but  soon  recovered  and  were  not  afterwards  troubled ; 
I  myself  did  not  suffer  from  this  disagreeable  complaint  until  my  return  to  Labuan.  In 
November  it  poured  with  rain  at  intervals  during  the  day,  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder¬ 
storms.  When  we  used  to  be  caught  in  the  forest  in  one  of  these  downpours  I  found  it 
better  to  take  my  clothes  off  and  put  them  in  a  waterproof  bag  until  the  rain  was  over. 
When  walking  through  a  forest  in  the  costume  of  the  aborigines,  it  was  curious  to  me  how 
seldom  I  got  pricked  or  hurt  by  the  many  thorns  which  beset  my  path,  for  often  my  clothes 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  in  these  paths  by  the  rattan  tendrils. 

On  the  loth  October  I  was  called  in  by  some  Orang  Sungei  to  visit  a  dying  child;  it 
was,  as  is  customary  in  this  country,  in  a  crowded  house  of  smoking  and  “  sirih  ’’-chewing- 
natives,  the  last  place  in  the  world  to  aid  recovery,  and  was  so  near  death  that  it  died  a 
few  hours  afterwards  :  the  little  sufferer  was  bedaubed  with  chalk  spots  and  crosses,  and  the 
gong-beating  in  the  evening  told  us  of  its  departure  to  the  Orang  Sungei  spirit-world. 

Our  relations  with  the  natives,  both  Dusun  and  Orang  Sungei,  were  most  friendly ;  often 
in  the  evenings  my  boys  would  be  invited  to  attend  some  vocal  entertainment ;  as  gongs 
and  tom-toms  formed  no  part  of  these  concerts  the  singing  was  rather  pleasant.  Sometimes 
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a  bevy  of  native  ladies  would  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  evenings  to  inspect  our  collection  of 
birds;  they  were  most  talkative  and  merry,  knowing  most  of  the  birds  by  name:  a  little  light 
refreshment  of  tea  or  chocolate  and  biscuits  wound  up  the  evening  and  sent  all  away 
rejoicing. 

Collecting  in  the  forests  is  really  hard  work ;  the  continual  stooping  to  avoid  creeping 
plants  and  fallen  trees,  or  often  through  the  tunnels  burrowed  by  natives  in  the  thick 
undergrowth,  the  avoiding  of  hundreds  of  creepers  from  the  thickness  of  fine  string  to  that 
of  a  ship’s  hawser,  which  sprawl  about  everywhere  ready  to  upset  the  unwary,  added  to  this 
the  heat  and  depression  caused  by  want  of  proper  food,  used  to  bring  on  severe  headaches 
in  my  case,  which  were  probably  the  forerunners  of  malarial  fever. 

On  the  16th  of  November  I  succeeded  after  much  trouble  in  finding  a  prahu  and  crew 
willing  to  take  us  over  to  Kudat,  and  left  my  little  home  on  the  Benkoker  for  good.  We 
started  in  the  evening,  and  to  my  disgust  our  crew  refused  to  leave  the  mouth  of  the  river 
that  night ;  so  I  passed  an  unpleasant  time  until  morning  with  eight  strong-smelling  natives 
in  the  small  prahu,  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  river ;  but  mosquitoes  were  not  long  in 
attacking  us,  and  thus  added  to  my  misery.  On  the  22nd  of  November  we  arrived  once 
more  in  Labuan,  with  a  fine  collection  of  birds  ;  though  many  were  rare,  there  was  nothing  new 
in  this  collection.  I  had  secured  a  curious  Gecko  lizard,  which  turned  out  to  be  quite  new, 
and  has  been  named  Hemidactylus  craspedotus  (see  illustration  opposite,  fig.  3).  The  capture 
of  this  little  reptile  is  an  instance  of  what  a  chance  the  finding  of  many  species  is  in  a 
tropical  forest.  Whilst  waiting  one  evening  for  the  small  “  plandok,”  when  it  was  nearly 
dark,  I  was  standing  near  some  small  trees  which  formed  the  undergrowth,  when  something 
flew  or  rather  parachuted  from  a  tree  and  settled  on  one  of  my  legs  ;  I  made  a  grab  at  the 
unknown  thing  in  the  semi-darkness  and  secured  a  new  and  interesting  reptile  :  this  little 
creature  is  very  flat  and  provided  along  its  entire  length  with  loose  folds  of  skin,  which 
enable  it  to  make  short  flights  from  tree  to  tree. 


wasps’  nest.  ( Icaria  sp.  V) 


1.  Draco  obsc\irns,(BouJ^T) .  2  .  Pelturagoma  cephalum ,(Mocq^) 

3 . Hemiclactylus  craspedotus,  (Mooq^) . 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

START  FOR  RINA  BALU. — VIEW  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  FROM  ABAI. — DATU  TUMANGGONG. — CATTLE-LIFTING. 
— START  FOR  THETAMPASSUR. — BUFFALOES. — THE  DATU’s  HOUSE. — BAJOWS. — ILANUNS. — FAIL  TO 
FIND  PORTERS. — THE  TAMPASSUR  PLAIN. — DISTURBED  STATE  OF  THE  DUSUNS  INLAND. — RETURN 
TO  ABAI. — DYARS. — SULUS. — ARRIVAL  OF  THE  c  RIMANIS.’ — RETURN  TO  LABUAN. — THE  LAW  AS 
RIVER. — BRUNEIS. — RADYANS. — MURUTS. — VISIT  SI’LALANG’s  VILLAGE. — HIS  TROPHIES. — HEAD¬ 
HUNTING. — VISITED  BY  MURUTS. — BURIAL  CUSTOMS. — TATTOOES. — CAVES. — BARR  JACRETS. 

SUMPITANS. — LURUTAN  RIVER. — COAST  TO  BATU-BATU. — WANT  OF  FELLOW-FEELING  AMONGST 
NATIVES. — VOYAGE  TO  PULO  TEGA. — NICOBAR  PIGEONS. — RETURN  TO  LABUAN. — VISIT  BRUNEI. 

HE  wet  season  was  now  advanced,  so  I  remained  in  Labuan  until 
the  end  of  January,  making  during  that  period  a  trip  to  Singapore 
and  back,  in  order  to  purchase  many  necessaries  that  could  not  be 
procured  in  Labuan,  and  to  taste  for  a  brief  period  the  pleasures  of 
civilization. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  I  again  attempted  to  reach  the 
great  mountain  of  Kina  Balu.  I  had  succeeded  with  the  help  of 
Nyhan  in  finding  seven  other  Kadyans  to  accompany  me ;  and 
having  spent  several  months  in  Benkoker,  coming  in  contact  only  with  natives,  I  had 
succeeded  in  mastering  sufficient  of  the  Malay  language  to  make  myself  understood,  so  was 
fortunately  now  able  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  an  interpreter. 

On  the  9th  of  the  month  we  embarked  with  all  our  baggage  on  board  the  ‘  Bujang 
Barram,’  a  small  steamer  belonging  to  the  Government  of  Sarawak,  which  was  kindly  lent 
me  through  my  friend  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  for  a  moderate  sum  per  diem.  We  steamed  out 
of  Labuan  harbour  at  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  but  the  monsoon,  directly 
the  sun  rose,  blew  so  strongly  from  the  north-east  that  it  was  not  until  after  6  p.m. 
that  we  anchored  under  shelter  of  Pulo  Gaya,  not  being  able  to  reach  the  pier  that  night. 
The  next  morning  we  again  started  soon  after  daylight,  and  reached  Abai  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  the  wind  was  very  high  and  the  sea  rough,  but  the  small  harbour  is 
well  sheltered  by  an  island  and  a  headland,  which  at  no  distant  period  was  also  an  island, 
but  has  now  been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  mangroves  and  the  alluvial  deposits  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  It  being  nearly  high-water,  the  captain  managed  to  get  his  vessel 
over  the  bar  and  landed  my  baggage  without  any  trouble  ;  the  steamer  at  once  started  for  Pulo 
Gaya,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  followers  and  baggage,  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
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as  possible  in  an  old  wooden  house  erected  by  the  Company,  which  at  one  time  had  been 
occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Witti  (who  was  murdered  by  some  head-hunting  tribes  far  inland 
some  years  previously),  but  was  now  occupied  by  a  Bajow  caretaker,  this  station  having 
been  abandoned. 

As  usual,  the  voyage  had  tried  me  severely,  the  sea  being  very  rough,  and  I  a  victim 
to  mal-de-mer,  most  of  my  followers  I  noticed  suffering  as  well ;  but  I  find  I  had  sufficient 
spirit  left  in  me  to  make  an  entry  in  my  journal  that  evening  that  large  fowls  cost  20  cents 
each,  small  ones  a  dollar  for  six,  kids  60  cents  each,  and  eggs  1  cent  each :  so  provisions 
were  apparently  cheap  in  Abai. 

Before  going  further  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  introduce  to  my  readers  my  native 
contingent.  Nyhan,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  was  my  right-hand  man  during  my 
sojourn  in  Borneo ;  the  next  was  one  called  Lahir,  a  lanky,  sharp-eyed,  intelligent 
fellow,  a  good  collector,  but  not  very  trustworthy,  and  afraid  of  hard  work  ;  no.  3, 
Buckier,  a  good-natured  big  man,  fat,  very  ugly,  giggling  all  day  like  a  school-girl, 
but  willing  to  please;  the  next,  Bhaman,  good-looking  but  utterly  useless;  no.  5, 
Tungal,  short,  excessively  ugly,  hard-working  and  willing  to  do  anything  for  me, 
remained  in  my  service  until  -within  four  days  of  my  leaving  for  home,  when,  after  all  my 
kindness,  he  left  me  in  the  lurch  (this  is  the  usual  way  natives  treat  their  benefactors — 
rather  annoying  to  anyone  who  fancies  he  can  gain  the  affection  of  these  people !) ;  no.  6, 
a  short  man,  good-looking,  named  Hadji  Ahmet,  was  rather  a  swell,  having  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  well-mannered,  and  soon  under  my  tuition  became  an  excellent  bird- 
stuffer,  he  also  became  one  of  my  permanent  bird-collectors.  The  last  individual  was  another 
Bhaman,  who  acted  as  my  cook  and  valet ;  he,  like  his.  namesake,  was  utterly  useless, 
was  ugly,  dirty,  dishonest,  and  was  sacked  on  the  first  opportunity  after  I  reached  Labuan. 
Now  my  readers,  I  trust,  have  some  idea  of  my  escort. 

Abai  is  a  very  pretty  spot  on  the  north-west  coast ;  the  harbour  is  sheltered  from  most 
winds  except  the  N.W.  by  the  headland  and  island  already  mentioned  ;  the  island  at  low- 
water  is  also  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  sandbank.  The  water  is  too  shallow  for 
some  distance  out  for  anything  but  small  craft,  and  even  then,  before  reaching  the  deeper 
water  of  the  river,  the  high  tide  has  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  the  river,  as  usual  in  these 
parts,  being  rendered  useless  for  navigation  on  account  of  a  sandbank  or  bar  which  blocks 
the  entrance.  The  river  is  in  reality  only  a  large  salt-water  creek  which  winds  about  among 
the  low  hills  for  many  miles  inland ;  it  is,  however,  the  outlet  of  several  small  streams,  and 
has  been  formed  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  sandstone  hills  around  it,  which  at  one 
time  were  islands  in  the  sea,  like  those  forming  the  harbour  already  mentioned,  the  supply 
of  surface-drainage  from  the  hills  being  just  sufficient  to  prevent  this  creek  from  becoming 
a  lake.  A  fine  view  of  this  picturesque  swamp,  bordered  with  mangroves  and  beautified 
with  many  graceful  clumps  of  nebong  and  other  palms,  may  be  obtained  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills. 

The  country  inland  is  much  broken  up  by  sandstone  hills  of  low  elevation,  generally 
bare  of  trees,  and  in  this  month  parched  and  brown,  covered  with  one  of  the  tropical  curses, 
lalang  grass.  At  the  back  of  these  lalang-covered  hills  are  others  topped  with  forest, 
sometimes  sharp-peaked  and  rugged ;  at  the  back  of  all,  towering  above  everything,  is  that 
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superbly  grand  mountain  Kina  Balu.  This  wonderful  mountain  looks  more  imposing  than 
many  mountains  of  a  much  greater  altitude,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  almost  isolated  mass, 
at  the  highest  end  mounting  up  to  the  height  of  13,698  feet  ( Belcher )  and  finishing  off 
abruptly  in  sheer  precipices  of  10,000  feet ;  its  proximity  to  the  sea-coast  being  less  than 
forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  allows  of  it  being  viewed  at  once  from  the  lowest  level,  none  of 
its  imposing  grandeur  being  lost  by  a  series  of  intervening  plateaus  which  dwarf  so  many 
mountains.  Kina  Balu  is  nearly  always  visible  until  9  a.m.  ;  after  that  time  clouds 
begin  to  creep  over  the  hills  at  the  less-elevated  north-eastern  end,  and  gradually  increase 
in  volume,  first  skirting  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  then  gradually  rising  and  spreading 
until  the  whole  of  this  mighty  giant  is  swathed  in  mist ;  the  mountain  remains  hidden  until 
nearly  sunset,  when  deluges  of  rain  clear  the  atmosphere  in  time  for  Kina  Balu  to  receive  a 
rosy  kiss  from  the  setting  sun.  During  the  night  this  mountain  is  free  from  vapour,  and 
forms  a  splendid  sight  when  the  moon  is  full.  Before  sunrise  I  think  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  sight  than  to  see  Kina  Balu,  then  of  a  dark  blue  shade,  standing  out  in  the 
clear  morning  air  with  all  its  rugged  precipices  backed  up  by  the  yellow  tints  of  the 
rising  sun.  I  used  to  rise  before  daylight  every  morning  during  my  short  stay  in  Abai  to 
contemplate  this  lovely  scene,  and  speculate  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  I  should  be  the  first 
to  explore  this  wonderland,  picturing  to  myself  the  wonderful  zoological  treasures  to  be 
gleaned  on  its  surface  ;  but,  as  you  will  see,  it  was  many  months  after  this  that  I  first  set  foot 
on  the  “  promised  land.” 

Several  years  before  I  visited  Abai  the  Company  had  a  police-station  with  a  European 
Besident  stationed  there ;  but  for  some  reason  this  place  was  given  up  and  a  post  on  the 
Tampassuk  Biver  selected ;  this  also  was  soon  abandoned.  The  house  at  Abai  was  much  out 
of  shape  from  the  violence  of  the  winds,  which  blow  along  this  exposed  coast  with  great 
force  during  the  monsoons ;  but  I  was  very  thankful  to  avail  myself  of  this  shelter  on  this 
and  on  several  other  occasions  :  so  soon  does  man’s  nature  become  accustomed  to  certain 
modes  of  life  that  what  at  first  he  regards  with  the  greatest  dislike  he  leaves  behind  after 
a  short  period  often  with  feelings  akin  to  affection — at  least,  such  were  my  feelings  with 
regard  to  the  tumble-down  shanty,  with  its  chairs  and  table,  when  I  used  to  return  from  my 
long  expeditions  in  later  years  from  Kina  Balu.  The  greatest  drawback  in  Abai  is  the  want 
of  fresh  water,  the  shallow  wells  containing  only  most  disagreeably  brackish  water. 

The  following  morning  some  of  my  men  crossed  the  river  and  walked  across  the  plains  to 
the  Tampassuk  Biver  to  visit  a  Bajow  Datu,  or  chief,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  buffaloes 
to  carry  my  baggage  to  the  Datu’s  house,  the  valley  of  the  Tampassuk  being  one  of  the 
highways  to  Kina  Balu.  In  the  evening,  when  the  men  returned,  they  told  me  that  Datu 
Tumanggong  had  promised  to  send  the  buffaloes  in  two  days’  time,  as  he  said  it  would  take 
some  time  to  find  a  sufficient  number.  Datu  Tumanggong  called  later  on  to  tell  us  that  he 
could  only  find  two  men  willing  to  come  for  my  baggage,  but  as  a  “  tamel  ”  or  market  would 
be  held  on  the  following  Saturday  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  I  should  then  find  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  buffaloes  enough  to  carry  my  baggage  to  his  house. 

The  Datu  was  a  shrivelled-up,  toothless  old  Bajow,  with  a  wonderful  crafty  look  about 
him,  and  by  nature  a  perfect  diplomatist ;  he  kept  me  waiting  later  on  for  days  with  promises 
of  assistance,  but  in  reality  he  never  stirred  an  inch  to  help  me  on  my  journey.  He  was 
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clothed  in  a  loose  suit  of  thin  blue  cloth,  a  red  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  and  above 
this  a  large  round  hat  made  of  fine  strips  of  bamboo  was  placed  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun ;  in  his  girdle  he  wore  a  short  kris,  and  a  long  thin-shafted  spear  completed  his  weapons ; 
from  his  shoulder  was  slung  a  small  satchel  in  which  he  carried  his  sirih-chewing  parapher¬ 
nalia;  being  without  teeth  he  pounded  the  betel-nut  in  a  small  metal  cylinder  before 
chewing :  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  filthiest  customs  indulged  in  by  Malay  races,  the  mouth 
becoming  full  of  bright  red  saliva  which  is  spat  out,  without  regard  to  cleanliness,  in  all 
directions.  The  Datu  is  one  of  the  Company’s  subsidized  chiefs,  receiving  a  small  monthly 
payment  for  his  services,  which  consist  of  collecting  poll-tax  and  settling  any  paltry  disputes 
among  the  people  ;  but  the  Company  have  also  subsidized  another  Datu  living  about  two 
miles  distant  from  Tumanggong,  who  was  at  one  time  in  open  warfare  with  him,  when  they 
fortified  their  houses  and  had  long  shots  at  each  other’s  followers  with  “  badils  ”  when 
possible,  but  their  enmity  is  now  reduced  to  sullen  hatred,  consequently  there  is  little 
harmony  or  justice  administered  by  these  chiefs  amongst  the  Bajows  of  this  river ;  added  to 
this  there  are  several  other  Ilanun  chiefs  who  have  always  been  enemies  to,  and  independent 
of,  the  Bajows,  and  seem  hardly  inclined  to  recognize  the  selection  of  these  rulers  placed  over 
them.  Consequently  this  district  is  equal  in  lawlessness  to  any  part  of  Western  Palawan, 
which  is  not  surprising  considering  that  the  population  only  as  far  back  as  1845  was  famous 
all  round  the  coasts  of  Borneo  for  their  piratical  pursuits.  At  that  date  their  villages  were 
distroyed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  and  the  supplanting  of  sailing-ships  by  steamers  utterly 
ruined  their  occupation.  This  strong  buccaneering  instinct  now  bubbles  to  the  surface  of 
their  characters  in  the  shape  of  buffalo-lifting,  which  causes  much  ill-feeling  and  occasional 
murders  amongst  them. 

As  an  instance  of  how  subsidized  chiefs  are  to  be  trusted  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  following  tale  will  show  : — I  left  Datu  Tumanggong’s  house,  as  I  could  see  that  we  were 
unwelcome  guests,  so  he  lent  me  another  small  dwelling — used  by  the  Bajows  when  watching 
their  rice-fields — only  a  few  yards  distant  from  his  more  spacious  residence.  One  night, 
shortly  after  dark,  two  Ilanuns  came  to  our  house  with  a  buffalo  which  had  been  stolen 
from  them  in  the  morning,  and  which  they  had  tracked  to  the  house  of  Datu  Tumanggong, 
the  Company’s  subsidized  chief!  Here  it  was  found  tied  up  under  the  old  gentleman’s  house, 
having  been  stolen  a  few  hours  previously  by  one  of  his  retainers,  and  the  next  morning 
would  have  been  miles  away.  The  Ilanuns  were  highly  indignant,  and  asked  me  what  they 
were  to  do.  I  advised  them  to  complain  to  the  Datu ;  at  which  they  laughed,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  profits  of  such  transactions  are  probably  shared  by  him.  Now,  how  it  can 
be  possible  to  trust  such  men  and  place  them  in  authority  over  others  I  am  unable  to 
understand  :  as  long  as  they  have  the  control  over  those  of  their  own  religion  (Mohammedan) 
matters  are  not  so  bad ;  but  whenever  they  are  placed  over  Muruts,  Dusuns,  and  other 
heathen  tribes  the  result  is  disastrous,  and  this,  I  believe,  had  as  much  as  anything  to  do  with 
the  Company’s  unnecessary  display  of  severity  to  the  Padas  Muruts  in  the  early  months  of  1888. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Ivina-Balu  Dusuns — who  have  held  their  own  for  perhaps  many 
centuries  against  the  Mohammedan  coast  tribes — when  they  are  brought  under  the  Company’s 
rule  will  not  have  to  submit  to  this  indignity.  If  this  philanthropic  company,  the  shares 
in  which  are  held  by  rich  Englishmen,  cannot  afford  to  place  trustworthy  European  officers 
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over  these  tribes,  for  God’s  sake  leave  them  alone  and  avoid  the  stirring  up  of  strife  by 
placing  such  unprincipled  blackguards,  as  I  believe  all  native  Mohammedan  chiefs  to  be,  in 
authority.  For  years  there  has  been  open  war  between  the  Tampassuk  Bajows  and  the  inland 
Dusuns,  none  of  the  men  in  Datu  Tumanggong’s  campong  daring  to  accompany  me  to 
Kina  Balu.  In  days  past,  when  these  Bajows  were  more  powerful,  they  used  to  attack  the 
villages  of  the  mountaineers  and  carry  off  their  women  and  children  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
Even  a  month  before  my  visit  the  Dusuns  killed  a  Bajow  in  retaliation  for  an  old  blood- 
feud.  It  is  useless  to  think  that  these  people  will  become  friends,  except  by  the  lengthened 
residence  of  Europeans  amongst  them,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  to  Bajow 
and  Dusun,  which  would  be  impossible  under  Mohammedan  chiefs.  The  Tampassuk,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  had  not  been  visited  for  over  a  year  by  Europeans,  and  it  was  another  year 
later,  or  in  ail  over  two  years,  before  any  officer  in  the  Company’s  employ  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  this  district. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  February,  the  Tampassuk  Bajows  began  to  collect  soon  after 
daybreak  in  small  numbers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  under  a  large  Casuarina  tree, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  weekly  “  tamel.”  A  “  tamel  ”  in  Borneo  is  the  same  as  a 
market  day  in  this  country ;  there  are  a  number  of  localities  fixed  upon  by  the  different 
tribes  and  villages  at  which  to  meet  once  a  week  or  at  longer  intervals,  where  they  barter 
produce  of  various  sorts.  At  Abai  the  Tampassuk  Bajows  obtained  salt  and  salted  fish  in 
exchange  for  rice,  cooking-pots,  and  native  cloth ;  the  salt  is  exchanged  by  them  at  the  next 
tamel  held  amongst  the  lowland  Dusuns  for  jungle-produce,  bamboo,  sun-hats,  baskets, 
tobacco,  and  many  other  necessaries,  which  have  been  bartered  for  previously  by  them  with 
Kina-Balu  tribes.  Tam  els  are  also  the  great  centres  for  the  distribution  of  news  in  these 
countries,  and  on  Kina  Balu  in  1888  the  Dusuns  knew  all  about  the  Company’s  attack  on 
the  Padas  Muruts,  though  nearly  100  miles  distant.  As  enemies  sometimes  come  into 
contact  at  these  meetings  a  fight  occasionally  occurs  in  which  one  or  more  lives  are  lost. 
It  was  not  until  eleven  o’clock  that  the  Bajows  were  ready  to  start;  after  two  hours’  walk 
under  the  mid-day  sun,  our  pace  being  regulated  by  that  of  the  buffaloes,  we  reached  the 
Datu’s  house.  Our  route  for  the  most  part  traversed  the  level  plain,  skirting  the  foot  of  a 
low  sandstone  range  of  hills :  this  road,  though  longer  than  that  which  crosses  these  hills, 
is  easier  for  the  buffaloes;  the  other  path  is  used  by  the  Bajows  during  the  wet  season,  the 
one  we  now  followed  being  then  impassable.  On  arriving  at  the  river  we  crossed  over  and 
followed  the  opposite  bank  for  some  distance  up  stream  to  the  Datu’s  campong,  where  the 
now  weary  buffaloes  were  relieved  of  their  loads.  Buffaloes  make  good  beasts  of  burden  on 
level  ground  and  in  cool  weather,  but  if  the  sun  is  powerful  the  fatter  animals  if  they  are 
pressed  will  sometimes  fall  dead  in  their  tracks  from  heat-apoplexy ;  their  hoofs  also  soon 
become  chipped  and  tender  on  rough  ground,  when  the  animal  becomes  useless.  Amongst 
most  Bornean  people  buffaloes  are  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  wealth ;  they  are  valued  from 
ten  dollars  upwards,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  trained  for  carrying 
purposes,  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  being  paid  for  perfectly  trained  animals.  The  Bajows 
never  seem  to  relish  walking  the  shortest  distances,  always  riding  some  animal,  even  a  cow 
if  nothing  else  is  procurable ;  this  habit  has  probably  come  about  by  their  being  formerly  a 
sea-loving  race,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  plains  may  be  traversed  without  the  necessity 
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of  road-making.  Buffaloes  form  part  of  the  payment  made  by  a  Bajow  to  his  bride’s 
family,  some  young  ladies  being  valued  at  several  of  these  animals,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  brass  gongs.  The  harness  of  these  animals  is  as  simple  as  it  is  uncomfortable — a  ring 
through  the  nose  with  a  cord  attached  acts  as  bit  and  bridle,  the  small  wooden  saddle  is 
sharp  and  uncomfortable,  and  a  looped  rope  in  which  the  rider  places  his  big  toe  takes  the 
place  of  stirrups.  All  the  Bajows  carry  long-shafted  spears,  which  assist  them  to  mount 
and  dismount. 

The  Datu’s  house  was  prettily  situated  on  the  hank  of  the  river  (the  distance  from  which 
is  gradually  lessening  day  by  day),  hidden  amongst  numerous  mango-trees  and  coconut- 
palms  ;  these  trees,  with  a  few  others  cultivated  by  the  Bajows,  border  the  Tampassuk  River 
through  its  course  in  the  plains,  beyond  this  narrow  margin  the  level  lalang-grass  plains 
stretch  for  miles  to  the  foot  of  some  distant  hills.  The  house  was  spacious,  and  I  at  first 
thought  clean,  but  on  closer  acquaintance  it  proved  to  be  infested  with  bugs.  Bugs  are 
very  numerous  in  most  native  houses,  while  fleas  are  almost  entirely  absent,  except  when 
the  cooler  and  higher  altitudes  are  reached.  As  usual  in  Borneo,  the  house  was  built  on 
piles  well  off  the  ground.  Inside  it  was,  at  first  entry,  gloomy  and  dark,  but  deliciously 
cool  after  our  broiling  walk  from  Abai.  It  took  some  little  time  to  make  out  clearly  the 
furniture  of  the  place :  straight  from  end  to  end  on  one  side  runs  a  passage  floored  with 
strips  of  bamboo  a  few  inches  apart,  giving  ventilation  and  saving  the  trouble  of  sweeping ; 
running  parallel  with  this  is  the  main  floor  of  flat  bamboo,  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
passage,  on  which  are  spread  neatly  made  rattan  mats.  The  rattan  canes  are  split  into 
three,  then  each  strip  is  bored  and  threaded  in  several  places,  forming  when  finished  a 
beautifully  cool  and  pliant  mat,  hut  unfortunately  in  dirty  houses  a  splendid  harbour  for 
insect  pests;  the  Bajows  purchase  these  mats  from  the  inland  Dusuns.  Over  these  are 
placed  plaited  mats  of  palm-leaves,  which  are  often  worked  in  pretty  colours  :  on  these  mats 
are  numerous  pillows  like  hard  round  sofa-cushions,  generally  made  of  red  cloth  and 
embroidered  at  each  end  with  silk  and  gold  crewel-work.  A  few  mosquito-nets,  made  of 
blue  or  white  cloth,  are  slung  on  wooden  frames  from  the  roof,  but  as  most  nets  had  seen 
several  years'  service,  they  looked  somewhat  filthy.  The  more  valuable  property  consisted 
of  earthenware  jars  and  brass-ware,  generally  in  the  form  of  large  platters,  gongs,  and 
highly  ornamented  “badils.”  At  the  sides  of  this  house  were  piled  up  gaudily  ornamented 
Chinese  boxes,  which  contained,  I  presume,  some  of  the  Datu’s  Sunday-clothes  and  other 
valuables.  A  few  glass  wine-bottles  hung  in  neatly-plaited  grass  covers  ;  some  common 
china  plates  and  small  bowls  completed  the  crockery  of  this  establishment.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  house  was  the  small  kitchen,  built  under  a  separate  roof,  thus  keeping  out  some 
of  the  smoke,  the  fire  being  made  on  a  mud  hearth.  The  whole  place  was  painted  a 
dull  brownish  tinge.  While  making  the  sketch  for  my  illustration  (on  the  opposite 
page)  the  Datu’s  son-in-law  had  been  looking  on  for  some  time,  when  he  told  me  that 
the  Datu  objected  to  my  making  fun  of  his  home  by  sketching  it,  as  he  knew  I  would 
take  it  to  my  people  and  laugh  over  it.  The  women  in  this  house,  as  in  most  others 
■we  visited,  were  busy  weaving  sarongs  and  head-cloths,  the  prevailing  colour  being  red, 
some  for  their  own  use,  others  for  barter.  The  Bajow  and  Ilanun  women  are  ugly  in 
comparison  to  the  Dusuns,  having  nasty  sallow  complexions ;  in  their  dress  they  are 
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slovenly,  wearing  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  and  a  long  sarong  generally  of  dark-blue  material : 
as  they  are  neither  blessed  with  tapes  nor  buttons,  they  seem  to  be  continually  readjusting 
their  garments,  as  if  in  fear  of  them  dropping  off.  The  attire  of  the  male  Bajow  is  similar 
to  that  of  Datu  Tumanggong  already  described,  only  the  colours  are  often  varied  to  white 
and  red.  On  the  whole  the  Tampassuk  Bajows  are  ugly,  often  of  a  very  swarthy  com¬ 
plexion  ;  few  have  pleasant  expressions  and  many  a  forbidding  scowl :  they  are  probably  the 
most  lawless  people  in  the  Company’s  territory,  and  it  will  require  an  officer  well  backed 
up  with  police  to  whip  them  into  shape ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  they  are  so  rarely 
visited  by  any  magistrate,  and  then  the  subsidized  chiefs  swear  against  each  other,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  administer  justice. 

For  the  next  few  days  we  were  busy  hunting  up  buffaloes  in  all  directions,  often 
walking  from  morning  until  night ;  but  in  the  end  I  could  only  get  four  promised  out  of  ten 
that  I  should  require.  During  these  rambles  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  little  fat  Ilanun 
chief,  who  gloried  in  the  title  of  Sultan  Paitailan.  High-sounding  titles  are  very  common 
in  Borneo,  mostly  self-bestowed  I  imagine.  There  are  dozens  of  Orang  Kayas  (i.  e.  man- 
rich),  Datus,  Pangerans,  Kajahas,  Sultans,  and  Sherifs,  the  last  being  numerous  in  the 
Benkoker  district  and  the  descendants  of  Arab  adventurers.  Many  of  these  titled 
personages  are  chiefs  over  their  own  household  only — except  my  friend  the  Orang  Kaya  of 
the  Padas,  who  was  not  even  that — and  have  in  reality  no  power  at  all,  and  very  little 
influence. 

The  Sultan  was  a  most  obliging  little  man,  troubled  with  a  dry  throat,  which  often 
brought  on  fits  of  coughing;  he  also  had  a  grievance,  as  he  was  not  a  paid  chief  and 
thought  he  ought  to  be :  by  the  assistance  of  this  man  I  was  able  the  following  year  to  get 
my  baggage  carried  to  the  Dusun  village  of  Melangkap.  In  company  with  the  Sultan  I 
went  to  some  dozens  of  houses,  but  all  the  Ilanuns,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were  unable  to 
go  or  lend  us  buffaloes. 

The  Ilanuns  are  more  obliging  than  the  Bajows,  better  featured,  being  more  like  Sulu 
Islanders,  and  more  industrious.  They  occupy  the  territory  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  they  grow  quantities  of  paddi  and  sugar-cane,  which  they  make  into  dark-coloured 
sugar  and  barter  with  the  Dusuns.  They  are  also  expert  brass-founders,  casting  tastefully 
ornamented  boxes  for  holding  “  sirih  ’’-chewing  necessaries,  which  they  sell  to  their 
neighbours  ;  formerly  they  made  their  own  “  badils,”  but  the  suppression  of  piracy  has 
extinguished  this  branch  of  industry.  Formerly  they  also  made  curious  coats  of  mail, 
formed  by  riveting  together  small  oblong  pieces  of  buffalo-horn :  there  are  still  a  few  of  these 
fighting-coats  to  be  seen  in  this  district,  where  they  are  valued  at  one  buffalo  each ;  but 
even  for  this  price  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  Ilanuns  to  part  with  them.  The  Ilanun  sword  is 
a  curious  weapon,  and  is  known  as  a  “  kompielan  ” ;  the  blade  is  made  of  soft  steel,  very 
thin  and  broad ;  the  hilt  is  of  wood  and  provided  with  bells,  carved,  and  ornamented  with 
tufts  of  hair:  these  swords  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  payment  for  an  Ilanun  bride, 
they  are  also  valued  at  the  rate  of  one  buffalo.  These  people  are  also  great  fishermen, 
catching  and  salting  numbers  of  fish,  venturing  far  out  to  sea  in  the  smallest  of  canoes ; 
but  I  am  afraid  with  all  their  good  qualities  they  equal  their  Bajow  brethren  in  cattle¬ 
lifting. 
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Our  buffalo-hunting  excursions  continued  until  the  17th,  when  the  cause  of  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Ilanuns  to  help  us  became  known.  The  country  only  a  day’s 
journey  from  this  was  in  such  a  disturbed  state  that  none  of  these  men  would  venture  to 
assist  us. 


KOMPIELAN. 


The  Tampassuk  plain  is  covered  with  “  lalang  ”  grass,  and  at  this  period  of  the  year  the 
Bajows  were  burning  it  in  order  to  provide  their  herds  of  cattle  with  better  pasturage.  The 
whole  country  was  often  shrouded  with  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  these  fires,  which  are 
closely  followed  up  by  thousands  of  Wagtails  and  Pipits  feeding  on  the  singed  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects  :  numerous  hawks,  chiefly  Harriers  ( Circus  spilonotus )  fly  about  in  the 
clouds  of  smoke  hunting  for  dead  mice  and  birds ;  at  times  a  grim-looking  Adjutant 
(Leptoptilus  javanicus)  may  be  noticed  standing  motionless  on  the  charred  ground. 

The  plain  is  intersected  by  numerous  swampy  creeks,  which  are  probably  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Tampassuk,  the  river  changing  its  course  slightly  every  year,  the  soft  alluvial 
deposit  of  which  the  plain  is  composed  being  easily  washed  away  during  the  annual  floods. 
In  one  of  these  flag-bordered  creeks  I  disturbed  a  small  flock  of  Wigeon,  two  of  which  I 
bagged,  and  though  black  as  a  coal  before  Rhaman  served  them  up,  I  never  enjoyed  ducks 
more.  Snipe  swarm  at  times  on  these  plains,  especially  at  the  end  of  December,  when  the 
plains  are  in  places  under  water ;  then  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  making  a  large 
bag,  but  when  made  the  difficulty  would  be  greater  in  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  birds  :  so, 
though  fond  of  this  sport,  I  soon  gave  up  shooting  them;  the  Bajows  being  Mohammedans 
will  not  eat  flesh  unless  the  animal  has  had  its  throat  cut  by  one  of  their  creed.  The 
species  of  Snipe  shot  here  was  Scolopax  megala ,  a  Chinese  migrant  to  Borneo,  much  larger 
than  the  Common  Snipe,  which  also  occurs. 

These  vast  plains  would,  under  more  industrious  people  than  the  Bajows,  grow 
enormous  crops  of  rice,  or  might  perhaps  be  placed  under  sugar-cultivation  by  Europeans ; 
now  they  only  serve  as  a  pasturage  for  small  herds  of  native  cattle,  which  do  remarkably 
well.  The  Bajows  only  cultivate  sufficient  rice  for  their  personal  wants  ;  this  stock  is  apt  to 
run  short,  when  they  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Patatan  Dusuns  to  keep  them  alive  until  the 
next  harvest. 

After  I  had  been  in  the  Datu’s  house  four  days,  the  Bajows  began  to  circulate  rather 
alarming  reports  about  the  Dusun  tribes.  They  told  us  that  the  Kong  Dusuns  had  attacked 
those  of  Ghinambur  and  killed  five,  taking  their  heads,  and  that  the  Company’s  police  had 
attacked  a  Dusun  village  near  Ghinambur  and  had  killed  eight  men ;  this  afterwards 
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turned  out  to  be  true,  though  at  the  time,  and  until  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  officers 
of  this  expedition,  I  thought  it  merely  a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  Bajows  to  make  me 
abandon  my  designs.  On  the  17th  I  received  the  letter  mentioned,  stating  that  as  all  the 
tribes  were  on  the  war-path  it  would  be  dangerous  and  foolish  of  me  to  attempt  to  proceed 
inland :  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  could  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  wished,  having  no  means 
of  conveying  my  baggage ;  so  it  was  now  a  certainty  that  I  should  not  reach  the  mountain 
this  year.  In  later  years,  when  I  became  intimate  with  the  inland  DUsuns,  I  found  it  was 
their  annual  custom  for  large  parties  of  young  men  to  go  on  the  war-path  about  this  period 
after  the  rice-harvest,  when,  if  they  are  lucky,  they  may  stalk  and  carry  off  the  head  of  some 
unfortunate  enemy.  Two  months  before  we  arrived  here,  a  few  Kong  and  Kiau  Dusuns 
made  one  such  expedition  right  down  to  the  Tampassuk  plains,  where  they  killed  a  Bajow 
and  carried  his  head  and  limbs  away  with  them ;  this  was  the  continuation  of  an  old  blood- 
feud,  and  when  the  Bajows  have  a  chance  they  will  retaliate.  On  the  16th  of  this  month 
a  Tampassuk  Bajow  was  shot  dead  by  another  from  Pandasan ;  buffalo-stealing  was  the 
cause,  but  being  a  somewhat  common  occurrence  this  event  caused  little  or  no  commotion 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  The  Datu  went  to  view  the  body,  and  probably  no  steps  will  be 
taken  to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice,  except  by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man,  who 
will  carry  on  the  vendetta  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Having  now  occupied  the  Datu’s  house  longer  than  he  wished,  partly  in  the  hope  that 
to  get  rid  of  us  he  would  find  the  necessary  buffaloes,  and  as  it  is  now'  impossible,  owing  to 
the  Company’s  police-expedition,  to  proceed  inland,  we  resolved  to  relieve  the  Datu  of  our 
unwelcome  presence,  and  asked  him  to  lend  us  one  of  his  small  houses  in  a  paddi-field  close 
by.  In  this  place  I  remained  until  25th  February,  hoping  that  perhaps  after  all  I  might  be 
able  to  start  inland  ;  on  that  date  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  returned  with  all  my 
belongings  to  Abai. 

Food  seems  very  abundant  and  cheap  on  the  Tampassuk,  but  money  is  in  small  demand, 
trade-cloth  and  turkey-red,  matches,  knives,  cottons,  looking-glass,  boxes,  &c.,  &c.  fetching 
in  actual  value  more  than  twice  the  amount  that  specie  will  when  bartered  for  food  amongst 
these  people. 

We  remained  in  Abai  until  the  12th  of  March,  when  the  Assistant-Resident  left  in  the 
‘  Kimanis  ’  and  we  were  able  to  return  to  Pulo  Gaya.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be 
done  in  Abai,  the  country  round  being  parched  up  and  almost  destitute  of  birds.  A  few' 
fine  Sambur  deer  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  evenings,  but  it  is  a  great  chance  if  one  secures 
one.  It  used  to  blow  heavy  gales  of  wind  every  day,  making  it  impossible  to  reach  Gaya  in 
any  craft  procurable  on  this  river,  so  we  had  to  sit  down  and  wait  patiently,  wasting  our  time. 
The  Hadji  in  my  employ  is  becoming  quite  a  nuisance ;  he  commences  his  prayers  at  day¬ 
break  in  a  sing-song  monotonous  tone  and  continues  them  at  intervals  throughout  the  day, 
while  the  rest  of  his  companions  sit  round  laughing  at  some  anecdote  which  is  being  related 
by  one  of  their  number,  and,  after  the  style  of  Malay  tales,  is  far  from  proper :  the  Hadji, 
though  studiously  bowfing  his  head  to  Allah,  every  now  and  then  joins  in  with  the  lewd 
conversation  of  his  companions,  as  a  sort  of  slight  relaxation.  In  Abai  we  met  with  a  crew 
of  shipwrecked  Dyaks  ;  they  wrere  returning  from  the  island  of  Palawan,  where  they  had 
been  on  a  trading-expedition,  and  their  prahu  was  driven  ashore  near  this  place.  The 
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Dyaks  were  busy  repairing  their  vessel,  in  which  later  on  they  proceeded  on  their  journey 
to  Sarawak.  Amongst  the  cargo  were  numbers  of  a  large  cone  ( Conus  suratensis ) ;  the 
larger  end  of  the  shell  is  sawn  otf  and  fashioned  into  bracelets,  which  are  much  valued  by 
the  native  women.  Several  Parrots  ( Tanygnathus  luzoniensis )  were  perched  about  the  boat 
looking  rather  miserable.  From  these  natives  I  purchased  an  “  Elang  ”  or  Dyak  sword. 
The  blade  is  slightly  convex  on  one  side  and  studded  thickly  with  brass  studs ;  the  haft  is  of 
carved  deer’s  horn,  ornamented  with  tufts  of  human  hair.  The  sheath  is  beautifully  carved 
and  ornamented  with  tufts  of  red,  white,  and  black  hair,  and  contains  a  long-handled  small- 
bladed  knife.  These  Dyaks  were  a  fine  clean-skinned  lot  of  natives,  their  chests  being 
much  tattooed. 


ELANG. 


Whilst  in  Abai  a  small  fleet  of  Sulu  outriggers  anived,  or  “  dapongs  ”  as  these  boats 
are  called  ;  they  came  in  for  shelter  from  the  fierce  wind  and  remained  some  days.  These 
boats  are  somewhat  like  the  Ceylon  catamarans,  but  have  two  outriggers ;  they  carry  a 
huge  nearly  square  sail,  which  is  attached  to  the  top  of  a  tripod  mast,  and  are  very  fast,  but, 
I  should  imagine,  very  wet,  all  the  baggage  being  placed  on  light  high-railed  platforms 
astern ;  each  boat  carries  two  men  only.  The  Sulus,  some  twenty  in  number,  were  a  great 
nuisance  ;  they  used  to  come  into  the  house  and  beg  for  everything  they  set  eyes  on,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  stolen  anything  they  fancied  if  we  had  not  been  continually  on  the  look 
out ;  it  was  a  great  relief  to  us  when  one  fine  morning  they  sailed  away.  Sometimes  the 
Panglima,  or  admiral,  would  sit  for  hours  looking  on  while  I  was  sketching  ;  and  one  day  I 
provided  him  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  drew  a  very  fair  outline  of  one  of  his 
dapongs,  under  full  sail.  The  Panglima  told  me  that  he  came  from  Tawi  Tawi  (some 
islands  of  the  Sulu  group),  and  that  his  father  was  a  famous  pirate  and  was  killed  some 
years  previously  by  the  Spaniards.  His  father’s  skin  was  so  hard  that  it  was  bullet-proof,  and 
if  a  brass  cannon  was  fired  off  close  to  his  chest  he  would  be  blown  away  some  yards  unhurt. 
The  present  Panglima  was  driven  away,  and  had  settled  in  Mulliangin,  and  I  should 
fancy  is  as  big  a  pirate  as  his  father  was  when  opportunities  offer,  and  a  nasty  gentleman  to 
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meet  on  the  high  seas,  if  he  thought  no  one  was  looking  on.  The  old  Bajow  caretaker  is 
an  amusing  man.  One  day  he  told  me  that  Captain  Witti  had  always  said,  “  Never  steal, 
whenever  you  want  anything  ask  the  Company ;  for  if  you  steal  you  will  go  to  prison.”  Then 
the  old  boy  looked  up  and  said,  “  Tuhan,  I  have  no  coat,  give  me  some  white  cloth !  ”  But  I 
told  him  if  he  wanted  white  cloth  he  must  go  and  catch  me  some  fish ;  for  although  we  are 
close  to  the  sea  and  the  Bajows  go  out  fishing  nearly  every  day,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
we  can  buy  any. 

The  few  Bajows  that  live  here  work  in  the  swamps,  cutting  up  the  roots  of 
mangrove  and  nipa,  which  they  pile  into  large  heaps  and  set  fire  to,  extracting  salt 
from  the  residue  after  it  has  been  boiled;  this  they  mould  into  large  flat  cakes  and 
barter  at  the  weekly  tamel.  This  salt  is  the  only  kind  used  in  this  district,  the 
natives  preferring  it  to  the  imported  article.  By  barter  it  finds  its  way  far  inland  beyond 
Kina  Balu. 

On  the  9th  the  4  Kimanis  ’  arrived  with  one  of  the  Company’s  officers,  the  chief  object 
of  this  visit  being  on  my  account,  and  partly  to  see  about  the  building  of  a  court-house  on 
the  Tampassuk.  This  officer  told  me  that  he  had  just  returned  from  an  attack  on  a 
recalcitrant  Dusun  chief  some  miles  inland,  where  the  expedition  had  burnt  several  villages 
and  killed  eight  natives.  The  Dusuns  of  this  tribe  had  several  times  raided  down  to 
the  coast  and  cut  off  many  heads  :  their  chief  was  noted  throughout  the  district  for  his 
bravery ;  the  Ghinambur  Dusuns  told  me  that  he  was  invulnerable,  so  his  and  his  tribe’s  chas¬ 
tisement  at  the  hands  of  the  Company  was  necessary  and  merited.  The  chief  was  not 
killed,  and  in  the  following  year  tendered  his  submission  and  became  good  friends  with  his 
former  enemies.  This  expedition  had  a  good  effect  among  the  mountaineers,  being 
conducted  against  their  most  noted  chief,  and  showed  them  that  it  would  in  future  be 
useless  to  cope  with  Europeans. 

Several  coast  Dusuns  came  one  day,  bringing  brass-ware  of  various  sorts,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Assistant-Resident  as  poll-tax.  I  must  say  it  seemed  rather  hard  on  these 
people  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  surrender  up  their  goods  and  chattels  to  swell  even 
indirectly  the  revenue  of  the  Company.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  levying  of  this 
tax  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  territory  as  payment  for  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Company’s  rule,  but  in  districts  that  are  not  even  annually  visited  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
unprincipled  exaction. 

At  midnight  on  the  12th  we  left  for  Pulo  Gaya.  The  Assistant-Resident  had  been 
suffering  daily  from  severe  attacks  of  fever,  which  ultimately  ended  in  his  death  in  Labuan 
Hospital  on  the  19th  of  the  following  June.  After  waiting  four  days  in  hot  uninteresting 
Gaya  we  left  for  Labuan  in  one  of  the  coasting-steamers,  and  thus  ended  my  second  attempt 
to  reach  Kina  Balu — the  failure  of  this  and  the  former  expedition  being  due  to  no  fault  of 
my  own,  but  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Company’s  territory. 

After  a  few  days  in  Labuan,  which  were  occupied  in  finding  a  suitable  prahu  and  in 
fitting  her  out  for  our  next  expedition,  we  started  for  the  Lawas  River.  This  stream 
debouches  opposite  Labuan,  and  is  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  Murut  head-hunters, 
being  a  sort  of  “  no  man’s  land  ”  between  the  territories  of  the  Company  and  those  of 
Sarawak.  It  is,  however,  really  a  (nominal)  dependency  of  the  now  rapidly  decaying 
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Brunei  power,  and  sooner  or  later  must  fall  under  the  rule  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
governments.  Perhaps  the  sooner  the  better,  as  at  the  present  moment  it  is  a  wedge 
of  barbarism  of  the  most  brutal  type  between  two  improving  States ;  but  jealousy  at 
present  prevents  either  side  from  acquiring  it.  When  speaking  of  a  river  in  Borneo  the 
large  territory  through  which  the  river  flows  is  included  in  the  district  bearing  the  name 
of  the  river. 

After  six  hours’  sail  we  reached  the  embouchure  of  the  Lawas.  The  first  inhabitant  to 
meet  us  was  a  large  wild  boar,  which  was  taking  its  evening  stroll  along  the  beach, 
but  having  no  rifle  handy  he  was  passed  unmolested.  After  rowing  a  short  distance  we 
reached  a  Brunei  village  where  the  nominal  rulers  of  the  district  dwell.  The  Pangeran  was 
not  at  home,  but  his  sons  and  others  in  the  evening  did  their  best  to  dissuade  us  from  con¬ 
tinuing  our  journey,  declaring  that  all  the  Murats  were  out  on  the  war-path,  and  that 
the  district  was  too  dangerous  even  for  them  to  travel  in ;  but  as  all  Bruneis  tell  the  same 
tale,  being  anxious  to  keep  Europeans  out  of  their  districts,  fearing,  not  without  reason, 
that  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  even  nominal  proprietors,  we  paid  no  attention  to  their 
warnings,  and  proceeded'  up  stream  the  following  morning  to  another  Pangeran.  This 
chief  told  the  same  tale  about  the  Murats,  and  advised  us  to  return  to  the  village  of  the 
first  Pangeran  and  obtain  his  permission  before  we  went  further ;  this  of  course  I 
refused  to  do,  and  we  rowed  up  another  branch  of  the  river  known  as  the  Sungei 
Meropok,  a  confluent  of  the  Lawas.  The  dark  green  foliage  on  the  banks  was  greatly 
brightened  up  by  numerous  bright-red-sheathed  Areca  palms,  which  I  did  not  notice 
elsewhere  in  Borneo. 

After  rowing  some  distance  we  reached  a  small  settlement  of  Kadyans,  who  assured  me 
that  the  Muruts  were  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  that  the  Bruneis  fearing  we  had  come 
on  a  trading-expedition  to  the  Muruts,  which  might  interfere  with  their  gains,  had  painted 
them  as  black  as  possible  to  deter  us  from  proceeding.  As  we  had  passed  the  houses  of 
several  Chinese  traders,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  Muruts  were  comparatively 
peaceable. 

The  Kadyans  lent  us  an  old  house,  the  occupants  migrating  with  most  of  their 
property  into  that  of  one  of  their  neighbours.  We  soon  made  ourselves  fairly  comfortable, 
and  removed  all  our  baggage  from  the  prahu  into  our  new  quarters.  This  house  is  similar 
to  others  already  described,  but  is  built  much  higher  olf  the  ground  on  numerous  thin  piles 
of  that  excessively  hard  wood  known  as  “  biliong.”  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  :  in 
the  first  place  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  high  river  floods,  and  secondly  the  danger  of  attacks 
from  inland  tribes.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  reach  the  entrance,  a  climb  up  a  15-foot 
notched  pole  being  necessary ;  at  night  this  pole  is  drawn  up  into  the  house.  Soon  after 
we  were  comfortably  settled  it  began  to  rain ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  visited  by 
the  first  real  barbarian  I  had  ever  seen,  for  the  Bajows,  coast  Dusuns,  and  Padas  Muruts 
must  be  considered  civilized  in  comparison  with  the  Lawas  Muruts.  The  object  of  my 
admiration  was  a  tall  handsome  Murat,  naked  all  but  his  loin-cloth  or  “  chawat ;  ”  his  hair 
was  long,  hanging  below  the  shoulders,  his  forehead  looked  higher  from  the  fact  that  the 
hair  had  been  shaved  olf  for  about  an  inch ;  the  eyebrows  were  also  dispensed  with.  In 
the  lobes  of  his  ears  were  inserted  looking-glasses,  about  the  size  of  a  florin  piece,  not 
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suspended,  but  let  in.  These  novel  ear-ornaments  were  worn  by  all  the  Lawas  Muruts,  and 
are  made  by  fixing  a  small  round  looking-glass  in  a  bamboo  frame.  The  nose  of  this 
individual  was  sharp,  clean  cut,  and  inclined  to  the  aquiline ;  his  face  was  longer  than  is 
usually  met  with  in  this  tribe.  One  of  his  legs  was  much  swollen  with  varicose  veins, 
which  caused  him  to  halt  slightly.  This  Murut  was  named  Si’Lalang,  and  he  was  the  only 
good-looking  Murut  I  met  with  :  the  other  members  of  his  tribe  I  shall  describe  presently. 
Si’Lalang  told  me  that  his  chief  pastime  was  pig-shooting,  varied  by  head-hunting 
expeditions.  According  to  our  neighbours  the  Kadyans,  he  was  a  well-known  character, 
being  the  most  famous  head-hunter  in  the  district.  He  told  us  that  he  had  killed  and 
taken  the  heads  of  some  twenty  of  his  enemies,  which  are  the  Pelluans  at  the  head  of  the 
Padas  River.  After  a  short  stay  Si’Lalang  left,  to  pass  the  night  in  the  house  of  our 
neighbours  the  Kadyans,  promising  to  call  for  me  the  next  morning  and  to  take  me  with 
him  to  his  home  to  view  this  famous  collection  of  crania. 

In  our  house  the  Kadyans  have  left  some  children’s  toys ;  this  was  the  only  attempt 
towards  making  models  to  amuse  children  that  I  ever  noticed  in  Borneo.  The  toys 
consisted  of  several  well-made  models  of  boats  ;  but  the  chief  object  of  interest  was  a 
peculiar  wooden  animal  on  four  wheels,  which  looked  more  like  a  rabbit  than  anything 
else,  but  when  told  it  was  the  model  of  a  buffalo,  it  became  more  grotesque  still  in  my 
sight. 

Next  morning  Si’Lalang  called,  and  we  started  with  him  to  see  his  home  and  trophies. 
His  house  was  several  miles  distant,  which  we  reached  after  a  most  tiring  walk,  the  path 
for  most  of  the  distance  traversing  the  last  season’s  paddi-fields.  There  is  nothing  more 
trying  than  a  walk  through  an  old  paddi-field,  cultivated  after  the  custom  of  the  Bornean 
aborigines.  Large  trees  are  felled,  falling  in  all  directions ;  this  huge  pile  when  dry  is  burnt, 
but  only  the  smaller  branches  and  foliage  are  entirely  consumed.  The  great  trunks  for  many 
years  after  lay  about  in  all  directions,  often  piled  some  height  from  the  ground ;  amongst 
and  over  these  slippery  trunks  is  the  native  path :  to  their  naked  feet  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  effecting  such  a  journey;  but  to  booted  Europeans,  broken  shins,  with  a  fall  every  now 
and  again,  is  a  certainty — in  this  case  one  fell  into  hot,  stinking,  muddy  water.  After  some 
miles  of  this  trying  route  Ave  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  Murut  village ;  here  Si’Lalang 
amused  himself  by  pretending  to  catch  the  children,  telling  them  that  we  Avere  Bruneis  and 
had  come  to  purchase  a  fe\v  slaves ;  the  children  ran  aAvay  hoAvling,  Avhich  caused  much 
mirth  to  our  guide.  The  house  we  had  come  to  see  Avas  a  brand  neAV  one,  erected  on  a  Ioav 
hill,  surrounded  partly  by  a  small  stream  Avhich  was  bridged  by  a  fallen  tree,  and,  as  is 
customary  in  head-hunting  districts,  Avas  very  long,  containing  some  fifteen  families. 
There  Avere  a  number  of  Muruts  at  home  when  Ave  entered,  both  men  and  Avomen,  and  a 
more  repulsive-looking  lot  I  have  never  seen,  especially  the  Avomen.  The  men  Avere 
dressed  in  the  chaAvat  or  loin-cloth,  of  Avhich  little  can  be  said  except  that  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  absolute  nudity.  The  Avomen,  old  and  young,  Avore  only  one  garment,  a  short 
petticoat,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  “  commencing  too  late  and  ending  too 
soon ;  ”  it  is  dyed  blue  and  made  of  native  cloth.  The  only  other  attempt  made 
by  a  Murut  Avoman  towards  adorning  her  person  consists  of  a  necklace  of  curious 
beads  and  agates.  Their  hair  is  cropped  fairly  short,  making  them,  if  possible,  more 
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ugly,  and  decorated  with  a  few  strings  of  the  same  beads.  Their  arms  are  tattooed 
from  slightly  below  the  shoulder  to  the  knuckles  in  long, 
straight,  blue  lines,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of 
wearing  long  mittens.  This  completes  the  costume  of  a 
Murut  woman,  with  the  exception  of  a  curious  red  jacket 
that  is  worn  on  special  occasions  only.  She  is  often 
very  dirty,  and  at  times,  like  her  male  companions,  covered 
with  that  horrible  skin-disease  known  as  “  kurrup,”  to 
which  few  natives  seem  to  object  in  the  least. 

The  house  was  divided  down  the  centre  by  a  passage 

with  a  door  at  each  end.  On  the  one  side  was  the  public 

apartment,  stretching  from  end  to  end,  on  which  several 
mud  hearths  were  constructed ;  on  the  other  the  whole 
length  was  boarded  up  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet, 
and  divided  into  a  number  of  small  cubicles,  each  with 
its  own  doorway,  these  spaces  being  the  private  apartments  of  the  families.  Along 
this  partition,  above  the  doorways,  ran  two  parallel  bamboo  poles  about  a  foot  apart : 
between  these  were  placed  at  intervals  over  fifty  human  skulls,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  Si’Lalang.  The  skulls  were  for  the  most  part  old  and  black;  a  few  were  tied 

up  with  rattans  to  prevent  them  falling  to  pieces,  so  they  were  probably  collected 

by  Si’Lalang’s  forefathers  :  the  newest  addition  had  only  occupied  its  place  a  few  months, 
probably  after  the  house  was  built,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  most  head-hunting  tribes 
to  celebrate  the  building  of  a  house,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  offer  a  peace-offering  to  their 
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spirit-world  to  insure  freedom  from  illness  and  good  fortune  whilst  they  dwell  there,  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  fresh  head.  Many  of  the  heads  were  ornamented  with  a  boar’s  tusk,  which 
was  stuck  in  the  nose,  the  curve  pointing  upwards.  At  one  end  of  this  ghastly  row  was  a 
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small  wooden  model  resembling  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  man,  which  I  at  first  took  to  be  a 
Murut  household  idol ;  but  when  I  inquired  of  our  hosts  what  this  peculiar  model  really 
was,  they  answered  that  it  was  the  model  of  a  child  which  they  had  killed  on  one  of  their 
expeditions,  but,  as  the  skull  would  not  keep,  they  carved  out  this  as  a  memento  of 
their  bravery. 

Head-hunting  is  one  of  the  most  cowardly  of  barbaric  customs,  and  probably  existed  at 
one  time  in  some  form  or  other  amongst  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
The  North- American  Indian  kept  the  scalps  of  his  victims  ;  the  South- American  preserved 
the  skin  and  hair  in  a  marvellous  manner,  discarding  the  skull.  Some  Bornean  tribes 
preserve  the  fleshy  parts  by  drying  and  smoking  the  head  over  a  fire ;  the  nostrils  are 
prevented  from  shrinking  by  small  wooden  plugs.  In  the  Batavia  Museum  are  many  heads 
taken  from  the  Sumatran  and  Bornean  head-hunters,  which  are  bedecked  with  gilt  crowns 
and  otherwise  fantastically  adorned ;  and  so  well  is  the  facial  expression  retained  by  the 
means  employed  in  drying,  that  I  have  heard  that  a  man  could  recognize  his  relation’s  head 
years  after  by  the  features  alone.  The  antiquity  of  this  custom  throughout  the  south-eastern 
portions  of  Asia  probably  dates  from  the  early  stages  of  man’s  development,  when  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  weapons.  Borneo  has  always  been  noted  as  the 
metropolis  of  this  practice  ;  in  fact  all  the  pagan  population  did  and  at  the  present  moment 
most  of  the  interior  tribes  still  do  indulge  in  this  custom. 

Head-hunting  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  pagan  religious  rite,  probably  derived 
originally  from  a  custom  of  “  vendetta.”  I  do  not  think  many  tribes  in  North  Borneo 
embark  light-heartedly  on  such  expeditions,  as  they  entail  a  lengthened  absence  from 
village  comforts,  in  exchange  for  a  very  trying  pilgrimage  into  the  forests,  from  which  the 
men  return  often  in  a  very  emaciated  condition,  at  times  even  succumbing  to  the  hardships 
they  have  to  endure.  This  custom,  as  carried  on  by  the  Dusuns  of  North  Borneo,  does 
little  harm,  their  victims  being  but  very  few ;  but  when  entered  upon  as  formerly  by  the 
Dyaks  and  Kayans,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  the  Muruts  of  to-day,  it  has  the  effect  of  almost 
depopulating  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  Muruts  go  on  these  expeditions  for  several  reasons,  but  chiefly  to  propitiate  their 
“  Hantus  ”  or  spirits,  as  well  as  to  gratify  their  love  of  bloodshed.  Their  enemies  are  the 
wild  tribes  inland,  whom  they  speak  of  as  “  Orang  Taggal,”  the  Trusan  Muruts  to  the  south, 
and  the  Bruneis.  They  cannot,  however,  be  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  latter,  as  I  met 
Brunei  traders  in  their  houses.  The  chief  reason  for  the  addition  of  a  head  to  the  ghastly 
row  is  the  death  of  a  relation,  when  the  departed  spirit  will  not  rest  until  this  horrible 
custom  has  been  complied  with.  After  the  harvest  is  another  occasion,  this  time  to  insure 
a  good  crop  for  the  following  season ;  on  the  building  of  a  new  house,  as  a  petition  to  the 
“  hantu  ”  to  ward  off  illness  and  the  attacks  of  enemies ;  and  in  some  tribes  by  a  bachelor  to 
win  the  hand  of  his  future  bride.  There  always  seem  to  be  single  individuals  or  parties  of 
two  or  three  on  the  war-path  for  reasons  of  their  own ;  these  scoundrels  never  openly 
attack,  but  hover  about  the  outskirts  of  a  distant  village,  and  if  possible  cut  off  a  woman  or 
child  and  bolt  with  their  trophy  at  once.  Some  expeditions  are  carried  out,  however,  on  a 
large  scale  when  the  cause  is  one  that  concerns  the  community,  such  as  the  rice-harvest  or 
an  epidemic :  then  the  villages  combine  forces,  and  several  hundred  men  go  out  on  the 
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war-path  for  months  at  a  time ;  but  so  cowardly  are  these  people  that  even  so  large  a  party 
would  not  dare  openly  to  attack  their  enemies,  if  only  half  as  numerous.  Their  omens  are 
so  numerous  that  when  out  in  the  forests  most  of  the  time  is  fooled  away  obeying  them. 
The  meeting  of  the  omen  bird  would  send  back  an  expedition  for  days  until  a  propitious 
omen  declared  the  forward  march  advisable.  As  their  omen  birds  and  reptiles  are 
generally  common  species,  such  as  the  small  Kingfisher  ( Ceyx  tridactyla ),  the  delays  caused 
by  meeting  them  flying  from  the  wrong  direction  must  be  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
from  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  Murut  bravery  I  should  be  much  inclined  to  believe 
them  more  Avilling  to  retreat  than  to  advance.  Just  now,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  is  a 
party  of  nearly  two  hundred  Murats  on  such  an  expedition :  they  have  been  away  nearly 
two  months,  but  their  return  is  daily  expected.  The  tactics  of  such  an  expedition  is,  if 
possible,  to  sneak  up  to  a  detached  house  in  the  early  morning,  just  before  daylight,  and  to 
set  fire  to  it,  killing  the  people  as  they  rash  out,  or  capturing  the  young  women  and  children 
for  slaves. 

I  never  was  witness  to  a  head  feast,  so  am  unable  to  give  an  idea  of  such  a  festival ; 
but  I  believe  rice  “arrack”  flows  freely  down  the  throat  of  the  Murut  brave,  and  that 
the  head  is  carried  round  on  a  cloth  by  the  women.  A  Murut  told  me  that  they  also 
cut  off  the  first  joints  of  the  limbs,  which  they  bring  back  with  the  head  ;  these,  he  said, 
they  amused  themselves  with  by  throwing  at  their  women  on  such  occasions  :  I  should  quite 
imagine  Murut  brutality  equal  even  to  this.  In  the  house  I  noticed  a  few  bark  jackets,  or 
“  biangs  ”  as  they  are  called,  one  or  two  brass  guns,  many  “  sumpitans  ”  or  blow-pipes 
(Murut  “  oput  ”),  a  few  long  swords,  Tower  muskets,  and  fowling-pieces.  The  Murut  never 
cleans  his  fire-arms,  leaving  them  over  the  fire-places,  where  they  become  thickly  coated 
with  smoke.  One  Murut  used  the  entire  skin  of  a  large  red  monkey  as  a  satchel,  the  legs 
being  tied  round  his  waist  and  over  his  shoulders,  the  long  tail  hung  down  behind ;  and  as 
this  novel  bag  was  stuffed  with  Murut  property,  it  looked  like  a  live  animal  clinging  to  the 
man’s  back. 

Underneath  the  house  were  numbers  of  small  black  pigs,  which  greatly  disgusted  my 
Mohammedan  followers.  In  front  of  the  chief  entrance  was  a  peculiar  structure  erected  of 
bamboo  poles,  festooned  with  bunches  of  dried  palm-leaves.  This  had  been  erected,  my 
Kadyans  assured  me,  at  the  last  head  feast ;  so  the  latest  addition  to  Si’Lalang’s  museum 
could  only  have  been  of  recent  date. 

Next  morning  we  were  visited  by  twelve  Murats :  they  did  not  beg  for  any  of  my 
property,  which  was  a  blessing,  some  tribes,  especially  Sulus,  being  a  great  source  of  trouble, 
wanting  everything.  In  comparison  to  the  Kadyans  and  Bruneis  the  Muruts  were  taller 
and  more  powerfully  built.  After  I  had  showed  them  most  of  my  belongings  they  re  the  d. 
The  articles  that  took  their  fancy  most  were  the  walking-stick  guns  which  I  use  for  bird¬ 
collecting.  These  they  thought  would  be  splendid  Aveapons  for  “  tipu,”  i.  e.  treacherously 
killing  a  man ;  as  they  explained,  you  might  sit  opposite  a  man  and  shoot  him  without  him 
knowing  you  had  a  gun.  This  is  about  the  real  idea  of  Murut  bravery — “  tipu.”  They 
Avere  also  interested  in  my  fork,  and  seemed  to  think  it  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  put 
food  into  his  mouth  without  hurting  himself,  as  they  explained  it  to  each  other  by 
pretending  to  stab  their  cheeks  and  nose. 
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One  Murut  remained  after  his  comrades  had  left,  so  I  amused  myself  for  some  time 
getting  my  questions  interpreted  to  him  by  the  local  Kadyans. 

The  Murut  burial  customs  are  rather  interesting.  The  corpse  is  for  the  first  year  potted : 
the  dead  body  is  doubled  up,  the  knees  to  the  chin,  and  placed  in  a  large  jar,  the  jar 


being  carefully  broken  to  admit  it,  and  afterwards  tied  together  with  rattans  and  cemented, 


the  top  being  secured  by  a  plate  also  cemented  down.  As  this  human  jam-pot  is  kept  in 


the  roof  of  the  house  until  the  bones  alone  remain,  it  is  necessary  to  drain  off  the  liquid 


parts ;  this  is  done  by  inserting  a  long  bamboo  pipe  through  the  bottom  of  the  jar  into  the 
ground  below.  After  the  bones  are  dry  they  are  placed  in  a  smaller  jar  and  buried. 
Whether  this  custom  originated  from  the  fear  of  the  desecration  of  the  graves  by  enemies  I 


am  unable  to  say;  but  as  the  Muruts  have  even  journeyed  to  Labuan  and  stolen  the  skulls 


from  the  cemetery,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  afraid  of  the  same  thing  happening  to 
their  dead. 

The  price  of  a  wife  among  these  Muruts  is  20  picul  of  brass  guns  (rather  expensive), 
or  4  jars,  or  two  gongs ;  and  my  informant  told  me  that  often  several  men  subscribe  to  buy 
a  wife  for  one.  This  tribe  call  themselves  Mongallun  Muruts ;  their  chief  is  Orang  Kaya 
Dowaha,  his  wife  is  named  Selouar.  At  this  point  Seboya  (my  informant)  got  tired  of  being 
pumped,  so  got  up  and  abruptly  left.  Muruts  kept  visiting  us  every  day,  and  I  noticed 
several  of  them  were  tattooed  on  their  chests  or  thighs.  Whilst  busy  drawing  a  peculiar 
tattoo,  the  Murut  caught  my  eye  and  immediately  covered  the 
mark  over.  The  tattoo  was  a  peculiar  one,  resembling  a  three- 


legged  dog  with  a  crocodile’s  head,  one  leg  being  turned 
over  the  back  as  if  the  animal  was  going  to  scratch  its  ear. 
The  reason  the  Murut  gave  for  not  allowing  me  to  sketch 
this  mark  was  that  his  wrife  was  expecting  a  child,  and  he 
was  afraid  of  my  eye  affecting  her.  I  have  always  found 
Borneans  most  unwilling  models,  as  they  believe  that  when 


you  have  sketched  them  you  have  power  over  them  however 
far  you  may  be  distant. 

On  the  28th,  as  we  found  but  very  few  birds  to  collect  about  the  campong,  w7e  carried 
our  baggage  up  the  mountain  some  little  distance,  and  built  a  small  shelter  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  virgin  forest  in  an  old  paddi-clearing ;  here  we  remained  until  the  1st  of  April, 
collecting  scarcely  anything.  This  being  a  Murut  country,  birds  and  animals  are  very 
scarce — these  people  killing,  either  by  trapping  or  shooting,  everything  they  can  possibly 
eat.  I  believe  also  my  Kadyans  are  not  anxious  to  go  collecting  any  distance  away  from 
the  hut,  fearing  that  they  might  possibly  be  potted  by  some  wandering  Murut. 

Seeing  that  there  was  but  little  to  be  done  in  this  district,  we  used  to  make  expeditions 
on  the  river,  collecting  a  few  interesting  birds.  One  day  we  visited  some  limestone  caves, 
where  the  Muruts  informed  us  the  Edible  Swallow  nested.  After  rowing  some  distance 
down  stream  we  struck  off  into  the  forest,  and  after  a  two  hours’  scramble  reached  the  top 
of  a  hill,  which  was  crowned  with  bare  precipitous  limestone  cliffs.  The  top  was  rent  in 
twain  right  through  the  centre  of  the  hill,  the  gap  thus  formed  being  about  fifty  feet  broad 
and  sixty  or  seventy  high ;  many  other  rents  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  main  fissure.  At 
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first  the  Kadyans  were  afraid  to  enter  into  the  dark  subterranean  passage,  which  seemed  the 
only  way  to  reach  the  space  beyond,  being  afraid  of  “  hantus  ”  and  snakes,  but  on  doing  so 
we  emerged  into  a  most  beautiful  tropical  garden.  Beyond  this,  and  for  some  considerable 
distance,  this  scenery  continued,  but  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  masses  of  fallen  rock, 
under  which  passages  led,  the  crevices  being  so  small  that  at  times  we  could  hardly  squeeze 
through  them.  Here,  at  the  end,  a  huge  reut  in  the  cliff  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
fissure  ;  the  end  of  this  rent  we  were  unable  to  see  in  the  darkness,  and  a  stone  tossed  in 
might  be  heard  falling  some  distance  into  the  bowels  of  the  hill,  disturbing  in  its  course 
numbers  of  large  horseshoe-nosed  bats,  which  disappeared  into  the  vaults  beneath  our  feet 
and  into  the  fissures  beyond.  Small  Swifts  ( Collocalict  lincliii )  flew  about  in  this  gloomy 
palace  of  theirs  and  into  the  vaults  below  the  rocks  on  which  we  stood.  Their  nests  might 
be  seen  in  dozens  adhering  to  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cavern,  each  containing  two  shining 
white  eggs,  which  were  plainly  visible  some  distance  off  in  the  gloom.  Over  our  heads  fine 
Papilios  disported  themselves  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  a  large  Owl  ( Ketujya  ketupa), 
disturbed  by  our  visit,  slowly  flapped  to  the  further  end  of  the  chasm.  Orchids  and  fantas¬ 
tically  twisted  creepers,  ferns,  and  palms  added  beauty  to  the  scene ;  and  I  stood  long  in 
this  fairyland  enjoying  this  beautiful  sight.  We  passed  once  more  through  the  dark 
subterrranean  passages  and  out  as  it  were  into  the  world  beyond :  at  our  feet  lay  stretched 
a  sea  of  everlasting  green,  the  roof  of  a  tropical  forest ;  beyond  this  the  blue  sea,  with  its 
distant  horizon  broken  by  the  island  of  Labuan. 

We  collected  several  specimens  of  a  handsome  though  well-known  Swift  ( Dendroclie - 
lidon  comat  a),  with  its  plumage  of  bronze-brown  and  dark  glossy  blue.  I  also  accidentally 
secured  in  my  butterfly-net  another  of  those  extraordinary  leaf-mimicking  insects,  Trigon- 
opteryx  obligua  (see  illustration,  page  50,  fig.  1).  This,  unlike  the  grasshopper  mentioned 
as  obtained  by  me  in  Malacca,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a  green  leaf.  Numbers  of 
curiously  formed  spiders  were  plentiful  on  this  river,  and  were  known  to  the  natives  as  the 
“  Manga  sisir,”  or  Comb  Spider,  the  body  of  this  insect  resembling  slightly  the  comb  worn 
by  some  native  women. 

I  used  often  to  make  the  Kadyans  row  the  prahu  to  some  pretty  spot  on  the  river,  and 
while  they  were  bird-collecting  would  amuse  myself  sketching  the  river  scenery.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  a  small  Kingfisher  ( Ceyx  dillwynni )  kept  settling  close  to  me ;  so  thinking 
by  its  actions  that  its  nest  must  be  in  the  vicinity,  I  commenced  to  look  for  it,  and  after  a 
short  search  discovered  a  small  hole  in  a  bank,  which  contained  two  white  eggs  nearly 
hatched.  The  hole  was  swarming  with  red  ants ;  how  the  Kingfisher  put  up  with  these 
unwelcome  visitors  I  am  unable  to  imagine. 

In  the  evenings  we  were  visited  by  the  local  Kadyans,  who  came  to  chat  with  then 
Labuan  friends.  One  or  two  of  these  men  were  formerly  Muruts,  but  have  been  converted 
to  Islam,  and  now  call  themselves  Kadyans.  They  sometimes  talk  of  the  old  times  when 
they  used  to  go  head-hunting.  One  of  then  anecdotes  will  serve  as  a  good  example  of  how 
this  custom  is  generally  carried  on.  Some  years  ago  one  of  these  men  was  a  member  of  a 
large  expedition,  amounting  to  quite  a  hundred  Muruts.  After  they  had  been  away  from 
their  villages  some  weeks,  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  enemy’s  country,  sending  spies 
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to  see  if  they  could  discover  anything,  they  were  one  day  told  by  their  spies  that  there 
was  a  small  house  in  a  paddi-field  not  many  miles  off,  the  sole  occupant  being  a  decrepit 
old  woman.  Here  w^as  a  chance  not  to  be  lost ;  in  the  night  these  hundred  braves  (!) 
surrounded  the  house,  and  suddenly  rushed  in  on  the  poor  woman,  cut  her  head  off,  and 
decamped  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  afternoon  we  visited  another  Murut  village :  these  people  were  more  civilized 
than  those  of  Si’Lalang’s  village.  The  men  Avore  blue  cotton  coats  and  headcloths  or 
“  dastar  ”  of  the  same  material,  but  the  skirts  of  the  women  Avere,  if  anything,  shorter ; 
they  also  greatly  prized  long  agate  beads,  and  some  of  old  yelloAV  porcelain,  which  they 
obtained  many  years  ago  from  the  Chinese ;  ordinary  glass  beads  they  would  not  look 
at.  Most  of  the  young  men,  they  told  us,  Avere  away  Avith  the  expedition  mentioned.  They 
did  not  seem  to  set  much  value  on  their  skull  collection,  as,  instead  of  being  hung  up, 
these  relics  Avere  packed  aAvay  in  baskets,  in  Avhich  there  Avere  several  Avooden  dummy  skulls. 

In  these  houses  I  noticed  some  of  the  Avomen  busy  making  bark  coats.  The  bark  is 
peeled  off  a  tree  in  broad  strips  and  is  very  united  and  flexible ;  it  is  then  hammered  all 
over  Avith  a  heavy  Avooden  instrument,  which  has  a  flat  surface  on  one  side  cut  in  deep  cross 
lines  like  a  file ;  this  breaks  up  the  harder  tissues  of  the  bark  and  reduces  it  to  a  very 
pliant  though  by  no  means  united  texture.  The  bark  being  full  of  rents  and  holes,  this 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  transverse  darning :  one  of  these  coats  now  before  me  has  no 
feAver  than  270  transverse  strings  on  the  back  alone,  each  thread  penetrating  the  outer 
surface  only,  and  assists  to  Avork  out  a  cross  pattern  for  ornamentation.  The  size  of  a  strip 
of  bark  for  a  “baju”  is  about  5  feet  by  18  inches.  This  after  being  prepared  is  folded  in  half: 
the  half  for  the  front  of  the  jacket  is  divided  right  down  the  centre ;  the  sides  are  stitched 
up,  leaving  holes  for  the  arms ;  from  the  back  of  the  neck  hang  narrow  strips  of  bark  or 
long  streamers  of  coloured  avooI.  The  bark  is  mostly  reddish  brown ;  but  the  best  kind  is 
Avhite,  the  texture  being  more  united  and  requiring  little  or  no  transverse  stitching,  but 
is  occasionally  ornamented  Avith  coloured  patterns  in  avooI.  The  seAving-thread  is  made  from 
pine-apple  leaves,  which  plant  Avas  growing  in  a  semi-Avild  state  on  some  hills  near,  the 
fruit  being  apparently  valueless  to  the  Muruts.  These  people,  like  those  of  the  Padas, 
complain  of  the  ravages  committed  by  rats  on  their  crops,  and  they  have  often  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  migrate  elseAvhere  on  account  of  these  pests.  But  they  have  this  advantage 
over  the  Padas  Mohammedans,  that  they  can  eat  the  rats. 

On  our  return,  Avhen  we  had  nearly  reached  our  house,  the  Muruts  suddenly  com¬ 
menced  singing  and  firing  off  their  guns,  which  one  of  my  folloAV'ers  declared  betokened  the 
return  of  the  expedition  of  head-hunters :  but  as  Ave  had  been  tramping  all  day  I  could 
not  get  up  sufficient  energy  to  return  to  the  village  again;  this  I  afterwards  much  regretted. 
In  the  evening  Ave  heard  that  the  Murut  head-hunters  had  returned  with  a  head ;  but  as 
our  informant  also  OAvned  that  one  of  their  party — a  slave — had  died  (!)  in  the  forest,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  cut  off  his  head,  if  they  did  not  even  murder  him  to 
obtain  it. 

The  most  interesting  Murut  Aveapon  is  the  “  sumpitan,”  the  boring  of  which  must 
require  great  skill,  considering  the  primitive  tool  employed — a  piece  of  trade  iron  sharpened 
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like  a  chisel.  The  bore  of  these  blow-pipes  is  as  clean  and  bright  as  that  of  a  gun-barrel, 
and  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  drilled  through  a  log  of  hard  wood ;  the  log  is  then  pared 
down  and  rounded  to  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  one  end  a  spear-head  is  bound  on 
with  the  sight.  The  ammunition  is  carried  in  a  neatly  made  bamboo  case,  with  a  prong  at 
the  side  for  fixing  in  the  chawat,  and  ornamented  with  rattan  plaits  (see  illustration, 
fig.  V.) :  these  darts  are  made  from  the  stem  of  a  palm-leaf — as  hard  as  the  tough  nebong 
fibre — which  is  cut  into  slender  strips,  tapering  into  a  needle-like  point  and  nearly  a  foot 
in  length.  The  resistance  to  the  air  is  obtained  by  piercing  a  small  piece  of  dried  pith 
(from  a  species  of  mountain  sago-palm)  on  a  brass  needle,  which  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  length  of  rattan,  previously  pared  to  fit  the  barrel ;  then  by  paring  the  pith  towards 
the  needle  a  neat  little  cone  is  formed,  already  pierced  exactly  in  the  centre,  the  base  of 
which,  being  the  same  size  as  the  rattan,  exactly  fits  the  barrel.  In  this  cone  the  heavier 
end  of  the  shaft  is  fixed,  the  point  dipped  into  a  deadly  poison,  and  the  arrow  is  complete. 
War-arrows  differ  from  sporting-arrows  by  having  a  loose  barbed  point  attached,  either  of 
tin  or  bamboo ;  this  point  is  besmeared  thickly  with  poison,  and  when  shot  home  would 
remain  in  the  wound  with  most  of  the  poison. 

The  poison  is  a  sticky  mixture  made  from  the  juices  of  a  poisonous  creeper,  and  mixed 
with  strong  irritating  ingredients,  smelling  strongly  of  camphor  and  pepper ;  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  mixture  is  a  secret,  known  only  to  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  As  a  protection 
from  these  dangerous  missiles,  the  Murut  warrior  covers  his  body  with  rudely  formed 
jackets  of  deer  or  bear  skin,  which  are  sufficiently  tough  to  protect  his  body.  Their  fighting 
chawats  are  very  long,  and  wound  round  their  bodies  many  times ;  their  head-dresses  on 
such  occasions  are  made  of  rattan  like  wicker  baskets,  and  covered  with  monkey-skin, 
ornamented  with  plumes  from  the  tails  and  wings  of  Argus  Pheasants,  and  over  three  feet 
long. 

The  Muruts  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  Brunei  Pangerans  (i.  e.  nobles)  and  their 
followers.  Their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan’s  government  is  but  nominal,  the  Sultan  claiming 
to  be  their  suzerain ;  but  now-a-days,  owing  to  the  rottenness  of  the  Brunei  Government, 
he  would  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  smallest  desires.  In  former  times,  when  the  Brunei 
Government  was  powerful,  it  robbed  these  wretched  aborigines  of  everything  they  were 
possessed  of,  even  their  women  and  children.  If  they  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  Brunei 
Pangerans,  a  horde  of  head-hunting  Kyans  would  be  turned  loose  on  them.  But  times 
have  changed :  the  Company  on  the  one  side,  with  Sarawak  on  the  other,  have  gradually 
absorbed  all  the  Sultan’s  territory  except  one  or  two  rivers,  on  which  the  population  have 
now  discovered  the  weakness  of  the  Brunei  power  and  are  in  open  rebellion  against  it. 
The  wild  tribes  who  were  once  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  heads  obtained,  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Bruneis  are  now  lost  to  them,  having  been  joined  to  the  Government  of 
Sarawak. 

Though  the  Muruts  were  very  interesting  to  me,  their  country  was  not,  as  animal  life 
was  very  scarce,  owing  to  their  having  destroyed  for  food  everything  they  could  possibly 
kill  and  eat,  which  in  the  menu  of  a  Murut  means  a  good  deal. 

On  the  10th  April  we  bid  adieu  to  our  Kadyan  friends  and  left  for  the  sea-coast,  where 
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we  coasted  north,  arriving  on  the  following  clay  at  the  mouth  of  another  river,  called  by  my 
followers  the  Lukutan.  All  along  the  sea-coast  the  forest  had  been  burnt  down,  the 
blackened  trunks  of  the  larger  trees  alone  remaining.  This  fire  took  place  a  few  years 
previously  during  an  extra  dry  season,  and  devoured  miles  of  primeval  forest,  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Padas  River.  After  rowing  some  distance  up  the  river  it  began  to  rain,  so 
we  stopped  at  the  first  native  house  we  came  to.  The  owners,  hoAvever,  were  away,  so  I 
hesitated  as  to  whether  we  should  occupy  their  house  for  the  night,  but  a  native  called  to 
us  across  the  river  that  we  were  welcome  to  do  so  ;  on  entering  we  found  pillows,  mats, 
fishing-tackle,  and  food  left  about  just  as  if  the  owners  were  going  to  return  shortly,  but  on 
the  following  morning  we  left  without  meeting  our  hosts. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  we  met  with  some  Muruts  who  were  busy  cutting  up  a 
pig  they  had  just  killed,  surrounded  by  their  pack  of  small,  sharp-looking,  half-starved  dogs, 
which  were  greedily  snapping  up  the  bits  thrown  to  them.  Our  journey  up  stream  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  fallen  trees  and  snags  which  effectually  blocked  the  way ;  so  I 
ordered  the  men  to  build  a  shelter,  which  was  roofed  in  by  a  large  canvas  sheet  especially 
made  for  this  purpose,  and,  with  the  sails  from  the  prahu  for  the  sides,  was  soon  fairly 
comfortable.  To-day  on  our  journey  here  we  have  passed  many  abandoned  native  gardens, 
tenantless  and  half-rotten  houses,  showing  that  at  one  time  this  river  supported  a  far  larger 
population  than  it  does  to-day ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  either  been  killed  or  driven  away 
by  the  Trusan  Muruts,  who,  only  a  few  months  previously  to  our  visit,  murdered  a  man  and 
woman  as  they  were  crossing  the  river,  taking  away  both  their  heads. 

It  now  rains  every  day  in  torrents,  and  as  we  are  doing  little  or  nothing,  and  our 
shelter  is  far  from  watertight,  on  the  16th  we  returned  to  the  sea  and  coasted  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  station  of  Batu  Batu  (batu= stone).  About  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  are  numerous 
Waders  migrating  north ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  Whimbrels,  Turnstones,  and  Sand-Plovers 
of  several  species.  On  the  17th  we  reached  Batu  Batu  ;  this  station  is  built  on  the  edge  of 
a  mangrove-swamp,  and,  as  usual  when  such  positions  are  chosen,  is  most  unhealthy.  The 
chief  industry  here  is  pearl-fishing :  the  pearls  are  found  in  a  very  transparent  shelled  oyster ; 
so  thin  and  clear  are  the  shells  that  the  pulsating  movements  of  the  fish  can  be  seen  through 
them.  The  oysters  live  in  the  shallow  muddy  sea  in  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  sheltered :  the  pearls  are  known  as  seed-pearls  and  are  of  little  value  as  ornaments, 
but  are  bought  by  the  Chinese,  and  I  am  told  are  ground  down  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  next  morning,  after  having  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station,  we  started  for  Mempakol,  and  much  to  my  crew’s  disgust  they  had  to  row 
the  whole  distance.  Natives  object  very  much  to  rowing,  seeking  every  excuse  to  rest  and 
waste  time,  so  unless  continually  watched  your  progress  is  nil ;  if  left  to  themselves  they 
wait  for  the  wind.  I  do  not  think  a  Bornean  coolie  is  worth  more  than  the  smallest  wage, 
as  he  is  a  perfect  adept  in  the  art  of  shirking  his  duties.  The  following  day  we  started  for 
Pulo  Tega,  on  which  islands  I  hoped  to  find  that  splendid  Pigeon  Caloenas  nicobarica.  So 
flat  and  swampy  is  the  country  round  about  Mempakol,  that  by  rowing  up  the  Kilias  Biver 
the  coast  opposite  Pulo  Tega  may  be  reached ;  thus  many  miles  in  the  open  sea  are 
avoided. 
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The  Kilias  and  Padas  districts  are  noted  for  the  sago  industry,  which  is  carried  on 
both  by  Chinese  and  natives.  The  sago-palm  is  indigenous  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
grows  freely  with  little  or  no  care  on  the  part  of  the  native  cultivators,  the  young  palms 
springing  from  the  roots  of  the  old  one :  it  does  best  in  low  swampy  districts  above  the 
reach  of  salt  water;  but  it  also  grew  plentifully  at  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  on  Kina  Balu  in 
some  swampy  land,  where  I  imagine  it  had  been  introduced. 

The  palms  grow  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  take  between  ten  to  fifteen  years 
to  reach  maturity,  when  they  are  cut  down  and  split  in  half,  the  reddish  fibrous  pith  being 
chipped  out  with  a  bamboo  hatchet  fashioned  for  the  purpose.  The  pith,  now  reduced  to 
minute  chips,  is  rubbed  through  a  coarse  cloth  and  water  is  poured  over  it  during  this 
operation ;  thus  the  starch  becomes  dissolved  and  is  allowed  to  settle  at  the  end  of  a  trough, 
the  water  being  gradually  poured  off.  The  sago  of  European  commerce,  however,  goes 
through  many  processes,  that  eaten  by  the  Bornean  native  being  a  thick  clear  glutinous 
paste,  known  as  “  boyat.”  To  see  natives  feasting  on  “  boyat  ”  is  not  a  pleasing  sight,  as  the 
bowl  containing  the  sago  is  placed  on  the  floor,  into  which  they  dip  sticks,  winding  the 
mess  round  until  a  ball  accumulates,  which  with  difficulty  they  manage  to  place  in  their 
mouths. 

The  Kilias  is  a  fine  stretch  of  salt  water  bordered  on  both  sides  rvith  miles  of  nipa- 
swamps  ;  after  rowing  all  day  its  breadth  is  no  narrower  than  when  we  started  early  this 
morning  (20th).  My  crew  were  afraid  to  sleep  in  the  Kilias  during  the  night,  so  they 
paddled  slowly  most  of  the  time,  fearing  “  hantus,”  which  they  say  often  draw  prahus  below 
the  waters  of  this  stream,  never  to  be  seen  again.  Many  long-tailed  monkeys  howled  on 
the  edges  of  the  swamps,  and  were  the  only  hantus  that  troubled  my  slumbers.  On  the 
left  bank  we  entered  next  morning  a  small  stream  which  had  been  enlarged  and  channelled 
by  the  natives,  and  thus  connected  with  the  mangrove-swamps  and  creeks  which  run  inland 
several  miles  from  Qualla  Penyu  (qualla= mouth  of  a  river,  pevyu— turtle).  So  tortuous  are 
some  Bornean  rivers  when  they  flow  through  the  alluvial  plains,  that  by  cutting  a  canal 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards  through  the  bank  the  river  is  again  met  with,  and  several  miles  of 
paddling  are  thus  saved  to  the  natives. 

The  canal  passed  for  several  miles  through  flat  uninteresting  country :  after  this 
mosquito-swarming  district  has  been  passed  a  mangrove-swamp  is  reached ;  the  mangroves 
here  are  no  longer  the  dwarfed  shrubs  of  the  sea-coast,  but  fine  trees,  and  at  low  water  the 
quaint  shapes  of  the  roots  form  a  most  wonderful  sight.  Through  this  forest  a  passage  has 
been  cut,  which  leads  to  a  large  open  lagoon ;  this  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  broad 
creek.  The  country  is  of  such  a  low  level  that  the  whole  of  this  journey  is  performed  in 
salt  water,  and  then  only  at  high  tide.  This  passage,  though  somewhat  neglected  and  full  of 
snags,  is  a  great  convenience  to  traders  during  the  monsoon,  when  they  can  cut  off  many 
miles  of  rough  sea  and  reach  Labuan  with  little  danger. 

We  stopped  the  night  at  Qualla  Penyu,  where  the  Company  are  building  a  spacious 
police-station  for  the  purpose  of  levying  duties  on  the  produce  carried  by  Chinese  and  other 
trading  prahus  which  pass  either  in  or  out  of  the  Qualla.  Like  all  other  stations  on  the 
coast,  the  water  at  Qualla  Penyu  is  brackish  and  undrinkable.  When  travelling  on  the 
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coast  of  Borneo,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  many  miles  inland,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  drinking-water  even  slightly  brackish.  At  the  station  I  met  one  of  the  Sikhs  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  Kawang  “  amok  ”  ;  he  remembered  me  at  once  and  was  very 
grateful  for  the  attentions  I  had  shown  him,  insisting  on  making  me  the  only  present  in 
his  power — a  chicken.  I  fancy  the  feeling  of  gratitude  must  be  strongly  inscribed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Sikh  ;  but  that  feeling,  or  one  akin  to  it,  I  have  utterly  failed  to  find  in  the 
Bornean  Malay,  who,  though  a  pleasant  and  observant  companion  in  forest  wanderings,  is 
as  utterly  devoid  of  fellow-feeling  as  the  soulless  heathen  Chinee.  Several  times  I  have  had 
to  remonstrate  with  my  Kadyan  followers  for  the  utter  indifference  with  which  they  treated 
each  other’s  misfortunes ;  as  an  example  I  will  relate  a  little  episode  which  occurred  on  my 
Palawan  expedition,  during  a  lengthened  march  we  made  in  that  island  from  the  sea-coast 
to  a  house  which  a  native  chief  had  lent  me  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  On  completing  the 
journey,  I  noticed  one  of  the  Kadyans  was  missing,  and  on  inquiring  of  his  companions  the 
reason,  they  told  me  that  he  had  fallen  down  about  two  miles  distant  with  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  was  unable  to  walk  any  further,  so  they  left  him  under  a  clump  of  bamboo. 
Wh  en  I  heard  this  I  ordered  two  of  them  to  return  at  once  and  assist  the  sick  man,  which 
they  reluctantly  did,  with  scowling  faces  and  muttered  curses  at  their  companion’s  mis¬ 
fortune.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  utter  want  of  feeling  natives  have  for  each  other ; 
but  when  travelling  for  months  at  a  time  with  the  same  companions  such  episodes  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  ;  and  as  apparently  this  trait  exists  in  their  characters  when  in 
then-  daily  intercourse  with  one  another,  how  can  Europeans  expect  to  find  the  least 
gratitude  from  such  a  phlegmatic  race'? 

At  daylight  on  the  21st  April  we  left  Qualla  Penyu  for  Pulo  Tega  (yndo=island,  tega= 
three)  or  Three  Islands,  arriving  there  soon  after  mid-day,  sailing  nearly  the  whole  distance. 
After  landing,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  search  for  fresh  water ;  in  an  hour  or  two 
one  of  my  men  discovered  a  small  pool  of  foul,  dirty-coloured  water  in  some  rocks,  into 
which  was  slowly  trickling  what  in  the  wet  season  would  be  a  stream  ;  with  the  assistance 
of  my  sponge  rammed  tightly  into  a  joint  of  bamboo,  we  erected  a  filter,  which  slightly 
improved  the  liquid. 

Leaving  the  men  to  erect  the  shelter,  I  started  to  explore  the  forest  with  which  these 
islands  are  thickly  covered.  It  was  not  long  before  the  noise  made  by  some  heavy  bird 
rising  from  the  ground  attracted  my  attention  as  it  settled  in  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree, 
when  on  firing  I  picked  up  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Nicobar  Pigeon,  the  Burong  jinjuni 
of  the  natives.  This  Pigeon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  handsome  of  all  its  numerous  genus, 
having  the  plumage  of  bright  metallic  green,  which  in  certain  lights  shows  bronze-red 
reflections  ;  the  neck  is  ornamented  with  long  hackles  of  the  same  colour ;  the  breast  is 
almost  black,  with  green  reflections ;  the  tail  pure  white  ;  and  when  freshly  shot  the  plumage 
of  the  neck,  head,  and  breast  is  covered  with  a  fine  grey  powder.  This  fine  species 
frequents  the  ground,  where  it  feeds  on  fallen  fruit,  is  seldom  met  with,  like  several  other 
species  of  its  order,  except  on  the  small  islands  off'  the  coasts  of  the  large  islands,  where  no 
doubt  it  is  less  molested  by  enemies.  On  being  alarmed  the  Pigeon  flies  into  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees,  where,  seated  perfectly  still,  it  is  protected  by  the  assimilation  of  its 
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colour  to  the  surroundings.  Though  a  heavy  bird,  this  species  migrates  from  island  to 
island  in  search  of  food,  traversing  great  distances ;  its  flesh  is  tough  and  bitter,  and  was 
not  relished  by  my  followers,  though  I  had  “Burong  jinjuni”  every  day  for  a  week. 
Besides  the  Nicobar  there  is  another  Pigeon  ( Carpopliagci  bicolor)  in  hundreds  on  this 
island ;  this  is  perhaps  as  beautiful  in  its  modest  colouring  as  the  other  species  is  in  its 
magnificence,  being  of  a  lovely  creamy  white  with  black  wings  and  tail.  These  Pigeons 
swarmed  in  the  tops  of  some  fruit-bearing  trees,  where  they  were  continually  fighting  and 
driving  one  another  about.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  how  her  most  conspicuously 
coloured  offspring,  when  in  their  natural  spheres,  escape  observation  by  their  very  con¬ 
spicuousness.  Thus  it  will  be  found  on  carefully  examining  the  top  of  a  forest  tree  which 
you  know  contains  many  dozens  of  these  conspicuously  coloured  Pigeons,  that  you  are 
unable  to  see  one  on  looking  up  from  below,  unless  they  betray  their  whereabouts  by  action, 
the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun,  or  the  colours  of  the  clouds,  being  all  that  is  necessary  to 
render  them  invisible.  This  Pigeon,  the  “  Pergum  rawa  ”  of  the  natives,  frequents  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  may  be  met  with  out  at  sea  during  its  migrations  in 
search  of  food.  The  quantity  of  Pigeons  on  small  islands  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  monkeys.  Another  interesting  though  well-known  bird,  the  Megapode,  was  also 
plentiful ;  but  as  I  was  able  to  study  its  habits  when  in  Palawan,  I  will  enter  into  fuller 
details  about  it  in  that  part  of  my  work.  This  island  abounds  in  wild  pigs,  which  have 
arrived  by  swimming  from  the  main  island,  and  several  were  shot  by  my  natives  during 
our  stay. 

Another  beautiful  bird  is  plentiful,  Pitta  cyanoptera ;  this  species  has  a  yellow  breast, 
bright  blue  patches  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  a  green  back.  They  are  here  on  one  of 
their  migratory  movements,  and  when  this  island  was  subsequently  visited  by  some 
coEectors  this  species  was  absent,  its  place  being  taken  by  another  species  (P.  muelleri), 
which  was  not  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Several  times  in  the  forest  near  the  beach  I  have  seen  curious  little  models  of  houses  ; 
in  the  inside  were  coconut-shells  and  little  grass  trays  containing  tobacco  :  these  little 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  fishermen,  and  contained  offerings  to  the  hantus,  to 
ensure  good  luck  in  the  fishing-season.  In  the  Kilias,  amongst  the  mangrove-swamps  are 
many  of  these  hantus’  houses  ;  some  have,  even  models  of  cannons  at  their  doors.  My  men 
would  not  touch  anything  belonging  to  them,  declaring  that  the  “  hantus  ”  would  bring 
about  ill-luck  if  they  were  to  do  so.  Walking  one  day  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  I  discovered  that  Ave  Avere  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  Pulo  Tega,  a  number  of 
natives  from  the  opposite  coast  having  built  quite  a  little  village,  Avhere  they  Avere  busily 
employed  salting  and  drying  fish.  On  a  pole  was  stuck  the  head  of  a  Hammer-headed 
Shark.  At  nights  Ave  used  to  kill  numbers  of  fish  with  the  aid  of  a  torch  on  the  sandy 
banks  ;  one  night  one  of  the  men  killed  a  small  SaAv-fish  in  this  Avay.  Natives  are  very  fond 
of  fishing  at  night  with  torches  :  at  Labuan,  during  a  low  tide,  the  shore  for  mBes  is  a 
perfect  blaze  with  torches ;  there,  hoAvever,  a  curious  crab  is  the  object  of  capture.  After 
spending  a  pleasant  Aveek  on  Pulo  Tega,  Ave  sailed  again  on  the  28th  for  Qualla  Penyu,  and 
after  visiting  several  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  KEias  for  collecting,  Ave  reached  Labuan 
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again  on  the  3rd  of  May,  when  I  busied  myself  packing  up  and  drying  my  collections 
previous  to  shipping  them  home. 

On  the  26th  May,  the  Resident  of  Kudat  kindly  invited  me  to  make  a  trip  to  Brunei 
on  board  the  ‘  Kimanis  ’  with  him  ;  being  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
Eastern  Venice,  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation.  Brunei  is  distant  some  forty  miles  from 
Labuan,  and  situated  in  a  huge  salt-water  creek  or  lagoon,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bare 
hills  of  slight  elevation.  The  river  Limbang  now  debouches  into  this  creek  some  distance 
below  the  town  on  the  true  left  bank.  The  chief  export  of  Brunei  is  sago-flour,  the  whole 
town  reeking  with  the  disagreeable  sour  smell  of  fermenting  sago  ;  the  manufacture  of  this 
product  is  carried  on  by  Chinese,  who  ship  their  flour  to  Singapore  by  the  coasting-steamers 
which  occasionally  call  at  this  port. 

During  my  residence  in  Borneo  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  was  a  hotbed  of 
intrigue,  owing  to  the  rival'interests  of  the  Governments  of  Sarawak  and  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company — the  last  remnants  of  the  miserable  old  Sultan’s  territories  being  situated 
between  these  two  States,  which  were  bent  on  securing  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves  ; 
but  as  the  discussion  of  Bornean  politics  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  my  work,  I  shall  leave 
them  severely  alone. 

After  entering  the  mouth  of  the  creek  it  winds  about  for  some  distance  amongst  the 
hills,  until  the  town  of  Brunei  is  visible,  built  over  a  large  open  stretch  of  water.  The 
houses  are  of  the  usual  type  seen  elsewhere  on  the  coast,  with  attap  roofs  and  walls  of 
“  kajang  ”  or  pale  yellow  mats  made  from  the  nipa  palm,  which  are  fastened  on  the  frail 
framework  of  the  house  by  means  of  rattans ;  the  houses  have  a  rickety  and  often  tumble- 
down  landing-stage  in  front  of  the  entrance,  which  is  reached  by  means  of  a  broad  ladder 
from  the  canoes.  On  the  landing-stage  sprawl  the  children  ;  and  various  sarongs,  generally 
of  red-coloured  material,  may  be  seen  drying.  The  population  of  Brunei  at  the  present 
day  is  about  14,000,  but  in  days  gone  by  it  was  reckoned  by  early  travellers  to  contain 
some  150,000  people. 

The  main  street  of  this  Eastern  Venice  is  a  fine,  broad,  deep  water-way,  admitting  large 
steamers  right  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  highway  is  fringed  with  native  houses, 
which  are  laid  out  in  a  crescent-like  form  on  either  side ;  from  the  main  water-way  numerous 
by-streets  lead  off,  and  then  any  attempt  at  designing  or  laying  out  the  town-plan  ceases, 
the  houses  being  built  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  general  effect.  A  few  Chinese  brick 
shops  are  to  be  seen  on  “  terra  firma  ”  ;  but  trade  seems  to  be  departing  with  the  glories  of 
the  Sultan’s  court,  and  many  of  the  Chinese  are  giving  up  business.  My  friend  the  Resident 
took  me  to  see  a  collection  of  Brunei  jewelry  which  had  been  pawned  by  the  Pangerans  to 
a  Chinese  pawnbroker.  The  Chinaman  led  us  up  a  rickety  staircase,  and  in  a  neglected- 
looking  room  brought  out  several  large  boxes  of  women’s  gold  ornaments,  including 
bracelets,  rings,  hair-pins,  brooches,  ear-ornaments,  gold-worked  sarongs,  and  many  other 
ornaments.  What  more  evidence  than  this  was  necessary  to  prove  the  wretched  state  of  the 
households  of  the  Brunei  nobles  1  they  had  pawned  everything  of  value  they  were  possessed 
of.  If  the  Chinese  do  quit  Brunei  it  is  very  certain  that  they  will  leave  nothing  behind  them, 
having  already  nearly  cleared  out  everything  of  value.  Some  of  the  gold  ornaments  are  very 
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tastefully  designed  by  the  native  goldsmiths ;  but  as  their  art  will  soon  be  without  support, 
it  will  die  with  the  rest  of  the  town. 

We  anchored  in  the  main  street  a  short  distance  above  the  Sultan’s  palace.  The 
water-ways  were  continually  being  crossed  by  canoes  of  the  lowest  free-board,  in  fact  their 
occupants  seem  to  be  continually  in  danger  of  being  swamped.  The  canoes  were  paddled 
for  the  most  part  by  the  ugliest  of  old  women,  hidden  under  the  largest  of  hats.  In  Brunei 
the  unattractive  women  alone  have  freedom,  those  that  are  cursed  with  good  looks  being 
secluded  in  the  harems  of  the  numerous  Pangerans,  where,  should  they  live  to  be 
unattractive  to  their  lords,  they  will  become  the  slaves  of  reigning  favourites,  or,  perhaps, 
paddle  a  canoe  under  the  shelter  of  an  enormous  hat  in  the  water-ways  of  Brunei.  The 
ladies  of  title  seem,  however,  to  hold  a  certain  position  whatever  their  personal  appearance 
may  be,  and  are  to  be  seen  being  paddled  about  seated  under  a  kajang  placed  A-shape  in 
the  centre  of  the  canoe,  to  hide  them  from  the  vulgar  gaze ;  but  one  glimpse  beneath  that 
“  kajang  ”  will  satisfy  the  stranger,  and  banish  all  further  curiosity — better,  far  better,  that 
they  should  be  covered. 

The  most  extraordinary  of  Brunei  fashions  are  the  ear-ornaments  worn  by  the  women  ; 
they  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  champagne-cork,  either  of  thin  sheet  gold  fitted  on 
a  wooden  foundation,  or  of  gilt  wood,  often  ornamented  at  the  larger  end  with  garnets  and 
other  precious  stones ;  this  ornament  is  inserted  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  which  requires  to 
be  slit  open  to  fit  these  curious  plugs.  The  hats  worn  by  the  women  are  the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen,  round,  and  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  from  the  useful  nipa  palm  ;  at  the 
market  held  towards  sunset,  when  crowds  of  women  in  their  canoes  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  and  selling  fish,  the  whole  river  seems  as  though  covered  with  a  moving  mass  of 
gigantic  mushrooms. 

The  Chinese  shopkeepers  have  adapted  themselves  to  this  life  on  the  water,  and 
display  their  merchandise  in  shop-hoats,  which  are  large  roofed-in  wherries  open  at  one 
side.  These  boats  are  anchored  in  the  market-place  during  the  day  and  at  night  punted  to 
the  depot. 

Brunei  was  known  first  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  visited  by  the  survivors  of  the  first  circumnavigation  expedition  after  their 
famous  leader  Magellan’s  death  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  those  days  Brunei  was 
indeed  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Borneo,  the  wealth  and  pomp  displayed  by  the 
Brunei  Court  being  almost  beyond  belief  to  those  who  have  contemplated  its  present 
state ;  but  I  must  refer  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  of  the  glories  of  ancient  Brunei  to 
Crawford’s  ‘  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands,’  where  an  account  will  be  found, 
translated  from  the  travels  of  an  enterprising  Italian  who  visited  that  Court  in  the 
year  1521. 

We  remained  at  anchor  in  the  High  Street  of  Brunei  until  the  following  morning, 
when  we  returned  to  Labuan,  after  a  most  enjoyable  and  interesting  trip  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  Borneo. 

After  packing  off  my  collections,  it  w7as  my  intention  to  spend  a  few  months  in  the 
western  extremity  of  Palawan ;  but  the  Sulus  who  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  island  are 
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renowned  for  their  lawlessness,  and  had  murdered  several  Chinese  traders  and  looted  their 
stores.  This  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  ago ;  the  year  previous  they  killed  an  American 
trader :  so  the  Governor  of  Labuan  strongly  advised  me  to  defer  my  visit  until  things  were 
a  little  more  settled ;  therefore  I  decided  to  make  a  trip  to  the  eastern  highlands  of  Java, 
which  would  be  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  beneficial  change  after  the  wretched  experience 
of  Bornean  camp-life. 


BRUNEI  PARANG  AND  LATOK. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VOYAGE  TO  JAVA. — BATAVIA. — CHINESE  IN  JAVA. — DUTCH  CUSTOMS. — SOURABAYA. — PERMIT  TO 

RESIDE  IN  JAVA. — JAVAN  HIGHLANDS. — TOSARI. - EUROPEAN  RESEMBLANCE. — CABBAGE-GARDENS. 

— THE  BROMO  VOLCANO. — BIRDS. — VISIT  TO  THE  CRATER  OF  THE  BROMO. - LEAVE  FOR  LAWANG. 

- PITTA  CYANUBA. — SINGOSARI. — THE  TEMPLE  OF  BOROBUDDAH. — SEMARANG. — RETURN  TO 

LABUAN. 


O WARDS  the  middle  of  July  I  arrived  in  Singapore,  where  I 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  month,  embarking  on  the  1st  August 
in  the  steam-ship  ‘  Bantam,’  a  large  Dutch  mail-steamer,  for 
Batavia.  After  passing  amongst  the  numerous  small  islands  which 
are  clustered  about  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  we 
steamed  along  the  low-lying  swampy  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  the 
country  is  so  flat  that  the  mangrove-swamps  form  the  horizon. 
We  passed  close  to  the  small  island  of  Banka ;  the  straits  which 
take  their  name  from  that  island  are  very  shallow,  and  are  apparently  gradually  silting  up 
with  mud.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  we  anchored  in  Batavia  harbour,  but  too  late  to  land. 

An  account  of  all  the  wonders  of  Java  would  fill  a  large  volume  in  itself;  but  as  my 
stay  in  the  island  extended  only  over  a  few  months,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  only  a  brief 
sketch  of  those  portions  of  Java  actually  visited  by  me. 

Por  importance  Java  ranks  first  amongst  the  Dutch  colonies.  The  island  is  opened 
up  from  end  to  end  with  railways,  intersected  by  most  perfectly  kept  roads,  covered  with 
plantations — chiefly  coffee  and  sugar — and  is  as  easy  to  travel  over  as  any  part  of  Europe. 
Very  comfortable  hotels  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  small  towns,  where  the  food  is  excellent 
and  the  charges  moderate. 

After  landing,  our  baggage  was  examined  at  the  custom-house.  A  railway  connects 
the  port  with  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  traverses  for  some  distance  a  low  swampy  country, 
which  the  Dutch  have  done  well  to  avoid  when  choosing  the  site  for  their  capital.  At  the 
railway-station  a  small  light  pony-cart  is  hired,  in  which  the  traveller  drives  a  distance  of 
some  miles  to  one  of  the  numerous  hotels,  which  are  fine  and  comfortable  buildings.  The 
town  of  Batavia  is  well  built,  the  principal  buildings  being  of  stone ;  then  there  are 
many  of  stuccoed  brick,  and  in  the  native  quarter  houses  of  interlaced  bamboo.  The 
streets  are  clean  and  the  principal  thoroughfares  laid  with  tramways,  so  but  for  the 
population  one  might  be  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Southern  Europe.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
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Dutch  I  noticed  was  the  love  of  large  costly  mirrors,  splendid  marble  floors,  and  baths  : 
nearly  every  hotel  contained  several  of  these  costly  mirrors  in  every  room. 

Batavia,  until  the  recent  growth  and  competition  of  Singapore,  was  the  chief  trading 
centre  of  Eastern  commerce ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  more  advantageous  position  of  the 
latter  place  and  also  greatly  to  the  lethargy  of  the  Dutch  themselves,  it  has  lost  most  of  its 
prosperity,  and  as  a  trading  centre  is  second  to  its  sister  city  Sourabaya,  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

I  remained  in  Batavia  four  days,  and  visited,  amongst  other  places,  the  Museum, 
where  a  most  interesting  collection  of  ethnological  objects  collected  from  the  various 
islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch  may  he  seen.  It  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  relics  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  regime,  consisting  of  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  idols,  weapons,  and 
hundreds  of  curious  monoliths  from  the  ruins  of  the  numerous  temples  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  island. 

The  natives  of  this  part  of  Java  are  known  as  Soendanese ;  they  are  a  bright,  cheery, 
willing  race,  dressed  in  Malay  fashion,  in  neat  bright-coloured  cotton  clothes. 

All  the  hotel  servants  are  Javanese,  and  are  no  longer  known  as  “boys”  but  as 
“  Spadah,”  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  words  Si-apa  ada,  i.  e.  “  Who  there  1  ” 
The  calls  for  Spadah  are  frequent  in  all  Javanese  hotels,  the  luxurious  Europeans  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  waiting  on.  The  Javanese  “  Spadah  ”  is,  when  good,  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Chinese  “  boy,”  who  in  Dutch  colonies  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  compete  in 
the  native  labour-market.  So  in  Java  we  find  the  Chinaman  in  a  very  different  position  to 
that  which  he  holds  in  our  colonies.  In  Batavia  he  even  departs  from  his  conservative 
ideas  of  dress,  and  may  be  seen  wearing  European  clothes,  and  is  decidedly  more  courteous 
in  his  manner;  so  evidently  John  Chinaman  knows  that  the  Dutch  do  not  consider  his 
presence  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  their  colonies.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  Java  having  a 
large  surplus  population  of  its  own,  which  the  Government  protect  from  being  swamped  by 
hordes  of  Chinese,  who  by  their  superior  cunning  would  gradually  oust  all  native  labour 
from  a  market  which  is  its  birthright.  It  is  also  better  for  the  country  that  its  wealth 
should  circulate  amongst  its  natural  population  and  not  be  decamped  with  by  the  more 
knowing  Celestial.  A  few  laws  against  using  Old  England  as  the  “  dumping-ground  ”  for 
the  scum  of  European  populations  would  be  attended  with  equally  good  results,  and  aid 
greatly  the  struggling  poverty-stricken  masses  of  the  lower  class. 

The  system  of  forced  labour  which  is  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  colonies  is  not  so  objection¬ 
able  as  it  may  at  first  seem  to  our  ideas  of  freedom.  The  large  Government  coffee-planta¬ 
tions  are  worked  by  this  method,  the  villagers  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  plantations 
having  to  devote  so  many  days  per  annum  to  keeping  them  up,  for  which  they  receive  a 
small  wage  and  a  bonus  on  the  crop.  The  roads  in  country  districts  are  worked  on  the 
same  principle,  and  are  certainly  as  beneficial  to  the  Javanese  as  to  their  masters.  While 
in  Tosari  I  was  somewhat  amused  by  the  “  Controlleur  ”  of  the  district  ordering  the  Tosari 
villagers  to  pull  down  numbers  of  their  houses  and  build  them  further  apart;  the  work  of 
demolition  and  reconstruction  continued  for  several  weeks,  the  Government  labour-days 
being  engaged  for  this  purpose.  The  reason  of  this  edict  was  the  frequent  village  fires ; 
but  as  there  never  had  been  a  conflagration  in  Tosari,  I  should  have  thought  it  better  to 
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wait  until  after  such  an  event  before  replanning  the  village.  I  am  sure  no  one  who  has 
visited  Java  can  doubt  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  benefit  the  native 
population  under  its  rule,  which  of  course  at  the  same  time  must  benefit  those  who  govern 
by  bringing  about  peace  and  prosperity.  If  any  other  proof  were  wanting,  the  natural 
increase  of  the  native  population  would  be  sufficient ;  but  above  all,  I  think,  the  rulers 
deserve  all  honour  for  the  protection  they  afford  to  native  labour. 

The  Dutch  colonists  have  some  curious  customs  which  are,  on  the  whole,  more  suited 
to  the  climate  than  to  the  neatness  of  their  personal  appearance.  In  the  early  mornings 
the  gentlemen  wander  about  their  houses  and  occasionally  in  the  public  roads  in  their 
pyjama  costume,  which  consists  of  a  loose  white  linen  jacket  and  a  pair  of  most  gaudily 
coloured  and  extravagantly  patterned  loose  linen  trousers ;  a  pair  of  bath-slippers  complete 
the  costume.  In  this  attire  they  remain  until  after  the  morning  bath,  when  they  dress  for 
breakfast:  the  pyjama  costume  is  donned  again  after  the  mid-day  meal,  when  a  siesta 
lasts  until  four  o’clock ;  then  tea  is  indulged  in,  after  which  another  bath  is  taken  before 
dressing  for  the  six  o’clock  dinner.  In  the  evenings  short  walks  or  drives  are  apparently 
the  only  outdoor  recreation  indulged  in,  the  Dutch,  unlike  the  English,  never  exerting 
themselves  with  violent  exercise  in  this  hot  climate  ;  consequently  they  become  stout,  but, 
after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  tropics,  probably  return  to  the  Fatherland  in  a  much  better 
state  of  health  than  Englishmen,  who  often  expose  themselves  too  much  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  The  early  morning  attire  of  the  Dutch  ladies  consists  of  a  white  frilled  loose 
jacket,  a  bright-coloured  sarong,  white  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  their 
hair  hanging  loosely  down  the  back.  In  this  costume  the  morning  housework  is  done,  and 
it  is  again  donned  for  the  afternoon  siesta.  After  8  p.m.  it  is  once  more  dress  as  you 
please ;  and  I  must  say  this  free-and-easy  style  fs  very  suitable  to  the  hot  climate. 

On  the  10th  I  embarked  for  Sourabaya.  The  steamer  was  no  longer  a  mail-steamer, 
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but  one  of  the  large  coasting-steamers  which  ply  between  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
Archipelago.  These  steamers,  considering  the  exorbitant  fares  charged,  are  dirty  and 
uncomfortable,  their  cabins  scarcely  habitable,  and  must  be  considered  somewhat  behind 
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the  day  when  compared  to  the  state  of  civilization  in  Java.  After  steaming  for  four  days 
along  a  most  picturesque  coast,  calling  at  several  of  the  principal  ports,  we  anchored  on 
the  14tli  in  the  perfect  harbour  of  Sourabaya. 

Sourabaya  is  similar  to  Batavia,  but  the  native  population  no  longer  dress  in  the 
bright-coloured  prints  of  the  Soendanese,  but  wear  indigo-blue  dyed  garments,  which 
detracts  from  the  liveliness  of  the  scene.  These  people  are  known  as  Madurese,  and  come 
from  the  island  of  Madura,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  forms  one  of  the 
shelters  to  the  harbour. 

On  landing,  having  a  gun  in  my  possession,  I  was  forced  to  leave  it  at  the  custom¬ 
house,  and  drove  about  three  miles  to  the  hotel.  After  several  expeditions  to  the  Dutch 
Government  offices,  I  obtained  permission  to  land  my  weapon,  and  another  drive  to  the 
custom-house  was  necessary  to  obtain  it.  Why  the  permit  cannot  be  obtained  on  the 
spot,  and  thus  save  several  journeys,  I  am  unable  to  understand.  But  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  a  gun  licence  takes  one  afternoon  of  hard  work  to  obtain.  In  Corsica  I  had  to  go 
to  some  five  bureaus  situated  in  various  parts  of  Ajaccio,  paying  small  sums  at  each  for 
stamps,  forms,  permits  to  obtain  stamps  and  forms,  and  permits  to  obtain  permit-forms, 
See.,  See. ;  in  three  days’  time  1  received  a  placard  giving  a  full  description  of  myself  and  a 
copy  of  the  game-laws. 

On  one  of  these  expeditions  to  obtain  permission  to  land  my  gun,  my  guide— one  of 
the  hotel  Spadahs — led  me  to  the  wrong  bureau,  where  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Official  Holland ;  there  with  due  reverence  I  asked  for  the  necessary  permit,  when  the 
official  replied  that  I  had  come  to  the  wrong  office,  and  asked  in  return  if  I  had  permission 
to  travel  in  Java.  As  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  of  any  such  permission  being 
necessary,  I  replied  1  had  not.  “  Then  you  will  have  to  remain  in  Sourabaya  until  you 
have,”  was  the  answer.  This  was  more  than  I  bargained  for.  In  the  end  the  official 
telegraphed  to  Batavia.  His  telegram  was  made  out  regardless  of  expense— an  emblem  of 
verbosity ;  but  I  suppose  I  was  the  more  struck  with  this  fact,  as  the  guilders  to  pay  for  it 
were  to  come  out  of  my  pocket.  After  a  few  days  an  answer  was  received  from  Batavia 
that  “  The  Governor-General  gives  his  permission  for  Mr.  John  Whitehead  to  travel  in 
Java.”  The  words  “  permit  granted  ”  would  have  cost  me  less. 

The  necessary  document,  I  was  informed,  would  be  forwarded  to  Tosari  in  a  few  days, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  receive  it  until  two  months  later.  When  I  asked  the 
representative  of  the  Government  what  was  the  use  of  this  permission,  “  Oh !  none,”  was 
his  answer ;  “  but  it  is  the  law,  and  you  see  we  do  not  charge  anything  for  doing  all  this 
work.”  My  thoughts  wandered  to  those  telegrams  and  the  little  stamps  at  the  corners  of 
the  various  documents.  In  all  it  cost  me  twenty  guilders  and  wasted  four  days  of  my  time 
in  Sourabaya.  So  if  future  travellers  propose  to  visit  Java  they  had  better  get  their  permits 
at  once,  or  carefully  avoid  all  Government  bureaus.  This  permit  lasts  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  without  it  you  are  liable  to  a  fine  assessed  at  so  much  per  diem  during  the 
time  you  neglect  to  obtain  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  somewhat  foolish  and  unnecessary  system  for  the  annoyance  of 
travellers ;  but  if  the  Dutch  do  not  object  to  this  custom,  it  is  not  for  foreigners  to 
complain. 
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All  European  residents  in  Java,  to  whatever  nationality  they  belong,  have  to  join 
an  armed  force,  with  regular  drills  and  parades  ;  this  force  is  for  the  suppression  of 
any  native  rising  should  the  troops  be  elsewhere  employed. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  from  the  Government  at  Batavia  I  was  able,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Sourabaya  officials,  to  start  for  Tosari,  the  first  stage  of  that  journey 
being  by  train  to  Pasoeroean. 

The  following  morning  I  left  at  5  A.M.  in  a  light  pony-cart  for  Paserpan.  The  country 
through  which  we  drove  was  flat  and  monotonous,  being  either  under  sugar  or  rice  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  occasional  clumps  of  trees  and  bamboos ;  here  and  there  the  everlasting  green 
was  broken  by  the  white  buildings  and  tall  chimneys  of  the  sugar-mills.  The  road  was 
bordered  on  both  sides  with  tall  bamboos  and  tamarind-trees,  which  at  this  early  hour  were 
partly  hidden  in  the  morning  mists  ;  before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which 
Tosari  is  situated  the  population  were  astir,  and  I  noticed  all  were  dressed  in  indigo-blue 
dyed  garments.  As  soon  as  the  country  became  too  hilly — that  is,  on  our  arrival  at  Paserpan 
— the  cart  was  changed  for  two  saddle-ponies,  one  for  myself  and  the  other  for  my 
baggage. 

The  mountain-road  was  wonderfully  good ;  when  the  incline  became  too  steep,  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  making  steps  which  were  planked  up,  and  these  steps  were  easily 
negotiated  by  the  plucky  little  ponies.  After  five  hours’  steady  up-hill  work,  we  reached 
the  Tosari  hotel,  about  5600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  journey  up  we  met  numbers  of 
natives  with  one  or  two  ponies  each,  laden  with  maize-pods  and  cabbages,  which  they  were 
taking  to  the  towns  on  the  plain. 

The  ride  was  most  delightful :  most  of  the  route  lay  through  coffee-plantations,  until 
an  altitude  of  4000  feet  Avas  reached ;  then  the  country  gradually  transformed  itself  as  it 
were  into  the  highlands  of  Europe.  The  plants,  birds,  and  butterflies  Avere  mostly  of 
familiar  European  genera,  a  great  number  of  common  European  weeds  Avhich  greAV  on  the 
roadside  I  believe  are  not  indigenous,  but  have  been  either  purposely  or  accidentally 
introduced.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  homely  cabbages  groAving  amongst  magnificent 
tree-ferns ;  and  over  this  familiar  European  vegetation  flitted  butterflies  closely  resembling 
our  European  species,  Painted-ladies  ( Vanessa  cardui )  and  Fritillaries  (. Argynnis  niphe ), 
Avhile  the  presence  of  Larks,  Blackbirds,  Titmice,  and  Chats  were  quite  sufficient  to  com¬ 
plete  this  illusory  transformation.  The  villages  of  the  mountaineers  so  closely  resembled 
those  of  the  Swiss,  Avhen  seen  from  a  distance,  that  it  Avas  very  difficult  to  believe  one 
was  still  in  the  tropics.  This  strong  resemblance  to  things  European  Avas  not  at  all 
striking  to  me  on  the  higher  elevations  of  Kina  Balu ;  there  everything  Avas  still  unmistak¬ 
ably  tropical. 

The  hotel’was  comfortable,  but  unfortunately  had  been  built  in  the  style  of  those  of 
the  plains,  as  stone  floors  and  airy  passages  are  not  at  all  times  agreeable  to  travellers  after 
a  long  sojourn  in  the  hot  plains. 

In  Tosari  I  remained  more  than  tAvo  months,  and  made  a  small  but  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  birds  and  butterflies.  The  small  village  of  Tosari  is,  like  all  other  Javanese  villages, 
built  on  the  ground,  the  raised  dwellings  of  the  Malays  not  being  adopted  in  this  island. 
The  houses  are  built  entirely  of  wood,  the  walls  being  either  made  of  roughly  planed  planks 
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or  of  interlaced  bamboo,  and  are  close  together,  not  scattered  like  those  of  the  Malays. 
Tosari  and  several  other  villages  are  situated  on  the  spurs  of  the  Bromo,  an  active  volcano, 
to  view  the  crater  of  which  is  a  most  interesting  and  easy  excursion  from  the  hotel,  and 
it  is  annually  visited  by  numbers  of  tourists.  The  chief  industry  of  the  Tosari  villagers  is 
vegetable  growing:  the  spurs  of  the  Bromo,  mounting  up  to  7000  feet,  are  cleared  and 
planted  to  the  top  with  cabbage-gardens,  these  vegetables  finding  a  ready  market  in  the 
coast  towns,  and  even  being  exported  to  Singapore.  The  mountaineers  are  fair-skinned, 
and  some  have  quite  rosy  complexions  ;  they  are  a  strong  and  active  race  ;  some  I  noticed 
had  slightly  developed  goitre  :  their  religion  and  ceremonies  are  Hindu. 

The  soil  is  a  very  loose,  sandy,  volcanic  ash,  and  is  most  disagreeable  and  tiring  to 
wander  over,  if  once  the  excellently  kept  bridle-paths  are  quitted :  at  times,  when  toiling  up 
the  slopes  of  this  mountain,  one  sinks  in  over  the  ankles  in  this  loose  ash,  but  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  becoming  dry  at  once  after  the  heaviest  rains.  The  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  is  covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  volcanic  dust,  which  is  apparently  continually 
falling.  The  Smeroe,  a  magnificent  and  ever  active  volcano,  is  continually  shooting  up 
clouds  of  steam  and  dust,  which  mount  high  in  the  heavens  and  are  blown  in  all  directions 
by  the  Avind,  the  minute  sandy  ash  falling  in  fine  poAvder  over  the  country  for  many  miles 
round.  The  Bromo  is  a  mountain  covered  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  Avith  fine  clast,  and 
after  a  ramble  in  search  of  birds  one’s  body  and  clothes  become  thickly  covered  Avith  a  fine 
black  poAvder.  The  hills  in  places  are  very  steep,  OAving  to  the  Avater-courses  which,  during 
the  heavy  rains,  have  cut  deep  ravines  through  the  soft  soil ;  in  such  places — which  are  too 
steep  for  cultivation — the  mountain  is  clothed  with  most  luxuriant  clumps  of  tree-ferns, 
AA’hich  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  On  the  tops  of  the  spurs  and  other  uncultivated 
places  a  species  of  mountain  pine  or  Casuarina  forms  small  forests,  which,  as  usual,  are 
covered  Avith  dust. 

Every  day,  when  possible,  I  used  to  wander  up  the  steep  dust-covered  mountain-slopes 
in  search  of  birds  or  butterflies  ;  the  latter  Avere  very  scarce,  Avith  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  species,  the  only  species  of  importance  being  the  fine  green-spangled  Papilio  parts, 
nearly  allied  to  P.  Irama,  Avhich  I  have  already  described  from  the  Benkoka.  This  fine 
insect  frequented  an  extremely  rocky  stream,  Avhich  formed  deep  canons  and  Avaterfalls  in 
its  passage  doAvn  the  mountain. 

My  bird  collection  was,  however,  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  consisted  of  many 
interesting  European  genera,  such  as  a  (neAv)  Blackbird  ( Merula  whiteheadi ),  Horsfield’s 
Thrush  ( Geocichla  horsjieldi ),  a  Chat  ( Pratincola  caprata),  a  Lark  ( Mirafra  javanica),  and 
a  Titmouse  ( Parus  cinereus).  The  Blackbirds  I  frequently  flushed  in  the  cabbage-fields, 
and  in  note  and  manner  of  flight  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  our  old  familiar  garden 
friend.  Horsfield’s  Thrush  is  a  very  rare  species  in  collections,  and  is  somewhat  like  our 
Missel-Thrush.  The  Titmouse  mentioned  seems  common  throughout  Java,  and  I  after- 
Avards  met  with  it  in  the  lowlands ;  in  the  distribution  of  its  coloration  it  is  similar  to  the 
common  British  Ox-eye  Tit,  but  is  Avithout  any  yellow  in  the  plumage,  the  breast  being 
nearly  Avhite  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  pale  blue-grey. 

The  handsomest  tropical  species  I  obtained  here  was  a  beautiful  Sun-bird  ( PEthopyga 
eximia ) ;  this  species  was  occasionally  met  with  amongst  the  fuchsias  in  the  hotel  garden. 
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The  male  is  green  on  the  breast  and  back,  the  tail  and  head  metallic  green,  while  the 
throat  is  deep  claret  with  a  necklace  of  metallic  purple,  but  its  most  beautiful  ornaments  are 
the  tufts  of  fluffy  white  feathers  on  the  flanks.  A  splendid  Golden  Oriole  ( Oriolus  maculatus) 
was  fairly  common ;  and  another  interesting  species  Avas  a  long-tailed  Shrike  ( Lanins  bentet ) 
which  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  skimming  through  the  air  for  long  distances  doAvn  the 
mountain  sides  with  motionless  AATings,  steering  itself  by  its  long  tail.  One  of  the  commoner 
birds  was  a  new  species  of  Zosterops ,  which  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Seebohm  under  the 
name  of  Z.  neglect  a.  Two  pretty  Flycatchers,  Avhich  I  afterwards  met  with  for  the  first 
time  on  Kina  Balu,  and  Avhich  are  Avell-knoAvn  Himalayan  species,  were  also  common 
( Muscicapula  maculata  and  M.  hyperythra).  Another  species  of  tropical  Flycatcher,  a  bright 
rosy  Minivet  ( Pencrocotus  miniatus ),  was  occasionally  met  Avith  in  small  flocks ;  this  species 
frequented  the  maize-plantations,  in  which  there  were  numbers  of  trees  in  blossom  diming 
this  month,  their  floAvers  being  bright  red  like  the  Minivets,  and  amongst  these  floAvers 
they  invariably  settled  AAThen  disturbed.  Sometimes  in  the  cabbage-fields  a  small  covey  of 
Avild  foAvls  ( Gallus  varius )  Avould  be  met  Avith,  but  those  I  shot  Avere  unfortunately 
immature. 

Thus  in  the  distant  highlands  of  Java  Ave  find  the  botanical  and  zoological  inhabitants 
in  many  cases  only  slightly  different  from  our  old  familiar  European  species.  This  to  the 
inquiring  mind  unfolds  the  marvellous  history  of  the  past,  showing  us  Iioav  these  distant 
mountain  tops  have  in  remote  ages  probably  been  directly  connected  with,  or  at  any  rate 
received  their  liidng  organisms  from,  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  Avhich  the  long  isolation 
together  Avith  climatic  and  other  influences  have  now  rendered  specifically  distinct  from 
their  ancestral  types.  When  the  highlands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  explored,  those 
countries  Avhich  contain  mountains  of  any  altitude  over  7000  feet,  unless  of  comparatively 
modern  volcanic  origin,  Avill  in  all  probability  contain  old  Asiatic  continental  species. 

The  A\Teather  for  the  most  part  of  my  visit  Avas  perfect ;  toAvards  mid-day  mists  would 
often  envelop  the  mountain,  ending  in  a  slight  shower,  Avhich  left  the  atmosphere  clear 
again  before  sunset.  The  coldest  night  registered  in  August  Avas  50°  Fahr.,  the  Avarmest  54°; 
this  temperature  is,  however,  really  very  cold  after  the  heat  of  the  lowlands.  The  day 
temperature  ranged  betAveen  66°  and  75°,  a  most  pleasant  and  invigorating  atmosphere  to 
live  in. 

Early  in  September  I  made  an  excursion,  accompanied  by  a  young  Dutchman,  to  the 
crater  of  the  Bromo.  After  reaching  the  top  of  the  spur  on  Avhich  Tosari  is  situated,  the 
bridle-path  runs  for  some  distance  along  the  ridge,  then  gradually  slopes  into  a  valley 
covered  Avith  a  forest  of  Casuarina  pines,  rising  again  until  the  rim  of  the  crater  is  reached, 
Avhen  by  a  steep  zigzag  path  the  sandy  desert  is  gained.  We  started  from  the  hotel  at 
5.30  a.m.,  mounted  on  ponies,  and  sloAvly  ascended  the  Tosari  spur ;  Avhen  the  top  of  this 
is  reached  a  wonderful  panorama  of  distant  hills  and  valleys  unfolds  itself  to  the  view,  but 
toAvering  above  all  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  Java,  the  cone  of  the  Smeroe,  an  active 
volcano  of  12,000  feet,  Avhich  in  the  clear  morning  air  looks  but  a  short  distance  off. 

The  summit  of  this  volcano  is  bare  some  distance  down,  before  the  forest  belt  begins, 
forming  a  black  ring  round  the  pinkish-coloured  conical  top.  After  standing  expectant 
some  time — Avaiting  for  the  next  eruption — slowly  a  small  ball  issues  from  the  point  of  the 
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cone,  which  gradually  becomes  a  rolling  pillar  of  pinkish  smoke  ;  the  pillar  slowly  rises  and 
unrolls  itself,  gradually  growing,  and  wonderfully  spreads  itself  out  until  clear  of  the  crater — 
rising  and  still  spreading  until  it  has  become  a  simple  cloud,  to  be  dispersed  by  the  winds 
in  the  higher  air,  and  to  fall  in  fine  powder  over  the  surrounding  country ;  but  slowly  as 
this  little  pillar  seems  to  ascend  in  the  distance,  it  is  leaving  the  brink  of  that  mighty  crater 
with  a  velocity  and  roar  greater  than  mere  words  can  express,  accompanied  by  huge  masses 
of  rock  and  ash,  which  fall  again  into  the  crater’s  mouth,  securely  blocking  it  up,  to  be 
blown  skywards  again  when  sufficient  steam-power  has  been  accumulated.  This  explosion 
takes  place  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  standing  for  some  while  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  this  scene,  we  rode  on  towards  the  crater  of  the  Bromo,  which  lay  to  our  left. 
On  the  path  were  tracks  of  Peafowl,  one  of  which  we  flushed,  but  it  disappeared  too 
quickly  for  me  to  obtain  a  shot.  After  a  few  miles  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  ancient 
crater  of  the  Bromo,  and  from  this  point  of  vantage  one  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  in  the 
world  may  be  contemplated.  A  thousand  feet  below  you  is  a  great  level  sandy  desert, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  barren  mountains  of  volcanic  ash,  scarred  and  deeply  furrowed  in 
all  directions  ;  here  and  there  numerous  small  craters  have  burst  up,  piling  up  huge 
fantastically  formed  mounds  of  ash  :  one  of  these  mounds,  several  hundred  feet  high, 
resembles  a  gigantic  cooking-mould,  fluted  all  round  with  deep  gullies  equidistant  from 
each  other ;  this  crater  is  called  the  Batok.  The  curious  colouring  of  the  landscape  adds 
much  to  the  Avonder  of  the  scene,  the  walls  of  the  crater  being  of  various  shades  of  grey, 
the  numberless  deep  scars  on  its  surface  casting  shadows  from  blue  to  deep  purple  in  the 
early  morning  sunlight,  the  atmosphere  being  so  Avonderfully  clear  at  this  time  that  the 
smallest  irregularities  of  outline  are  distinctly  visible.  After  descending  the  steep  side  of 
the  crater  Ave  traversed  the  sandy  desert,  covered  sparsely  Avith  patches  of  rank  grass,  the 
only  animal  life  I  noticed  being  a  Pipit  (Antlius  rvfuliis).  After  a  ride  of  some  consider¬ 
able  distance  across  the  desert,  the  base  of  a  long  hill  composed  entirely  of  soft  ash  is 
reached ;  this  desert  was  at  one  time  the  active  crater  of  the  Bromo,  but  is  noAv  as  it  Avere 
roofed  over  by  an  even  plain  of  lava,  Avhich  is  hollow  beneath,  the  ground  echoing  with 
every  footfall.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  mentioned  the  ponies  were  left ;  the  ascent  of  this 
hill  is  greatly  facilitated  by  steps  and  hand-rails.  On  the  way  up  steaming  fissures  in 
which  sulphur  has  bubbled  out  may  be  noticed.  This  Ioav  hill  of  ash  is  noAv  the  only  active 
crater  of  the  Bromo,  which  in  remote  ages  must  have  had  an  active  crater  of  perhaps  some 
tAventy  or  tAventy-five  miles  in  circumference. 

On  reaching  the  rim  of  the  crater,  a  narroAv  path  leads  almost  round  it,  from  which 
you  can  look  doAvn  into  the  depths  of  a  pit,  the  bottom  of  which  is  obscured  by  the  ever- 
rising  steam,  which  rolls  over  and  over,  seldom  rising  to  the  summit  of  the  crater,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dull  roar  like  the  boiling  of  a  huge  caldron ;  but  to-day  is  a  quiet  day  Avith 
the  Bromo,  for  goodly-sized  blocks  of  larva,  streAved  for  hundreds  of  yards  around  on  the 
sandy  plain,  testify  to  the  fearful  force  at  times  exerted  by  this  apparently  harmless  giant. 
It  is  only  by  seeing  such  sights  that  one  is  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  wonders  of  volcanic 
force,  which  at  times  have  altered  this  Avorld’s  surface  over  areas  many  miles  in  extent.  A 
few  months  before  I  visited  Tosari,  the  landlady  of  the  hotel  lost  one  of  her  sons,  Avho  was 
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buried,  together  with  an  entire  coffee-plantation,  houses,  occupants,  and  all,  by  a  copious  fall 
of  boiling  mud,  which  had  been  shot  out  of  the  Smeroe  from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
This  plantation  was  not  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  volcano,  the  coffee-estates  on  the 
Smeroe  itself  escaping  all  injury.  On  our  return  journey,  just  before  ascending  the  steep 
path  of  the  ancient  crater-wall,  my  friend  somehow  parted  company  with  his  pony,  so  being 
totally  unable  to  walk  the  distance  back  to  the  hotel,  he  sat  down  and  resolved  to  wait 
until  we  should  reach  Tosari  and  send  another  pony  for  him ;  so  I  rode  on  and  left  him, 
but  repenting  I  sent  the  guide  back  with  my  pony  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 
During  my  walk  I  found  the  nest  of  the  Chat  ( Pratincola  caprata),  which  was  in  the  side 
of  a  steep  bank,  a  site  often  chosen  by  the  Whinchat  in  this  country.  Thus  ended  an 
expedition  to  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  I  have  ever  beheld — the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  giving  an  effect  to  the  panorama  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Bromo’s  old 
crater-wall  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  portray. 

On  the  4th  October  Wagtails  ( Motacilla  flava)  began  to  arrive  from  the  northern 
regions  in  large  flocks,  and  with  them  the  first  signs  of  the  coming  wet  season. 

During  my  stay  in  Tosari,  I  witnessed  two  native  (Hindu)  processions.  The  central 
figures  in  these  ceremonies  were  two  youths  who  had  attained  the  age  rvlien  the  rite  of 
circumcision  is  performed.  The  lads  were  stripped  to  the  waist  and  powdered  all  over  with 
yellow  dust,  bedecked  with  white  flowers  and  brass  ornaments  ;  they  were  mounted  on 
ambling  ponies  (which  are  the  pride  of  the  Javanese)  and  over  them  were  held  large 
coloured  umbrellas.  The  procession  was  headed  by  musicians  and  priests  playing  horns, 
gongs,  and  drums,  and  marched  for  some  considerable  distance  round  the  villages. 

On  the  morning  of  25th  October  I  bid  adieu  to  Tosari ;  there  I  had  spent  many  happy 
days  roaming  about  on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  good  company  of  several  Dutch  gentlemen 
who  were  visiting  this  health-resort ;  but  all  good  times  will  come  to  an  end,  so  on  that 
morning  I  rode  over  the  Tosari  spur  to  Lawang,  accompanied  for  some  distance  by  my 
Dutch  friends. 

The  bridle-path  gradually  descends  through  most  lovely  scenery,  until  the  plains  are 
reached.  Lawang  is  about  eight  hours’  ride  from  Tosari,  and  is  1500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  the  town  has  quite  a  suburban  appearance,  and,  being  connected  by  rail  with 
Sourabaya,  is  a  Saturday  to  Monday  resort  of  the  Dutch ;  the  hotel  is  most  comfortable 
and  the  food  excellent.  The  country  round  about  is  undulating  and  mostly  under 
rice-cultivation,  carried  on  by  terrace-irrigation,  but  coffee  is  also  extensively  grown  in 
this  district.  The  great  volcano  of  the  Smeroe  is  distinctly  visible  from  Lawang,  but 
the  sharpness  of  its  outline  is  now  softened  in  the  hazy  atmosphere  ;  the  rolling  pillar 
of  smoke  can  be  clearly  seen  as  it  slowly  rises  to  the  skies  (see  illustration,  facing  p.  92). 

In  Lawang  I  engaged  a  Javanese  hunter  to  guide  me  to  the  best  localities  for  bird¬ 
collecting.  The  coffee-plantations  formed  my  best  hunting-grounds,  and  there  I  collected 
numbers  of  a  beautiful  Pitta  (Eucichla  cyanura ),  the  breast  of  this  species  being  golden 
yellow,  finely  banded  with  blue  stripes  ;  of  other  gaudily-coloured  Javanese  birds,  I  will 
merely  mention  Bee-eaters,  Barbets,  and  Kingfishers,  of  which  I  collected  several  varieties 
of  each,  all  birds  of  most  brilliant  plumage. 
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I  made  a  short  journey  by  train  to  Singosari,  at  which  place  there  are  some  ruined 
Buddhist  temples.  The  temples  for  the  most  part  have  been  thrown  down  by  earthquakes, 
only  one  being  left  standing,  which  owes  its  stability  to  the  beautiful  squaring  and  fitting 
of  the  hard  volcanic  rock  (trachyte)  of  which  it  is  built ;  although  this  temple  is  split  in 
all  directions,  it  is  still  very  stable,  the  inside  chamber,  containing  a  curious  stone  font, 
being  still  almost  perfect.  The  images  have  been  taken  from  their  niches  or  fallen  down, 
and  are  placed  in  a  row  on  the  grass  opposite.  In  the  “temple  ”  districts  of  Java,  Buddhist 
images  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  in  private  gardens,  hotels,  &c.,  and  might  be  had 
for  the  asking ;  this,  perhaps,  is  a  pity,  but  the  value  of  such  things  has  deteriorated  to  nil 
on  account  of  their  very  abundance.  A  few  yards  from  this  temple  are  two  gigantic  stone 
figures,  one  of  which  has  sunk  into  the  ground  up  to  the  knees.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the 
other,  showing  its  relative  size  when  compared  with  a  man  (see  illustration,  facing  p.  62). 
These  temples  and  all  graveyards  in  Java  and  throughout  the  Malay  East  are  surrounded 
by  plantations  of  Frangipani  trees. 

In  all  Javanese  towns  of  importance  there  is  a  system  of  night-watchmen,  which  is 
formed  of  natives,  who  have  to  perform  this  service  by  turns ;  they  each  carry  a  lantern,  and 
are  armed  with  pronged  sticks  often  covered  with  spikes,  or  “  thief-catchers.”  In  all 
the  numerous  watch-houses  in  Java,  numbers  of  “thief-catchers”  may  be  noticed,  useful 
weapons  in  case  of  an  “  amok.”  After  dark  all  pedestrians  have  to  carry  lanterns,  to  prove 
they  have  no  evil  intentions. 

On  the  19th  I  left  Sourabaya  for  Djokjakarta,  via  Madioen  and  Solo.  A  long  drive 
from  Djokjakarta  is  the  famous  temple  of  Boeroboedoer  or  Borobuddha,  a  description 
of  which  I  copy  from  ‘  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia,’  which  will  be  better  than  the  scanty  notes 
I  was  able  to  take  down.  This  temple  is  not  far  from  Magelang,  and  would  be  easiest 
visited  from  that  town. 

This  temple  “is  a  pyramid  of  a  square  form,  each  side  at  the  base  measuring  600  feet, 
and  consists  of  seven  walls,  which  are  built  like  the  steps  of  a  stair  up  a  hill.  Between  the 
walls  are  narrow  terraces  running  round  the  building.  The  walls  are  richly  ornamented 
with  statuary.  Outside  are  niches,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  statue  of  Buddha,  larger 
than  life,  seated  in  the  usual  attitude,  with  his  legs  crossed  under  the  body.  The  number 
of  these  figures  is  about  400.  Between  each  of  these  are  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  god 
in  the  same  attitude,  besides  architectural  ornaments  and  carvings  of  all  sorts.  Below  the 
niches,  on  the  lower  story,  is  an  immense  bas-relief  running  round  the  whole  building, 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha  and  religious  subjects.  The  inner  faces  of  the 
building  are  also  profusely  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  seated  figures,  and  architectural 
ornaments,  carved  to  an  extent  unrivalled  by  any  other  building  in  the  world.  Above  and 
within  the  upper  square  terrace  are  three  circular  ones,  the  outer  ornamented  with  32,  the 
next  with  24,  and  the  upper  with  16  small  domes,  each  containing  a  seated  statue  of 
Buddha,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  open  work  of  their  roofs.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  what  must  be  considered  as  the  Pagoda  (q.  v.)  itself,  which  is  now  empty,  its  centre 
being  occupied  only  by  a  sunken  chamber,  10  feet  deep,  meant  originally,  no  doubt,  to 
contain  the  relic  for  which  this  splendid  temple  was  erected.” 
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The  general  colouring  of  the  whole  structure  is  dark  grey,  which  in  the  distance  looks 
black. 

Judging  from  the  general  form  of  perfect  Buddhist  temples  in  British  India,  one  would 
be  much  inclined  to  regard  the  Borobuddha  as  the  upper  part  of  a  temple  buried  by 
the  hill ;  this  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  is  correct,  for  at  the  time  of  my  visit  slight 
excavations  had  revealed  another,  or  part  of  another,  terrace  as  beautifully  sculptured 
as  the  upper  ones,  and  in  all  probability  others  will  be  discovered  deeper  still.  In 
a  country  like  Java,  subject  to  great  showers  of  mud  and  ashes  thrown  up  by  volcanoes, 
numbers  of  such  temples  must  have  been  thrown  down  and  buried  from  time  to  time. 
Many  interesting  Hindu  relics  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  fields  round  about  this 
temple,  and  a  thorough  search  would  in  all  probability  reveal  much  of  interest. 
Before  I  started  for  Magelang  it  began  to  rain  and  continued  to  do  so  for  the 
rest  of  the  drive;  near  the  Borobuddha  there  is  a  small  square  temple  like  those  of 
Singosari,  in  which  a  great  tree  has  grown  up  and  divided  the  walls.  The  Gurong 
Merapi,  an  active  volcano,  is  in  sight  the  whole  of  the  drive,  and  jets  of  steam  may 
be  seen  issuing  from  near  the  summit.  It  takes  six  hours  from  Djokjakarta  to  the 
temple,  and  two  hours  from  there  to  Magelang.  I  remained  in  Magelang  a  few  days, 
during  which  time  it  was  very  wet ;  from  there  I  drove  to  Salatiga,  and  thence  to  the 
port  of  Semarang.  Semarang  is  an  important  business  centre,  and  an  extensive  and  well- 
built  town.  On  the  16th  December,  I  left  in  one  of  the  coasting-steamers,  by  name  the 
‘  Maha  Yajirunhis  ’ ;  not  being  able  to  afford  the  first-class  fare,  I  travelled  second,  and  even 
then  the  fare  was  most  exorbitant.  From  Semarang  to  Singapore  it  takes  four  full  days’ 
steaming ;  the  first-class  fare  is  £15  Is.  6cZ.,  the  second  £7  13s.  9 d.  The  first-class 
accommodation  is,  I  believe,  good ;  the  second  is  only  fit  for  pigs.  The  second-class  cabin, 
of  course,  one  did  not  expect  to  find  even  habitable,  nor  was  it.  Our  meals  were  served  in  a 
filthy  shed :  the  table-cloth  might  have  been  clean  once ;  bread  is  not  provided,  and  when  I 
asked  for  some  I  was  told  that  the  captain  did  not  provide  any  such  luxuries  in  the  second 
class.  The  captain  of  this  ship  was  too  important  a  personage  to  be  even  decently  civil  to 
second-class  passengers ;  but  before  I  left  I  had  an  encounter  with  him  which  lowered  his 
colours  a  bit.  The  smell  of  the  bedding  in  the  cabin  being  too  rotten  to  be  supportable  in 
so  confined  a  space,  I  had  it  taken  on  deck  at  nights.  One  night  it  began  to  pour  in 
torrents,  and  I  took  refuge  under  the  lee  of  the  captain’s  cabin ;  he  seeing  the  mattress  in 
the  wret  came  out  like  a  mad  bull  and  began  to  storm.  This  was  the  last  straw,  so  I  opened 
on  him  and  gave  him  in  carefully  selected  language  my  idea  of  his  ship,  and  the  fraud  it 
was  to  pretend  to  have  second-class  accommodation.  The  captains  of  these  ships  find 
the  passengers  in  food,  receiving  so  much  per  head  from  their  employers,  so  consequently 
they  take  care  that  you  do  not  over-eat  yourself.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  consider  the 
Dutch  coasting-steamers  are  a  disgrace  to  these  beautiful  colonies,  and  think  that  a  fair 
tariff  should  be  forced  on  them  by  the  Government. 

After  waiting  a  few  days  in  Singapore,  I  sailed  for  Labuan,  arriving  there  on  the 
10th  January,  1887,  after  one  of  the  roughest  passages  I  have  ever  experienced. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MY  THIRD  START  FOR  RINA  BALU. — DATU  TUMANGGONG  AGAIN  ASSISTS  TO  THE  TAMPASSUK  ONLY. 
— SULTAN  PAITAILAN. — OUR  INTERPRETER. — GHINAMBUR. — DUSUNS. — FORDING  THE  RIVER. — 
BUFFALOES  BECOME  USELESS. — ANOTHER  SULTAN. — SINOROB. — MELANGKAP. — MOUNTAINOUS 
SURROUNDINGS. — DUSUN  HOMES. — CUSTOMS. — COSTUME. — CROPS. — MARKETS. — TRAPS. — HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  UTENSILS.— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — WEAPONS. — HOSPITALITY. — HEALTH. — RELIGION. — 

HEAD-HUNTING. - MARRIAGE. — BURIAL. — DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. — LAND. — PAYING  PORTERS. — THE 

SULTAN  GUIDES  US  TO  KINA  BALU  (!). — OUR  CAMP. — RAMBLES  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. — BIRDS. — 
BUTTERFLIES.— FROG-HUNTERS. — RETURN  TO  MELANGKAP. — THE  POLL  (tax)  COW. — WANT  OF 
RICE. — RETURN  TO  THE  COAST. — PURCHASE  A  BOAT  TO  RETURN  TO  LAB U AN. — ZOOLOGICAL 
RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

T  was  not  until  the  25  th  January  that  I  was  again  able  to  leave 
Labuan  for  Kina  Balu.  My  followers  consisted  of  six  Kaclyans, 
one  Chinaman,  and  a  large  black  Chinese  dog  called  Jack.  We 
started  at  midnight,  arriving  at  Pulo  Gaya  soon  after  mid-day, 
and  steamed  into  Abai  harbour  about  12  o’clock  the  following 
morning.  The  sea  was  rough,  and  had  the  usual  effect  on  myself. 
We  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  get  over  the  bar,  and  landed 
all  the  baggage  in  safety,  close  to  the  old  house,  which  is  in  a 
slightly  more  tumble-down  condition  than  it  was  last  year. 

I  had  letters  from  the  Government  officials  to  their  paid  chiefs,  Datu  Tumanggong 
and  others,  which  I  despatched  to  Tampassuk  the  next  morning  by  some  of  my  men.  The 
following  morning  the  Datu  arrived  with  some  of  his  retainers  and  carried  my  baggage  to 
the  Tampassuk,  where  I  put  up  in  a  tumble-dowm  shed  belonging  to  the  Company. 
However,  with  the  help  of  a  large  waterproof  sheet  we  were  able  to  keep  out  the  rain 
which  poured  in  upon  us  through  sundry  large  holes,  made  by  falling  coconuts  from  the 
palms  overhead. 

The  next  morning  I  called  upon  the  Datu,  but  after  wasting  three  hours  of  weary 
palaver  I  left  the  old  man’s  house  without  the  least  chance  of  obtaining  the  desired 
buffaloes  through  his  assistance.  Though  quite  willing  to  carry  baggage  between  the 
Tampassuk  and  Abai,  it  was  now  quite  evident  to  me  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  leave 
for  the  mountain  through  this  man’s  aid.  I  think  he  is  really  unable  by  his  influence  to 
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do  anything  for  me,  as  he  has  only  a  nominal  power  over  those  actually  dependent  on  him, 
— his  lazy  loafing  retainers  and  slaves.  So  the  letter  kindly  given  me  by  the  Assistant- 
Resident  of  Gaya  was  evidently  useless,  the  Company’s  paid  chiefs  being  totally  unable  by 
their  influence  to  help  me — the  reason  of  their  incapability  being  that  for  years  their  followers 
have  robbed  and  murdered  the  Dusuns,  and  now  most  of  the  Bajows  have  blood-feuds  with 
these  people,  and  consequently  they  dare  not  show  their  faces  inland.  So  in  my  hour  of 
need  I  turned  to  my  little  fat  friend  the  Ilanun,  Sultan  Paitailan. 

As  none  of  my  followers  could  speak  a  word  of  the  Dusun  dialect,  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  the  services  of  an  interpreter.  After  some  inquiries,  an  old  Bajow  offered  his 
services.  He  was  married  to  a  woman  who  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  Dusun  villages  ;  he 
said  he  could  speak  the  language  perfectly,  and  was  well  known  to  the  mountaineers ;  but 
he  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  accompany  me  to  Kiau,  as  he  had  a  feud  with  those  people. 
I  engaged  this  man  to  accompany  us,  bringing  up  our  party  to  nine.  This  Bajow  was  one 
of  the  most  cunning  and  amusing  rogues  I  have  ever  met,  always  seeking  to  benefit  himself 
by  every  transaction.  His  name  being  a  lewd  one,  we  rechristened  him  “  Billio  ” — i.  e.  the 
“  old  man  ” ;  and  by  this  name  he  always  went  while  in  my  service.  He  proved  most 
useful,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Dusun  tongue,  was  good  at  making  bargains 
with  the  people,  and  worked  hard  to  please  me. 

“Jack,”  the  Chinese  dog,  found  the  nights  rather  too  hot  for  him  and  the  mosquitoes 
too  numerous,  so  he  sought  a  cooler  sleeping-place  on  the  damp  sand  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  water.  One  night,  soon  after  dark,  when  sleeping  there  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  crocodile.  The  reptile  had  swum  close  up  to  him,  and  in  trying  to  knock  the  dog 
into  the  water  it  struck  the  ground  a  tremendous  blow  with  its  tail.  Jack  uttered  one 
terrified  howl  and  disappeared  into  the  coarse  canes  which  bordered  the  river,  and  did  not 
appear  until  late  the  following  morning. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  February,  Sultan  Paitailan  succeeded  in  collecting  sufficient 
of  his  followers  with  their  buffaloes  to  carry  my  baggage,  and  with  twelve  Ilanuns  came  to 
the  hut  to  choose  their  wages  and  rope  up  the  baggage  they  would  have  to  carry.  I  paid 
these  men  for  four  days,  some  in  cloth,  others  in  silver  dollars,  which  they  wranted  to  pay 
their  poll-tax,  so  was  able  to  settle  with  all  without  parting  with  too  much  cloth.  They 
were  willing  to  carry  my  baggage — the  heaviest  part  consisting  of  rice — for  twTo  days  inland, 
after  which  they  told  me  buffaloes  could  not  travel,  the  country  being  too  rough.  This 
would  land  us  some  distance  inland,  and  I  expected  then  to  obtain  Dusun  porters. 

The  next  morning  all  the  buffaloes  were  under  weigh  by  7  o’clock,  each  Ilanun 
having  carefully  weighed  his  load  the  night  before  and  tied  it  up  in  two  parcels  of  equal 
weight,  which  were  slung  across  the  buffalo’s  back — those  which  Carried  the  rice  having 
the  heaviest,  though  the  easiest  portions  to  manage.  It  seems  curious,  but  it  is  really 
necessary,  if  you  have  more  than  one  or  two  followers,  to  carry  large  quantities  of  rice  into 
a  rice-growing  country  with  you,  but  I  have  always  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  rice 
from  the  aborigines  of  Borneo.  Of  course,  if  you  merely  travel  through  villages  you  can 
generally  procure  enough  for  one  or  two  meals,  but  often  then  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  for 
a  lengthened  stay  this  would  be  impossible. 

Our  party  was  to  pick  up  Billio  at  his  village  en  route ,  where  he  was  to  receive  part  of 
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his  wages  in  advance  and  a  blanket,  which  he  said  was  necessary  as  the  nights  in  the 
mountain  villages  Avere  very  cold.  My  spirits  began  to  revive  Avhen  I  saw  all  the  buffaloes 
really  started  on  this  the  second  part  of  our  journey.  Kina  Balu,  our  “  promised  land,” 
stood  out  clear  in  the  morning  sky,  and  diming  our  ivalk  the  Kadyans  speculated  on  the 
Avell-knoAvn  wonders  of  the  mountain  :  the  lake  at  the  top,  in  which  a  solitary  tree  groivs 
— the  Lagundi  tree — Avhich,  if  they  could  reach  and  eat  of  its  fruit,  would  make  them 
everlastingly  youthful ;  then  of  the  golden  plates  and  the  dragon :  all  these  myths  to  them 
formed  a  pleasant  topic  of  discussion.  In  the  folloAving  year,  Avhen  tAvo  of  these  men 
did  reach  the  summit  Avith  me,  they  saAV  neither  lake,  Lagundi  tree,  gold  plates,  nor 
anything  else,  but  a  field  of  stone ;  so  I  am  afraid  Kina  Balu  dropped  many  points  in 
their  estimation. 

The  first  feAV  miles  of  our  journey  traversed  the  Tampassuk  plain.  The  level  country 
at  this  time  of  the  day  Avas  slightly  veiled  in  the  morning’s  mists,  different  to  the  quivering 
atmosphere  over  it  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  caused  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
plain,  Avhich  makes  the  landscape  dance  before  one’s  eyes. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Billio’s  village,  the  fat  little  Sultan  fell  off  his  buffalo  into  the 
mud  and,  according  to  his  OAvn  account,  Avas  nearly  killed.  At  his  Adllage  Billio  met  us,  and 
bid  fareAvell  to  his  family.  He  presented  the  blanket  I  had  given  him,  “  as  it  would  be  so 
cold  in  the  hills,”  to  his  AAnfe  ;  this,  of  course,  I  could  not  alloAv,  as  he  would  have  demanded 
another  Avhen  Ave  arrived  inland.  He  Avas  dressed  in  his  walking-costume,  Avhich  consisted 
of  a  light  cotton  coat  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  or  rather  bathing-drawers,  of  the  same  material. 
On  his  back  he  carried  all  his  belongings  in  a  small  bamboo  basket,  on  Avhich  Avas  tied 
cooking-pots  and  coconut-shell  drinking-cups ;  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  long  spear.  Thus 
attired,  Billio  led  us  on  the  march,  taking  short  cuts  over  parts  of  the  country  Avhich  the 
buffaloes  could  not  traverse. 

After  passing  several  BajoAV  villages,  which  are  situated  on  the  river’s  banks  amongst 
mango-  and  coconut-trees,  we  forded  the  Tampassuk  for  the  first  time,  where  the  river 
broadened  out  and  the  bottom  Avas  level  and  gravelly,  the  Avater  being  up  to  our  waists ;  on 
the  other  side  the  same  fiat  land  continues  until  some  Ioav  hills,  composed  of  reddish  soil, 
Avere  reached.  After  crossing  these  hills  the  track  again  leads  to  the  plains,  Avhere  the  first 
Dusun  villages  are  to  be  seen.  The  houses  are  long  ones,  divided  into  half  a  dozen 
partitions,  each  Avith  its  OAvn  door,  the  presence  of  pigs  being  sufficient  to  advertise  the 
fact  that  the  traveller  is  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  Mohammedan  Bajow.  These  Dusuns 
are  knoAvn  as  the  Piasau  Dusuns  (piasau  =  coconut) ;  they  cultivate  rice  largely,  and  are 
apparently  more  industrious  than  the  BajoAvs. 

We  crossed  the  river  once  again  before  mid-day,  the  path  following  the  old  courses  of 
the  Tampassuk,  Avhich  Avas  fairly  easy  travelling,  though  the  sun  before  Ave  halted  had 
heated  the  stones  sufficiently  to  make  the  barefooted  Kadyans  find  Avalking  unpleasant. 
The  Tampassuk  seems  to  change  its  course  pretty  frequently,  a  AAride  stretch  of  country 
between  the  Ioav  hills  on  either  side  being  at  one  time  or  other  part  of  the  river-bed. 

At  mid-day,  after  a  tiring  and  hot  march  since  7  o’clock,  Ave  halted  for  the  Sultan  and 
his  folloAvers  :  they  began  to  arrive  in  about  half  an  hour  in  straggling  parties  of  tivo  or 
three,  each  man  on  arriving  relieving  his  mount  of  the  baggage  and  leading  the  animal  to 
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the  river,  where  it  received  a  refreshing  bath.  After  our  mid-day  meal  we  again  started, 
hoping  to  reach  Ghinambur  before  dark.  The  river  here  was  very  broad  but  shallow",  and 
had  to  be  forded  to  the  path  which  traversed  a  lalang-grass  covered  plain  for  some  distance 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  day  had  now  clouded  over  and  it  shortly  began  to  drizzle, 
which  during  the  afternoon  developed  into  a  steady  downpour.  The  paths  were  much 
cut  up  by  the  buffalo  traffic,  and  in  places  deep  holes  had  been  worn  into  the  soft  and 
slippery  earth,  making  progress  extremely  slow.  As  each  buffalo  puts  its  feet  into  the  holes 
made  by  those  before  it,  by  degrees  large  holes,  often  over  a  foot  deep,  with  a  space  of 
about  one  foot  between,  are  formed ;  on  these  intervening  spaces  the  foot  passenger  has 
to  walk,  and  as  the  path  was  either  partly  or  entirely  under  water  from  the  heavy  rains,  a 
plunge  into  the  stinking  mud  is  frequent.  The  most  trying  part  of  the  day’s  march  w7as  at 
a  distance  of  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Ghinambur,  where  the  path  is  much  growm  over 
and  cut  up  in  the  manner  described.  This  distance  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  seems 
extra  severe  on  the  traveller ;  and  it  was  not  until  5  o’clock  that  we  arrived  at  our  halting- 
place,  appearing  like  drowned  rats,  the  buffaloes  and  their  riders  not  turning  up  until  over 
an  hour  afterwards. 

Ghinambur  reached,  an  old  native  made  us  welcome  to  pass  the  night  in  his  house. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  change  our  soaking  garments  and  put  on  others,  which  we 
carried  for  such  eventualities.  Before  the  last  buffaloes  arrived  it  was  nearly  7  o’clock ; 
but  the  evening  had  cleared  up,  so  the  Ilanuns  were  able  to  graze  their  animals  during  the 
night.  Some  of  these  men  watched  their  buffaloes  all  night,  fearing,  rightly,  that  they 
would  be  stolen  by  the  Dusuns  if  they  did  not  do  so. 

Ghinambur  is  a  small  Dusun  village  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tampassuk,  half  hidden 
amongst  coconut-palms  and  fruit-trees,  fine  clumps  of  bamboo  also  add  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  houses  for  the  most  part  are  tumble-down  and  dirty,  the  spaces  below  being  fenced 
round,  and  into  these  the  live  stock  of  the  household — buffaloes  and  pigs — are  driven  for 
security  during  the  night.  Our  host  was  very  hospitable  and  showed  us  every  kindness, 
turning  out  of  his  apartments  to  make  room  for  us.  The  men  wore  garments  of  the  usual 
thin  blue  trade-cotton,  while  the  women  make  then  own  petticoats  of  native  cloth.  The 
village  was  fenced  round  with  sharp  bamboo-stakes,  which  had  been  put  up  to  protect  the 
people  against  the  Koung  and  Kiau  Dusuns,  who  live  about  a  day’s  journey  up  stream. 
The  Koung  Dusuns  and  those  of  other  villages  formed  a  party  and  raided  down  on  the 
Ghinambur  people  after  the  rice-harvest  last  year,  killing  seven  and  taking  their  heads. 
This  fight,  together  with  the  Company’s  expedition,  was  the  chief  cause  of  Datu  Tumang- 
gong’s  reluctance  to  assist  me  last  year.  The  old  Dusun  chief  explained  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  look  upon  the  Koung  and  Kiau  Dusuns,  so  great  was  his  shame 
(which  remark  he  suited  by  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands),  until  his  people  had  had 
their  revenge.  At  the  present  moment,  he  told  us,  his  enemies  were  five  heads  to  the  good, 
and  until  this  account  was  squared,  either  by  heads  or  by  payment  of  a  fine,  his  tribe  would 
not  be  free  from  disgrace.  This  feeling  is  identical  with  the  Corsican  vendetta,  where  the 
nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  man  is  taunted  and  worried  by  his  companions  until  he 
redeems  the  family  name  by  another  murder.  The  old  chief  wanted  to  call  on  the  Company 
to  protect  him ;  but  as  no  one  had  been  near  Ghinambur  for  many  years,  I  advised  him  to 
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try  and  protect  himself.  After  this  conversation  we  retired  to  rest,  as  we  should  have  to 
make  the  most  of  our  day  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  light  repast,  and  presenting  our  host  with  a  few  small  trifles, 
Ave  started  once  more  inland.  The  Tampassuk  is  here  a  fine  stream  of  broad  clear  water, 
and  has  to  be  forded  directly  on  leaving  the  village,  and  seems  icy  cold  to  those  Avho  have 
been  long  in  the  plains  ;  once  wet  through  means  Avet  all  day,  the  river  being  frequently 
forded,  the  Avater  occasionally  up  to  one’s  armpits.  Jack,  the  dog,  at  first  did  not  like  these 
long  sAvims  in  the  rushing  Avater,  so  had  to  be  assisted  halfway  across,  Avhen  he  Avould  be 
carried  doAvn  stream  nearly  a  hundred  yards  before  landing ;  but  before  this  dog  got  back  to 
Labuan  he  used  to  enter  the  stream  high  up  and  be  gradually  carried  to  the  right  landing- 
place.  The  track  to-day  hardly  diverged  from  the  river’s  bed,  Avhich  is  noAv  becoming  more 
difficult  for  the  buffaloes,  the  stones  being  larger  and  hurting  their  feet.  Before  the 
evening  Ave  had  forded  the  Tampassuk  seven  times,  the  rush  of  water  on  several  occasions 
being  strong  enough  to  carry  us  off  our  feet ;  but  by  crossing  in  parties  of  three  or  four,  and 
alloAving  one’s  self  to  be  carried  slightly  doAvn  stream,  all  these  fords  Avere  crossed  without  any 
casualties  :  one  or  two  of  the  buffaloes  missed  their  footing  and  almost  disappeared,  baggage 
and  all,  beneath  the  rushing  waters ;  but  as  all  my  property  Avas  in  waterproof  bags  nothing 
Avas  spoilt. 

At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  Ave  arrived  at  a  spot  where  another  river  joins  the 
Tampassuk ;  this  is  an  affluent  on  the  true  left  bank,  and  called  by  the  Dusuns  the  Panataran. 
Here  we  encountered  a  large  party  of  Dusuns  from  the  village  of  Tambatuan,  Avho  Avere 
going  to  a  “  tamel  ”  held  on  a  small  plain  which  we  had  passed  at  mid-day.  Billio  had  a 
palaver  Avith  these  people  as  to  the  state  of  the  track,  and  was  told  that  it  Avould  be 
impossible  for  coast  buffaloes  to  travel  any  further.  This  to  most  of  us  Avas  quite  evident, 
the  course  leading  up  the  river’s  bed  Avas  uoav  full  of  huge  granite  boulders  and  occasional 
blocks  of  serpentine  Avhich  had  come  doAvn  from  the  sources  of  the  Panataran. 

Here  Ave  Avaited  until  nearly  5  o’clock  for  the  Ilanuns ;  most  of  their  buffaloes  had 
chipped  their  hoofs,  and  Avere  consequently  quite  lame.  Many  of  the  Ilanuns  Avere  Avalking, 
a  most  unusual  thing  for  an  Ilanun  to  do,  so  further  progress  Avith  buffaloes  AA^as  out  of  the 
question.  A  short  distance  off  Avas  a  small  Dusun  village  called  Sinorob,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  for  this  village  Ave  made,  resolving  to  stop  there  the  night  and  see  if  the 
Sultan  and  his  followers  could  get  any  further  on  the  morroAv.  To-day  our  progress  has 
been  extremely  sIoav,  the  buffaloes  being  quite  done  up  by  the  rough  ground,  accustomed 
as  they  are  only  to  the  plains  ;  but  as  the  sloAvest  member  of  a  traveller’s  party  regulates  the 
daily  distances,  Ave  have  to  walk  as  slowly,  in  order  to  keep  the  party  together. 

The  Ilanuns  have  carried  some  slightly  salted  fish  attached  to  their  saddles  from  the 
coast,  Avhich  after  frequent  immersions  in  the  Tampassuk  has  become  quite  rotten,  and  is 
followed  closely  by  a  SAvarm  of  large  bloAvflies,  but  at  a  respectful  distance  by  myself :  the 
Ilanuns  dined  off  this  putrid  fish  Avith  apparent  relish. 

7th  February. — The  Sultan  and  his  party  left  for  the  coast  to-day,  many  of  the  men 
leading  their  buffaloes,  which  seem  quite  done  up ;  but  Avithout  this  little  man’s  assistance 
there  is  no  doubt  Ave  should  never  haA^e  succeeded  in  getting  thus  far  on  our  journey. 

Our  next  job  Avas  to  find  sufficient  Dusun  porters  to  carry  our  baggage  further  inland. 
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It  required  thirteen  buffaloes  to  carry  our  baggage  thus  far,  and  therefore  will  take  about 
double  the  number  of  Dusun  porters ;  this  number  of  men  will,  I  expect,  take  a  considerable 
time  to  find.  Billio  asked  the  Dusuns  met  yesterday  if  they  would  like  to  carry  our  baggage 
to  their  village,  which  they  said  they  would  do  when  they  returned  from  the  “  tamel.” 
To-day  they  arrived,  but  their  ideas  of  the  value  of  their  services  are  beyond  our  means  : 
their  village  is  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  they  would  not  come  to  terms  for  less  than  six 
fathoms  of  trade-cloth  per  man,  so  they  left. 

On  our  way  here  yesterday  we  met  an  old  Dusun  fishing  in  the  river ;  to-day  he  called 
and  offered  to  show  us  a  shorter  way  to  the  mountain  without  going  to  Kiau.  As  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Dusuns  had  quite  blocked  my  way  in  that  direction,  I  was  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  the  old  man’s  offer.  When  I  asked  Billio  the  old  Dusun’s  name,  he  told 
me  he  called  himself  Sultan.  “  Sultan  what  %  ”  I  asked.  “  Only  Sultan,”  was  Billio’s  reply. 
This  man  had  been  thus  named  by  Mr.  Wittie.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  Dusuns 
in  the  interior  to  ask  Europeans  to  rename  them ;  several  times  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
Kina  Balu  people  to  visit  their  campongs  in  order  to  give  their  head  man  a  new  title-. 
They  perhaps  get  this  peculiar  idea  from  the  coast  people,  who  are  Mohammedans,  and  after 
they  return  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  add  the  title  of  Hadji,  changing  at  the  same  time 
their  name  into  an  Arabic  one. 

Sultan’s  advice  that  we  should  not  go  to  Kiau  is  of  course  easily  understood  ;  he 
knows  that  we  must  have  a  quantity  of  trade  goods  judging  by  the  amount  of  baggage  we 
have  brought,  so  of  course  he  is  anxious  that  his  own  tribe  shall  share  the  spoils,  knowing 
that  if  we  go  on  to  Kiau  they  will  lose  all  chance  of  securing  anything.  The  old  chap  is 
fond  of  gin  and  seems  quite  happy,  and  was,  I  fancy,  not  much  inclined  to  move. 

The  country  round  about  this  village  is  very  mountainous,  and  no  view  of  Kina  Balu 
can  be  obtained  from  the  village.  The  hills  have  all  been  cleared  at  one '  time  or  another 
up  to  the  summits,  so  there  is  on  them  no  collecting-ground  for  a  naturalist.  During  a 
short  walk  to-day,  however,  the  presence  of  several  large  red-coloured  Doves  ( Macropygict 
emiliana ),  which  flew  about  in  patches  of  thick  undergrowth,  was  sufficient  to  show  me 
that  I  had  already  reached  a  new  ornithological  region,  these  birds  not  frequenting  the 
coast.  Sultan  sent  word  to  one  of  the  campongs,  called  Melangkap,  for  porters  to-day,  and 
thinks  that  we  shall  get  off  to-morrow. 

8th. — A  number  of  Dusuns  came  from  Melangkap  this  morning  to  arrange  for  their 
wages.  They  agreed  to  carry  our  baggage  to  their  village,  which  they  say  is  a  few 
hours  distant  from  here  and  close  to  Kina  Balu.  After  haggling  for  over  three  hours  I 
left  Billio  to  conclude  the  bargain,  and  took  a  walk.  In  the  end  the  Dusuns  agreed 
to  carry  double  loads  for  three  fathoms  of  cloth :  one  piece  of  trade-cloth  did  not  cut  up  into 
three  pieces  of  the  required  length,  so  the  men  who  were  to  receive  it  refused  to  go ;  but 
after  a  prolonged  haggle  one  box  of  matches  per  man,  total  value  about  one  halfpenny,  settled 
the  bargain.  Three  women  belonging  to  the  house  where  we  were  staying  also  carried  loads 
which  I  should  not  have  cared  to  carry  many  hundred  yards.  In  all  my  dealings  with  the 
Dusuns  I  seldom  found  them  trouble  much  about  the  weight  of  their  loads,  but  over  the 
amount  of  their  wages  they  would  argue  for  several  days,  three  or  four  needles  often  being 
sufficient  to  decide  them.  These  people  never  agree  to  anything  you  may  offer,  always 
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wanting  more;  "whether  the  value  of  goods  divided  amongst  six  of  them  is  worth  a 
halfpenny  or  not,  as  long  as  they  think  they  have  bested  you  they  are  quite  satisfied. 
This  they  think  clever,  and  in  each  village  there  are  one  or  two  men  who  are  the  chief 
spokesmen  and  do  all  the  bargaining :  these  men  are  always  called  in,  and  if  at  the  time  of 
your  visit  they  should  happen  to  be  elsewhere,  the  traveller  will  have  to  wait  until  their 
return,  the  rest  of  the  villagers  refusing  to  talk  over  matters  in  their  absence. 

As  there  were  not  sufficient  porters  to-day,  I  could  only  send  part  of  my  baggage  to 
Melangkap,  with  three  of  the  Kadyans.  These  Dusuns  are  wonderful  baggage-carriers  : 
one  of  them  carried  a  buffalo’s  load,  and  twenty-one  Dusuns  have  carried  the  loads  of 
thirteen  buffaloes.  They  tie  up  their  loads  with  broad  bands  of  cloth  or  bark,  leaving 
loops  to  go  over  the  shoulders  and  one  round  the  forehead ;  the  head  band  is  used  when 
going  up-hill,  when  the  head  is  bent  forward,  thus  taking  a  good  deal  of  the  strain.  The 
women  always  carry  baggage  in  their  paddi  baskets,  which  are  cone-shaped,  made  of  the 
broad  bases  of  sago  leaf  stems,  neatly  fastened  with  rattan  to  wooden  hoops. 

9th. — This  morning  I  was  able  to  start  with  the  rest  of  my  men  and  baggage,  but  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  day  that  we  left  Sinorob.  Our  guides  led  us  down  to  the 
Panataran  River,  and  continued  for  some  distance  along  its  course  under  a  broiling  sun. 
Both  sides  of  the  river  were  bordered  with  forest,  and  from  one  tree  I  noticed  a  most 
perfect  natural  flower-basket  suspended  on  a  long  creeper,  being  a  large  collection  of 
parasitic  plants,  including  ferns  and  flowering  orchids,  which  were  dangling  in  mid-air. 
After  leaving  the  river  the  course  led  over  some  steep  hills  which  had  been  cleared  from 
time  to  time  for  rice-growing ;  the  heat  was  so  great  that  several  times  I  was  forced  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  bamboo  clumps.  In  about  four  hours  we  reached  Melangkap.  where 
the  Kadyans  sent  on  yesterday  had  found  quarters  in  the  house  of  one  of  our  porters 
named  Gamboie.  They  had  not  wasted  their  day,  and  had  already  commenced  bird 
collecting,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  they  had  several  specimens  of  birds  belonging  to  this 
region  which  I  recognized  from  their  printed  descriptions  (among  them  being  Ianthocincla 
treacheri  and  Buchanga  stigmatops). 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  agree  with  our  host  about  our  rent,  as  I  intended  to 
make  a  long  stay  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  resolved  to  make  Melangkap  my  headquarters, 
and  leave  all  my  stores  there  during  my  expeditions  to  the  mountain.  Gamboie  is  a 
widower,  and  is  the  father  of  a  girl  about  four  years  old ;  part  of  the  house  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  rest  to  another  Dusun  who  at  present  is  living  in  his  paddi-fields.  So  in  the  end 
I  made  both  these  men  small  presents,  and  occupied  their  house  during  my  stay  in 
Melangkap. 

The  village  of  Melangkap  is  situated  on  a  grassy  slope  facing  the  mountain,  and 
consists  of  nine  or  ten  houses,  each  house  containing  two  or  three  families  :  the  houses 
are  built  in  the  usual  style,  but  have  plank  sides  instead  of  attap  or  kajangs  like  those  of 
the  Bajows. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  village,  Kina  Balu  was  completely  hidden  by  the  clouds,  so  I 
was  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  its  proximity,  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  that  I  was 
gratified  by  a  view  of  the  mountain.  It  looked  wonderfully  near,  the  rocks,  and  water 
falling  over  the  summit  down  the  main  buttress,  being  perfectly  distinct ;  but  at  a  glance  one 
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could  see  that  the  mountain  on  this  side  was  a  sheer  precipice  and  quite  inaccessible, 
the  water  falling  thousands  of  feet  without  touching  the  rock ;  and  I  found  out  later  that  it 
was  a  very  tough  job  to  reach  it. 

The  prominent  points  seen  from  the  coast  looked  now  very  different,  the  peculiar 
sharp  point  at  the  more  northern  end  becoming  a  round-topped  peak,  separated  from  the 
main  ridge  ;  the  long  jagged  main  ridge  is  broken  in  one  place  by  a  peak  which  towers  up 
in  front  of  it.  Between  the  main  buttress  and  the  long  jagged  ridge  is  a  huge  gorge 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sheer  precipices  of  bare  rock,  the  entrance  to  this  gorge  being 
from  the  western  side,  facing  Melangkap.  At  the  most  southern  extremity  the  mountain 
suddenly  terminates  at  its  greatest  altitude  by  precipices  of  rock.  The  top  along  the  whole 
distance  is  bare  of  vegetation  and  very  rough ;  here  and  there  great  scars  formed  by 
rockslips  may  be  noticed.  Though  Kina  Balu  is  only  a  few  miles  distant,  the  intervening 
country  is  a  mass  of  high  forest-clad  ridges,  which  look  from  here  very  steep,  and  through 
which  the  Panataran  and  other  streams  have  cut,  in  the  course  of  ages,  deep  channels. 
The  Panataran  flows  half  round  the  hill  on  which  Melangkap  is  situated,  but  is 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  village,  the  mountain-sides  being  very  steep.  In  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  are  native  clearings  and  a  few  coconut-plantations,  the  fruit 
and  forest  trees  growing  in  patches  mingled  together.  The  hill-sides  are  covered  with  a 
species  of  bracken  fern,  and  in  some  places  with  lalang  grass,  or  last  year’s  and  the  present 
year’s  rice-clearings,  in  Avhich  may  be  noticed  the  small  watch-houses  of  the  Dusuns. 

The  village  of  Melangkap  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  huge  spur,  which  runs  round  in  a 
slight  curve  almost  to  the  base  of  the  great  buttress  of  Kina  Balu.  At  the  Melangkap  end 
the  altitude  is  over  1000  feet,  but  this  spur  gradually  rises  on  nearing  the  mountain  to  over 
5000  feet.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest-growth  and  branches  off  in  several  directions, 
the  Panataran  flowing  along  its  base,  the  head  waters  of  this  river  falling  from  the  top  of  the 
buttress  itself.  On  looking  to  your  left,  when  facing  the  mountain  (from  the  village  of 
Melangkap),  another  lofty  spur  sweeps  round  from  the  other  end  of  the  mountain.  This 
spur  is  more  broken  up  and  about  4000  feet  in  altitude ;  on  it,  facing  Melangkap,  are  the 
villages  of  Kapar  and  Teung,  and  over  it  a  path  leads  to  the  village  of  Siap.  Directly  in 
front  of  Melangkap,  and  between  the  two  mentioned  ridges,  the  country  is  a  mass  of  huge 
spurs,  mounting  up,  as  Kina  Balu  is  neared,  to  5000  or  6000  feet ;  one  sharp  peak,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  very  much  higher,  and  when  seen  from  Melangkap  breaks  the  outline  of 
the  main  ridge  of  Kina  Balu  itself.  Another  stream  drains  this  district  and  flows  past  the 
spur  on  which  Kapar  is  situated,  joining  the  Panataran  shortly  below  that  village.  The 
Tampassuk  plain,  the  sea  beyond,  and  the  islands  of  Mantinani,  are  distinctly  visible  from 
the  top  of  the  Melangkap  ridge.  I  find  that  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Hatton  mentions  this 
village,  then  composed  of  six  houses  (‘  North  Borneo,’  p.  247). 

The  afternoon  we  arrived  I  made  my  first  attempt  at  foraging,  but  found  food  of  all 
sorts  excessively  scarce.  A  Dusun  brought  me  a  small  chicken,  and  on  asking  him  the 
price,  he  looked  round  the  house  for  a  second  or  two,  and  pitched  on  a  blanket,  which  he 
evidently  considered  would  be  about  the  value  of  his  chicken.  He  refused  to  take 
anything  else,  so  I  went  without  my  dinner.  The  Dusun  values  all  material  by  length,  not 
by  quality ;  cloth  of  all  sorts  is  measured  by  the  fathom. 
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Gamboie’s  bouse  is  a  small  one,  arid  divided  in  half  by  a  planked  partition,  the  bouses 
of  these  people  being  arranged  like  those  of  the  Lawas  Muruts.  One  of  the  small  divisions 
or  cubicles  the  Chinaman  uses  for  my  kitchen  and  also  as  his  sleeping-apartment.  I  prefer 
the  large  open  public  apartment,  being  better  ventilated  and  free  from  smoke  ;  by  slinging 
my  mosquito-net  I  have  a  very  small  but  private  bed-chamber  of  my  own.  Billio,  with  his 
usual  cuteness,  has  secured  two  rite-mortars  and  a  plank,  which  he  has  placed  across  them, 
which  forms  a  plank-bed  about  a  foot  from  the  floor.  The  other  cubicle  belongs  to  another 
Dusun,  who  is  at  present  living  in  his  paddi-flelds ;  and  the  door  of  this  part  is  fastened  up. 
In  these  small  dark  private  apartments  the  Dusuns  sleep  and  do  their  cooking ;  the  fire 
is  made  on  a  mud  hearth,  and  has  a  light  bamboo  framework  built  over  it  for  drying  rice 
and  placing  a  few  earthen  cooking-pots.  In  the  public  apartment  the  Dusuns  do  their 
daily  work,  such  as  pounding  rice,  making  fishing-nets,  ropes  for  their  buffaloes,  baskets  and 
hats  to  be  sold  at  the  tamels. 

Dusuns  are  decidedly  of  a  sociable  turn  of  mind,  assembling  in  small  working-parties, 
after  the  day’s  toil  is  done,  at  each  other’s  houses.  Light  is  admitted  by  windows  and 
small  doorways  in  the  plank  sides ;  the  shutters  have  rattan  hinges.  In  some  houses  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  public  apartment  is  open.  As  there  is  no  special  outlet  for  the 
smoke,  the  roof  and  nearly  everything  inside  is  black  and  dirty.  A  house  lasts  from  five 
to  seven  years,  when  it  falls  or  is  pulled  down,  the  plank  sides  being  used  again  for  the 
new  one.  Some  of  these  planks  are  of  great  age,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  smooth  they  are 
considering  the  tools  at  command.  The  floors  are  made  of  bamboo  :  the  bamboo  is  split 
from  end  to  end  when  green,  then  each  joint  is  cut  through  in  many  places;  after  this 
operation  the  bamboo  is  forced  open  and  laid  fiat  on  the  ground,  heavy  stones  being  placed 
on  it  to  keep  it  so  until  dry,  when  it  remains  perfectly  flat  and  soon  becomes  beautifully 
polished,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  affords  a  splendid  covert  between  the  tiny  cracks  for 
numerous  specimens  of  most  disgusting  insects.  The  bugs  which  infest  these  floors  at 
times  becorrie  sufficiently  troublesome  for  the  Dusuns  even  to  take  an  interest  in  their  ever- 
increasing  numbers.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  Dusun  who  is  patiently  working 
at  a  rope  or  fishing-net  suddenly  jump  up  and  commence  scratching  himself;  then  he 
walks  to  the  fireplace,  on  which  he  proceeds  to  boil  some  water  in  his  small  earthenware 
cooking-pot ;  this,  when  ready,  he  pours  over  these  bug-infested  planks,  and  once  more 
proceeds  with  his  occupation.  As  most  Dusuns  at  home  wear  the  chawat,  their  interest  in 
these  pests  may  be  well  understood. 

The  Dusuns  are  at  first  sight  fairly  clean,  especially  the  younger  men  and  women ;  but 
it  is  only  after  living  for  months  with  these  people  that  the  traveller  discovers  how  filthy 
they  really  are.  A  mother  seldom  washes  herself  or  her  children,  some  of  the  latter  being- 
besmeared  from  head  to  foot  with  mud  and  filth,  in  which  state  they  remain  for  months. 
A  child  of  Kuro’s  had  a  mark  on  the  centre  of  its  chest  as  though  some  lump  of  mud  had 
been  thrown  at  it;  the  pattern  of  this  dirt  was  there  during  the  whole  time  we  remained  in 
Kiau — nearly  three  months.  The  heads  of  the  children  are  shaved  for  the  first  few  years, 
after  which  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  The  young  men  do  not  shave  their  heads  or  cut 
then  hair  until  they  become  fathers ;  consequently  many  youths  have  fine  heads  of  long 
black  locks,  which  they  generally  tie  up  beneath  their  head-cloths  or  “  cigare,”  as  the 
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Dusuns  call  this  article.  Hair  is  seldom  allowed  to  grow  on  the  face,  most  men  being 
provided  with  a  small  pair  of  tweezers,  with  which  they  jerk  out  all  stray  specimens,  the 
importation  of  small  looking-glasses  by  ourselves  giving  a  fresh  impetus  to  these  hair- 
jerkers.  One  old  man  here  had  a  long  grey  beard,  and  was  the  only  bearded  Dusun  I  ever 
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saw.  Teeth  are  filed  down  short  and  blackened ;  this  does  much  in  a  European’s  idea  to 
spoil  the  good  looks  of  these  people,  but  they  equally  object  to  the  long  white  teeth  of 
Europeans.  Some  of  the  men  are  slightly  tattooed  with  a  few  parallel  short  lines  on 
the  forearm.  The  costume  of  the  male  Dusun  consists  of  a  pair  of  loose  Chinese-cut 
trousers  of  blue  trade-cloth,  fastened  round  his  waist  by  a  long  piece  of  turkey-red  ;  their 
jackets  are  often  tight,  especially  in  the  sleeves,  and  are  adorned  down  the  front  with  many 
rows  of  white  china  buttons,  eight  in  a  row ;  round  the  head  is  tied  a  red  or  blue  head- 
cloth.  A  short  useful  chopper  is  always  carried  and  occasionally  a  light  spear.  When  on 
excursions  many  wear  the  chawat  and  occasionally  a  bark  coat ;  but  these  coats  are  poorly 
made  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Muruts. 

The  Dusun  women  have  perhaps  one  of  the  most  picturesque  dresses  of  all  Bornean 
tribes.  They  wear  a  fairly  long  petticoat  of  home-made  cloth  dyed  indigo-blue ;  above 
this  skirt  and  over  it  for  a  few  inches  are  coils  of  black  and  red  rattan ;  below  these  hang 
rows  of  red  beads  closely  threaded  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  or  so ;  sometimes  numerous 
brass  chains  hang  above  the  beads.  The  bright  metal  cylinders  worn  by  the  Patatan 
women  were  seldom  worn  by  the  Dusuns  round  Kina  Balu.  Until  they  are  mothers  a  strip 
of  blue  trade-cloth  is  worn  over  the  breasts,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  numerous  coils 
of  red  rattan ;  these  coils,  like  those  round  the  waist,  are  tied  together  in  quantities  of  six 
or  eight.  The  women  file  their  teeth  like  the  men;  their  eyebrows  are  shaved  into 
narrow  arched  lines ;  as  a  rule,  the  right  ear  only  is  pierced.  Their  coiffure  is  simple,  the 
hair  being  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  through  which  a  bone  hair-pin  attached  to 
a  string  of  beads  is  stuck,  the  beads  being  wound  round  the  base  of  the  knob.  Some  of 
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the  women  wear  coils  of  thick  brass  wire  round  their  wrists  and  ankles,  one  old  dame 
having  a  pair  of  solid  brass  anklets,  several  pounds  in  weight,  which  she  always  wore. 
A  cowl  is  worn  during  field-work  as  a  protection  from  the  sun.  I  purchased  in  Melangkap 
a  suit  of  clothes  worn  on  festive  occasions  ;  they  are  tastefully  embroidered  with  a  pattern 
worked  in  red  and  white.  Children  run  naked  until  about  four  vears  of  age.  Both  men  and 
women  are  faker-skinned  than  the  coast  people ;  some  of  the  youths  are  really  handsome, 
with  well-cut  features,  but  the  Mongolian  type  of  feature  predominates.  Few  men  are  as 
tall  as  5  feet  10  inches,  the  average  height  being  about  5  feet  4  or  6  inches  ;  but  they  are 
marvellously  strong  and  active  considering  their  rather  frail  limbs,  and  they  can  carry  loads 
all  day  over  the  most  mountainous  country  that  few  Europeans  would  care  to  carry  for 
many  hundreds  of  yards. 

The  everyday  life  of  a  Dusun  is  much  the  same  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  varied 
only  by  the  seasons.  He  plants  his  rice,  and  after  that  has  been  harvested  “  kaladi  ” 
( Caladium  esculentum)  is  put  in  on  the  same  ground.  During  the  season  that  the  crops 
are  ripe  most  of  the  Dusuns  spend  their  time  in  the  fields,  a  small  bamboo  house  being 
built  for  the  family,  whose  work  is  to  scare  away  the  flocks  of  rice-eating  finches,  the 
chief  offender  being  a  small  brightly  coloured  finch  ( Erythrura  prasina).  This  bird  is 
called  “  Tuhan  ”  by  the  Dusuns  ;  it  is  very  brightly  coloured,  red,  blue,  green,  and  buff 
being  amongst  the  colours  of  its  plumage.  The  principal  fruits  are  jack-fruit,  tarripe,  and 
pisangs  ;  of  vegetables,  cucumbers,  gourds,  sweet-potatoes,  and  kaladi.  Of  palms,  the 
coconut  supplies  a  strong-smelling  intoxicating  drink,  which  is  obtained  by  tapping  the 
fruit-stem  and  suspending  a  bamboo-joint  to  catch  the  sap;  the  nuts  consequently  are  not 
of  much  account,  and  are  seldom  eaten  by  the  Dusuns.  Areca  palms  supply  the  usual 
chewing-nuts ;  and  I  also  noticed  several  clumps  of  sago-palms  in  some  swampy  land  near 
the  village,  the  leaves  of  which  were  used  for  attaps.  After  the  harvest  the  men  are  busy 
felling  the  growth  which  has  sprung  up  during  some  seven  years  since  the  last  crop  was 
planted ;  after  the  trees  are  dry  enough  they  are  burnt  and  the  new  crop  is  planted.  Many 
Dusuns  go  three  or  four  times  a  month  to  the  tamels,  which  are  generally  held  in  dried-up 
river-beds.  To  the  tamel  they  will  often  make  a  two  days’  journey,  with  a  few  articles  of 
their  own  manufacture — such  as  bamboo  baskets  and  hats,  bark  ropes,  and,  where  they 
grow  it,  tobacco — over  a  country  which  is  in  itself  a  pilgrimage  to  traverse,  a  good  many 
of  the  heaviest  loads  on  these  occasions  being  carried  by  the  women.  The  tamel  is  the 
Dusun’s  market-day,  and,  like  the  European,  he  often  gets  drunk  and  does  a  deal  of  gossip 
on  these  occasions.  Now  and  then  enemies  meet,  and  there  is  a  free  fight,  especially 
if  the  men  are  liquor-brave.  During  the  slack  season,  after  the  rice  is  planted  or  again 
after  the  harvest,  the  men  do  a  little  hunting  or  fishing, 

The  Melangkaps,  however,  are  not  such  great  trappers  as  the  Kiaus.  They  set 
numerous  pig-traps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  trap  is  made  by  fixing  a  long  sharp 
bamboo  spear  to  a  tough  sapling,  which  is  bent  back  and  fixed,  so  that  by  touching  a  fine 
string  the  unwary  porker  lets  loose  the  sapling,  the  force  of  which  is  sufficient  to  drive  the 
spear  clear  through  a  pig,  or  occasionally  through  a  Dusun’s  leg.  One  of  the  Kadyans 
narrowly  escaped  an  accident  with  one  of  these  traps,  the  spear  going  through  his  trousers 
and  grazing  his  leg.  The  forests  they  search  for  rattan  canes  and  damar :  with  the  first 
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mentioned  they  make  good  mats  known  as  “  lampits  ”  ;  the  second  is  sold  to  the  Bajows  or 
used  in  bamboo  cylinders  for  illuminating  purposes  after  dark. 

Occasionally  the  Dusun  indulges  in  pig-hunts,  assisted  by  packs  of  small  curs  ;  but 
pigs,  like  everything  edible  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  scarce  and  wary. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  either  with  a  rod  and  line,  or  by  poisoning  the  pools  with  “  tuba,” 
the  milky  sap  from  a  creeper.  The  commonest  fish  is  like  a  dace,  but  I  failed  to  catch 
them  with  any  bait  offered.  Some  of  the  Dusuns  have  circular  cast-nets,  and  the  women 
occasionally  fish  with  small  hand-nets  ;  but  Dusun  fishing  always  seemed  to  me  a  failure. 

Their  home  life  is  apparently  happy :  disputes,  considering  that  often  several  families 
occupy  the  same  house,  are  rare.  The  Dusun  is  an  early  riser,  the  want  of  warm  bed¬ 
clothes  turning  him  out  before  sunrise.  His  bed  is  a  broad  plank,  his  pillow  a  small  block 
of  wood  the  size  of  a  brick,  which,  as  with  the  Chinese,  is  placed  under  the  neck.  Those 
that  have  them  wear  sarongs  at  night,  but  many  have  nothing  but  their  thin  cotton  clothes 
to  sleep  in,  so  a  bed  sluggard  is  an  impossibility.  They  sleep  in  the  private  apartment,  the 
family  huddling  together  for  warmth  ;  a  fire  is  kept  up  until  nearly  daylight,  when  their 
puffing  attempts  amongst  the  dead  embers  may  often  be  heard.  Before  daylight  has  fairly 
established  itself,  and  when  the  country  is  veiled  in  bone-chilling  mists,  the  Dusun  girls 
rise  and  have  an  hour’s  warming  exercise,  pounding  the  rice — to  separate  it  from  the  husk 
— for  the  family’s  daily  wants.  After  a  slight  repast  most  of  the  household  leave  their 
homes  for  their  outdoor  avocations,  until  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  return 
loaded  with  provisions — from  their  gardens — and  firewood.  The  men  then  busy  themselves 
with  their  various  manufactures,  already  mentioned.  About  dusk  the  evening  meal  is 
partaken  of,  which  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  and  any  delicacies  the  Dusun  has  collected 
during  his  daily  wanderings — such  as  rats,  mice,  fish,  frogs,  tadpoles,  beetles,  grubs,  and 
chrysalides,  all  of  which  are  stewed  down  and  eaten  as  a  relish  with  the  rice.  Bice  is  stored 
away  in  small  houses,  built  for  this  purpose,  in  large  round  enclosures  made  of  bark, 
circular  wooden  disks,  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  being  placed  on  the  piles  to  keep  the 
rats  out :  a  good  deal  of  rice  is  stored  in  large  long  lengths  of  bamboo,  which  stand  upright 
against  the  wooden  partition  in  the  house.  Household  goods  are  few,  jars  are  rare,  but 
gongs  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  house.  A  few  large  earthenware  cooking-pots  and 
rather  well  made  wooden  spoons  complete  the  cooking-utensils.  The  women  use  bamboo 
or  wooden  hair-combs  made  by  their  lovers  or  husbands,  and  this  is  their  only  toilet  article. 
Their  musical  instruments  are  of  several  sorts,  and  rather  ingenious.  Gongs  and  tom-toms 
of  course  take  part  in  all  festivities.  A  boy  gave  me  a  very  cleverly  made  jew’s-harp  of 
bamboo.  Then  there  is  a  species  of  panpipes  fixed  in  a  gourd,  and,  lastly,  an  extraordinary 
long  guitar  with  two  strings  ;  the  performance  on  all  these  instruments  is,  however,  feeble.. 
Their  arms,  besides  the  chopper  and  spear  above  mentioned,  sometimes  consist  of  Brunei 
swords  and  krises  ;  these  weapons,  however,  are  seldom  worn,  but  hang  up  in  the  houses. 
Sumpitans  are  scarce,  and  never  used  except  for  shooting  birds ;  a  few  old  shields,  either  of 
plaited  rattan  or  of  light  wood,  are  to  be  seen  in  most  houses,  but  the  Dusuns,  being 
neither  brave  nor  warlike,  do  not  take  the  pride  in  then’  weapons  that  the  coast  people  do. 
In  disposition  the  Dusun  is  hospitable  and  kind,  a  visitor  from  another  tribe  nearly 
always  meeting  with  hospitality ;  but  1  have  known  the  Melangkaps  receive  a  cold 
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reception  in  Iviau,  and  they  would  have  gone  without  rice  if  we  had  not  supplied  them ; 
these  villagers,  however,  seldom  visit  each  other.  To  a  European  they  are  very  hospitable — 
lighting  fires  and  doing  their  best  to  make  him  comfortable.  There  is,  however,  in  all  their 
dealings  with  one  another  a  certain  callousness  and  a  desire  to  ridicule  the  sufferings  of 
the  less  fortunate.  This  feeling  I  especially  noticed :  on  the  march  when  mere  boys  got 
into  difficulties  with  their  heavy  loads,  instead  of  being  assisted  by  their  stronger  comrades 
they  were  more  often  chaffed.  The  women  mix  freely  with  the  men,  and  some  of  the  old 
hags  carry  great  weight  in  the  village  discussions.  They  are  good-tempered  and  easily 
managed  with  firmness  and  kindness,  though  of  course,  as  amongst  ourselves,  there  are  men 
with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  deal. 

The  people  are  generally  healthy ;  as  medicine  is  unknown,  so  the  weedy  ones  die. 
Many,  however,  suffer  from  bad  sores  on  their  shins,  brought  about  by  weakness  and  want 
of  good  food,  as  there  are  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  the  Dusuns  are  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  starvation.  Small-pox  from  time  to  time  commits  terrible  havoc  amongst  them;  numbers 
of  Dusuns  in  Melangkap  were  deeply  pitted  by  this  disease.  Kurrup,  that  most  filthy  skin- 
disease,  is  occasionally  noticed,  when  the  presence  of  the  “kurruped”  is  not  in  the  least 
objected  to.  One  or  two  men  died  of  swellings  or  tumours  on  the  face  and  neck  while  I 
was  in  Melangkap.  Their  most  amusing  anecdotes  are  generally  more  or  less  lewd,  the 
more  so  the  greater  the  merriment ;  they  often  chatter  and  laugh  long  past  midnight, 
especially  when  there  is  a  good  supply  of  “  tuak  ”  or  arrak  in  the  house,  when  the  men 
get  quarrelsome  at  times  in  their  cups.  Of  their  religion  I  was  unable  to  gain  much 
information.  The  old  hags  of  the  villages  are  the  priestesses.  The  belief  is,  that  all  the 
dead  go  to  the  top  of  Kina  Balu,  which  is  the  abode  of  all  spirits.  In  every  house  is  to 
be  seen  a  curious  bunch  of  charms  to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  This  bunch  consists  of  all 
sorts  of  rubbish,  or  rather  anything  curious  to  the  Dusun.  Never  visiting  the  coast,  he 
knows  not  of  the  abundance  there  of  bits  of  coral  and  nipa-seeds,  so  when  he  has  such  an 
article  given  him  he  carefully  ties  it  up  in  the  household  bunch,  together  with  teeth  of 
animals,  curiously  twisted  roots,  eagles’  feet,  and  anything  that  to  him  is  out  of  the  common. 
This  miscellaneous  collection  is  tied  with  a  bunch  of  grass  to  a  short  bamboo,  and  used  to 
exorcise  evil  spirits  or  “hantus.”  I  could  never  succeed  in  purchasing  such  a  bunch,  as  they 
said  it  kept  away  evil  spirits,  and  they  dare  not  sell  them.  So  great  is  their  belief  in  these 
curious-shaped  roots  and  bits  of  rubbish,  that  occasionally  they  would  ask  us  to  shoot  at 
these  charms,  thinking  we  could  not  blow  them  to  pieces.  Head-hunting  is  carried  on  in  an 
indifferent  sort  of  way,  heads  being  seldom  seen  in  the  houses,  and  often  enough  the  broken 
remains  of  skulls  may  be  found  hanging  outside  the  windows  in  rattan  baskets.  The 
vendetta  feeling  is  strong  amongst  these  tribes,  and  they  generally  go  on  the  war-path  after 
the  rice-harvest,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  old  scores.  The  villagers  of  Kiau,  Koung, 
and  surrounding  districts  are,  however,  decided  head-hunters,  and,  I  believe,  make  annual 
expeditions.  The  old  head-collecting  instinct,  however,  is  still  existent,  and  shows  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  collection  of  animals’  skulls,  including  those  of  monkeys,  deer,  pigs,  rats,  &c., 
&c.,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  hung  up  in  strings,  or  tied  to  the  attaps  in  nearly 
every  house. 

They  believe  all  diseases  are  caused  by  evil  spirits,  and  anxiously  inquired  if  I  lived 
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near  the  country  where  the  small-pox  devil  came  from,  which  they  explained  by  bringing 
forward  those  that  were  marked,  so  that  I  might  see  this  devil’s  work. 

On  building  a  new  house,  to  insure  the  inmates  from  devils  and  bad  luck,  a  long 
ceremony  is  held  over  a  pig.  This  animal  is  tied  down  and  a  rice  tray  is  placed  over  it 
to  keep  off  the  sun ;  the  priestesses  and  the  female  occupants  of  the  new  house  stand  in 
front  of  the  pig  with  the  household  bunches  of  charms  and  coconut-shells  filled  with  water, 
with  which  the  pig  is  sprinkled :  after  nearly  an  hour’s  incantation,  accompanied  by  the 
klicking  of  small  flat  pieces  of  metal  held  by  the  women  in  their  hands,  the  pig  is  taken  by 
the  men  into  the  new  house  and  there  killed,  and  afterwards  forms  part  of  the  evening’s 
feast. 

Children  are  betrothed  when  very  young  and  of  about  the  same  age ;  their  parents 
seem  to  arrange  all  for  them.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  somewhat  complicated  to 
European  ideas.  When  the  young  people  have  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age,  the  parents 
of  the  bridegroom  visit  the  bride’s  family  dressed  in  their  best,  bringing  with  them  a 
buffalo  and  a  brass  gong — but  I  have  known  only  a  gong  given.  This  is  the  “  berrihan,” 
or  payment  for  the  wife  ;  the  parents  then  return  to  their  own  home.  The  following  day 
the  bride  pays  a  visit  to  her  future  husband’s  house,  but  the  young  people  do  not  converse ; 
the  next  day  she  returns  to  her  home  :  in  a  few  days  she  again  pays  a  visit,  this  time 
attended  by  two  of  her  girl  friends,  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes  ;  in  the  evening  there 
is  a  feast  of  buffalo-meat  and  “  arrak.”  The  night  and,  in  some  tribes,  the  next  two  days 
and  nights  are  spent  in  dancing;  but  the  Melangkap  brides  return  home  the  next 
morning,  where  they  remain  for  five  days,  after  which  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  the  happy 
pah-  considered  man  and  wife. 

A  man  marries  into  his  wife’s  household,  she  not  leaving  her  father’s  house  ;  thus,  by 
this  arrangement,  the  man’s  labour  goes  to  enrich  his  wife’s  family:  this  is  the  old 
patriarchal  system.  In  Melangkap  some  of  the  women  were  married  to  men  who  belonged 
to  villages  a  few  miles  distant,  in  which  case,  when  the  men  owned  paddi-fields  in  their 
own  districts,  they  worked  there  during  the  busy  season  separated  from  their  wives.  Thus 
a  father  of  several  daughters  always  has  sufficient  labourers  for  his  household,  while  sons, 
if  they  are  not  possessors  of  land,  leave  their  own  family  and  join  that  of  their  wife.  The 
father-in-law  has  great  power  over  his  son-in-law,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  A 
Melangkap  youth,  who  was  married  to  a  girl  living  just  below  the  house  we  occupied,  got 
intoxicated — a  not  unusual  occurrence  amongst  Dusun  youth.  He  came  out  of  his  wife’s 
house  armed  with  a  spear  and  the  usual  small  chopper  carried  by  all  Dusuns,  and 
challenged  all  the  world  to  come  out  and  fight.  As  no  one  seemed  anxious  to  accept  the 
challenge,  he  vented  his  drunken  rage  on  the  neighbouring  coconut-trees,  one  of  which  he 
spoilt ;  after  this  he  was  disarmed  and  taken  home  and  kept  there  until  sober.  The  next 
morning  his  father-in-law  called  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  ;  this  meeting 
decided  that  unless  the  youth  paid  a  fine  of  a  calf  and  a  pig  to  his  father-in-law,  he  should 
not  be  received  again  into  that  house.  The  boy  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  so  the  girl’s 
father  divorced  him,  and  he  never  entered  his  father-in-law’s  house  again.  Shortly  after 
this  the  boy  left  Melangkap,  though  his  young  wife  had  already  one  child  by  him.  The 
lady  herself  was  decidedly  the  “  belle  ”  of  Melangkap,  and  named  Kratas.  She,  I  must 
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say,  bore  her  bereavement  without  shedding  a  tear,  as  she  had  always  showed  a  positive 
dislike  to  her  boy  husband,  who  was  a  diminutive  and  disagreeable  young  man.  Before 
■we  left  Melangkap,  Gamboie,  the  widower,  had  asked  and  been  accepted  as  Kratas’s  second 
husband. 

As  the  father-in-law  has  great  power  over  his  son-in-law,  so  the  father  loses  all 
influence  over  his  own  son.  In  the  house  where  I  stopped  during  my  second  expedition, 
a  young  man  was  living,  as  is  the  custom,  with  his  wife’s  family ;  his  father  used  to  visit  the 
house  frequently,  often  staying  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  his  home  being  a  few  hours  distant 
at  Ghinambur.  One  day  his  son  had  high  words  with  him,  and  told  the  old  man  to  leave 
the  house,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  feed  him  any  longer. 

There  are  a  few  female  orphans  in  the  village  ;  they,  when  married,  either  join  their 
husband’s  household,  or  the  young  people  set  up  for  themselves. 

The  Dusuns  bury  their  dead  at  no  great  distance  from  the  campong — in  Melangkap 
at  one  end  of  the  village  green.  The  graves  are  at  first  hung  round  with  the  personal 
property  of  the  departed — the  clothes,  small  chopper,  and  the  bamboo  basket  every  Dusun 
carries  at  his  back ;  the  garments  are  left  till  they  rot  away.  I  have  seen  jars  half  sunken 
in  the  earth  over  some  graves,  but  after  a  time  these  are  removed,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  to  show  the  Dusun’s  last  resting-place.  Small  children  are  occasionally  buried  under 
the  houses. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  Dusun  are  few — cattle,  buffaloes,  pigs,  dogs,  and  chickens. 
First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is  the  Dusun  pig,  or  “Waguk.”  The  “Waguk”  is 
an  interesting  animal ;  he  is  very  narrow — a  Rail  among  mammals  ;  his  colour  is  black ;  he 
has  an  evil  but  inquiring  eye,  and  generally  cruises  below  the  house,  where  he  pounces  on 
anything  that  may  accidentally  fall  through  the  floor.  The  “Waguk”  is  the  pet  of  the 
Dusun  household,  and  is  christened  with  a  single  name,  like  the  Dusuns  themselves.  The 
pig  belonging  to  our  house — the  following  year — rejoiced  in  the  name  of  “Empallong.” 
The  Dusuns  feed  their  pigs  twice  a  day,  but  they  subsist  chiefly  on  the  filth  they  can  find  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  campong.  At  sunset  you  may  hear  half  a  dozen  women  calling 
their  pigs  home ;  the  cry  is  “  Ke-Ke-Ke,  Empallong,  Empallong !  ”  of  the  women  in  our 
house.  When  Empallong  is  big  enough  he  forms  part  of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Under  the  houses  may  be  often  noticed  small  pens,  composed 
of  stout  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground  a  few  inches  apart;  in  this  enclosure  the  young 
“  waguks  ”  are  fed,  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  parents.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  riding,  but 
more  often  allowed  to  run  in  a  semi-wild  state  like  the  cattle,  and  killed  for  feasts. 

The  next  animal  in  importance  is  the  dog,  or  “  Tasso.”  They  are  small  foxv-looking  little 
animals,  generally  as  thin  as  a  rake,  and  ready  to  devour  anything,  from  a  traveller’s  boots 
to  his  mosquito-net ;  as  most  houses  have  several  dogs  belonging  to  them  and  these  animals 
are  seldom  fed  by  their  masters,  they  are  a  great  nuisance.  In  our  house  there  was  more 
food  about  than  in  those  of  the  natives,  so  at  night  the  clatter  of  falling  cooking-utensils 
would  give  the  alarm,  and  one  or  two  native  dogs  would  make  a  rush  for  the  door,  in 
which  there  is  often  a  hole  cut  for  their  convenience.  The  Melangkap  dogs  ate  several  of 
my  bird-skins  and  the  top  off  one  of  my  boots.  They  became  such  a  nuisance  at  night, 
that  at  last  the  Kadyans  set  nooses  for  them  and  soundly  belaboured  all  captured. 
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Cats,  or  “  Tungow,”  are  very  scarce ;  there  was  not  one  in  Melangkap,  and  I  only  saw 
one  in  Kiau.  Cats  are  common  in  the  houses  of  the  coast  people ;  but  as  a  Dusun 
can  both  catch  and  eat  his  own  rats  and  mice,  the  presence  of  this  animal  would  be 
superfluous. 

Chickens  are  fairly  plentiful,  but  hawks  commit  great  depredations  amongst  them. 
At  night  they  are  packed  away  in  long  baskets  under  the  houses ;  over  these  baskets  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  sleep,  when  the  rooster  wakes  one  before  daylight  with  one  or  two 
powerful  crows,  let  off  as  it  were  in  one’s  ear. 

Bees  are  kept  in  hollow  logs  about  two  feet  long,  blocked  at  the  ends,  with  a  small 
hole  at  the  side.  The  logs  are  generally  fastened  outside  the  windows ;  but  honey  is 
apparently  scarce. 

All  the  land  that  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  belongs  to  families ;  some  own  considerably 
more  than  others.  An  orphan — a  little  girl  in  this  village — wa s  quite  an  heiress,  owning  a 
good  deal  of  rice-land  that  had  returned  to  forest,  and  therefore  the  more  valuable.  The 
Dusuns  advised  one  of  the  Kadyans,  whom  they  had  taken  a  fancy  to,  as  his  ideas  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith  were  not  too  strict,  to  marry  this  girl,  as  they  told  him  that  she  had 
plenty  of  land,  and  the  rattans  had  not  been  cut  there  for  years.  So  landed  property  has 
its  rights,  which  are  handed  down  to  the  children.  Some  of  the  larger  land-owners  who  are 
short-handed  employ  their  less  fortunate  brethren  at  the  harvest-time,  the  payment 
of  wages  being  made  in  rolls  of  tobacco.  The  same  land  is  used  once  in  about  seven  years 
for  rice-planting,  when  from  three  to  six  acres  are  planted.  Kina  Balu  itself  and  the 
uncultivated  spurs  are  portioned  off  to  the  various  tribes  which  surround  it,  each  village 
owning  the  collecting  and  sporting  rights  over  the  country  opposite  their  village.  I  do  not 
think  this  etiquette  is  ever  transgressed ;  whenever  I  visited  these  forests,  the  people  of  the 
village  where  I  was  living  always  took  me  to  their  part  of  Kina  Balu.  The  Kiau  Dusuns 
have  the  rights  over  the  only  pass  to  the  summit,  which  perhaps  is  also  shared  with 
the  villagers  of  Teung  Tuhan,  and  it  would  probably  cause  a  disturbance  if  a  traveller  tried 
to  follow  this  path  with  baggage-carriers  other  than  Kiaus.  In  their  partitions  of  the 
mountain  they  set  dozens  of  rat-traps.  I  remember  asking  a  Kiau  Dusun  what  he  would 
do  if  he  found  another  man  taking  game,  i.  e.  rats,  from  his  traps  ;  his  answer  was  that 
he  would  kill  him  ;  though  perhaps  this  was  merely  swagger,  the  etiquette  regarding  traps 
is  very  strict.  In  Melangkap  there  was  only  one  bad  character,  a  stout  idle  young  fellow 
named  “  Saggi.”  This  man  used  to  rob  his  fellows  by  digging  up  their  kaladi  and  sweet- 
potatoes  at  night.  An  old  man,  who  had  been  robbed,  on  one  occasion  challenged  Saggi  on 
the  village-green  to  come  out  and  fight  him ;  the  old  fellow  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
flourished  the  household  sword  about  for  some  time.  Saggi,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  ways, 
will  either  have  to  leave  Melangkap  or  will  come  to  a  violent  end. 

The  Dusuns  are  a  very  honest  people ;  during  the  whole  of  my  lengthened  intercourse 
with  the  Melangkaps  I  never  had  the  smallest  article  stolen  by  them,  though  opportunities 
were  many.  The  only  thieves  I  met  with  amongst  these  tribes  were  the  Kuro  family 
at  Kiau;  and  when  I  informed  the  villagers  of  this  fact,  they  were  most  anxious  that 
I  should  not  give  their  village  a  bad  name. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  our  daily  doings,  and  of  the  natural 
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history  collections  and  expeditions  amongst  the  spurs  of  Kina  Balu;  and  as  it  was  not 
until  the  following  year  that  I  Avas  able  really  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
I  prefer  to  recount  that  part  of  my  travels  separately. 

10th  February. — I  began  to  inquire  for  porters  to  carry  my  baggage  to  the  mountain. 
Billio  did  all  the  talking,  which  lasted  nearly  a  day,  the  Dusuns  wrangling  over  their  Avages 
until  I  Avas  heartily  sick  of  them,  and,  as  usual  on  these  occasions,  I  took  a  long  walk. 
When  I  returned  to  the  house  the  Dusuns  had  settled  to  accept  2  fathoms  of  trade-cloth, 
either  red,  blue,  or  Avhite,  5  needles,  1  reel  of  cotton,  1  looking-glass  box,  2  boxes  of 
matches,  10  buttons,  or,  in  all,  about  Is.  per  diem  to  carry  our  baggage  for  tAVo  days 
up  the  Panataran,  by  Avhich  route  they  said  Ave  could  reach  Kina  Balu. 

The  next  day  it  took  seven  hours  to  pay  off  these  fifteen  Dusun  porters  ;  they,  always 
expecting  you  are  trying  to  cheat  them,  examine  every  article  most  minutely,  and  measure 
and  remeasure  the  lengths  of  cloth  Avith  one  another.  If  all  is  not  of  exactly  the  same 
length  and  quality,  the  man  Avho  has  an  inch  less  than  his  felloAV  porter  has  to  be  propitiated 
Avith  an  extra  needle  or  a  few  buttons,  othenvise  he  will  most  certainly  refuse  to  go. 

The  measuring  of  cloth  is  rather  an  amusing  occupation.  All  cloth  is  measured  by 
the  fathom  or  “  dapah,”  which  is  seldom  more  than  5  feet  10  inches,  often  less,  being  the 
length  that  a  Dusun  can  stretch  while  holding  the  cloth  between  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
across  his  chest.  The  villagers  invariably  hunt  up  their  longest  “  dapah  ”  stretcher,  and  he 
measures  the  first  length,  which  is  cut  off — all  eyes  during  this  operation  being  bent 
on  the  cloth  to  see  that  it  is  just  slack  and  not  stretched  in  the  least.  After  the  first  length 
has  been  cut,  it  is  best  to  mark  an  equal  measure  on  the  floor  and  work  from  that.  The 
head  men  generally  look  on  while  this  is  being  done,  to  see  that  there  is  no  cheating 
by  stretching  the  cloth,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  any  lengths  that  may  have  an  inch 
or  tAvo  over ;  it  is  policy  on  the  part  of  the  traveller  to  let  them  have  these  extra  lengths. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  more  than  one  quality  of  cloth  of  the  same  colour,  as 
this  only  leads  to  disputes,  all  naturally  Avanting  to  have  the  best  and  refusing  the  inferior 
quality. 

There  are  several  species  of  interesting  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village,  besides  the 
tAvo  species  mentioned.  A  very  handsome  greenish-yelloAV  Jay  Avith  claret-coloured  Avings 
( Cissa  minor )  frequents  the  growth  on  the  old  rice-clearings  ;  this  bird  is  called  “  Tonkakis  ” 
by  the  Dusuns,  “  Tonkakis  ”  being  the  note  of  the  bird.  Another  species,  a  bronzy-blue 
Drongo  Shrike,  may  be  seen  frequently  close  to  the  village  ;  this  bird  belongs  also  to  the 
true  highland  fauna  of  Borneo,  and  is  called  the  “  Limbas  ”  by  the  Dusuns,  and  Chibia 
borneensis  by  ornithologists.  The  most  numerous  species  about  the  village  is  Ianthocincla 
ireacheri,  the  “  Lahoie  ”  of  the  Dusuns.  This  bird  is  quite  one  of  the  ornithological 
features  of  the  mountain ;  it  may  be  heard  every  day  Avhistling  in  the  bamboo-clumps  and 
old  paddi-plantations. 

12th. — As  the  Dusuns  AA7eighed,  selected,  and  bound  up  their  packages  last  night,  Ave 
are  able  to  leave  this  morning  at  daylight ;  our  destination  is  hardly  knoAvn.  Sultan  is  to 
accompany  us  and  is  to  act  as  guide ;  he  knows  the  Avay  to  the  summit  of  Kina  Balu  (?). 
Billio  goes  as  interpreter.  I  am  leaving  two  Kadyans  at  the  village  to  look  after  my 
baggage  and  collect  Avhat  birds  they  can  :  one  is  a  Hadji ;  but  his  fingers  are  all  thumbs, 
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and  no  amount  of  teaching  in  the  art  of  making  up  a  bird-skin  will  do  him  any  good. 
Jack  also  goes  with  us  as  camp  watch-dog. 

We  started  with  all  our  porters  but  one,  Kratas’s  husband ;  we,  however,  met  him,  and 
abused  him  for  not  keeping  up  to  time.  As  all  porters  in  Borneo  receive  their  wages  in 
advance,  they  are  expected  to  keep  to  their  part  of  the  contract,  and  I  must  say  always  do, 
for  though  I  have  paid  dozens  of  natives  in  advance,  I  have  never  once  been  swindled ;  if  a 
man  cannot  go  he  pays  over  his  wages  to  a  substitute. 

Our  path  led  through  a  few  rice-fields,  then  suddenly  down  a  steep  slope  to  the  bed  of 
the  Panataran.  The  river  was  to  be  our  highway,  and  a  more  trying,  break-neck  journey  I 
have  never  made.  The  Panataran  was  fairly  low,  clear  as  crystal,  and  to  us  as  cold  as  ice. 
The  way  was  blocked  by  huge  granite  boulders,  serpentine,  and  other  rocky  debris,  some  of 
the  granite  boulders  being  solid  masses  15  feet  high  by  20  feet  in  length  and  breadth — as 
the  Kadyans  remarked,  “  as  big  as  houses.”  TJp  this  stream  we  struggled  all  day,  at  times 
through  pools  of  clear  cold  water  up  to  our  necks  ;  we  were  more  often  in  the  water  than 
out  of  it. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  were  very  steep  and  inaccessible  in  many  places,  making  it 
impossible  to  avoid  the  course  of  the  river.  In  places  huge  landslips  had  filled  the  river, 
almost  blocking  its  course.  I  also  noticed  a  good  deal  of  shale.  We  had  our  mid-day 
meal  on  a  small  level  space,  when  it  commenced  to  rain  ;  at  this  time  all  the  Dusuns  had 
kept  well  together.  At  5  P.M.,  after  traversing,  if  anything  worse  could  be  possible,  a  more 
trying  country,  I  found  myself  drenched  to  the  skin,  with  the  Kadyans,  the  Chinaman, 
Billio,  Sultan,  and  four  Dusuns  all  in  the  same  state,  shivering  and  livid  with  cold,  beside 
a  large  rock  which  afforded  us  no  shelter  from  the  steady  downpour ;  the  rest  of  the  Dusuns 
far  behind  and  Jack  anywhere.  By  degrees  the  Dusuns  began  to  arrive,  but  it  was  after 
dark  before  the  last  came  in;  Jack  did  not  turn  up  that  night.  After  opening  a  large 
waterproof  sheet  (used  as  a  roof  for  our  forest  houses),  which  we  propped  up  on  sticks,  we 
were  able  to  put  all  the  baggage  out  of  the  rain  and  change  our  dripping  clothes.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  wood  for  a  fire,  but  we  lighted  our  lamp  and  passed  the  night  trying  to 
sleep  amongst  the  granite  boulders  in  the  course  of  the  Panataran.  Bain  continued  to  fall 
steadily  all  night,  and  at  times  we  were  afraid  the  river  would  rise  and  swamp  us  out  of 
our  position.  The  next  morning,  after  a  meal  of  cold  rice,  the  Dusuns  again  started  up 
stream  :  about  mid-day  we  arrived  at  a  deep  pool,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  precipitous 
rocks ;  this  stopped  all  further  progress,  so  we  returned  to  a  small  level  spot— out  of  the 
reach  of  floods — about  a  hundred  yards  down  stream.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Dusuns,  we  soon  made  a  clearing  in  the  forest  on  which  to  erect  our  house.  After 
informing  Sultan  through  my  interpreter  that  he  was  a  fraud,  as  he  had  promised  to  lead  us 
to  the  summit  of  Kina  Balu,  which  by  this  route  anyone  could  see  was  an  impossibility, 
the  Dusuns  returned  with  Billio  to  Melangkap  and  promised  to  call  for  us  in  a 
month. 

During  the  journey  here  I  had  noticed  a  good  many  species  of  birds  that  were  new  to 
me,  so  I  was  not  so  much  troubled  as  I  might  otherwise  have  been  by  this  failure  to  ascend 
Kina  Balu.  When  I  state  that  at  this  camp  were  collected  some  fifteen  new  species  of 
birds,  besides  many  new  insects,  I  have  now  reason  to  congratulate  myself  at  our  then 
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apparent  misfortune.  Yesterday  it  commenced  to  rain  at  11  a.m.  and  continued  until 
10  p.m.  ;  to-day  it  has  commenced  at  mid-day,  and  rained  incessantly  until  8  P.M. 

The  Kadyans,  and  the  Chinaman  especially,  do  not  like  the  idea  of  stopping  here  a 
month,  as  they  are  afraid  of  a  spate,  which  might  occur  just  about  the  time  we  want  to 
return ;  but  as  we  have  plenty  of  rice  and  other  provisions  I  do  not  mind.  Jack  turned  up 
about  mid-day  very  hungry,  and  without  a  claw  that  was  not  bleeding. 

Owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  around  us,  this  camp  receives  no  warmth  from 
the  sun  until  nearly  10  A.M.,  although  we  have  selected  the  best  place  for  catching  the 
sun’s  rays.  Usually  at  11  a.m.  the  sky  began  to  cloud  over  and  a  gentle  drizzle  set  in, 
which  developed  into  a  steady  downpour  by  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  times  accompanied 
by  terrific  thunderstorms. 

Sometimes  the  sky  would  clear  again  by  6  P.M.,  but  more  often  the  rain  continued 
until  8  or  10  o’clock  at  night.  The  river,  which  flowed  within  ten  yards  of  our  house,  was 
often  in  high  flood,  coming  down  with  a  sudden  rush  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
luckily  we  were  out  of  harm’s  way,  though  the  roar  of  the  'water  at  night,  as  it  carried  away 
the  trees  we  had  felled,  made  one  feel  rather  nervous  at  times.  In  such  an  incessant 
downpour,  with  so  little  sunlight,  the  humidity  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  dry  our  clothes 
and  collections  by  fires.  All  my  insect-boxes,  and  anything  fastened  with  glue,  became 
unfastened,  though  kept  in  waterproof  bags.  My  bedding  I  always  had  placed  in  the 
sunlight  when  possible,  and  rolled  up,  after  the  sun  was  clouded  over,  in  a  ground-sheet. 

14th. — The  Kaclyans  are  busy  finishing  the  house.  Nyhan  cut  a  path  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  behind,  from  which  we  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  huge  buttress  of  Kina  Balu  and 
the  jagged  ridged  range  beyond.  We  are  quite  close  to  the  buttress;  the  spur  on  which  we 
stand  is  an  offshoot  from  the  main  spur  which  runs  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  precipices. 
Our  collection  to-day  consists  of  Leucocerca  albicollis,  discovered  to-day  for  the  first  time  in 
Borneo,  and  two  new  birds,  Hemixus  connect ens  *  and  Stapliidia  everetti  f ;  also  a  new 
squirrel,  Sciurus  jentinki.  The  spur  which  we  explored  to-day  is  for  some  distance  on 
one  side  a  sheer  precipice,  and  then  continues  as  a  narrow  rocky  ridge,  when  an  easier 
travelling  ground  is  reached.  This  formation  makes  it  almost  impossible  at  times  to 
retrieve  the  birds  shot,  as  they  often  fall  hundreds  of  feet  down  the  mountain  sides,  the 
tops  of  some  high  trees  being  on  a  level  with  the  ridge  and  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  us. 

15th. — To-day  some  of  the  Kadyans  started  cutting  a  path  up  the  mountain,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  as  yesterday,  from  the  top  of  the  spur  visited,  we  were  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  that  direction  it  was  decidedly  less 
precipitous.  Our  greatest  trouble  in  cutting  paths  is  a  small  creeping  bamboo,  the  stems 
of  which  are  like  wire  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead-pencil.  This  bamboo  is  hard  to 
cut,  as  it  gives  with  every  stroke  of  the  “  parang.”  I  find  that  in  path-cutting  it  is  best  to 
take  three  men  and  let  them  work  two  at  a  time  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  shift  one 
by  turns.  To-day  we  reached  an  altitude  of  3700  feet,  and  while  slowly  following  the  path- 
cutters,  I  shot  a  new  Dicceum  {!).  monticola )  with  a  bright  rosy-scarlet  breast.  I  also 
destroyed  the  only  specimen  I  obtained  on  this  expedition  of  a  new  Tailor-bird  ( Phyllergates 
cinereicollis),  and  procured  two  scarlet-breasted  Nectarinias  (jEthopyga  temmincki). 

*  Figured  on  plate  facing  p.  84.  f  Figured  on  plate  facing  p.  96. 
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The  country  over  which  we  have  cleared  a  path  to-day  is  at  first  on  leaving  the  river 
very  steep  and  a  mass  of  clean-cut  sharp-edged  granite  boulders.  Whenever  the  ground 
became  more  level  and  the  soil  was  not  washed  away,  the  disagreeable  creeping  bamboo- 
growth  smothered  everything,  reaching  to  a  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  trees  on  these  slopes  were  often  high,  the  most  numerous  and  finest  being  a  species  of 
pine — the  casuarina — from  which  the  Dusuns  collect  quantities  of  damar.  It  rained 
yesterday  and  to-day  as  usual. 

16th. — Sent  the  Kadyans  to  work  again  on  the  path  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
I  wandered  up  the  steep  path  and  shot  three  birds,  two  of  which  are  new  to  Borneo — 
Pericrocotus  montanus  and  Hemipus  picatus.  Kina  Balu  is,  in  a  direct  line,  perhaps  less 
than  two  miles  distant  and  is  a  magnificent  sight ;  but  from  what  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  intervening  country,  I  fear  we  shall  never  reach  even 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  country  on  all  sides  is  a  mass  of  high  forest-clad  mountains, 
in  places  scarred  by  landslips,  which  have  brought  down  avalanches  of  rock,  cutting  broad 
lanes  through  the  forest-growth.  These  landslips  generally  take  place  where  the 
casuarinas  grow,  the  subsoil  in  those  places  being  too  poor  for  other  trees.  Bound  about 
our  camp,  where  the  ground  is  fairly  level,  the  forest-growth  is  still  tropical,  nebong  and 
other  palms  growing  luxuriantly.  The  rain  commenced  to-day  at  11  a.m.  and  continued 
until  night. 

17th. — The  river  is  to-day  a  roaring  torrent,  so  we  are  unable  to  cross  to  our  path  on 
the  other  side.  It  has  never  ceased  raining  since  yesterday,  and  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  all  day  to-day,  so  we  have  spent  a  miserable  time  in  camp. 

18th. — The  river  went  down  considerably  during  the  night,  so  we  are  able  to  continue 
with  the  path.  I  shot  several  birds  on  the  hill  behind  the  camp,  two  of  which  were  new. 
This  morning  we  have  had  enough  sunshine  to  dry  all  our  clothes  and  bird-skins.  This  sort 
of  weather,  however,  could  not  last  for  long,  so  at  mid-day  we  were  treated  to  the  usual 
downpour,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  the  temperature  became  very  cold.  The  Kadyans 
who  had  been  working  at  the  path  on  the  opposite  side  only  arrived  in  camp  a  few  minutes 
before  the  Panataran  came  down  in  full  spate,  owing  to  a  deluge  of  rain  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain.  If  they  had  not  crossed  in  time  they  would  have  had  a  sorry  night  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

19th. — As  wre  have  now  two  long  paths  over  the  hills,  the  Kadyans  go  out  inde¬ 
pendently  on  hunting  expeditions.  To-day  Nyhan  returned  with  a  fine  new  Flower-pecker, 
which  has  been  christened  Arachnothera  julice.  The  rump  and  crissum  of  this  bird  are 
golden  yellow,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  striped  with  white  and  dark  brown.  As  all  other 
species  of  this  genus  are  dull  green-coloured  birds,  the  new  species  is  a  very  interesting 
departure  from  the  colouring  of  the  group.  Small  red  leeches  infest  these  mountain  forests, 
and  levy  their  blood-tax  from  the  legs  of  the  Kadyans.  Several  species  of  Nepenthes  grow 
freely  on  the  more  open  spaces  near  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  and  a  very  fine  Cypripedium 
I  found  growing  amongst  the  piles  of  loose  rock  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This  species, 
of  which  I  made  a  sketch,  I  am  told  is  C.  rothschildianuni,  the  same  species  as  is  found 
in  New  Guinea;  this  to  me  seems  too  improbable.  I  saw  also  several  other  species  of 
orchids;  in 'one  walk  I  noticed  some  five  distinct  terrestrial  species  in  flower,  and  never 
before  in  the  tropics  have  I  noticed  so  many.  Bain  held  off  until  2.30  p.m. 
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20th. — The  only  event  to-day  has  been  the  capture  of  a  new  Flycatcher  ( Hyloterpe 
hypoxantha).  The  Chinaman  is  very  unhappy :  he  sits,  when  the  weather  permits,  on  a 
rock  gazing  into  the  river,  and  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will  never  see  Labuan 
again. 

21st. — To-day  it  did  not  rain  a  drop,  being  the  first  really  fine  day  since  we  left  the 
Tampassuk.  I  made  a  long  expedition  with  one  of  the  men,  following  our  path  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river :  we  reached  an  altitude  of  4800  feet,  but  saw  no  birds ;  orchids, 
however,  were  plentiful,  several  species  being  in  flower.  I  also  saw  several  nepenthes  and. 
a  rich  orange-flowered  rhododendron. 

22nd. — We  had  a  long  scramble  down  stream  amongst  the  rocks  in  search  of  a  King¬ 
fisher,  which  was  new  to  me;  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  shooting  one.  To-day,  while  after 
the  Kingfisher,  I  saw  a  flock  of  small  grey  Hornbills,  which  flew  very  close  together  and 
settled  side  by  side  in  the  casuarina-trees :  they  flew  over  my  head  once,  but  I  had  no  gun, 
or  I  might  have  added  another  new  bird  to  the  Bornean  list.  Though  I  saw  this  bird  in 
small  flocks  on  several  occasions  and  heard  them  often,  I  was  never  able  to  procure  a 
specimen,  the  nature  of  the  country  being  such  that  ,  the  birds  had  only  to  fly  across  the 
Panataran  and  it  would  have  taken  a  day  to  reach  them.  This  Hornbill  is  probably  a 
new  species,  allied  to  some  of  the  small  grey  species  already  known.  Rain  in  torrents 
after  2  p.m. 

23rd. — Only  four  birds  collected  to-day;  rain  from  1  p.m.  till  dark.  The  Panataran  in 
full  flood. 

24th. — Went  for  a  long  ramble  up  stream.  The  Panataran  a  short  distance  above  our 
camp  flows  past  a  steep  cliff,  which  at  its  base  is  composed  of  green  serpentine ;  the  deep 
pool  below  it  blocked  the  way  for  our  Dusun  carriers.  With  the  assistance  of  some  felled 
trees  we  were  able  to  ford  to  the  opposite  side  and  climb  over  a  high  rock ;  beyond  this  the 
Panataran  is  fairly  easy  for  some  miles,  though  at  times  the  rocks  are  so  steep  that  it  is 
necessary  to  traverse  the  forest  on  the  hill  sides.  During  the  day  I  collected  three  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  Green  Bulbul,  which  I  have  often  seen  during  the  time  I  have  been  here,  but  did 
not  shoot  it,  thinking  it  was  a  common  species.  On  picking  up  the  first  specimen  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  it  was  new  to  me,  so  I  collected  others.  This  bird  turned  out  a  very 
interesting  new  species,  and  has  been  named  Phyllornis  Jcinabaluensis. 

The  Chinaman  in  our  absence  shot  a  beautiful  pigmy  squirrel  ( Sciurus  whiteheadi). 
This  is  an  extraordinary  little  animal,  being  about  the  size  of  a  large  mouse,  with  a  head 
too  large  for  its  body ;  the  ears  are  ornamented  with  long  tufts  of  grey  fur,  the  rest  of  the 
animal  being  brownish  yellow.  I  several  times  noticed  this  squirrel  in  the  trees  close  to 
the  camp  ;  it  is  somewhat  inclined  to  be  crepuscular,  but  is  also  active  during  the  day.  At 
evening  time  it  utters  many  shrill  squeaks,  and  bobs  about  on  the  trees  like  a  cork  on  a 
string.  (Figured  on  plate  opposite  page  196.) 

25th. — To-day  has  been  the  grandest  day  for  me  since  I  took  an  interest  in  ornithology, 
and  has  brought  to  light  the  first  specimens  of  the  large  green  Cock-of-the-Rock  ( Caljpto - 
mena  whiteheadi)  * — the  plumage  of  this  superb  bird  being  bright  emerald-green,  which 
shines  like  glass,  picked  out  with  jet-black  markings  ;  but  of  this  species  I  shall  have  more 
to  relate  during  my  next  expedition.  We  have  also  another  fine  bird  for  the  first  time, 

*  Figured  in  Frontispiece. 
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Oriolus  vulneratus  *,  with  dark  black  plumage  and  a  large  patch  of  deep  crimson  in  the  middle 
of  the  breast,  also  marked  on  the  wings  with  the  same  colour.  This-,  though  a  very 
interesting  bird,  was  of  course  eclipsed  by  the  Ccilyptomena. 

Five  Dusuns  came  to-day  from  Melangkap  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on.  They  say 
that  they  have  been  cutting  a  path  for  us  to  return  to  the  village  by,  for  if  the  river  is  high 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  return  by  that  route.  They  brought  us  some  coconuts  and  coarse 
cucumbers,  which  were  very  acceptable,  for  which  they  took  in  exchange  my  empty  soup- 
and  other  tins. 

26th. — Last  night  was  bitterly  cold.  The  Dusuns  left  early  to  finish  cutting  the  path. 
One  of  them  before  leaving  made  a  small  enclosure  of  sticks,  in  which  we  are  to  put  all  our 
empty  meat-tins.  The  Dusuns  were  much  taken  with  my  kerchiefs,  having  never  seen  such 
fine  linen ;  they  were  also  much  interested  with  my  watch,  and  listened  to  the  compass, 
which  they  found  was  “  not  alive.” 


wasps’  nest. 


During  the  few  hours  of  sunshine  I  was  able  to  secure  a  few  butterflies.  Amongst 
them  were  four  new  species  of  Papilios,  one  very  handsome  species — P.  stratiotes — being 
creamy  white,  and  marked  with  two  bright  crimson  spots  just  above  the  base  of  the  tail 
(opposite  page,  figs.  1  &  2).  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  species  was  a  white-and-black 
butterfly,  Appias  wliiteheadi  (opposite  page,  figs.  5  &  6).  This  insect  has  the  wings 
bordered  with  a  broad  margin  of  black.  Its  habits  are,  however,  most  peculiar :  it  flies 
up  and  down  stream  in  small  parties  of  from  six  to  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
individuals,  each  butterfly  keeping  exactly  the  same  distance  apart — about  two  feet.  The 
procession  plays  a  perfect  game  of  “  follow  my  leader.”  The  first  butterfly’s  flight  follows 
closely  the  rocks,  and  it  rises  and  falls  to  each  obstacle  met  with ;  these  movements  are 
exactly  imitated  by  the  butterflies  in  the  rear.  The  train  is  augmented  by  any  stragglers, 

*  Figured  on  plate  facing  p.  146. 
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which  take  up  their  place  behind  the  last  insect.  If  the  party  flying  clown  stream  meet 
another  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  there  is  a  collision,  and  both  parties  mount 
straight  up  in  the  air,  swirling  round  and  round,  presently  to  break  up  into  numerous 
small  parties  of  three  or  four  individuals,  which  proceed  as  before. 

On  this  river  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  beautiful,  and  at  one  time  highly  prized,  insect 
Ornithoptera  broolciana.  Its  flight  is  swift  and  flickering,  the  wings  being  worked  very  fast. 
This  butterfly  used  to  pass  up  and  down  stream,  low  over  the  rocks,  nearly  every  day,  and 
occasionally  with  other  species  would  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  our  camp,  where  the 
refuse  was  very  attractive.  If  the  weather  had  only  been  fairly  fine,,  I  could  have  made  a 
large  collection ;  as  it  was,  I  only  captured  about  a  hundred  specimens,  six  of  which  were 
new.  Hidden  suspended  amongst  the  roots  of  some  large  trees,  the  soil  having  been 
washed  away  by  the  river-floods,  causing  a  large  dry  roofed-in  chamber,  I  discovered 
several  most  beautifully  designed  wasp’s  nests.  The  nest,  of  which  I  give  an  illustration 
(p.  118),  is  composed  of  chewed  wood;  the  comb,  which  contains  about  a  dozen  cells,  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  nest,  and,  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  is  attended  by  one  wasp. 
The  genus,  Mr.  Waterhouse  tells  me,  is  Isclmogaster,  sp.  X 

27th,  28th. — The  event  of  the  day  was  a  visit  from  Billio,  who  brought  with  him  six 
Dusuns.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  Assistant-Resident  of 
Gaya,  who  was  visiting  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  some  of  the  Dusun  tribes  round 
about  the  mountain.  Billio  brought  news  of  a  fight  that  had  taken  place  at  a  tamel  just 
below  Melangkap  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Panataran,  in  which  a  Kapar  Dusun  had  been 
killed  by  a  Bungal  man.  The  Dusuns  of  the  two  villages  near  Melangkap  were  in  an 
excited  state,  and  had  collected  together  at  Melangkap  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
villagers  of  Bungal ;  but  discretion  overcame  valour,  and  they  disbanded  without  striking  a 
blow.  The  following  year,  however,  when  I  returned  from  Melangkap  from  Kiau,  a  small 
party,  composed  of  the  youth  of  three  villages — Kapar,  Teung,  and  Melangkap — were 
out  on  the  war-path.  After  hovering  round  about  the  outskirts  of  the  Bungal  village  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  they  returned  to  their  homes  without  the  desired  head,  and  doubtless 
they  will  make  expeditions  to  that  district  once  or  twice  a  year  until  they  are  able  to 
pounce  upon  some  unfortunate  individual  of  that  tribe.  I  should  think  that  head-hunting 
amongst  the  Dusuns  could  be  easily  stamped  out ;  but  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Company  to  locate  a  European  controlleur  somewhere  within  easy  distance  of  these 
tribes,  when  their  disputes  could  be  settled  before  they  led  to  bloodshed. 

The  native  custom  of  fining  those  who  have  the  balance  of  heads  in  their  favour,  and 
handing  over  the  said  fines  to  their  enemies  could,  I  believe,  be  carried  out  without  the  loss 
of  a  life  and  with  very  little  trouble.  The  officer  in  charge  formerly  living  in  Abai  has 
been  removed,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  govern  the  whole  of  this  large  district 
from  Pulo  Gaya,  which  is  an  impossibility,  as  the  officer  placed  there  has  not  sufficient 
time  at  his  disposal  to  travel  so  far.  Thus  the  Bajows  of  the  coast  have  full  scope  for 
their  cattle-lifting  propensities,  which  causes  frequent  murders  amongst  themselves  and 
bloodshed  between  them  and  the  Dusuns  inland.  Up  to  the  present  the  Kina  Balu 
Dusuns  have  never  had  their  affairs  settled ;  a  police  expedition  is  merely  a  raid  into  the 
district,  and  as  no  officer  is  stationed  in  the  country  afterwards,  little  good  accrues  from 
such  expeditions. 
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At  the  present  moment  the  Assistant-Resident  of  this  district  is  making  the  first  expe¬ 
dition  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  these  tribes.  In  the  ‘British  North  Borneo  Herald’  (July 
1887)  he  gives  an  interesting  description  of  his  journey  amongst  these  tribes  and  how  the 
“  Coast  and  Hill  Dusuns  laid  their  hands  on  the  stone,  swearing  eternal  friendship,” — the 
people  mentioned  being  the  villagers  of  Kiau,  Koung,  and  Labong  Labong,  and,  I  presume, 
the  Tawaran  Dusuns.  This  officer  was  only  in  the  district  a  few  days,  his  primary  object 
being  to  ascend  Kina  Balu,  swear  in  the  tribes,  and  settle  how  much  poll-tax  they  were  to 
pay  the  Government.  After  thus  settling  the  tribal  disputes,  some  Mohammedan  coast  chief 
will  be  sent  round  perhaps  once  a  year  to  settle  all  disputes  and  collect  the  poll-tax ;  as  I 
have  already  given  my  opinion  as  to  the  placing  of  these  gentry  over  Pagan  tribes,  I  need 
not  write  further.  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that  the  very  tribes  which  this  officer  visited,  and 
settled  their  tribal  disputes,  made  a  head-hunting  raid  the  following  spring.  Thus  it 
is  my  opinion  that  Officials’  visits  once  in  five  or  six  years  are  worse  than  useless,  as  they 
disturb  the  people  for  the  time  being ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  expect  semibarbaric  tribes  to 
Avait  for  years  to  have  their  disputes  settled,  so  the  result  is  that  they  take  the  law  into 
their  oavu  hands  and  frequent  blood-feuds  ensue.  As  the  path  is  cut  over  the  hills, 
Billio  is  able  to  return  to  Melangkap  to-day,  avoiding  the  break-neck  journey  in  the  course 
of  the  Panataran. 

1st  March. — To-day  I  have  succeeded  in  shooting  two  birds  Avhich  up  to  this  have  by 
their  vigilance  escaped.  One  is  the  Kingfisher  already  mentioned,  which  occasionally  flies 
SAviftly  past  our  camp ;  the  other  is  a  curious  fork-tailed  bird,  white  and  black,  and  turned 
out  to  be  a  neAv  species,  named  Henicurus  borneensis.  The  Kingfisher  is  a  well-knoA\Tn 
species,  Alcedo  euryzona.  This  bird  has  been  the  cause  of  great  excitement,  as  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  new  species.  A  pair  used  to  pass  our  camp  nearly  every  morning  before  it  was 
fairly  light,  so,  to  intercept  them,  I  used  to  wait  on  a  rock  in  the  river,  AAdiere  the  Chinaman 
used  to  bring  me  my  early  cup  of  chocolate,  Avaiting  for  my  little  friends  to  pass ;  but  I 
never  could  get  a  shot,  as  the  bird  altered  its  course  into  the  forest  on  seeing  me.  One 
morning,  hoAvever,  I  was  eating  my  breakfast  as  usual  Avith  my  gun  ready,  Avlien  a  AA7histle 
warned  me  just  in  time  to  get  a  snap  shot,  Avhen  the  cheers  of  the  Chinaman  told  me  that 
the  bird  Avas  at  last  mine. 

To-day  the  Kadyans  brought  in  a  handsome  neAv  Flycatcher  ( Stopcirolci  cerviniventris), 
which  I  have  figured  opposite  page  40. 

3rd. — The  birds  collected  to-day  are  pair  of  fine  Bamboo  Partridges,  Bambusicolct 
erythrophrys,  and  a  Cuckoo  Skrike,  Artamides  normani,  both  neAv  species.  The  Partridge 
is  a  handsome  bird,  and  in  the  distribution  of  markings  is  someAvhat  like  the  Avell- 
knoAvn  French  Red-legged  Partridge, — the  feathers  on  the  flanks  are  beautifully  marked 
Avith  black  and  Avhite,  the  general  colouring  is  of  a  deep  reddish  faAvn  on  the  breast,  the  back 
being  black  and  broAvn.  This  Partridge  Avas  rare  and  very  difficult  to  obtain,  frequenting 
as  it  does  the  impenetrable  bamboo-jungle  AArhich  clothes  the  slopes  of  these  steep  hills. 
It  is  useless  to  set  traps,  as  the  country  over  Avhich  it  rambles  is  so  vast.  The  three  specimens 
collected  by  me  Avere  shot  by  the  same  Kadyan,  and  Avere  the  only  ones  obtained. 

4th,  5th. — I  have  been  busy  making  a  sketch  of  the  huge  buttress-shaped  end  of  Kina 
Balu  from  the  top  of  the  spur  above  the  camp.  During  my  sketching  the  formation  of 
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nebulous  matter  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  clouds  at  the  base  of  Kina  Balu.  “  A  hazy 
point  barely  perceptible — a  little  wreath  of  mist,  increasing  in  volume  and  becoming  darker 
and  denser,  until  it  obscures  a  bare  portion  of  the  heavens.  It  throws  itself  into  fantastic 
shapes,  gathers  glory  from  the  sun,  is  borne  onward  by  the  wind ;  and  perhaps  as  it  gradually 
came,  it  gradually  disappears.”  Thus  were  the  clouds  being  formed  on  the  sides  and 
amongst  the  ravines  of  Kina  Balu,  where,  before  mid-day,  they  had  grown,  spread,  and 
enveloped  the  whole  of  this  mighty  mountain. 

6th. — I  have  four  specimens  of  a  beautiful  green-coloured  bird  to-day,  Psarisomus 
psittacinus ;  though  not  new,  it  is  the  first  time  the  bird  has  been  recorded  from  Borneo. 
The  plumage  of  this  Boatbill  is  bright  emerald-green  on  the  back  and  breast,  the  chin  is 
yellow,  head  black  and  separated  from  the  back  by  a  white  collar  of  silky  feathers,  the  tail 
being  long  and  bright  blue.  The  bill  in  this  family  (the  Ewrylcemidce)  is  nearly  always  a 
wonderful  piece  of  colouring ;  in  some  species  of  a  delicate  turquoise-blue,  in  Psarisomus  it 
is  all  shades  of  bright  green  and  yellow,  but  becomes  black  shortly  after  death,  when  the 
beauty  of  the  bird  is  thus  somewhat  spoilt. 

Five  Dusuns  arrived  just  before  dark  in  the  usual  downpour,  for  though  I  have  not 
troubled  the  reader  with  daily  accounts  of  the  rainfall,  the  weather  has  been  no  better.  The 
Dusuns  brought  with  them  a  quantity  of  damar,  some  bamboo-joints,  a  few  strips  of  rattan, 
and  some  dried  palm-leaves.  They  were  busy  until  dark  making  torches,  which  they  did 
by  pounding  the  resin  and  filling  up  the  bamboo-joints  with  the  powder,  first  inserting  a 
wick  of  dried  palm-leaves ;  after  satisfying  themselves  that  these  torches  would  burn  freely — 
some  making  two  each — they  proceeded  to  split  the  rattans  and  cut  them  into  lengths  of 
four  feet.  After  all  their  preparations  were  complete  they  sat  down  and  waited  patiently 
until  it  was  pitch  dark — some  searching  for  the  empty  meat-tins  about  the  camp,  for  which 
they  gave  us  a  few  vegetables.  About  half-past  seven  they  lit  up  their  torches  and  com¬ 
menced  a  frog-hunt  in  the  river  :  being  interested  in  their  movements,  I  followed  these  men 
some  distance  down  stream.  The  frogs,  or  “  Bunong  ”  as  these  reptiles  are  called  by  the 
Dusuns,  were  to  be  found  sitting  on  the  rocks  in  the  river,  and  remained  perfectly  still  in 
the  bright  torchlight,  when  the  Dusuns  were  able  to  secure  them  easily  with  their  free 
hand.  As  each  “  Bunong  ”  was  secured  he  was  threaded  through  the  middle  on  the  strip 
of  rattan,  until  the  length  was  filled  ;  then  another  was  ready.  These  men  would  arrive  in 
Melangkap  at  daylight  on  the  morrow,  and  with  luck  they  would  have  several  yards  of 
threaded  “  Bunongs  ”  all  alive  and  kicking.  The  wretched  frogs,  after  this  most  unpleasant 
treatment,  are  cleaned  and  boiled,  and  much  relished  by  the  Dusuns.  What  a  scarcity  of 
food !  To  think  that  these  men  would  travel  the  whole  night  down  the  break-neck  course  of 
the  Panataran  in  search  of  a  few  meals  off  frogs !  I  made  several  Bunong-hunts  after  this 
with  the  aid  of  candles,  and  secured  several  species  of  these  reptiles :  one  species,  Ixalus 
lalopalmatus,  sp.  nov.,  is  especially  interesting ;  the  feet  being  provided  with  large  discs, 
with  which  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  rocks.  This  frog  frequents  the  rocks  in  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  river;  the  foot  being  highly  developed,  it  is  able  to  fix  itself  firmly  to 
the  rocks  without  danger  of  being  Avashed  away.  Another  neAv  species  thus  collected 
was  a  very  long-legged  frog  ( Bana  whiteheadi) :  some  small  reddish-coloured  toads,  JBufo 
leptopus’,  these  the  Dusuns  avoided,  saying  that  they  Avere  poisonous.  The  Dusun,  I 
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always  notice,  turns  up  his  nose  and  makes  grimaces  when  discussing  any  animal  that  he 
cannot  eat. 

7th. — To-day  one  of  the  Kadyans  brought  in  three  curious  birds;  they  have  been 
placed  by  Dr.  Sharpe  in  a  new  genus,  Clilamydoclicera  (sp.  jefferyi).  The  plumage  of  the 
male  is  light  pearly  grey,  with  a  broad  black  band  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast ;  throat 
and  forehead  ochreous  yellow ;  wings  black.  The  female  is  marked  the  same,  but  the 
general  colouring  is  brownish  ochre.  This  genus  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  family  of 
Carpophagidce. 

8th. — The  only  event  of  the  day  has  been  the  collecting  for  the  first  time  in  Borneo  of 
a  Shrike-Tit,  Pterutliius  ceralatus. 

9th,  10th. — The  Panataran  has  been  in  high  flood  all  day,  and  is  the  colour  of  coffee. 
Our  food  is  getting  short,  which  is  rather  alarming,  as  the  Dusuns  and  Billio  will  find 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  us. 

11th. — River  still  in  high  flood ;  rice  stock  getting  very  low.  To-morrow  I  have 
resolved  if  possible  to  send  three  of  the  Kadyans  back  to  Melangkap.  Three  Dusuns  came 
in  before  dark ;  they  want  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  stream  to  visit  a  cave  for  birds’  nests, 
but  as  the  river  is  too  high  they  cannot  go  any  further.  I  have  to-day  a  very  interesting 
bird,  Tarsiger  hodgsoni,  hitherto  known  only  from  the  Himalayas. 

12th. — Sent  off  three  Kadyans  with  a  Dusun  and  a  load  of  birds’  skins  to  Melangkap. 
The  river  fell  a  foot  in  the  night,  but  during  the  day  it  rained  heavily  and  drizzled  during 
the  intervals,  so  we  were  unable  to  leave  the  camp,  the  two  Dusuns  spending  the  day 
with  us.  There  are  several  small  caves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  camp,  formed,  not  by 
the  agency  of  water,  but  by  huge  rocks  which  have  been  displaced  and  fallen  from  the 
slopes  above,  thus  forming  caverns.  I  have  read  several  accounts  of  the  caves  found  on 
Kina  Balu,  but  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  there  are  none,  those  mentioned  being  merely 
huge  rocks  that  have  become  displaced  and  remain  tilted  in  such  a  position  as  to  form  a 
shelter.  The  well-known  cave  near  the  summit  is  merely  a  collection  of  rocks  that  have 
tumbled  together,  forming  a  good-sized  apartment.  The  caves  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
frequented  by  dozens  of  small  black  Swiftlets,  Collocalia  linchi.  Though  I  see  numbers  of 
Cypselus  infumatus  flying  about  in  the  evening,  they  do  not  nest  in  these  holes. 

loth. — The  Dusun  porters  arrived  soon  after  mid-day ;  the  river,  though  still 
unpleasantly  high,  will,  they  think,  allow  of  our  return  to-morrow,  as  we  are  to 
follow  its  course  for  a  short  distance  only,  and  then  strike  the  path  which  they  have 
cut  for  us. 

14tli. — We  left  the  camp  at  7  A.M.,  after  having  risen  early  and  packed  up  the 
waterproof  roofing,  cooking-utensils,  &c.,  &c. ;  it  always  takes  quite  an  hour  packing  up  the 
camp  necessaries  that  you  are  unable  to  put  qp  the  night  before.  When  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  path,  after  many  plunges  into  the  cold  waters  of  the  Panataran,  we  found  this 
much-talked-of  path  was  hardly  worthy  of  the  name :  most  native  paths  over  these  hills  are 
little  better  than  those  which  the  wild  pigs  make  for  themselves.  Where  the  bamboo-growth 
is  thick,  the  Dusuns  burrow  a  tunnel  through  it,  which  is  most  trying  to  the  traveller,  who 
has  to  walk  doubled  up,  the  tough  bamboo  twining  round  his  legs  and  neck.  This  path  led 
up  and  down  the  spurs,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  3  o’clock  that  we  reached  Melangkap, 
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utterly  exhausted.  Thus  to-day  we  have  accomplished  in  a  few  hours  the  same  distance,  over 
a  slightly  less  trying  country,  which  under  the  Sultan’s  guidance  took  us  a  day  and  a  half. 

The  Thumb-Hadji  left  in  charge  of  my  baggage  has  collected  a  number  of  birds,  but 
all  are  badly  skinned.  There  are,  however,  two  specimens,  the  only  ones  as  yet  obtained, 
of  a  new  Sparrow-Hawk  (Accipiter  rufotibialis). 

15th. — The  whole  day  has  been  passed  by  us  bartering  with  the  Husuns  for  rice,  and 
in  the  end  we  only  secured  sufficient  for  seven  days,  and  this  at  an  exorbitant  price,  so  after 
this  is  finished  we  must  return  to  the  coast. 

16th. — The  Melangkaps  are  anxious  to  make  brothers  of  our  party,  and  are  going  to 
sacrifice  a  cow  to  celebrate  this  occasion.  Their  object  in  doing  this  is  to  make  us,  by 
accepting  their  gifts  of  food  and  returning  other  like  presents,  vow  always  to  be  friendly 
Avith  the  tribe,  and  in  our  absence  never  to  do  them  any  harm.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
aborigines  of  Borneo  believe  that  people  have  power  over  each  other  though  separated  by 
many  miles.  This  of  course  was  at  one  time,  and  is  even  noAv,  the  belief  of  the  ignorant 
even  in  enlightened  England. 

17th. — The  Dusuns  killed  the  coav  to-day,  and  presented  us  with  one  of  the  legs  :  they 
have  also  given  me  a  quantity  of  rice,  every  household  in  the  village  presenting  us  with  a 
small  quantity.  When  the  evening  meal  came,  I  ate  my  beef  and  rice  surrounded  by  all 
the  chief  men  of  the  village  ;  I  also  had  to  drink  some  of  their  disagreeable  “  tuak.”  In 
return  I  did  my  best  AAnth  the  small  stock  of  provisions  at  my  disposal,  but  I  had  still  two 
bottles  of  “  Three  Star  Brandy,”  which  could  not  have  been  more  appreciated.  Before  the 
feast  was  over,  several  of  the  Dusun  nobility  were  intoxicated  ;  when  they  shortly  afterwards 
started  for  their  homes,  they  returned,  only  to  start  for  their  homes  again.  Later  in  the 
evening  we  were  visited  by  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  tribe,  Avhen  several  youths  per¬ 
formed  their  monotonous  dance.  The  success  of  the  evening  was  Billio’s  performance,  which 
delighted  everyone,  and  it  Avas  not  until  nearly  midnight  that  the  festivities  came  to  an  end. 

The  only  unpleasantness  caused  by  these  festivities  Avas  that  I  received  on  the  22nd 
March  a  letter  from  the  Assistant-Resident,  on  the  day  he  left  Tambatuan  for  the  coast,  in 
Avhich  he  said  that  he  had  heard  that  Ave  had  eaten  the  Company’s  poll-tax  cow,  and  he 
thought  that  my  men  had  been  imposing  on  our  Melangkap  friends  by  pretending  that  we 
Avere  North  Borneo  Company’s  officials.  This'  gentleman  also  advised  me  to  cut  their 
Avages,  as  the  value  of  the  coav  Avould  go  to  our  debit  Avhen  Ave  returned  to  Gaya — and 
civilization.  As  the  Melangkaps  had  never  once  received  a  visit  from  any  North  Borneo 
Company’s  official,  I  failed  to  understand  hoAv  the  defunct  and  devoured  coav  belonged  to 
the  Company.  I  am  sure  when  travelling  in  North  Borneo  I  have  always  been  most  careful 
to  let  the  aborigines  knoAv  that  I  had  no  connection  Avith  the  Company  Avhatever,  as  I 
imagined  by  doing  this  I  should  meet  with  a  better  reception  than  if  I  posed  as  one  of  the 
Company’s  officials.  HoAA7ever,  on  receipt  of  this  letter  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  head  men — 
the  knights  of  the  three-stars-brandy  brand, — and  through  Billio  the  interpreter  I  asked 
them  Avhether  they  gave  us  that  coav’s  leg  believing  that  Ave  had  any  connection  Avith  the 
Company ;  to  this  they  replied  they  sacrificed  the  said  coav  to  bind  us  as  their  friends,  and 
that  we  were  “  Orang  Labuan.”  After  all,  a  coav’s  leg  is  not  a  very  serious  loss.  I  should 
have  refused  to  pay  the  Assistant-Resident  for  any  other  portions,  as  the  Dusuns  ate  the  rest. 
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I  remained  in  Melangkap  until  the  7 th  of  April,  not  being  able  to  make  any  more 
expeditions  to  the  mountain,  as  I  had  barely  sufficient  cloth  to  pay  my  way  to  the  coast. 
So  I  sent  Nyhan  and  two  other  Kadyans  to  the  village  of  Teung,  where  they  remained  a 
few  days,  collecting  specimens  of  Dendrocitta  cinerascens,  and  one  specimen  of  a  Timeliine 
bird,  the  only  one  obtained  in  Borneo  ( Stachyris  poliocephala).  They  also  procured  a  pair  of 
Pitta  arcuata,  one  of  the  handsomest  species  in  this  genus,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Our  relations  with  the  Melangkaps  were  most  friendly ;  they  visited  us  nearly  every 
day,  generally  towards  evening,  after  the  day’s  work  was  over.  The  young  women,  Kratas 
especially,  took  a  great  interest  in  my  Chinese  servant,  who,  I  may  mention,  is  a  very 
handsome  Chinaman.  Kratas  flirts  so  openly  with  him  that  her  little  boy  of  a  husband  is 
getting  quite  nasty,  and  one  evening  insisted  on  sitting  in  our  private  apartment,  from 
which  at  last  he  was  forcibly  ejected  by  the  Chinaman,  who  is  very  powerful.  This  so 
upset  the  youth,  that  in  future  he  always  came  armed,  with  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  and 
I  believe  with  little  provocation  these  youths  would  have  attacked  the  Chinaman. 

We  made  daily  expeditions  to  the  forest  near  Melangkap  and  collected  many  good 
birds,  including  Mubigula  montis ,  Ilarpactes  orescius,  and  the  female  of  a  new  Trogon,  since 
named  Harpactes  vidua  ;  the  male  of  this  species  up  to  the  present  has  not  been  discovered. 
On  the  evening  before  we  left,  Nyhan  secured  a  pair  of  a  beautiful  little  green  Finch, 
ChloTura  lorneensis  (see  illustration  facing  p.  96). 

I  now  exchanged  most  of  the  things  I  did  not  want  to  take  back  with  me  with  the 
Dusuns  for  food.  Meat-tins  still  fetch  a  good  price  in  exchange  for  vegetables,  but  tins 
that  have  good  lids  are  much  valued  :  a  few  small  medicine-bottles  being  highly  prized,  so 
much  so  that  the  following  year  I  brought  a  few  dozens  with  me.  t 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  find  enough  goods  to  pay  the  Dusuns  to 
carry  our  baggage  to  the  coast ;  but  with  old  clothes,  tins,  bottles,  and  other  rubbish  I  was 
able  to  satisfy  the  porters.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April  the  porters  were  paid  off 
and  their  packs  tied  up,  which  now  consist  of  light  bulky  parcels  of  bird-skins.  I  left  a 
few  pounds  of  shot  with  a  Dusun,  which  he  faithfully  took  care  of  and  returned  to  me  the 
following  year. 

The  next  morning  the  Avhole  village  remained  at  home  to  see  us  start,  and  many  were 
the  salutations  of  “  Passi  passi !  ”  (“  Good-bye !  ”)  we  received  on  starting ;  and  we  promised 
to  return  the  following  year. 

The  Dusuns  carried  my  collection  to  Billio’s  village  on  four  buffaloes  :  one  of  the  men, 
being  evidently  a  new  hand  on  buffalo-back,  fell  off  four  times,  and  arrived  at  our  resting- 
place  for  the  night  a  mass  of  mud ;  his  buffalo  sat  down  in  the  river  at  each  crossing,  so 
the  old  man  in  his  rage  drove  his  spear  through  the  animal’s  ear.  We  took  a  short  cut 
across  the  hills  after  fording  the  Panataran  some  distance  below  Melangkap,  and  in  the 
evening  were  far  on  the  other  side  of  Ghinambur.  The  river  was  much  higher  than  when 
we  came,  and  at  two  fords  the  Chinaman  got  into  difficulties.  The  dog  Jack  became  quite 
clever  at  crossing  the  river,  and  would  go  well  above  the  ford  before  attempting  to  cross. 
With  a  little  more  water  the  Tampassuk  would  have  been  unfordable.  I  often  thought 
when  travelling  along  this  river  what  an  excellent  trout-  or  salmon-river  it  would  make, 
some  of  the  pools  being  perfect  for  casting. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  9th  we  arrived  once  more  at  the  Bajow  campongs,  where  I  had 
my  birds  carefully  dried,  as  some  were  wet  from  the  frequent  immersions  in  the  Tampassuk, 
though  carefully  packed  in  waterproof  bags.  Here  I  purchased  a  large  canoe-shaped  boat, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Bajows,  a  “  pakarangan,”  in  which  we  paddled  down  the  Tampassuk 
and  sailed  round  to  Abai,  where  I  had  left  a  few  provisions  and  some  boxes,  in  which  we 
repacked  our  precious  birds. 

The  next  morning  we  sailed  for  Pulo  Gaya.  Billio  accompanied  us,  as  he  wished  to 
invest  his  wages  in  trade-goods  and  also  to  visit  Patatan ;  he  had  a  sharp  attack  of  jungle- 
fever  during  the  night,  so  had  to  be  looked  after.  The  next  morning,  before  daylight,  the 
sea  became  rough,  so  we  had  to  paddle  hard  for  the  mouth  of  the  Menkabong  river, 
and  steered  safely  into  the  somewhat  dangerous  entrance.  The  wind  blew  half  a  gale 
during  the  day,  so  we  had  to  pass  our  time  in  idleness  on  the  sea-shore.  Towards  evening 
the  wind  moderated  and  the  otf-shore  breeze  sprang  up,  so  we  set  sail,  and  before  morning 
had  rounded  the  dangerous  headland  into  Gaya  Bay,  where  dozens  of  Frigate-birds  were 
busy  fishing  round  about  the  islands  there.  The  view  of  Kina  Balu  in  the  bright  silvery 
moonlight,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  superb  ;  and  these  nights,  calmly  sailing  down  the  coast, 
are  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  a  naturalist’s  travels.  After  resting  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  Gaya,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Labuan  by  the  Kilias  and  Mempakol. 
We  reached  Labuan  in  a  week  from  the  Tampassuk,  having  frequently  to  take  refuge  in  the 
estuaries  of  the  rivers  during  the,  at  times,  violent  winds.  My  Chinese  servant  was  seized 
with  a  violent  attack  of  fever  two  days  after  reaching  Labuan,  and  could  hardly  stir  for 
three  days.  I  rather  benefited  by  the  change  to  the  cooler  mountain  climate. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  were  most  interesting  to  naturalists,  as  this  was  the 
first  collection  of  importance  from  the  highlands  of  Borneo,  and  was  sufficient  to  prove  the 
close  affinity  that  exists  between  the  fauna  of  highland  Borneo  and  the  great  Himalayan 
chain,  leaving  little  doubt  that  Kina  Balu  has  received  its  ornis  from  that  great  region. 
But  though  the  results  of  this  expedition  were  beyond  my  anticipation,  I  was  by  no  means 
satisfied,  for  though  we  had  collected  amongst  the  highlands  of  Kina  Balu,  we  had  utterly 
failed  to  reach  the  higher  altitudes  of  that  great  mountain. 

For  information  concerning  the  collections  made,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers, 
by  eminent  specialists  in  zoology,  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused 
for  giving  a  short  summary  of  the  results  of  this,  my  first  expedition  to  Kina  Balu. 

We  were  away  from  Labuan  from  the  25th  January  until  the  16th  April,  of  which 
time  eight  weeks  were  spent  in  bird-collecting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melangkap  and 
amongst  the  mountain  spurs.  During  this  period  we  collected  some  300  birds,  eighteen  of 
which  were  new  to  science,  and  many  others  added  to  the  ornis  of  Borneo  for  the  first  time. 
The  Calyptomena  and  the  Arachnothera  would  have  been  a  sufficient  reward  in  themselves. 
Besides  birds,  I  had  several  new  mammals,  including  two  new  squirrels  and  several  rats. 
There  were  also  four  new  reptiles — a  Draco,  a  snake,  and  two  new  frogs ;  and  six  new 
butterflies,  four  of  which  were  Papilios.  During  the  month  spent  by  us  amongst  the  defiles 
of  Kina  Balu  we  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  almost  incessant  rain,  not  having  more  than 
three  really  fine  days  and  many  entirely  wet  ones.  The  time  during  which  rain  fell — roughly 
speaking — averaged  seven  hours  per  diem.  With  fine  weather  our  collections,  especially  of 
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insects,  would  have  been  larger ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  fine  weather  ever  occurs  for  any 
lengthened  period  in  the  vicinity  of  this  mountain,  Kina  Balu’s  great  height  being  sufficient 
to  attract  all  the  rain  in  its  district.  With  good  food  one  would  be  able  to  do  more,  but 
half-starved,  living  on  tinned  provisions  entirely,  in  this  miserably  damp  climate,  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  the  steepest  and  roughest  of  mountains  for  our  collecting-grounds,  it  took 
no  little  persuading  and  bribing,  by  the  gathering  of  some  of  Nature’s  prizes,  to  keep  my 
energy  and  spirits  up  to  the  mark.  I  am  sure  the  Kadyans,  who  were  not  buoyed  up  with 
the  keen  interest  in  the  collections  being  formed,  had  a  most  miserable  time  of  it.  Several 
of  these  men  had  been  with  me  a  considerable  time  ;  by  treating  them  with  kindness  and 
consideration  I  always  found  them  willing  to  do  their  best  to  please  me,  though  towards 
each  other  they  are  excessively  selfish.  On  arriving  at  a  village  I  have  seen  two  men 
drink  the  contents  of  a  large  coconut,  while  a  third,  equally  thirsty,  would  not  be  offered  a 
drop,  though  these  men  had  been  travelling  companions  for  months  :  this  is  the  sort  of 
good  fellowship  that  exists  amongst  natives  ! 

By  this  expedition  I  was  able  to  gain  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  necessary 
goods  required  for  barter ;  I  also  assured  myself  that  to  be  successful  it  would  be  indispens¬ 
able  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  rice  from  the  coast,  as  it  Avas  impossible  to  provide  more  than 
one  or  tAvo  mouths  Avith  rice  obtainable  in  the  villages.  Having  once  succeeded  in  getting 
the  coast  people  to  carry  my  baggage,  I  Avas  also  the  better  able  to  arrange  Avith  them 
the  folloAving  December.  In  concluding  this  chapter  I  beg  to  commend  the  small  Grey 
Hornbill  to  the  attention  of  future  travellers,  for,  although  I  made  another  expedition 
up  the  Panataran  the  folloAving  year,  I  never  once  suav  or  heard  this  bird  again.  The 
male  of  Ilarpactes  vidua  is  also  to  be  found  in  this  same  district,  and  would  be  an 
interesting  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALAWAN.  —  SULUS.  —  THEIR  CUSTOMS.  —  DUSUNS.  —  ORANG-UTAN.  —  THE 
‘  ROYALIST.’ — BALABAC. — TAGUSO. — THE  STORE. — CHINESE. —  SULU  THIEVES. —  TRADE. — TRADE 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SULU  AND  DUSUN. — THE  RANEE. — BIRDS. — A  TROPICAL  FOREST. — INLAND 
DUSUNS. — THEIR  CHIEF. — BLEGI. — EXPEDITION  INLAND. — SLAVES. — TWOSSONG’s  VENDETTA. — 

RETURN  TO  BLEGI. — MEGAPODES. HEREDITARY  RESEMBLANCE  OF  BUTTERFLIES. — MIMICS  AND 

THEIR  SURROUNDINGS. — CUCKOOS. — RETURN  OF  THE  ‘ROYALIST.’ — VISIT  THE  NORTHERN  COAST. 

HE  Island  of  Palawan,  Palauan,  or  Paragua  is  situated  some 
90  miles  to  the  north  of  Borneo.  Geographically  speaking,  Pala¬ 
wan  belongs  to  the  Philippine  group,  being,  like  those  islands,  of 
later  volcanic  origin.  Its  fanna,  however,  has  been  received  from 
both  Borneo  and  the  Philippines,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  its 
zoological  productions  have  undoubtedly  been  received  from  the 
first-named  island.  This  has  been  carefully  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Zoological  Society 
(April,  1889).  Thus  we  may  conclude  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty  that  Palawan  has  been,  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  world’s  history,  joined 
to  Borneo  and  perhaps  also  to  the  Philippines,  and  for  a  considerably  longer  period  formed 
part  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo. 

Palawan  is  about  275  miles  long,  the  breadth  varying  from  6  to  26  miles.  To  the 
north  it  is  connected  with  the  Philippines  by  a  collection  of  islands — the  Calamianes.  To 
the  south  the  islands  of  Balahac,  BaUimbanga'n,  and  Banguey  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
connecting-links  with  Borneo.  The  depth  of  the  sea  at  the  southern  end  is  only 
100  fathoms,  while  at  the  northern  extremity  a  deep  channel  of  722  fathoms  divides 
Palawan  from  the  Philippines. 

The  coasts  are  dangerous  to  navigators,  being  a  network  of  coral  reefs,  over  which  the 
sea  often  breaks.  These  reefs  rise  like  walls  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  deep  channels 
often  running  in  close  to  the  shore. 

Through  the  centre  of  Palawan  run  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  active.  The  alluvial  washings  from  these  mountains  have  formed  extensive 
plains  on  the  southern  coast ;  but  the  plains  are  not  so  great  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
the  mountains  at  times  rise  from  the  sea-coast :  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  violence 
of  the  China  Sea,  which  breaks  with  full  force  on  this  coast. 

The  plains  that  extend  in  some  places  on  the  southern  coast  to  a  distance  of  four  or 
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five  miles  before  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  reached  have  been  formed  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  coral  reefs.  The  country  directly  behind  Taguso  is  level  for  about  two  miles 
inland,  where  a  sudden  rise  of  about  twenty  feet  takes  place,  when  another  extensive  plain 
stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Land-making  in  Palawan  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  by  the  mangrove-swamps, 
which  are  unable  to  stretch  out  to  sea,  chiefly  owing  to  the  coral  formation  around  the 
coasts — these  great  land-makers  being  unable  to  do  much,  except  in  protected  bays  or 
straits,  where  the  mud  collected  is  not  washed  aw’ay  by  storms.  The  great  makers  of  these 
plains  are  the  small  rivers,  which  do  not  build  up  land  so  much  by  their  fluviatile  deposits, 
but  chiefly  through  the  opposing  action  of  the  sea  itself.  To  explain  my  meaning  the 
better  I  have  drawn  the  accompanying  diagram. 


The  river  flowing  in  a  direct  line  into  the  sea  meets  with  the  opposing  waters,  and  by 
this  action  a  sand-bar  is  formed  directly  across  the  mouth.  The  course  of  these  rivers 
being  short,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  force  of  their  flow  is  small,  so  that  the  bar 
is  formed  close  to  the  shore,  unlike  the  great  Bornean  rivers,  where  the  bar  may  extend 
several  miles  out  to  sea.  This  bar  once  formed,  the  river’s  force  is  insufficient  to  disperse 
it,  so  it  gradually  increases,  by  sand  and  coral  debris  thrown  up  by  the  sea  and  by  an 
occasional  tree-trunk.  Soon  the  river’s  course  flows  to  the  right  or  left  and  runs  parallel 
with  the  bar ;  the  force  being  insufficient  to  keep  open  two  mouths,  the  unused  channel 
gradually  becomes  blocked.  The  river  gradually  increases  its  length,  running  parallel  with 
the  bar,  easily  cutting  away  the  sandy  shore  against  which  its  course  is  now  directed. 
Meanwhile  the  further  extremity  of  the  bar  has  become  joined  to  the  mainland,  and 
shortly  supports  a  vigorous  vegetable  growth  of  plants  and  shrubs  especially  adapted  to  the 
shore.  Amongst  these  plants  I  must  especially  mention  a  long  rope-like  stemmed  convol¬ 
vulus  with  pretty  pink  flowers — the  runners  of  this  plant  attaining  a  length  of  30  yards  or 
more,  rooted  here  and  there  along  their  length  in  the  sand.  When  once  such  a  growth 
becomes  established,  our  sand-bar  is  substantially  strengthened.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
bank,  at  the  point  where  the  river  formerly  debouched,  has  been  gradually  weakened  by  the 
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swirl  of  the  waters  past  it,  ancl  a  large  pond  has  been  formed  by  this  action ;  the  opposite 
side  has  become  shallow  and  silted  up  by  disuse.  When  the  first  flood  comes  down  with 
a  rush,  it  breaks  through  at  the  weakest  point  (marked  x ),  which  is  the  worn-away  bank 
directly  in  front,  and  once  more  the  river  runs  straight  out  to  sea.  The  old  course  along 
the  sand-bar  is  now  strengthened  by  the  vegetable  growth,  numerous  trunks  of  trees,  and 
other  drift  washed  up  by  the  sea,  and,  being  no  longer  used,  is  gradually  blocked  up  by 
vegetable  debris  and  reclaimed  by  the  forest.  These  operations  are  continued  as  long  as  the 
coral  banks  make  the  sea  sufficiently  shallow.  Series  of  shallow  depressions  may  now  be 
counted  hundreds  of  yards  inland ;  those  still  further  away  from  the  sea  have  long  since  been 
blocked  by  alluvial  deposits  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  and  now  support  a  tropical 
forest  growth.  Large  ponds  of  salt  water  may  occasionally  be  seen  divided  from  the  sea  by 
a  few  yards  of  sandy  beach :  these  have  been  formed  by  the  rivers,  and  are  probably  the 
result  of  a  longer  period  elapsing  before  the  river  burst  through  the  sand-bank ;  thus  the 
pond  is  greatly  enlarged. 

Coral  rock  may  be  found  below  the  subsoil  some  distance  inland  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches.  The  highest  mountain  in  Palawan  is  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  is  known  as  Kalamutan  by  the  Sulus ;  the  altitude  is  given  in  the  charts  as 
6500  feet;  a  sketch  of  this  mountain  I  have  given,  showing  its  undoubted  volcanic 
formation.  The  sea-coast  is  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  forest,  which  has  been  left  by  the 
Sulus  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind ;  behind  this  fringe  are  clearings  for  rice-cultivation 
or  lalang-grass  covered  plains  ;  beyond  are  the  mountains,  mostly  covered  with  forest  at  the 
summits,  but  cleared  by  the  Dusuns  where  the  slopes  are  easy. 

The  southern  end  of  Palawan  is  inhabited  by  two  races — the  Sulus  and  the  Dusuns — 
a  s\rbclass  of  the  Sulu  (the  Orang  Sungei)  and  of  the  Dusuu  (a  wandering  forest  race  which 
is  unnamed,  equivalent  to  the  Jakuns  of  the  Malay  States  or  the  Peluans  of  Borneo). 
First  let  us  discuss  the  Sulus.  This  race  of  people  inhabit  the  coast,  and  are  mostly 
emigrants  from  the  Sulu  Islands,  from  whence  they  have  flocked  to  the  south-western  part 
of  Palawan,  being  one  of  the  few  places  left  where  they  can  live — as  I  shall  presently  show 
— without  exertion,  and  where  murderers  and  thieves  can  brave  the  sun’s  light.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  (1887)  the  Spaniards  had  no  forts  or  “  Controlleurs  ”  for  some  sixty  miles  east 
of  Taguso,  and  Sidanow  on  the  opposite  coast  wa's  their, most  western  point,  so  that  beyond 
these  limits  the  Sulu  dwelt  undisturbed  by  law  and  order.  The  Sulu  is  well  built  and  wiry, 
though  short ;  his  complexion  is  much  lighter  than  other  races  in  the  Archipelago.  His 
character  is  treacherous,  making  one  always  doubtful  of  his  intentions,  whether  friendly  or 
otherwise ;  but  he  is,  as  a  rule,  polite,  and  a  pleasant  fellow  to  meet.  Several  Sulus  in 
Palawan  did  their  best  to  assist  me,  one  man  especially  doing  a  great  deal  for  me ;  but 
these  are  the  better  class  of  Sulu,  often  the  sons  of  the  old  nobility.  The  most  objectionable 
class  of  Sulu  are  the  slaves  and  retainers  of  these  men  :  they  are  often  the  offspring  of  the 
Orang  Sungei,  and  are  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  some  being,  like  the  Bajows,  nearly  black. 
These  men  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  swaggering  lot  of  cut-throats,  Avhose  hands  are  on 
their  “  barongs  ”,  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  they  are  rank  thieves,  and  are  quite  willing  to 
back  up  their  thefts  with  murder.  The  Sulu  costume  is  decidedly  original :  their  garments 
are  generally  made  of  good  yellowish-coloured  cloth,  and  often  of  gaudy  silks  or  satins. 
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The  jacket  is  short,  with  very  tight  sleeves,  and  ornamented  down  the  front  with  cross 
braids  and  buttons,  which  are  often  of  gold.  Their  trousers  are  either  of  the  loose  Chinese 
pattern  or  of  the  Suln  cut,  which  is  decidedly  peculiar.  The  seat  is  enormously  bagged 
and  contains  enough  material  for  another  pair;  below  the  knee  they  are  as  tight  as  they 
are  loose  elsewhere,  buttoned  halfway  up  the  outside  of  the  leg,  and  barred  with  black 
stitching.  Round  the  Avaist  is  wound  in  many  folds  bands  of  gaudy-coloured  cloth,  the 
object  of  this  being  as  a  protection  from  each  other’s  “barongs,”  Avhich  weapon  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  butcher’s  cleaver.  A  turban  completes  the  dress  of  the  Sulu,  Avhich  is 


often  a  Battak  head-cloth,  Avorked  by  the  Avomen  in  silks.  The  Sulu  is  such  a  treacherous 
scoundrel  himself,  and  has  generally  a  vendetta  hanging  over  him,  that  he  imagines  everyone 
he  meets  to  be  the  same,  and  consequently  is  never  seen  Avithout  his  Aveapons,  Avhich 
consist  of  an  enormously  long  heavy  spear,  a  barong,  or  kris,  and  often  a  Snider  rifle  or  a 
revolver.  In  Taguso  I  never  met  a  Suln  unarmed,  and  in  their  own  houses  they  either 
Avear  or  nurse  their  “  barong.”  Such  Avas  the  state  of  Sulu  society  in  1887. 

The  dress  of  the  Avomen  consists  of  a  tight-fitting  short  jacket  and  a  pair  of  loose 
trousers ;  a  sarong  is  generally  Avorn  over  one  shoulder.  All  these  garments  are  made  of 
the  brightest  of  colours ;  and  as  many  of  the  young  Sulu  Avomen  are  very  pretty,  Avhen 
dressed  in  their  best  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  Sulus  generally  congregate  in  small  villages  ;  these  villages  are  compact,  as  the 
inhabitants  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  vendetta  with  others  often  living  but  a  feAV  miles 
distant.  Slaves  are  kept  by  all  the  better  class,  are  generally  seized  for  debt,  and  are  often 
Dusuns. 

The  Sulu  is  a  Mohammedan,  and  buries  his  dead  in  small  cemeteries  some  distance  from 
the  village.  The  accompanying  sketch  is  of  a  Sulu  grave-yard  in  Palawan.  The  graves 
are  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  the  sides  being  built  up  Avith  rough  timber.  The 
curious  round  bottle-like  head-pieces  are  made  of  Avood  and  are  used  for  men  only,  and  are 
probably  a  modification  of  the  Turkish  Turban  Head-stakes — the  head-pieces  for  the 
Avomen’s  graves  being  flat.  In  the  centre  of  my  sketch  is  a  rather  better  class  of  grave, 
this  belongs  to  a  Sulu  noblewoman.  The  mosquito-net  in  the  distance  is  hung  over  a 
fresh  grave,  the  custom  of  the  Sulus  being  to  hang  the  departed’s  “  Colombo  ”  over  his 
last  resting-place. 

The  Orang  Sungei,  as  the  Kadyans  called  the  half-cast  Sulu  Dusuns,  are  settled  on 
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the  various  rivers,  and  are,  like  the  Sulus,  Mohammedans.  They  work  harder  than  the 
Sulu,  not  having  the  trade  monopoly,  are  dark-skinned,  usually  ugly,  and  badly  dressed 
in  Sulu  fashion,  being  poor. 

The  Palawan  Dusuns  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  Borneo,  being  greater 
barbarians,  having  experienced  but  little  if  any  of  the  ancient  Chinese  civilization.  I  never 
saw  a  Palawan  Dusun  wearing  anything  but  the  chawat.  This  garment  is  generally 
composed  of  two  colours,  red  and  white  ;  sometimes  a  short  jacket  of  flimsy  blue  cloth 
worked  with  rows  of  china  buttons,  and  a  head-cloth  of  the  same  material,  is  worn,  like  his 
Kina-Balu  relations.  Physically  he  is  a  finer  man  than  the  Bornean,  taller,  but  longer  in 
the  leg,  often  lanky  ;  his  hair  is  straight,  and  some  have  clean-cut  features.  His  weapon 
is  the  Sumpitan,  which  differs  from  the  wooden  tubes  of  the  Borneans,  being  made  of 
bamboo.  The  outer  tube  is  seven  feet  long,  in  which  are  inserted  two  tubes  of  smaller  bore, 
very  carefully  fastened  together ;  the  ends  are  fastened  with  wax,  a  large  lump  of  the  same 
material  fixing  on  the  sight.  These  blow-pipes  are  often  tastefully  ornamented  with 
patterns  burnt  in.  The  dart-cases  and  darts  are  slightly  different  to  those  seen  in  Borneo. 
The  Palawan  Dusun  also  carries  a  small  basket  in  which  he  keeps  his  sirih-chewing  and 
smoking  necessaries,  the  small  bamboo  boxes  in  which  these  articles  are  kept  being 
tastefully  decorated  in  cut  patterns.  I  never  saw  much  attempt  at  ornamentation  in 
North  Borneo,  the  handles  of  swords  and  some  paddles  being  the  only  articles  thus 
beautified.  The  women,  both  young  and  old,  wear  nothing  but  a  short  petticoat,  generally 
made  of  cheap  white  trade-cloth. 

The  Dusuns  are  the  agriculturists,  their  numerous  clearings  may  be  noticed  on  the 
mountain-slopes  from  the  sea.  Their  houses  are  small  and  apparently  contain  one  family 
only.  I  saw  no  signs  of  heads  in  their  campongs,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  head¬ 
hunting  is  unknown.  Their  treasures,  curiously  enough,  consist  of  common  earthenware 
plates  and  bowls,  which  are  utterly  useless  to  them,  and  hang  in  racks  round  the  house. 
These  plates  form  part  of  the  “  burrihan  ”  for  a  Dusun  bride,  and  at  one  time,  before  they 
became  too  common,  one  plate  was  considered  sufficient ;  but  now  plates,  bowls,  rice,  and 
brass  ware  are  required  to  satisfy  the  bride’s  family  :  such  is  the  march  of  civilization  even 
in  distant  Palawan  ! 

The  houses  of  these  people  are  constructed  of  bamboo  planks  and  poles,  the  roofs  of 
lalang-grass  attaps,  the  grass  being  fastened  between  two  laths,  like  the  sago-leaves  in 
Borneo.  I  never  saw  the  Nipa  palm  growing  in  these  parts  of  Palawan,  but  sago  attaps 
are  used  by  the  Sulus. 

Of  the  wild  interior  tribes,  or  “  Orang-Utan,”  of  Palawan  I  only  encountered  two 
individuals  accidentally  in  the  mountains.  We  were  resting  quietly  on  the  top  of  a  slope 
when  two  of  these  wild  men  came  up  the  mountain  path,  and  were  within  a  few  yards  of 
our  party  before  they  noticed  us— too  late  to  turn  back ;  so  they  put  on  a  bold  face  and 
passed  us,  halting  for  a  few  minutes  when  we  tried  to  speak  to  them.  Their  heads  were 
covered  with  big  mops  of  towzled  hair,  tied  back  with  a  piece  of  dirty  rag ;  they  had  well- 
developed  moustaches,  wore  an  apology  for  a  chawat,  and  were  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  that  disgusting  skin-disease  “  kurrup.”  These  men  are  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
mountains,  over  which  they  wander,  subsisting,  the  Sulus  say,  on  roots  and  what  they  can 
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shoot  with  their  sumpitans,  having  no  houses,  living  under  rocks.  The  Sulus  told  me  that 
bargains  with  these  people  are  made  in  the  following  curious  manner.  When  a  native 
wishes  to  purchase  rattans  or  damar  from  these  people,  he  has  to  place  his  exchange  value 
of  goods  in  the  forest  at  some  recognized  spot,  and  the  following  day  he  returns  and  finds 
what  the  Orang-Utan  consider  the  equivalent  value  in  produce.  This  seems  rather  too 
curious  to  be  true,  but  as  there  is  always  some  foundation  of  fact  in  native  tales,  I  give  it 
for  what  it  is  worth.  A  Sulu  told  me  that  the  best  way  to  frighten  these  barbarians  was  to 
pretend  to  have  a  cold,  which  he  suited  by  the  action  of  placing  his  finger  and  thumb  to 
his  nose ;  then,  said  he,  “  they  run  away  like  fools.”  I  can  believe  this,  as  catarrh  is  as 
dangerous  as  any  disease  to  these  people :  their  constitutions  being  unaccustomed  to 
colds,  therefore  when  attacked  they  often  die. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  this  part  of  Palawan,  its  physical  geography,  and 
inhabitants,  I  will  give  a  detailed  account  of  my  lengthened  residence  in  this  island. 

The  communication  between  Palawan  and  Labuan  is  carried  on  by  the  steamship 
‘  Royalist  ’  *,  a  small  but  clean  and  comfortable  steamer,  owned  by  a  company  of  Chinese 
traders  who  trade  between  that  island  and  Singapore,  making  trips  about  once  in  two 
months. 

On  the  18tli  of  June,  1887,  I  left  Labuan  for  Palawan  with  seven  Kadyans,  all  trusted 
followers.  I  had  been  advised  by  the  Governor  of  Labuan  not  to  visit  this  island,  as  he 
considered  the  Sulus  unsafe,  as  they  had  a  short  time  previously  murdered  an  American 
trader  located  there,  and  had  only  a  few  months  since  murdered  several  Chinamen  and 
sacked  their  stores.  The  Sulus  are  nothing  else  but  a  lot  of  pirates  who  have  lost  their 
occupation  through  the  invention  of  steamships.  But,  even  now,  whenever  a  steamer  gets 
stranded  they  secure  a  good  deal  of  loot  before  they  are  driven  otf.  Though  Palawan 
belongs  to  Spain,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  keep  in  check  the  lawless  Sulus  who 
inhabit  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  but  before  I  left  there  were  rumours  of  forts  being 
erected  a  short  distance  from  Taguso.  The  advent  of  the  Spanish,  and  more  especially 
their  priests,  will  cause  an  exodus  of  the  Sulus,  who  will  retire  elsewhere.  The  Sulu  being 
Mohammedan  hates  the  Spaniard,  and  does  his  best  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
Dusuns,  by  telling  them  that  the  Spanish  will  make  slaves  of  them  all.  In  reality  the 
Dusun  will  be  much  better  off  when  his  Sulu  masters  have  disappeared. 

19th. — We  anchored  at  mid-day  in  the  small  harbour  on  which  the  Spanish  colony  is 
situated  in  the  island  of  Balabac.  This  island  is  the  most  western  possession  of  the 
Spanish  in  the  archipelago  ;  it  is  small  and  mountainous,  and  covered  with  dense  forest. 
The  small  town  from  the  decks  of  the  ‘  Royalist  ’  looks  well-to-do,  the  houses  being 
zinc-roofed;  but  on  a  closer  inspection  the  zinc  roofs  only  serve  to  show  up  the  neglected 
woodwork  of  the  buildings.  The  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town  have  been  cleared  for  some 
distance  for  health’s  sake,  but  a  full  cemetery  testifies  to  the  unhealthiness  of  this  place. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  ubiquitous  Chinese.  A  circular  building  in  which  the 
Sunday  cock-fights  take  place  was  one  of  the  sights  visited  by  us.  Near  the  shore  were 
stacks  of  horse-shoes  which  had  been  salvaged  from  a  steamer  wrecked  a  few  months 
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previously  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  This  extraordinary  cargo  was  bound  for 
China,  the  shoes  being  required  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery.  We  left  soon  after 
midnight,  and  the  following  morning  were  steaming  in  a  calm  sea  along  the  coast  of 
Palawan.  I  had  settled  to  stop  in  Taguso,  as  I  heard  that  the  Sulus  were  of  a  better  class 
there,  but  in  reality  they  are  probably  the  worst  in  the  island. 

20th. — About  mid-day  we  dropped  anchor  opposite  a  few  attap  dwellings  on  the  coast ; 
this  is  Taguso,  where  we  are  to  disembark,  and  one  of  the  buildings  is  the  store  belonging 
to  an  enterprising  Labuan  trader.  On  landing  I  was  disgusted  with  the  state  of  the  store. 
Built  on  the  ground,  as  is  usual  in  Chinese  buildings,  it  was  not  only  without  flooring,  but 
the  sandy  ground  was  distant  only  a  few  feet  from  a  fetid  mud-swamp.  At  high  water  the 
ground  in  the  store  became  wet  and  soft.  The  store  was  not  finished,  wanting  two  sides. 
I  thought  twice  whether  I  should  re-embark  or  not  before  it  was  too  late ;  in  the  end  my 
desire  for  exploration  overcame  all  others,  and  I  stopped.  The  ‘  Royalist,’  after  loading  up 
with  the  produce  collected  since  her  last  call,  left  for  Puerto  Princesa,  promising  to  return 
in  less  than  two  months,  when  I  should  have  changed  my  locality  to  the  other  coast. 

The  store  consists  of  a  large  attap-roofed  shed,  built  perhaps  in  the  most  unhealthy 
spot  the  Chinese  could  have  selected,  but  suitable  for  loading  the  steamer.  The  sides  are 
only  partly  covered  in  with  kajangs.  I  am  told  that  it  is  intended  to  build  a  raised  floor 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  it  would  be  unsafe  to  build  it  higher  owing  to  the 
predatory  habits  of  the  Sulus,  who  would  then  be  able  to  steal  at  night  what  they  had  sold 
to  the  Chinese  during  the  day.  The  inside  of  the  store  is  in  the  greatest  confusion,  goods 
and  rubbish  of  all  sorts  being  piled  up  in  a  confused  heap  in  the  centre,  round  which  are 
located  the  sleeping-places  of  the  four  Chinese  guardians.  Their  beds  are  formed  of  planks 
piled  on  oil-cases  and  boxes,  over  which  is  suspended  a  mosquito-net.  Two  of  the 
Chinamen  are  opium-smoking  skeletons  and  yellow  with  fever  ;  the  other  two  look  fairly 
well.  The  store  is  generally  occupied  by  some  idle  loafing  Sulus,  who  live  a  short  distance 
off.  When  I  left  this  horrible  place  in  October  the  building  was  still  unfinished,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  part  which  had  been  covered  by  a  nebong  floor. 

After  landing  our  multifarious  baggage,  we  stacked  it  in  a  heap  in  one  corner  of  the 
store.  On  it  and  amongst  it  the  Kadyans  slept — for  two  reasons,  because  there  was  no 
other  place,  and  secondly  to  protect  it  from  the  night  attacks  of  the  thieving  Sulus.  The 
Chinese  in  this  store  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  after  dark,  and  though  we  augmented 
their  party  by  eight,  several  attempts  were  made  by  the  Sulus  to  rob  the  store  by  cutting 
holes  in  the  flimsy  kajang  walls  at  night. 

During  the  day  robbery  is  carried  on  in  a  more  open  and  simple  manner.  A  number 
of  Sulus  used  to  surround  the  head  Chinaman  and  pretend  to  bargain  with  him  for  the 
rattans  and  damar  they  had  brought  to  the  store,  whilst  two  of  their  companions,  stooping 
low  behind  these  men,  were  busy  passing  the  trade-goods  through  the  window  or  flooring 
to  friends  outside.  This  actually  occurred  several  times  under  our  eyes,  more  especially 
after  the  small  part  of  the  store  was  finished,  the  window  in  the  store-keeper’s  private 
apartment  being  most  useful  to  the  Sulus.  Though  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  were  also  aware 
of  this,  they  said  nothing,  as  any  interference  on  their  part  would  probably  have  ended  in  a 
fight.  It  was  no  affair  of  mine,  and  I  must  say  I  did  not  care  whether  the  Chinese  were 
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robbed  or  not.  though  I  was  their  guest,  for  of  the  two  sets  of  rascals  the  Chinese  “  win  in 
a  canter,”  the  huge  profits  made  by  them  in  their  trading-operations  being  sufficient 
evidence. 

The  profits  made  by  the  Chinese  are  very  large,  or  would  be  if  they  were  honest  amongst 
each  other.  Coods  brought  from  Singapore,  such  as  crockery  (plates  and  bowls),  cloth, 
silks,  sardines,  biscuits,  rice,  and  lamp-oil,  &c.,  &c.,  are  exchanged  with  the  Sulus  for  jungle- 
produce  at  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  of  their  real  value,  the  produce  being  valued  again 
very  low.  But  not  contented  with  this  enormous  profit,  the  store-keepers  swindle  the  Sulus 
by  manipulating  their  weighing-poles,  so  that  they  gain  four  piculs  in  every  ten.  One  day  I 
saw  a  Chinaman  weigh  sixteen  piculs  of  damar  as  six  piculs  (a  picul  =  133  lb.)  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  Sulu  from  whom  he  was  buying  it.  The  Sulu  at  first  looked  perplexed,  but 
in  the  end  the  Chinaman  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  his  sixteen  piculs  of  damar  weighed 
six.  This  may  seem  impossible,  but  I  would  back  a  Chinaman  to  swindle  any  Sulu.  Now 
supposing  the  Chinaman  had  been  detected,  a  few  high  words  and  the  “  barong  ”  would 
have  settled  the  dispute,  and  probably  the  rest  of  the  Chinamen  as  well.  Then  in  the 
course  of  time  we  should  have  heard  of  another  massacre  of  Chinese  in  Palawan.  In  an 
island  like  Palawan  every  man  is  his  own  lawyer  and  settles  his  own  disputes  ;  so  if 
Chinese  traders  care  to  run  the  risk  of  making  large  profits  by  swindling,  they  must  take 
the  consequences. 

The  Sulus  in  their  relations  with  the  Dusun  aborigines  are  interesting.  The  Dusuns 
are  farmed  by  them,  no  Dusun  being  allowed  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  at  all.  All  jungle- 
produce  must  first  be  brought  to  the  Sulu,  who  gives  in  exchange  about  half  what  he 
receives  from  the  Chinese  in  trade-goods.  As  an  example  of  this  bullying  trade  custom  : 
I  have  seen  a  Dusun  bring  a  basket  of  damar  to  the  entrance  of  the  store,  when  an  idle 
Sulu  would  get  up  and  go  to  him  and  inquire  what  he  wanted  in  exchange.  After  a  few 
words  the  Sulu  would  go  to  the  shelves  in  the  store  and  get  a  plate  or  bowl,  which  he 
handed  to  the  Dusun,  taking  the  damar  into  his  own  possession.  During  this  business  trans¬ 
action  our  Chinese  store-keeper  has  been  looking  on,  without  daring  to  purchase  direct.  In 
a  day  or  two  the  Sulu  sold  the  damar  to  the  Chinaman  at  about  100  per  cent,  profit  to 
himself.  Wishing  to  get  the  Sulu  idea  of  “  Free  Trade,”  I  one  day  had  a  conversation  with 
a  Sulu  on  this  subject,  and  asked  him  why  the  Dusuns  did  not  sell  to  the  Chinese  direct. 
“  Well,  if  they  did,”  was  his  answer,  “  how  should  I  be  able  to  sell  it  1”  or,  in  other  words,  how 
could  I  make  a  living  1  This  answer  was  convincing  enough  for  anyone.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Sulu  is  a  forced  middle-man  and  one  might  suppose  of  no  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  his  right  he  enforces  by  might,  i.  e.  with  his  Snider  and  his  barong.  He  never  collects 
produce  himself  and  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Dusuns.  The  point  I  cannot 
understand  is  why  the  Dusuns  are  so  submissive  to  the  Sulus,  whom  they  vastly  out¬ 
number.  At  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  the  Sulu  element  would  not  benefit  the  Chinese 
much,  if  at  all, — as  the  wants  of  the  aborigines  are  almost  nil,  and  if  they  were  able  to 
procure  their  small  necessaries  more  easily  they  would  only  collect  less  produce;  while 
our  Sulu  is  a  lazy,  extravagant,  gambling  scoundrel,  fond  of  opium-smoking,  and,  when  he 
can  afford  it,  dressing  in  silks  and  satins.  Thus  by  doing  away  with  this  apparently  useless 
non-producing  Sulu  drone  we  do  away  with  demand,  and  bring  the  Chinese  in  direct  contact 
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with  a  non-luxurious  barbarian,  whom  he  might  cheat  more,  hut  with  whom  he  would  do 
less.  The  Chinese  willingly  permit  the  Sulus  to  get  into  their  debt ;  this  spurs  the  Sulu  to 
work  the  Dusun,  or  leads  to  disputes,  when  the  account  is  balanced  with  a  stroke  or  two 
of  the  “  barong  ”  and  by  setting  fire  to  (after  looting)  the  store.  Such  was  the  state  of  trade 
in  Palawan  in  the  year  1887  A.D. 

For  the  occasional  murders  of  Chinamen  I  have  given  sufficient  reasons.  The  murder 
of  the  American  trader  was  because  he  was  being  continually  robbed  by  the  Sulus,  and 
getting  no  satisfaction  from  the  nominal  Sulu  chiefs,  he  lost  his  temper  one  day  and  shot  a 
Sulu:  he  was  then  set  upon  by  some  others  and  literally  hacked  into  pieces.  No  man  in 
his  senses  should  have  resorted  to  such  severe  measures,  surrounded  as  this  trader  was  by  a 
tribe  of  cut-throats. 

Not  far  from  the  store  is  the  house  of  an  old  woman  who  calls  herself  the  Rajah — really, 

I  suppose,  the  Ranee.  This  evening  I  called  on  her  with  the  Chinaman,  and  asked  her  to 
assist  me  in  visiting  the  mountains.  The  old  lady  is  white-haired,  and  is,  I  hear,  the  mother 
of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  which  is  perhaps  true ;  she  pretends  to  have  a  good  deal  of  power,  • 
but  I  afterwards  discovered  that  the  only  power  she  possesses  is  over  her  own  household, 
the  rest  of  the  Sulus  not  troubling  themselves  about  her.  I  often  used  to  call  on  this  old 
lady  at  her  request,  when  she  either  wanted  to  beg  for  something  or  used  to  ask  advice  as 
to  her  various  ailments.  After  a  long  conversation,  in  which  she  described  how  the  people 
were  afraid  of  her — dear  old  thing !  for  it  existed  in  her  imagination  only, — I  found  that 
she  could  do  nothing  to  help  me.  Being  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  she  held  prayers 
twice  daily ;  and  this  being  the  month  of  the  Mohammedan  fast,  or  Rhamadan,  the  “  Bulan 
puossa”  of  the  Malays,  chants  and  prayers  go  on  all  day,  which  are  occasionally  attended 
by  my  two  Kadyan  Hadjis,  with  whom  I  have  agreed  that  they  shall  do  no  work  until 
after  the  fast  is  over,  that  is  on  the  23rd.  So  the  seven  Kadyans  have  been  sitting  about 
doing  nothing  all  day.  This  trying  state  of  things  became  too  much  for  Tungal,  so  the  day 
before  the  fast  was  completed  he  went  fishing  with  a  cast-net  and  secured  a  fine  fish,  olf 
which  he  dined ;  after  this  he  went  bird-collecting  as  usual,  to  the  intense  amusement  of 
the  rest. 

21st,  22nd. — I  went  with  the  Chinaman  to-day  to  be  introduced  to  the  various  Dusuns 
who  are  living  round  about  Taguso — the  object  of  this  visit  being  to  let  them  know  that 
we  were  going  to  collect  birds  in  the  forests,  so  that  they  need  not  be  alarmed  at  our  guns. 
The  people  visited  to-day  have  very  small  houses  with  interlaced  bamboo  sides ;  they  are 
a  miserable-looking  lot,  but  some  have  fine  features.  One  of  the  first  birds  I  saw  to-day 
was  the  Palawan  Titmouse  (Paras  amabilis).  This  little  bird  is  of  a  bright  sulphur- yellow 
with  a  black  head  and  tail,  the  back  being  whitish  grey ;  it  is  peculiar  to  this  island  and 
perhaps  Balabac.  The  large  Fruit-Pigeon  ( Carpophaga  cenea)  is  very  common,  and  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  two  wild  Cockatoos. 

During  the  night  the  horrible  swamp-crabs  have  covered  the  ground  in  the  store  with  a 
number  of  small  mounds  of  filthy  black  mud,  which  they  have  forced  up  from  the  swamp 
beneath.  Occasionally,  too,  a  large  boiled-looking  lobster-like  crustacean  used  to  come  out 
of  its  burrows  in  the  evenings  and  throw  out  a  quantity  of  filth,  at  times  close  to  one’s  bed ; 
it  was  incomprehensible  to  me  how  the  Chinese  could  live  in  such  a  place.  My  bed 
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consists  of  some  planks  laid  across  the  old  kerosene-oil  cases,  over  which  I  have  slung  my 
mosquito-net. 

23rd. — To-day  I  shot  a  beautiful  little  new  Dicmurn  (Prionochilus  johannce) ;  this  bird  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Malay  species,  but  differs  in  having  a  yellow  rump.  Another  species 
was  a  splendid  Irena,  with  a  light  silvery-blue  head  and  back  and  a  jet-black  breast  and 
tail;  this,  like  the  preceding  species, is  peculiar  to  this  island  ( Irena  tweedclalii).  Another 
species  I  shot  in  the  virgin  forest  belt  near  the  sea  was  a  reddish-brown  and  white  Fly¬ 
catcher,  also  a  new  species  (Sipliia  erithacus). 

The  Sulus  are  a  great  trouble  in  the  store ;  directly  I  open  any  of  my  boxes  they  crowd 
round  and  want  to  handle  everything  they  see,  so  I  am  forced  to  rise  early  in  the  mornings 
in  order  to  arrange  my  baggage  for  our  projected  excursions  inland. 

24th. — To-day  Tungal  brought  in  a  green  Pitta,  P.  sordida :  this  species  is  allied  to 
P.  muelleri  of  Borneo,  but  differs  in  having  a  large  black  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  stomach 
above  the  crimson ;  this  very  striking  difference  has  been  quite  overlooked  by  the  various 
naturalists  who  have  written  on  this  group — owing,  perhaps,  to  the  badly  skinned  specimens 
at  their  disposal.  I  collected  two  more  Palawan  species  to-day,  Criniger  f rater  and  Mixornis 
woodi. 

Up  to  this  I  have  not  given  my  readers  a  description  of  a  tropical  forest,  but  will  noAv 
do  my  best  to  paint  for  them  this  picture.  A  tropical,  primaeval  forest,  when  it  has  not 
been  interfered  with  by  man,  and  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  commences  just  above  high- 
water  mark ;  in  places,  as  in  Palawan,  the  branches  hang  right  over  the  sea  and  are  often 
covered  with  several  species  of  orchids,  which  get  sprinkled  with  salty  spray,  most  noticeable 
amongst  them  being  a  handsome  yellow,  browm-spotted  species.  As  seen  from  the  sea  the 
forest  looks  like  a  high  green  wall,  sharply  ruled  off  above  and  below  by  the  blue  sky  and 
silvery  sand,  lightened  here  and  there  by  a  pale-coloured  tree-trunk.  On  entering,  the  edge 
for  a  short  distance  is  covered  with  a  dense  low  growth ;  but  this  disappears  entirely,  from 
want  of  light  and  air,  as  soon  as  the  trunks  of  the  first  high  trees  are  reached.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  to  this  vegetable  domain  is  the  gloom,  the  absence  of  under¬ 
growth,  and  a  peculiar  smell  of  decaying  vegetation.  The  trees,  on  looking  up,  it  will  be 
observed  are  free  from  branches  until  near  their  tops  ;  the  trunks  are  straight  and  many  com¬ 
paratively  slender.  Their  combined  crowns  form  a  dense  canopy,  through  wdiich  the  sun 
scarcely  penetrates.  The  bark  on  these  trees  is  generally  smooth  and  tight-fitting, 
unlike  our  oaks  and  elms.  No  colour  but  the  various  shades  of  green  is  visible,  flowers 
of  any  sort  being  seldom  seen  in  this  verdant  roof. 

Most  striking  of  all  to  visitors  from  temperate  climes  are  the  extraordinary  forms  of 
the  numerous  creepers  and  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees. 

The  main  effort  of  these  creepers  is  to  reach  the  top  of  this  forest-roof,  and  this  accounts 
for  their  wonderful  length,  and  the  same  reason  is  the  cause  of  the  slender  branchless  trunks 
of  the  forest  giants.  The  forest-roof  is  often  over  200  feet  above  the  ground,  and  if  it  were 
twice  this  height  the  creepers,  to  exist,  would  have  to  reach  the  top  for  light,  air,  and 
sustenance.  These  creepers,  as  Mr.  Bates  has  remarked,  “  are  really  climbing  trees  of  most 
divergent  genera,”  their  climbing  habits  being  necessary  for  their  very  existence.  These 
climbing  trees  fight  “  tooth  and  nail,”  clinging  like  serpents  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
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forest  giants,  from  which  they  occasionally  fall  and  rise  again,  leaving  lengthy  festoons 
hanging  in  mid-air ;  they  climb  up  the  trunks  and  stretch  across  the  ground — all  for  daylight. 
Their  growth  is  apparently  very  rapid,  these  jungle-ropes  being  often  mere  water-pipes  :  the 
natives,  when  thirsty,  will  cut  off  a  length  of  three  feet  or  so,  and  by  holding  it  end  down 
over  their  mouth,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water  will  gush  out  to  satisfy  their  thirst. 
The  curious  way  in  which  the  rattan  (a  climbing  palm)  has  adapted  itself  to  climbing 
habits,  and  the  way  in  which  it  attains  its  object,  have  been  fully  described  by  me  in  my 
Malacca  journal.  These  forest-ropes  vary  in  size  from  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  thigh  to 
that  of  fine  string,  are  always  pliant,  and  near  the  ground  leafless  and  branchless  ;  often 
rough-barked,  and  occasionally  armed  with  spikes  or  hooks. 

The  bases  of  the  trees  themselves  are  often  remarkable,  some  species  throwing  up  for 
thirty  feet  a  buttress,  above  which  the  trunk  commences  in  the  usual  manner.  The  object 
of  this  buttress  is  doubtless  to  give  stability  to  the  tree  and  counterbalance  the  enormous 
crown.  One  such  tree  I  remember  in  Palawan,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“  devil’s  tree  ”  by  the  Sulus,  had  the  most  marvellously  developed  base  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  wooden  partitions  close  to  the  trunk  were  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  ran  out  from  the 
tree  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards ;  the  spaces  between  these  partitions  were  large  enough  to 
form  a  comfortable  dwelling  for  several  men.  The  floor  of  the  forest  is  sometimes  sparsely 
covered  with  a  sickly,  almost  leafless,  undergrowth  ;  several  species  of  palms,  however, 
often  flourish.  But  the  fall  of  a  forest  giant  leaves  an  open  space  which  is  soon  covered 
by  a  luxuriant  vegetable  growth.  The  ground  for  the  most  part  is  bare,  and  carpeted  with 
dead  leaves  and  fallen  fruits  and  their  often  brightly  coloured  cases.  The  boughs  of  the 
high  trees  are  covered  with  a  parasitic  growth  of  orchids  and  ferns,  some  of  the  latter  being 
enormous  ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  any  blossoms  are  noticed.  Mammals  are  very  seldom  seen, 
except  monkeys  and  squirrels  ;  birds  are  individually  scarce,  though,  when  compared  with 
Europe,  specifically  numerous  ;  butterflies,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  species,  are 
seldom  seen,  except  when  an  open  sunny  spot  be  found. 

25th. — The  Kadyans  captured  a  beautiful  wild  cat  in  their  snares  ;  and  we  obtained  a 
specimen  of  Cittocincla  nigra,  a  species  peculiar  to  this  island. 

26th,  27th. — The  messenger  sent  by  the  old  lady  has  returned  to-day  from  the 
mountain  Dusuns,  with  the  news  that  they  do  not  wish  us  to  come  inland,  and  will  not 
carry  our  baggage. 

27th  to  30th. — Have  collected  many  interesting  birds,  amongst  them  a  handsome 
Philippine  Pitta  (P.  erythrogastra) :  this  species  has  a  bright  scarlet  breast ;  the  back  pale 
green  mixed  with  slate-blue,  which  colour  extends  over  the  upper  part  of  the  breast ;  the 
head  is  brown. 

July  1st  to  4th. — The  Kadyans  have  snared  to-day  a  small  Peacock-Pheasant,  one  of 
the  birds  I  especially  wanted  to  meet  with.  The  breast  of  this  Pheasant  is  black ;  its  back 
bright  metallic  blue  ;  the  lower  part  and  tail  brown,  mottled  with  dark  brown  ;  the  entire 
tail  beautifully  studded  with  green  and  blue  peacock  eyes  :  this  Pheasant  ( Polyplectron 
napoleonis)  is  truly  a  magnificent  species  ;  the  legs,  as  is  usual  in  this  genus,  are  armed 
each  with  a  pair  of  powerful  spurs ;  the  female  is  brown,  with  dull  peacock  eyes  on  its 
tail :  this  species  we  caught  in  snares ;  we  never  saw  it  running  about  in  the  forest.  Our 
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enemies  were  wild  cats,  monkeys,  and  monitor  lizards  ’(“  biawaks  ”),  whick  would  sometimes 
succeed  in  destroying  our  captures. 

While  wandering  about  in  the  forest  one  day,  two  otters  came  in  a  direct  line  for  me,  and 
did  not  discover  my  presence  until  at  my  feet.  On  another  occasion  a  wild  hoar  was  taking 
an  afternoon  stroll,  and  stood  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards  surveying  me  for  a  few  seconds. 

The  Dusuus  are  reported  by  the  Sulus  as  being  unfriendly  ;  this  is  true,  but  the 
reason  of  their  unfriendliness  is  that  the  Sulus  are  influencing  them  against  us,  not  wishing 
us  to  go  inland — their  reason  being  that  they  believe  we  either  wish  to  trade  or  search 
for  precious  stones,  of  which  they  have  most  remarkable  and  exaggerated  ideas. 

5th. — To-day  I  went  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  with  some  Sulus  to  visit  a  Dusun  chief,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  persuade  him  to  assist  me ;  but  after  at  first  refusing  to  meet  me,  I 
sent  another  messenger,  and  in  three  hours  the  Dusun  and  a  companion  came  to  have  a 
palaver.  During  this  time  we  had  been  waiting  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Dusun  campong. 
When  the  chief  approached  near  enough,  from  force  of  habit  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him;  he, 
being  unaccustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  salutation,  jumped  back,  fearing  no  doubt  I  wTas 
going  to  seize  him  by  his  cliawat.  After  a  long  conversation  through  the  Sulus  as  in¬ 
terpreters,  he  said  that  his  men  would  not  assist  or  molest  me,  but  he  would  not  be  answer- 
able  for  the  hill  Dusuns  or  the  pig- traps  set  in  the  forests.  As  I  have  now  been  in  Palawan 
two  rveeks  without  any  signs  of  assistance  from  the  Dusuns,  I  am  beginning  to  despair. 
The  rain  since  Ave  arrived  has  been  almost  incessant,  and  my  collections  Avill  not  keep 
Avithout  being  dried  over  a  fire. 

7th  to  14th. — The  Aveather  is  very  Avet;  the  Dusuns  near  Taguso  will  do  nothing  for 
us,  and  the  Sulus  do  Avorse — they  influence  these  ignorant  people  against  us.  I  have  tAvo 
Avild  Jungle-foAvl  ( Gallus  bankiva),  caught  only  a  fevr  days  ago  they  are  already  Avonderfully 
tame,  feeding  freely  off  the  rice  given  them,  and  being  especially  fond  of  small  red  chilies. 

On  the  17th  I  left  in  the  Chinaman’s  boat  for  Blegi,  where  I  was  told  that  the  Dusuns 
Avould  help  us  to  reach  the  big  mountain  Kalamutan.  We  carried  in  this  rotten  little  boat 
provisions  for  a  month,  and  Avith  the  Kadyans,  the  Chinaman,  and  myself  the  boat  Avas 
loaded  Avithin  a  feAv  inches  of  the  Avater ;  as  the  sea  Avas  calm  this  did  not  matter  much. 
Blegi  is  only  tAvo  hours  paddle  from  Taguso.  We  sent  for  the  Dusun  chief,  Avho  came  at 
once  to  talk  over  matters,  but  as  everything  Avas  not  settled  he  said  he  Avould  call  again  on 
the  folloAving  morning.  The  mountains  are  only  a  feAv  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  but 
the  nearest  hills  are  cleared  for  paddi,  so  they  are  not  good  hunting-grounds. 

We  Avaited  patiently  on  the  coast  for  three  days,  sleeping  on  the  beach,  but  as  the 
Dusuns  could  only  muster  eight  men  instead  of  the  tAventy  required,  I  set  sail  once  more 
for  Taguso  ;  they,  however,  promised  to  have  more  porters  after  their  rice-harvest,  which  is 
just  uoav  commencing,  so  I  shall  return  later  in  the  month.  The  sea,  on  our  journey  back, 
A\7as  rather  rough,  and  before  Ave  had  crossed  the  large  bay  betAveen  Blegi  and  Taguso  our 
heavily-laden  rotten  little  boat  shipped  several  slight  seas  and  Avas  in  danger  of  foundering — 
she  would  have  gone  doAvn  like  a  stone  ;  but  the  Kadyans,  trvo  of  Avhom  Avere  capital  sailors, 
got  us  across  the  bay  in  safety,  Avhere  Ave  jumped  out  and  pulled  the  boat  out  of  the  breakers 
high  on  to  the  shore.  I  Avalked  back  to  Taguso*  not  Avishing  to  be  drowned  just  yet. 

23rd. — I  left  Taguso  with  five  Kadyans  and  the  Chinaman,  Avho  accompanied  me  out  of 
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kindness,  fearing  we  should  get  into  trouble  with  the  Dusuns.  We  marched,  each  carrying 
a  few  provisions,  direct  for  the  mountains.  Oil  passing  through  a  Dusun  village  the 
women  and  children  ran  away  screaming  and  the  men  would  not  direct  us  to  the  right 
paths ;  they  requested  us  to  return  by  a  different  path,  as  they  objected  to  us  traversing 
their  campongs.  At  night  we  camped  in  the  forest,  at  about  1000  feet:  here  I  remained 
three  nights  under  a  small  shelter ;  we  saw  no  aborigines  but  the  two  wild  men  already 
mentioned.  The  hills  were  very  steep  and  composed  of  disintegrated  rock,  but  from  want 
of  camping  necessaries  I  was  unable  to  do  much,  and  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Dusuns 
it  was  not  safe  to  venture  too  far  in  small  parties.  I  ascended  the  mountain  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  saw  another  high  peak  opposite  us  apparently  covered  with  casuarinas,  these 
trees  producing,  I  expect,  most  of  the  damar  brought  into  Taguso.  I  saw  very  few  birds, 
and  those  all  belonging  to  species  collected  on  the  coast.  So  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  we  walked  back  to  Taguso,  avoiding  when  possible  the  Dusun  villages.  In  a  few  days 
a  party  of  fifty  Dusuns  came  down  to  the  store  and  threatened  to  attack  us  if  we  went 
inland  again  in  their  direction :  having  a  very  small  party  and  no  carriers  it  was  useless 
to  further  incur  their  hostility,  so  we  left  their  mountains  alone  after  this. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  property  belonging  to  the  steamer  wrecked  on  Balabac 
amongst  the  Sulus  here,  who  successfully  looted  her  before  being  driven  away.  I  see  fish 
and  other  knives  and  forks,  chairs,  candlesticks,  and  other  articles.  The  candlesticks  have 
had  both  ends  knocked  off,  and  are  now  used  as  ferrules  for  spears.  One  morning  I 
noticed  one  of  the  Chinamen  mixing  gunpowder  with  his  dog’s  food ;  on  asking  the  reason 
of  administering  such  powerful  doses  to  the  animal,  he  told  me  “  that  gunpowder  would 
make  the  dog  wow-wow  ”  if  any  thieves  came,  evidently  imagining  that  it  will  be  as  useful 
in  the  dog’s  stomach  as  in  a  gun-barrel. 

A  Sulu  trader  brought  two  slaves  to  the  store  for  sale ;  they  were  Dusun  children  and 
had  been  seized  for  debt.  The  Sultan’s  mother  bought  them  for  goods  valued  at  ten 
pounds  sterling,  but  in  reality  worth  about  a  third  of  that  price.  The  first  night  the  boy 
ran  away,  but  no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  find  him  again  at  his  home ;  the  girl, 
however,  remained  with  the  old  lady  and  looked  very  content,  and  doubtless  was  better 
clothed  and  fed  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  Slavery  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  only 
of  a  very  mild  form — a  slave,  being  on  almost  equal  terms  with  his  master,  is  free  to 
o-o  where  he  likes.  Masters  never  ill-treat  their  slaves — barbarians  seldom  ill-treating 
anything ;  the  slaves  generally  perform  the  hard  work,  such  as  carrying  jungle-produce. 

The  Sulus  have  many  blood-feuds  amongst  each  other.  One  good-looking  young  Sulu 
I  remember,  named  Twossong,  who  was  always  most  polite  and  friendly  with  me,  lived 
about  a  mile  from  Taguso  in  a  house  away  from  the  village.  One  morning,  as  I  was  seated 
busily  sketching  on  the  sandspit  opposite  the  store,  Tw'ossong  came  towards  me  looking 
extra  pleased  with  himself ;  the  first  words  he  said  to  me  were — “  Tuhan,  I  shot  a  man 
last  night !  ”  He  then  told  me,  in  a  few  words,  how  his  wife’s  brother  had  been  murdered 
a  few  months  ago  by  a  Sulu  from  a  village  about  ten  miles  distant,  and  that  last  night  he 
received  intimation  that  this  man  was  spending  the  evening  in  a  house  a  few  miles  off.  So 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  he  got  under  this  house,  and  saw  his  brother-in-law’s 
murderer  sitting  there ;  in  a  few  seconds  a  bullet  from  Twossong’ s  Snider  had  ended  this 
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man’s  career.  As  Twossong  was  living  some  distance  from  the  village,  perhaps  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  murder,  he  left  his  house  with  his  wife  in  the  night, 
and  took  refuge  with  the  rest  of  his  family  in  the  Sulu  campong.  The  same  day  we  were 
advised  not  to  go  bird-collecting  in  the  direction  of  Twossong’s  house,  as  the  Sulus  from 
the  murdered  man’s  campong  had  taken  possession  of  it ;  but  curiously  enough,  though  full 
of  damar,  these  men  did  not  take  any,  nor  did  they  do  any  harm  to  Twossong’s  property 
which  had  been  left  after  his  hurried  flight.  In  a  few  days  the  relations  of  the  murdered 
man  called  at  the  store  to  barter  some  produce ;  they  were,  as  usual,  all  “  armed  to  the 
teeth.”  The  brother  of  Twossong’s  victim  showed  me  the  “barong”  worn  by  his  late 
relation ;  it  had  been  hit  by  the  bullet  and  had  nearly  saved  the  man’s  life.  Twossong 
used  to  visit  the  store  almost  daily ;  he  was  thickly  padded  all  over  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  but  never  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  death  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
will  shortly  meet. 

The  Sulus,  as  a  rule,  do  not  cultivate  enough  rice  for  their  wants,  and  consequently 
have  to  buy  large  quantities  from  the  Chinese.  Towards  the  rice-harvest  many  become 
nearly  starved ;  and  I  have  been  offered  ten  dollars  for  a  large  sack  of  rice  that  cost  me 
less  than  four  in  Labuan. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  we  again  sailed  for  Blegi,  and  the  Dusuns  carried  our  baggage 
a  few  miles  (to  the  foot  of  the  curious-shaped  hill  to  the  right  of  my  illustration)  inland. 
They  are  poor  baggage-carriers,  resting  often  and  not  using  shoulder-straps,  but  only  a 
head-band,  for  their  packs.  We  reached  a  house  belonging  to  the  chief,  which  he  allowed 
us  to  occupy,  he  and  his  family  living  in  their  paddi  watch-house  higher  up  the  hill.  After 
remaining  here  eight  days — during  which  we  made  several  excursions  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  getting  a  good  view  of  the  country  beyond  and  of  Kalamutan — we  returned  to 
Taguso.  The  only  bird  obtained  belonging  to  the  mountain  region  was  a  Flycatcher,  which 
Dr.  Sharpe  thought  identical  with  Cryptolopha  montis,  first  discovered  by  me  on  Kina 
Balu ;  but  on  closer  examination  the  Palawan  species  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  its 
separation,  so  I  have  named  it  Cryptolopha  xanthopygia  *.  So  perhaps  these  mountains 
when  explored  will  yield  further  species  allied  to  those  inhabiting  Kina-Balu. 

Our  relations  with  the  Dusuns  were  most  friendly.  They  used  frequently  to  visit  us ; 
and  of  all  my  possessions  nothing  interested  them  so  much  as  part  of  a  ham  which  was 
hanging  up  in  the  house.  This  ham  became  so  renowned  that  perfect  strangers  on 
entering  our  house  would  at  once  walk  straight  up  to  it  and  stand  discussing  its  merits, 
they  having  been  told  about  it  by  their  friends  previously.  Before  I  left  I  presented  the 
remainder  and  the  bone  to  the  Dusun  chief. 

These  Dusuns  are  a  clear-skinned  people,  some  of  them,  the  chief  especially,  being 
fine-made  men.  They  wear  a  few  beads  round  their  necks,  and  do  not  file  or  blacken 
their  teeth.  All  the  Ivadyans  and  myself  were  laid  low  in  this  house  for  two  or  three  days 
with  slight  attacks  of  fever. 

This  was  my  last  attempt  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Palawan,  being  unable  to  do 
anything  with  the  Dusuns ;  perhaps  but  for  the  doubt  occasioned  by  the  expected  return 
of  the  ‘  Boyalist,’  I  should  have  made  another  attempt  with  the  Dusuns  near  Blegi. 

*  Figured  p.  96. 
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On  the  10th  August  we  again  left  for  Taguso  in  the  small  boat  in  which  one  of  the 
Kadyans  (left  in  charge  at  the  store)  sailed  over  to  meet  us.  After  getting  a  few  more 
stores  from  Taguso  wTe  camped  on  the  shore,  some  five  miles  from  that  place,  chiefly  to  be 
away  from  that  horrible  crab-eruptive  store  and  also  to  avoid  the  pestering  Sulus.  One  of 
the  commonest  birds  in  Palawan  is  the  Megapode  ( M .  cumingi).  This  bird  inhabits 
the  narrow  strip  of  brushwood  round  the  coast,  where  it  makes  those  extraordinary  large 
mounds  in  which  its  eggs  are  laid  and  hatched.  In  our  present  camp  we  see  numbers 
of  these  birds,  and  constantly  hear  their  peculiar  cat-like  “  mew.”  The  nest  is  a  wonderful 
structure,  and  is  doubtless  the  labour  of  several  pairs  of  birds.  The  largest  nest  I  have 
seen  was  34  paces  round  and  5^  feet,  high  ;  this  heap  must  have  contained  many  cartloads 
of  earth,  sticks,  and  stones,  and  yet  the  ground  round  about  was  apparently  untouched. 
How  such  a  heap  is  brought  together  is  a  mystery ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  the  gradual  work 
of  many  birds  during  several  years.  The  eggs  are  buried  very  deep  in  this  mound,  and 
often  placed  amongst  the  roots  of  a  tree,  on  a  bed  of  green  leaves ;  the  leaves  ferment  and 
hatch  the  egg,  when  the  young  bird  quits  the  mound — its  foster-mother — in  perfect 
plumage,  being  much  more  willing  to  fly  than  the  old  birds.  But  for  a  fuller  account  of 
this  extraordinary  mode  of  nidification,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  notes  on  this  species 
in  the  Appendix — “  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  North  Borneo  ”  (species  286). 

In  making  our  excursions  into  the  forests  we  often  had  to  cross  shallow  streams,  which, 
near  the  coast,  contained  hundreds  of  a  small  prickly  shell.  My  attention  was  first 
attracted  by  the  Kadyans  picking  the  shells  off  the  soles  of  their  feet  after  wading  the 
stream.  This  shell  is  known  to  concliologists  as  Neritina  diadema,  and,  like  many  other 
allied  forms,  has  a  peculiarly  shaped  hard  operculum  and  frequents  brackish  wrater. 
Crocodiles  often  swim  out  to  sea,  where  they  may  be  seen  basking  on  the  surface  in 
company  with  numerous  sharks,  in  the  deep  depressions  amongst  the  coral-reefs.  Sharks 
seem  unusually  plentiful  around  Palawan,  and  are  occasionally  caught  by  the  Sulu 
fishermen.  In  the  forests  I  had  often  heard  a  loud  owl-like  hoot,  which  the  Kadyans 
declared  was  a  devil ;  but  one  day  Nyhan  returned  with  a  fine  large  Wood-Owl,  in  which 
I  recognized  the  Kadyan’s  devil.  This  Owl  was  somewhat  scarce,  is  a  new  species,  and 
has  been  named  after  me,  Syrnium  whiteheadi. 

On  the  shore,  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  are  hundreds  of  a  handsome  orange-coloured 
butterfly  (Applets  nero ) ;  this  species  belongs  to  the  Pierince ,  to  the  same  subfamily  as  our 
common  white  butterflies.  Now  the  peculiar  part  of  these  butterfly  assemblies  is  that  they 
are  composed  entirely  of  males,  which  may  be  seen  in  rows  along  the  damp  sand,  sipping 
the  salty  moisture.  The  female  of  this  bright  orange  male  is  a  very  differently  coloured 
insect,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  very  rare  :  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
few  hundred  males,  but  a  dozen  females  would  take  some  time  to  find,  they  being  hidden 
about  the  foliage  at  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  though  they  differ  most  decidedly  from  the 
males,  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  said  to  resemble  any  distasteful  species.  Now  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  the  males  often  mingling  together  on  the  coast,  is  another  species 
(Nepheronia  lutescens ),  the  male  of  which  is  a  lovely  pale  blue ;  he  is  not  so  very  distantly 
related  to  the  orange  male,  belonging  to  the  same  great  family,  the  Papilionidce,  subfam. 
Pierince  (  6  and  ?  ,  see  page  142,  figs.  5,  6).  The  female  of  the  blue  male  is  rarely  seen, 
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never  in  company  with  her  males,  on  the  sea-shore,  but  may  be  found  also  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest;  she,  like  .the  female  of  the  orange  male,  differs  entirely  from  her  mate  (the  blue 
one),  but  closely  imitates  a  species  obnoxious  to  birds  and  other  enemies  by  means  of  its 
disagreeable  odour:  this  distasteful  butterfly  is  Badena  vulgaris  (fam.  Nymphalidce,  fig.  1). 
Thus  Ave  have  in  one  locality  apparently  a  protected  and  an  unprotected  species  living 
together,  the  species  most  protected  through  its  female  being  most  decidedly  the  rarest. 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  “  Protective  Resemblance  ”  theory  of  late  has 
been  made  too  much  of,  as  I  have  never  yet  found  in  the  tropics  a  protected  species 
abundant.  Some  of  our  supposed  highly-protected  Papilios  are  excessively  rare,  when  the 
crowds  of  Puploeas  which  they  resemble  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  hundreds  of 
Papilios  daily  seen,  such  as  P.  sarpedon,  P.  helenus,  P.  demolion,  and  P.  evemon.  Birds, 
the  supposed  enemies  of  butterflies,  seldom  try  to  catch  them  :  though  these  many  hundreds 
of  male  Appias  nero  were  under  my  observation  for  many  days,  and  are  an  unprotected  and 
conspicuous  insect,  I  never  once  saw  a  bird  of  any  sort  make  the  least  attempt  to  capture 
one.  Now  the  greatest  mortality  in  butterfly  life  will  take  place  amongst  the  larvae  and 
pupae,  which  must  be  and  are  attacked  by  many  enemies,  especially  by  other  insects : 
it  is  here  protection  is  wanted  and  must  be  obtained,  either  by  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  larvae  and  pupae  to  their  surroundings,  or  by  some  special  armament,  either  by  actual 
weapons,  such  as  bristles  or  spikes,  or  by  an  offensive  smell ;  the  pupae  also  must  be 
protected,  either  by  hiding-places  or  strong  cocoons.  The  most  highly-protected  first 
stages  of  the  butterfly’s  life  must  necessarily  mean  the  most  numerous  perfect  insects. 
My  own  opinion  as  to  the  marvellous  resemblance  of  certain  butterflies  of  now  widely- 
distinct  genera  is  that  they  only  bear  a  resemblance  to  their  ancestral  type,  and  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  important  for  the  first  forms  of  butterfly  existence  to  receive 
protection  than  for  the  perfect  insect ;  this  is  evident  by  the  comparative  rarity  of 
“  mimics,”  which  should  not  seek  to  hide,  but  rather  to  flaunt  themselves  in  the  face  of 
their  enemies. 

In  the  accompanying  plate  will  be  seen  a  coloured  figure,  No.  1,  of  a  well-known 
distasteful  species  of  butterfly,  and  others  which  resemble  it  in  colouring  and  pattern.  The 
Panamas,  the  distasteful  forms,  it  will  be  seen,  are  mimicked  by  members  of  some  three  or 
four  families  only,  three  of  which  I  have  figured,  viz.:  I.  Papilioninm ;  2.  Pierince ; 
and  3.  Satyrince.  The  first  two  groups  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  while  the  third, 
Satyrince,  is  not  very  distant  from  Panaince  itself,  both  belonging  to  the  same  family,  the 
Nymphalidce. 

Fig.  1,  Badena  vulgaris ,  belongs  to  the  Panaince ,  a  group  of  butterflies  distasteful  to  their 
enemies  by  reason  of  their  strong  odour  and  the  juices  of  their  bodies.  The  three  genera 
lie stia,  Puplcecc ,  and  Panais  are  very  tenacious  of  life :  when  tightly  squeezed  and  placed 
apparently  dead  in  collecting-papers,  on  opening  these  papers  hours  after  the  butterfly  will 
be  found  strong  enough  to  fly  away  again.  The  male  of  Euploea  midamus,  when  on  the 
Aving,  often  displays  tAvo  bright  yelloAV  silky  tufts  on  either  side  of  the  sexual  organ  ;  these 
tufts  are  Avithdrawn  and  may  be  noticed  on  dissecting  cabinet  specimens.  The  Avhole  group 
are  sloAv-flying,  forest-frequenting,  and  gregarious.  Hestia,  hoAvever,  which  has  also  a  sIoav 
flapping  flight,  is  generally  seen  singly,  flying  some  distance  from  the  ground.  Ilestici 
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leuconoe  is  closely  imitated  by  Papilio  idceoides ,  and  the  isolated  spots  on  the  wings  of 
P.  delesserti  show  an  approach  to  Hestia  daos. 

This  group  of  Asiatic  butterflies  extends  into  Africa,  and  in  Equatorial  America  is 
replaced  by  the  Heliconidoe,  the  distasteful  qualities  and  habits  of  all  being  similar.  Now, 
Hestia ,  Hanais,  and  Euploea  are  said  to  be  mimicked  by  the  Papilios,  an  apparently  widely- 
different  family ;  they  are  also  mimicked  by  Elymnias ,  a  somewhat  nearly-allied  genus,  by 
the  female  of  Nepheronia  lutescens  (fig.  5),  by  Euripus  euploeoides  (fig.  2),  more  especially  by 
the  female  of  this  species  ;  but  by  Papilio  they  are  mimicked  both  in  Africa  and  in  America. 
So  closely  do  some  Papilios  resemble  the  Hanainae  that  by  the  uninitiated  they  would  be 
placed  in  the  same  drawer  of  a  cabinet. 

The  Hanaince  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  1.  Hanais,  and  2.  Euploea.  Group 
No.  1  is  composed  of  dull-colourecl  semitransparent-winged  insects  marked  as  in  fig.  1  : 
No.  2  of  handsome  dark-purple  butterflies.  Papilios  imitate  both  Hanais  and  Euploea  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  P.  macaristus,  sp.  nov.  (fig.  3),  mimics  Iiaclena  vulgaris  (fig.  1) ;  in  the 
same  way  P.  zanoa  resembles  Euploea  midamus. 

Elymnias  lais  (No.  4)  resembles  somewhat  the  distasteful  Hanais,  but  another  species 
of  the  same  genus,  E.  discrepans  (a  purple-coloured  butterfly)  resembles  Euploea  ledereri. 

Euripus  euploeoides  (fig.  2),  as  its  specific  name  implies,  more  especially  its  female, 
which  I  have  not  figured,  resembles  Group  No.  1,  Hanais;  while  Euripus  halitherses  is  a 
purple-coloured  insect  resembling  Group  2,  Euploea. 

Nepheronia  lutescens  (figs.  5,  6)  resembles  Hanais  (Group  1)  in  its  female  only,  and  I 
do  not  think  any  species  of  Pierinae  can  be  said  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  Group  2, 
Euploea ,  though  some  individuals  of  the  genera  Helias  and  Appias  are  very  black. 

Thus  we  have  Hanais  mimicked  by  Papilio,  Elymnias,  Euripus,  and  Nepheronia 
(Pierinae),  and  a  dark  purple  Euploea  mimicked  by  the  first  three  mentioned  genera  also. 

The  divergence  of  markings  and  colouring  of  the  two  sexes  of  Nepheronia  lutescens 
(figs.  5,  6)  is  most  interesting.  The  female  closely  resembles  the  distasteful  Hanais,  and  is 
supposed  to  receive  protection  by  this  mimicry  :  her  mate  is  not  in  the  least  protected 
by  this  resemblance,  and  may  be  even  considered  a  conspicuously  coloured  butterfly ;  but 
he  is  decidedly  the  most  willing  to  display  his  unprotected  self,  and  is  for  this  reason 
apparently,  if  not  actually,  more  numerous.  Therefore  I  fail  to  see  how  the  female  benefits 
by  her  “  Protective  Resemblance,”  as  she  is  afraid  of  showing  herself. 

Ornithologists  are  well  aware  that  many  birds  belonging  to  the  same  orders  are 
perfectly  distinct  in  markings  and  coloration  and  at  times  in  their  structure ;  but  the 
young  in  their  early  stages,  or  the  eggs,  often  reveal  what  the  adult  bird  does  not,  viz.  to 
which  order  it  rightly  belongs.  The  many  circumstances  in  the  struggle  for  existence  that 
have  left  the  marks  of  divergence  from  the  ancestral  type  do  not  affect  the  eggs  and  young. 
Thus  the  nidification  and  the  early  stages  of  the  young  of  the  gorgeous  Humming-bird  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  dull-coloured  Swift,  and  next  to  that  order  these  apparently  very 
different  Humming-birds  have  been  placed  by  many  writers. 

The  Swift  is  the  Euploea  or  Hanais,  the  dull-coloured  Humming-birds  the  mimicking 
Papilios,  and  the  highly  ornamented  gorgeous  Humming-birds,  which  have  departed  further 
from  the  ancestral  type,  are  like  the  spoon- and  swallow-tailed  Papilios :  that  is  to  say, 
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that  all  these  mimicking  genera  are  not  mimics  at  all,  but  are  the  least  divergent  members 
of  their  orders  from  the  ancestral  type,  a  Danais- like  form,  from  which  the  present  Euploeas 
have  also  to  some  degree  diverged. 

Again,  once  more  applying  ornithology  Avith  regard  to  our  Kepheronia  (figs.  5,  6).  In 
many  groups  of  birds  the  colouring  and  markings  of  the  sexes  are  at  times  very  different, 
a  familiar  example  of  which  is  our  common  Blackbird  or  Wild  Duck.  The  male  Blackbird 
is  black,  the  female  brown ;  the  young  of  both  sexes  alike  resembling  the  female,  but  more 
spotted  on  the  breast.  The  young  of  other  species  of  Thrushes  are  nearly  always  spotted, 
though  the  adult  birds  of  both  sexes  are  not  thus  marked.  Thus  the  resemblance  to  the 
ancestral  type  is  still  kept  up  by  the  young,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  first  forms 
of  this  genus  were  spotted  Thrush-like  birds. 

Now  let  us  once  more  return  to  our  butterflies,  Kepheronia  lutescens  and  its  Danais- 
like  female.  The  female  butterfly  has,  like  the  female  Blackbird,  departed  less  from  her 
early  type,  while  her  mate,  like  the  cock  Blackbird,  has  become  highly  developed  in 
colouring. 

As  Danaince  is  an  almost  cosmopolitan  group,  being  found  on  all  the  great  continents 
and  on  most  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Wallace,  “  the  most  widely 
distributed  species  are  probably  the  most  ancient,”  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  several 
genera  under  discussion  branched  off  from  the  ancestral  tree  after  the  appearance  of  Euplcea. 

That  the  local  varieties  of  Danais  and  Euplcea  should  be  mimicked  by  local  varieties  of 
Papilio  is  only  what  might  be  expected  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  both  insects 
have  been  reared  under  the  same  climatal  and  other  circumstances  (that  is,  if  they  are 
descendants  from  the  same  type),  as  the  causes  that  altered  the  Euplcea  would  also  act  on 
its  ally  the  Papilio. 

The  extraordinary  resemblance  of  certain  insects  to  their  surroundings — such  as  leaves, 
twigs,  and  bark— both  in  form  and  coloration  is  more  remarkable  than  the  occasional 
resemblance  of  species  of  apparently  widely  different  orders  to  one  another. 

Those  insects  which  receive  protection  by  the  wonderful  resemblance  which  they  bear 
to  the  objects  on  which  they  rest  will,  as  a  rule,  allow  of  closer  approach  than  those  which 
do  not,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  by  remaining 
perfectly  still  they  will  escape  observation.  Writing  of  Kallima  paraleJcta,  Mr.  Wallace 
tells  us :  “  at  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  exact  spot  where  the  butterfly  settled, 
and  though  I  lost  sight  of  it  for  some  time,  I  at  length  discovered  that  it  was  close  before 
my  eyes,  but  that  in  its  position  of  repose  it  so  closely  resembled  a  dead  leaf  attached  to  a 
twfig  as  almost  certainly  to  deceive  the  eye  even  when  gazing  full  upon  it  ”  (‘  The  Malay 
Archipelago  ’).  The  insect  figured  by  me  is  Kallima  buxtoni,  a  fairly  common  Bornean 
insect ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  butterflies  which  frequent  the  ground  in  or  about 
the  Bornean  forests,  and  when  settled  amongst  the  fallen  leaves  become  as  it  were  leaves 
themselves — for  example,  Melanitis  ismene  and  Thaumantis  noureddin  \  and  I  might  mention 
a  dozen  other  species. 

Besides  the  two  curious  leaf-mimicking  grasshoppers  figured  by  me  opposite  page  50 
(figs.  1  &  3) — of  the  capture  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  account — a  fairly  common 
though  rarely  noticed  insect  is  the  Stick-insect,  which  is  a  splendid  mimic  of  the  twigs 
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amongst  which  it  climbs.  On  several  occasions  I  noticed  that  on  my  approach  this 
peculiar  insect  would  lower  its  head  and  thrust  forward  its  legs  and  antennae  in  a  straight 
line,  thus  making  its  appearance  more  stick-like.  Many  species  have  their  antennae  much 
longer  than  that  figured  (fig.  9),  and  some  insects  grow  to  a  length  of  fourteen  inches. 

The  small  spider  which  spins  its  web  in  imitation  of  a  bird’s  excreta,  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  even  by  its  presence  perfecting  this  resemblance,  is  able  by  this  clever  device  to 
secure  its  insect-prey,  and  is  another  example  of  what  is  termed  mimicry.  That  the  spider 
purposely  imitates  a  bird’s  excreta  one  does  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  but  rather  that 
certain  species  of  spiders  spin  their  webs  in  this  wonderful  manner  because  it  is  beneficial  to 
their  existence,  and  the  more  perfect  the  resemblance  of  this  trap,  the  greater  the  food- 
supply  and  protection  afforded  to  the  spider  itself ;  therefore  past  generations  of  spiders 
have  gone  on  perfecting  this  peculiar  web  until  it  is  now  presented  to  us  a  perfect  imitation 
of  a  bird’s  excreta.  For  this  most  interesting  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  O. 
Forbes  (‘ A  Naturalist’s  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,’  pp.  63-65).  The  leaf 
drawn  by  me  (fig.  8  on  plate  facing  page  50)  I  found  on  Kina  Balu  (above  8000  feet) ;  the 
spider  was  very  small  and  black,  and  different  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Forbes. 

Doubtless  the  same  instinct  which  causes  a  gaudy  powerful  winged  insect  to  take  flight 
on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  causes  another  which  resembles  its  surroundings  to  remain 
motionless — the  instinct  being  in  each  case  self-preservation.  That  these  remarkable 
imitations  are  certain  to  improve  and  increase  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  great 
work  ‘  The  Origin  of  Species.’ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  birds  in  Palawan  is  a  large  glossy  blue-black  Cuckoo,  Endy- 
namis  mindanensis — speaking  of  the  male  bird  only,  as  the  female  is  ochreous  brown, 
beautifully  barred  with  dark  glossy  green.  When  we  first  arrived  in  this  island  these 
cuckoos  were  very  noisy,  especially  just  before  sunset,  when  the  males  would  leave  the 
forest  and  perch  on  the  low  trees  in  the  vicinity,  where  they  would  utter  their  loud  call — 
“  Phow  ” — many  times  in  succession.  When  shooting  in  the  forests,  the  report  of  a  gun 
or  any  sudden  noise,  such  as  the  falling  of  a  dead  branch,  also  caused  these  birds  to  utter 
the  same  cry. 

In  August  most  of  these  cuckoos  had  left  the  island,  probably  migrating  elsewhere. 
In  that  month  I  shot  a  young  male  which  was  being  fostered  by  a  Yellow- wattled  Mynah 
( Eulabes  palaicanensis).  The  plumage  of  this  young  bird  was  similar  to  the  adult  male 
cuckoo,  only  less  glossed  with  blue. 

A  few  days  later  we  obtained  three  more  young  Phows — “  Phow  ”  being  this  cuckoo’s 
Sulu  name — all  of  them  black  like  the  adult  male,  and,  at  first  sight,  all  young  males ;  but 
an  anatomical  examination  revealed  the  remarkable  fact  that  two  of  these  birds  were  young 
females.  On  closer  comparison  the  two  females  showed  slight  plumage  differences  from 
the  two  males,  in  being  of  a  greenish  brown  instead  of  bluish  black,  in  having  the  entire 
underside  of  the  wing  mottled  and  barred  with  brown,  and  on  one  specimen  there  were 
several  ochreous  feathers  on  the  back.  Here  was  a  puzzle  which  required  some  explanation  ; 
for  it  is  a  known  fact  that  when  the  plumage  of  the  sexes  differs,  the  young  either  resemble 
the  female,  or  the  different  sexes  follow  the  plumage  of  the  adult  sexes  or  have  a  plumage 
peculiar  to  immaturity. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Phow  the  plumage  law  is  reversed,  and  both  sexes  resemble  their 
male  parent.  The  Mynah  is  the  key  to  this  riddle  :  the  Phow  lays  her  eggs  in  the  Mynah’s 
nest ;  the  young  Cuckoos  being  black  do  not  differ  from  the  young  Mynahs.  The  Wattled 
Mynah  is  a  glossy  purple-and-black  bird  about  the  size  of  a  Jackdaw ;  it  nests  in  holes  in 
old  rotten  trees,  often  in  those  made  by  Woodpeckers — consequently  the  first  few  days  of 
the  young  Mynah’s  existence  are  spent  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  young  Mynah  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  broad  daylight,  a  glossy  black  beauty,  a  joy  to  her  proud  parents,  they 
feed  and  assist  her  until  she  is  able  to  look  after  herself.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  instead 
of  a  glossy  black  beauty,  the  Mynahs  were  greeted  by  a  brown  mottled  arrangement ;  they 
would  say,  “  This  has  surely  nothing  to  do  with  us  !  ”  and  fly  away,  abandoning  the  wretched 
brown  Cuckoo  to  die  of  starvation  ;  therefore  we  can  now  understand  that  the  young  female 
Cuckoo  benefits,  is  protected,  and  probably  exists  by  its  resemblance  to  its  male  parent. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  deviation  from  the  plumage  law  for  the  benefit  of  a  species,  and 
may  be  caused  either  by  the  gradual  survival  of  the  darker  forms  of  the  young  females,  or, 
more  likely  perhaps,  the  adult  female  has  become  more  divergent  from  the  ancestral  type 
than  the  adult  male,  the  progenitors  of  Eudynamis  being  dark  brown  or  blackish  plumaged 
birds. 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  perpetrate  such  a  fraud  on  the 
Mynah,  seeing  that  other  birds  rear  parasitic  Cuckoos  when  they  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  their  own  young ;  the  Mynah  is,  however,  a  knowing  bird,  and 
perhaps  requires  more  hoodwinking.  To  me  the  plumage  deviation  of  the  female  seems  the 
true  explanation. 

When  bathing  on  the  coast  I  was  occasionally  severely  stung  by  a  large. jelly-fish. 
Several  times  I  noticed  what  looked  like  a  small  yellow  ball  in  their  inside,  which  on 
closer  examination  proved  to  be  a  small  bright  yellow  crab,  evidently  living  inside  the 
jelly-fish  as  a  parasite. 

After  some  weeks  on  the  beach  Ave  returned  to  Taguso,  expecting  daily  to  see  the 
‘Royalist.’  We  had  now  collected  all  the  lowland  species  of  birds,  but  those  of  the  high¬ 
lands  we  could  not  reach.  In  the  store  we  were  continually  bothered  by  the  Sulus,  who 
wanted  everything  they  saw.  One  of  the  Ranee’s  retainers — a  big  ugly  bearded  Sulu — was 
a  great  nuisance  ;  his  friendliness  might  be  gauged  by  what  he  daily  received.  Through 
this  man  I  obtained  many  Dusun  curios,  sumpitans  and  carved  boxes,  in  exchange  for 
beads.  One  day  I  refused  him  a  small  tin  box  he  much  wanted,  so  thinking  he  had  seen 
all  my  belongings  he  kept  away  several  days,  until  one  of  his  friends  saw  some  more  beads 
in  one  of  my  boxes :  in  a  few  moments  the  big  ugly  Sulu  was  hovering  round  again,  as 
friendly  (1)  as  ever.  The  store-keeper,  I  notice,  keeps  an  open  tobacco-pouch  for  the  Sulus, 
thus  gaining  a  little  of  the  goodwill  of  these  ruffians. 

It  was  now  getting  on  in  the  month  of  September  ;  our  daily  doings  were  so  uneventful 
that  I  find  a  blank  in  my  journal  during  the  greater  part  of  this  month.  During  September 
the  weather  was  very  tempestuous,  heavy  clouds  accompanied  by  rain  and  gales  of  wind  set 
in  from  the  south-west,  and  but  for  the  large  arrivals  of  northern  migrants  I  should  have 
been  miserable  indeed — landed  here  in  Taguso,  our  food  becoming  daily  less,  most  of  my 
small  tinned  luxuries  finished,  little  to  do,  and  still  no  ‘  Royalist.’  My  chief,  if  not  only, 
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amusement  was  to  walk  to  the  estuary  of  a  small  river  some  distance  from  Taguso,  where  I 
used  to  collect  the  many  species  of  Waders  which  were  now  steadily  flying  south.  Golden 
Plovers,  Redshanks,  Whimbrels,  Stints,  and  Sandpipers  were  very  common,  and  some  had 
hardly  changed  their  summer  dress ;  all  these  Waders  were  flying  full  against  the  gale,  and 
the  harder  it  blew  the  more  plentiful  the  birds  became.  Frigate-birds  ( Fregata  minor ) 
were  plentiful,  remaining  poised  high  in  the  air,  scarcely  moving  for  several  hours.  The 
natives  believe  these  birds  feed  on  the  wind,  and  say  they  live  on  nothing  else.  Towards 
the  end  of  our  stay  we  procured  many  examples  of  a  beautiful  blue-and-green  racket-tailed 
Parrot  ( Prioniturus  cyaneiceps,  sp.  nov.),  of  which  species  I  give  a  figure. 

By  the  end  of  September  I  became  anxious  about  the  ‘  Royalist,’  she  being  now  two 
months  overdue,  and  began  to  fear  that  she  had  been  wrecked.  However,  on  the  1st  of 
October  we  were  delighted  by  the  sight  of  our  long-expected  steamer  which  was  to  carry 
us  away  from  this  miserable  place.  My  men,  who  were  some  distance  away,  on  hearing  her 
whistle  came  running  back  to  the  store,  and  could  hardly  restrain  their  feelings  of  delight. 
The  wind  was  blowing  a  south-west  gale  and  the  sea  running  high  :  after  landing  the 
Chinese  from  the  ship,  the  coolies  commenced  to  try  and  load  the  steamer  with  produce ; 
but  the  gale  increased,  and  by  mid-day  blew  with  such  violence  that  the  ‘  Royalist  ’  had  to 
flee  before  it,  taking  shelter  behind  a  headland  up  coast.  The  next  day  she  was  still 
unable  to  approach ;  but  having  the  Chinese  traders  as  hostages  I  felt  safe,  and  on  the  3rd 
a  terrific  gale  made  the  £  Royalist  ’  weigh  her  anchors  and  flee  for  shelter  once  more.  It 
was  not  until  the  5th  that  we  again  saw  our  steamer,  when  the  sea  was  calm  with  a  long 
rolling  swell.  I  felt  relieved  when  we  were  all  safely  on  board,  and  we  bid  adieu  to 
Taguso — I  hope  for  ever :  the  miserable  days  spent  there  have  left  no  pleasant  impressions 
in  my  mind. 

The  4  Royalist  ’  before  returning  to  Labuan  was  going  to  visit  the  opposite  coast,  so  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  part  of  Palawan.  We  soon  passed  Rocky  Bay,  where 
the  mountain  of  Kalamutan  is  much  nearer  the  sea  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  this  spot  is 
inhabited  by  some  desperately  bad  Sulu  characters.  The  southern  extremity  of  Palawan 
ends  up  with  numbers  of  small  islands  between  it  and  Balabac.  On  arriving  at  Kalusian, 
one  of  the  trading  centres,  I  left  some  of  the  Kadyans  to  collect  a  few  birds,  and  proceeded 
to  the  north  to  Sidano  in  the  ‘  Royalist.’  Sidano  is  a  small  island  off  the  coast,  where 
the  Chinese  have  another  store.  A  comfortable  plank-built  house,  now  in  possession  of 
some  Sulus,  formerly  belonged  to  the  American  trader  who  was  murdered  here.  It  is  rather 
annoying  to  see  the  Sulus  occupying  this  house,  thus  benefiting  by  their  own  misdeeds. 
On  our  return  journey  we  were  boarded  here  by  two  Spanish  officials,  but,  as  they  could 
neither  speak  French  nor  Malay,  our  conversation  with  them  was  limited.  I,  however, 
gathered  from  their  conversation  that  they  had  lately  been  posted  here  to  open  up  the 
country  on  the  mainland  opposite,  where  they  had  erected  a  fort.  The  colony  had  suffered 
dreadfully  from  fever,  some  thirty  Manilla  soldiers  and  one  Spaniard  having  succumbed. 
The  Doctor  who  visited  us  said  that  he  was  entirely  without  quinine,  and  they  had  not  been 
visited  by  a  gunboat  with  fresh  stores  for  several  months.  I  should  by  no  means  envy 
the  life  of  a  Spanish  official  in  Palawan. 

We  steamed  for  half  a  day  further  up  the  coast  to  a  spot  where  a  few  Chinese  had 
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opened  stores  on  their  own  account.  These  men  had  been  dealing  direct  with  the  Dusuns, 
there  being  no  Sulus  much  above  Sidano.  Here  we  anchored  for  two  days,  the  4  Royalist  ’ 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  damar  collected  by  one  of  these  Chinamen.  The  few  Chinese  settled 
here  had  not  seen  a  steamer  for  nearly  two  years  ;  in  the  meanwhile  they  had  been  busy 
trading  with  the  Dusuns.  They  valued  the  cargo  we  took  on  board  at  15,000  dollars.  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  Chinese  will  settle  for  a  few  years  on  the  coast  of  some  of  these 
islands,  and  after  that  time  they  are  able  to  retire  with  a  fortune,  unless  cut  up  by  the 
Sulus.  I  made  several  expeditions  on  shore,  and  followed  the  course  of  a  small  river  some 
distance  inland.  Besides  Dusuns,  there  are  numbers  of  Manilla  men  here,  a  somewhat 
stunted  and  ugly  lot ;  various  signs  of  the  Cross  cut  on  the  trees  indicate  that  they  have  at 
one  time  or  other  received  their  religious  instruction  from  the  priests.  The  mountains  here 
come  right  down  to  the  sea-coast  and  are  covered  with  high  forest.  I  thought  this  would 
be  a  suitable  place  from  which  I  could  explore  the  mountains,  but  the  explorer  might  have 
to  remain  for  a  long  period  without  seeing  a  steamer ;  the  coast  here  being  open  to  the  full 
force  of  the  China  Sea,  and  a  mass  of  coral-reefs  often  uncovered  at  low  w^ater,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  coast  along  in  small  boats,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  piratical  Sulu 
44  dapongs.” 

We  returned  to  Kalusian,  where  my  men  had  been  left.  I  landed  here  also  for  some 
hours  while  the  steamer  loaded  up  with  rattans.  The  Sulus  here  seem  more  peaceable  than 
those  of  Taguso,  and  go  about  unarmed,  even  without  their  44  barongs.”  Kalusian  is  no 
great  distance  from  Kalamutan ;  but  the  Dusuns  would  not  be  more  inclined  to  assist  the 
explorer,  if  they  did  not  evince  open  hostility,  as  the  Sulus  Avould  do  their  best  to  keep 
the  interior  closed  against  wdiite  men.  In  a  few  days  we  once  more  reached  Labuan,  where 
most  of  the  Kadyans  were  more  or  less  ill  with  fever. 

After  packing  up  my  collections  and  shipping  them  home,  I  prepared  for  my  second 
and  final  expedition  to  Kina  Balu,  the  success  of  which  surpassed  all  my  expectations. 

A  full  account  of  the  birds  found  and  discovered  by  me  in  this  island  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SULTAN  PAITAILAN  ASSISTS  ME  AGAIN. — GHINAMBUR. — AN  UNPLEASANT  NIGHT. — BILLIO  LOSES  THE 
WAY. — ILANUNS  RETURN. — TEUNG  VILLAGERS. — REACH  MELANGKAP. — REFUSAL  TO  HELP  US  TO 

KIAU. - NATIVE  GIFTS. - START  FOR  KIAU. — REACH  KOUNG. — UNPLEASANTNESS  WITH  THE 

KOUNGS  AND  MELANGKAPS. — MEET  EURO  AND  KABONG. — KABONG’s  HOUSE. — BUSINESS-LIKE 
KIAUS. — START  FOR  SUMMIT. — FOREST  CAMP-LIFE  IN  SUNLESS  HOLE. — VISIT  HIGHER  ALTITUDES. 
— NEW  BIRDS. — CHANGE  CAMP. — BOTANY. — TRAPPING-PATHS. — NEW  BIRDS. — VIEW  FROM  OUR 
CAMP.- — THE  MISERIES  OF  CAMP  LIFE. — RATS. — THE  CAVE. — A  VISIT  TO  THE  UPPER  GRANITE 
SLOPES. — EURO’S  PRAYER. — LOW’S  GULLY. — THE  SUMMIT.— MORE  PRAYERS  FROM  EURO. — 
RETURN  TO  THE  CAMP. — ILLNESS. — RETURN  TO  KIAU. — EURO  AND  THE  CHIEF  OF  LOWER  KIAU. — 
METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

ROM  inquiries  made  during  my  first  expedition,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  Labuan  for  Kina  Balu 
by  the  middle,  of  December,  as  by  the  time  I  should  arrive 
at  Tampassuk  the  river  would  then  be  as  low  as  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  My  party  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  six 
Kadyans,  one  of  them,  “  Buntar  ”  (a  most  useful  and  plucky  little 
man),  acting  as  my  servant.  By  cutting  down  the  numbers  of  my 
party  I  was  the  better  able  to  make  the  rice  last ;  this  was  my 
chief  object  in  taking  such  a  small  number  of  followers — the  providing  of  one’s  followers 
with  rice  being  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  Borneo.  My  friend  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett 
accompanied  me  to  Abai,  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  Islands  of  Mantinani. 

The  north-east  monsoon,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  blew  hard  in  our  teeth,  and 
several  times  I  feared  that  my  pakarangan,  which  we  towed  astern,  would  come  to  harm. 

16th  December. — We  steamed  into  Abai  at  10  A.M.,  but  as  it  was  low  water  the  steam- 
launch  could  not  cross  the  bar,  so  we  had  to  land  all  the  baggage  by  means  of  the  ship’s 
boat  and  my  own  on  the  small  island  opposite  Abai,  the  ‘  Bujang  Barram  ’  leaving  for 
Mantinani  directly  all  was  safely  landed.  Before  dark  we  had  succeeded  in  housing  all  our 
belongings  in  the  old  Rest  House,  where  I  had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever,  brought  on,  no 
doubt,  by  the  rough  voyage. 

17th. — We  were  busy  arranging  our  baggage  into  suitable  packs,  for  the  buffaloes  to 
carry  to  the  Tampassuk.  In  the  evening  Nyhan  shot  a  fine  stag,  or  “  Rusa  ”  ;  these  animals 
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seem  fairly  common  in  this  part.  The  next  morning  I  sent  three  men  over  to  the 
Tampassuk  to  ask  my  friend  Sultan  Paitailan  to  bring  over  twenty-two  buffaloes  to  carry  all 
our  impedimenta.  The  Sultan  came  the  next  morning,  and  we  discussed  the  possibility  of 
sending  the  boat  round  to  the  Tampassuk  River  full  of  baggage  ;  hut  in  the  end  gave  up  this 
idea,  as  the  Tampassuk  bar  is  a  bad  one  and  the  sea  rough,  and  a  wreck  would  he  fatal  to 
our  success. 

20th. — I  am  attacked  every  day  with  a  low  fever,  which  is  far  from  pleasant.  The 
country  round  about  Kina  Balu  is  always  hidden  in  cloud,  so  the  wet  season  must  still  be 
continuing  :  the  Tampassuk  Bajows  report  the  river  very  full. 

It  was  not  until  the  30th  that  the  Sultan  wTas  able  to  collect  the  desired  number  of 
buffaloes,  and  on  that  day  we  reached  the  Tampassuk  River.  The  next  day  I  walked 
back  to  Abai  with  the  men  and  arranged  the  rest  of  the  baggage  left  there,  consisting 
of  a  small  stock  of  rice  and  other  provisions ;  we  pulled  the  pakarangan  out  of  the  sun 
into  a  mangrove-swamp,  and  put  a  quantity  of  water  into  it,  covering  it  over  with  kajang 
mats,  leaving  word  with  some  Bajow  salt-makers  to  look  after  it  until  we  returned. 
The  plain  is  now  swampy,  and  in  places  the  mud  is  waist  deep  ;  Snipe  and  Golden  Plover 
are  now  plentiful. 

1st  January,  1888. — The  Sultan  thinks  we  shall  be  able  to  start  inland  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  but  is  afraid  of  another  flood  on  the  Tampassuk  before  the  dry  season  really 
sets  in.  A  Bajow  and  his  wife  have  been  having  high  words  in  a  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  this  morning,  and  the  lady  nagged  at  her  spouse  for  so  long  that  it  ended 
by  the  man  drawing  his  kris  and  waving  it  about  in  a  threatening  manner  in  her  vicinity  : 
this  quieted  the  woman  at  once. 

2nd. — The  Ilanuns  called  early  and  tied  up  their  packs,  hut  only  for  sixteen  buffaloes, 
though  I  could  have  had  thirty  if  I  had  required  them ;  but  I  prefer  to  divide  the  risk  and 
take  only  part  of  my  things,  leaving  two  Kadyans  here  with  the  rest,  who  are  to  come  on 
in  a  few  days.  The  Sultan  requested  me  not  to  employ  Bajows,  as  he  could  find  sufficient 
men  amongst  the  Ilanuns  ;  this,  of  course,  I  was  willing  to  do,  as  the  Bajows  had  refused 
to  help  me  before.  Billio  is  still  alive,  and  again  joined  the  ranks  as  interpreter,  and  again 
stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  go  to  Kiau  with  us.  The  famous  blanket  of  last  year 
has  been  divided  amongst  the  Billio  family,  Billio  himself  wearing  a  long  strip  as  a 
cummerbund ;  he  has  not  sufficient  cheek,  however,  to  ask  for  another.  I  amused  myself 
in  the  afternoon  shooting  Snipe,  and  unfortunately  lost  a  Snipe  which  I  have  little  doubt 
was  a  Great  Snipe  (Scolopax major).  The  plain  is  in  a  fearful  state,  a  mass  of  slushy  black 
mud,  and  it  will,  I  expect,  be  most  unpleasant  walking  to-morrow.  The  river  is  sufficiently 
low,  so  if  all  goes  well  we  shall  reach  Ghinambur  to-morrow  evening. 

3rd. — We  were  all  on  the  road  by  7  A.M. ;  but  for  the  state  of  the  plain  our  journey 
would  have  been  most  enjoyable :  the  Tampassuk  is  decidedly  lower  than  it  was  when  we 
returned  last  year.  We  arrived  at  Ghinambur  soon  after  4  p.m.,  without  a  drop  of  rain 
falling  during  the  day.  The  old  Dusun  who  entertained  us  last  year  did  so  again,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  host  kept  his  buffaloes  and  pigs  fenced  in  below  the  house, 
where  they  wallowed  in  several  feet  of  their  own  filth,  the  stench  arising  from  such  a 
cesspool  prevented  my  sleeping.  Every  now  and  then  a  buffalo  would  change  the  position 
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of  its  huge  carcass,  and  with  this  movement  the  tilth  would  be  stirred  up  afresh,  and 
I  was  forced  to  take  refuge  under  my  blankets  to  avoid  being  choked.  How  any  human 
beings  could  sleep  nightly  over  such  a  place  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand. 


BAJOW  AND  BUFFALO. 


4th. — Rose  long  before  daylight,  and  left  our  host’s  abode  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
Buntar  made  my  chocolate  beside  the  river,  where  I  breakfasted.  After  giving  a  few  small 
presents  to  the  Dusuns  we  waded  across  the  Tampassuk  and  resumed  our  journey.  We 
forded  the  river  three  times  after  this,  and  followed  a  path  on  the  left  bank  which  Billio 
said  he  knew  would  take  us  to  Melangkap  ;  this  was  a  mistake,  and  landed  us  in  a  sea  of 
troubles.  After  ascending  several  steep  hills,  the  buffaloes,  unaccustomed  as  they  are  to 
anything  but  the  level  plains,  began  to  give  in,  and  our  party  became  greatly  divided.  On 
reaching  a  comfortable-looking  Dusun  village,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know,  the 
Ilanun  drivers  did  their  best  to  persuade  me  to  stop  ;  but  rather  than  do  this  I  made  them 
come  to  a  stream  a  little  further  on,  where  we  could  get  water  for  cooking.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  Ilanuns  relieved  their  beasts  of  the  loads,  than  down  came  the  rain, 
wetting  us  through  to  the  skin,  and  made  all  so  uncomfortable  that  they  were  anxious  to 
move  on,  hoping  no  doubt  shortly  to  reach  Melangkap. 

Shortly  after  starting  we  met  a  Melangkap  Dusun ;  he  at  once  opened  his  basket  and 
gave  me  some  pisangs  :  though  this  old  fellow  had  been  the  most  disagreeable  man  to  us 
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in  Melangkap  last  year,  on  meeting  ns  again  he  was  at  once  quite  friendly.  We  trudged 
up  hill  through  mud  and  slush  until  nearly  4  o’clock,  when  Billio  discovered  that  he  had 
struck  a  “  terra  incognita,”  so  when  the  buffaloes  arrived  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
make  the  best  shelter  we  could  for  the  night.  The  rain  steadily  continued,  and  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  hidden  in  mist.  A  short  distance  off  we  found  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  Dusun  field-house,  minus  roof  and  sides  ;  this  we  soon  covered  with  the  large 
waterproof  sheet,  and  stowed  the  baggage  away  below.  In  this  small  space — some  ten 
square  feet — twenty-one  men  sat  huddled  together  until  the  following  morning.  It  rained 
hard  all  night ;  sleep  was  made  impossible  by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  midges,  which 
were  first  attracted  by  the  buffaloes  and  then  attacked  ourselves.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me 
when  the  sun  rose,  even  after  having  walked  hard  for  two  days  and  spent  two  sleepless 
nights.  Billio  went  on  last  night,  still  believing  that  he  knew  the  way,  and  shortly  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Teung,  from  which  place  he  brought  porters  this  morning.  With  the 
daylight  we  find  ourselves  on  a  low  range  of  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Panataran, 
facing  Melangkap  :  the  well  remembered  notes  of  the  Tonkakis  and  Lahoie  were  the  first 
sounds  heard  at  sunrise,  announcing  that  once  more  we  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
kingdom  of  Kina  Balu.  My  agreement  with  the  Ilanuns  being  for  two  days  only,  they 
refused  to  go  on  to  Melangkap,  stating  that  their  buffaloes’  feet  were  broken  up,  so  they 
started  on  their  return  journey  at  daybreak ;  but  later  on  I  heard  that  they  were  unable  to 
cross  the  Tampassuk  at  the  first  ford,  owing  to  the  flood,  and  were  delayed  a  day.  I  was 
indeed  lucky  to  have  missed  this  by  a  few  hours. 

5th. — Billio  returned  with  some  Teung  villagers ;  they  say  that  the  Panataran  is  too 
high  to  ford,  so  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow,  passing  another  day  and  night  in 
our  miserable  lodgings.  We,  however,  settled  with  the  Teungs  and  paid  for  seventeen 
buffaloes  from  this  to  Melangkap.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  not  brought  the  whole  of  my 
baggage,  or  this  mistake  would  have  cost  me  dearer  still.  Billio  is  much  upset  over  his 
mistake.  The  Dusun  tracks  over  these  hills  during  wet  weather  are  almost  impassable, 
no  Dusun  ever  taking  the  trouble  to  repair  the  paths.  Rain  after  mid-day. 

6th.— We  left  the  bamboo  framework  at  8  o’clock,  and  reached  Melangkap  in  two 
hours.  The  Teungs  were  a  great  trouble  to  settle  with,  their  chief  spokesman  being  a 
disagreeably  harsh-voiced  man,  who  would  not  at  first  come  to  terms ;  but  in  the  end 
I  let  him  imagine  that  he  had  bested  me  by  giving  each  Dusun  five  common  needles 
extra,  which  one  could  buy  in  Singapore  at  about  twenty  or  thirty  for  a  penny.  This 
I  have  always  found  the  only  plan  when  dealing  with  these  people,  viz.  to  offer  a 
certain  amount,  and  at  the  last  moment,  when  negotiations  are  apparently  broken  off,  to 
add  a  trifle. 

The  Melangkaps,  after  their  fashion,  seem  pleased  to  see  us.  Our  first  trouble  is  to 
find  a  house,  the  one  we  occupied  last  year  having  fallen  down.  Most  of  the  Dusun s  at 
this  time  of  the  day  are  in  their  fields.  After  visiting  one  or  two  houses  which  were 
unsuitable,  the  old  priestess — with  the  brass  anklets — arrived,  and  at  once  offered,  us  a  share 
of  her  house,  which  is  the  best  in  the  village.  I  am  glad  for  other  reasons  to  accept  of  her 
hospitality  :  the  old  lady,  being  a  tremendous  talker,  carries  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the 
village,  so  her  friendship  is  desirable. 
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I  divided  a  piece  of  grey  shirting,  value  $1,  between  the  joint  owners  of  the  house, 
being  my  rent  for  any  length  of  time,  which  in  the  end  was  nearly  six  months.  The  Dusuns 
we  knew  last  year  have  given  us  small  presents  of  fruit,  though  to  judge  by  their  faces 
we  might  have  been  perfect  strangers  to  them.  Gamboie  and  the  old  lady  were  undoubtedly 
pleased  to  see  us  again.  Rain  after  mid-day. 

7th. — Busy  all  day  arranging  and  drying  the  baggage,  which  is  slightly  damp. 

This  house  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  one  we  occupied  last  year.  I  have  taken 
possession  of  one  of  the  private  apartments,  which  Buntar  has  made  quite  comfortable. 
Iiain  after  mid-day. 

8th. — My  aneroid  gives  the  height  of  Melangkap  at  1300  feet.  To-day  it  has  kept 
fine  up  to  5  p.m.  Just  now  a  small  richly-coloured  Finch  is  in  swarms  in  the  paddi-fields, 
and  is  a  great  trouble  to  the  Dusuns ;  this  bird  was  not  seen  by  us  last  year,  the  rice- 
harvest  being  over.  Of  the  Chlorura  I  am  unable  to  find  further  specimens  amongst  the 
flocks  of  this  Finch  ( Erythrura  prasina). 

9th. — The  Dusuns  are  good  reptile  collectors  ;  a  man  brought  me  a  beautiful  little  snake 
to-day,  bright  coral-red  on  the  underparts,  and  spotted  with  the  same  colour  above.  Rain 
after  2  p.m. 

10th. — We  shall  have  to  wait  here  until  the  two  Kadyans  bring  up  the  rest  of  our 
baggage,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  ;  they  should  arrive — the  river  permitting — in  Melangkap 
on  the  15th.  The  Dusuns  do  not  seem  anxious  to  carry  our  baggage  to  Kiau,  the  harvest 
being  their  excuse.  Rain  after  2  p.m. 

11th. — I  was  busy  making  a  sketch  of  the  mountain  from  Melangkap  to-day.  The 
men  are  steadily  collecting  the  birds  in  the  vicinity,  and  besides  those  mentioned  last  year 
they  have  obtained  further  specimens  of  a  new  Timeliine  ( Mixornis  montana )  and  a  brown 
Bulbul  ( Criniger  ruficrissus).  Flocks  of  a  northern  Siberian  Thrush  ( Turdus  olscurus),  and 
dozens  of  Wagtails  (. Motacilla  melanope ),  are  about  the  village,  these  two  species  being  on 
migration :  of  course  many  of  the  common  lowland  species  are  also  present.  The  new 
Mixornis  has  a  peculiar  note  (like  its  near  relation  M.  lorneensis),  which  may  be  heard  any 
morning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  ;  it  is  a  hell-like  “  Chou  cliou  luckier  luckier .”  The 
nest  we  have  also  found ;  it  is  a  small  ball  of  dried  grass-stems,  placed  near  the  ground. 
Rain  after  2  p.m. 

12th.- — Remarkable  as  being  a  fine  day,  a  sharp  shower  falling  at  2  p.m. 

loth,  14th. — Quite  fine.  This  weather  is  very  propitious  for  my  men,  who  should 
leave  Tampassuk  to-day.  I  am  doing  a  daily  trade  with  the  Dusuns,  old  and  young,  in 
frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  and  beetles,  giving  them  in  exchange  needles,  matches,  and  cottons ; 

I  brought  quite  a  cargo  of  such  articles  with  me  for  this  purpose.  One  youth,  whom  we 
named  Maharajah  Malus  (malus—\nzy)  last  year,  is  my  best  customer.  This  boy  is  a  sort  of 
do-nothing ;  he  comes  daily  with  some  fine  specimens  of  insects  or  reptiles,  which  he  finds 
on  his  way  to  the  rice-fields.  He  is  rather  vain,  and  wears  round  his  neck  two  neatly-made 
necklaces  of  red  and  white  grass.  The  village  is  in  a  filthy  state  of  slush  just  now,  the 
hill-sides  being  very  slippery. 

15th. — The  two  men  from  the  Tampassuk  arrived  in  the  campong  soon  after  mid-day, 
having  found  the  river  easily  fordable.  They  came  beyond  Ghinambur  last  night,  and  early 
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this  morning  followed  the  short  cut  which  Billio  made  such  a  mess  of:  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  succeeded  in  reaching  Melangkap  with  Tampassuk  buffaloes  in  two  days. 

16th,  17th. — The  Dusuns  have  promised  to  carry  my  baggage  in  two  days  to  Kiau. 
Rain  half  the  day.  The  sun  shines  upon  Melangkap  at  7.30  a  m.,  or  one  hour  and  a  half 
after  it  rises — Kina  Balu  lying  north  and  south.  Thus  this  side  of  the  mountain  loses  at 
this  distance  547-^-  hours  of  sunlight  in  the  year ;  this,  considering  that  the  sun  is  generally 
obscured  by  clouds  about  10  a.m.,  is  a  great  loss  of  heat.  The  situation  is  not 
benefited  much  in  June,  when  the  sun  attains  its  most  northern  limit,  as  then  the  high 
range  on  which  Kapar  is  situated  blocks  the  way.  Therefore  the  best  collecting-grounds 
must  be  on  the  eastern  side,  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  reach. 

18th. — We  are  engaged  in  a  squabble  with  the  villagers  ;  they  refuse  to  carry  our  packs 
to  Kiau,  for  most  reasonable  wages — their  chief  object  being  to  keep  all  the  spoils  in 
Melangkap  ;  but  we  have  soundly  blackguarded  them,  reminding  them  of  their  promises  to 
help  us  to  Kiau  last  year :  we  have  threatened  also  to  go  elsewhere  for  porters.  The  whole 
day  has  been  wasted  in  useless  palaver.  Day  fine. 

19th. — These  Dusuns  still  refuse  to  go,  which  is  very  annoying.  A  Kapar  Dusun 
brought  with  him  about  half  a  dozen  sweet-potatoes,  which  he  presented  to  me,  and  then 
waited  patiently  to  see  what  I  was  going  to  give  him  in  return ;  but  as  he  did  not  receive  quite 
as  much  as  he  expected,  he  took  back  his  potatoes.  The  following  morning,  at  6  A.M., 
before  I  was  out  of  my  blankets,  there  sat  the  Dusun  with  his  beastly  potatoes  at  my  bed¬ 
side.  I  could  not  help  saying,  “ - you  and  your  potatoes  !  ”  Avhen  he  again  offered  them 

to  me,  and  I  absolutely  refused  to  deal ;  so  the  Kapar  Dusun  had  to  carry  them  back  to  his 
village,  some  miles  distant.  The  habit  of  giving  presents  is  most  objectionable ;  these 
people  only  do  so  hoping  to  receive  more  than  the  value  they  would  receive  in  actual 
exchange.  One  old  man  always  used  to  be  giving  Buntar  presents  of  pisangs  for  me,  and 
invariably  turned  up  in  a  few  days — when  he  expected  they  were  beyond  return — demanding 
something  in  exchange.  Shortly,  however,  we  became  too  knowing,  and  always  kept 
presents  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  when  they  should  call.  An  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  when  we  were  returning  from  the  Panataran  last  year,  was  sitting  in  the  doorway  of 
his  house  and  offered  us  a  fine  bunch  of  pisangs,  for  which  we  were  truly  grateful ;  but 
before  we  had  gone  many  yards,  he  called  out  that  he  must  have  a  pair  of  trousers  in  return 
— his  present  was  returned.  Another  fine  day. 

20th. — The  Melangkaps  have  given  in,  and  are  going  to  carry  my  baggage  to  Kiau  to¬ 
morrow  for  the  wages  already  offered.  These  people  are  very  trying  to  deal  with,  never 
being  satisfied.  The  only  way  is  to  Avait  patiently  and  pretend  you  do  not  care — pretence 
only,  as  it  Avastes  precious  time  and  still  more  precious  food.  In  all  villages — as  with  our¬ 
selves — there  are  men  of  superior  minds  to  their  felloAVS,  so  that  A\Thenever  the  Dusuns 
refused  to  do  AAdiat  I  AATanted,  I  used  to  Avait  until  they  had  finished  their  discussions — my 
usual  resource  being  a  long  Avalk,  as  these  nagging-parties  were  especially  trying.  When 
I  returned  to  the  village  I  would  send  for  the  better  class  of  Dusun  and  talk  the  matter 
quietly  over  Avith  them,  and  so  I  generally  succeeded  in  getting  my  OAvn  way. 

21st. — Left  soon  after  daylight  Avith  eighteen  Dusuns  and  five  of  my  OAvn  men  for 
Kiau,  leaving  the  honest  but  useless  Hadji  Avith  Billio  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  my 
property.  Billio,  avc  had  agreed,  should  not  go,  as  one  of  his  friends  had  been  killed  by  a 
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Koung  Dusun  only  seven  months  before ;  and  as  our  route  lay  through  that  village,  the  old 
man  was  afraid  to  accompany  us.  Thus  we  were  left  without  our  interpreter  ;  but  Gamboie 
and  the  Kadyans  managed  to  understand  each  other  pretty  well,  and  after  full  instructions 
from  Billio  as  to  what  we  wanted  to  do  when  we  reached  Kiau,  this  Dusun  was  able 
to  do  all  the  palavering  necessary.  Our  path  led  up  and  down  the  steepest  of  hills, 
across  a  good-sized  stream  which  drains  the  other  side  of  the  Melangkap  spur.  We  passed 
through  two  or  three  Dusun  villages.  At  Tambatuan  the  Dusuns  were  anxious  for  us  to 
stop  the  night  in  their  village,  promising  to  kill  “  another  cow  ”  and  make  a  feast :  this 
offer  was  most  tempting  to  the  Melangkaps,  but  not  to  myself,  as  I  did  not  wish  for 
another  cow’s  leg  to  my  debit ;  and  besides  this  we  passed  a  cow  shortly  before  we  came 
to  the  village — this  cow  had  died  a  natural  death ;  so  for  these  reasons  I  did  not  look  upon 
this  invitation  so  graciously  as  I  might  otherwise  have  done,  knowing  that  Dusuns  are  not 
particular,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  wTas  in  this  very  campong  that  the  Assistant-Resident 
wrote  me  the  letter  about  the  poll-tax  cow  last  year.  After  leaving  Tambatuan  the  route 
descends  to  the  Tampassuk,  which  has  to  be  forded  several  times  before  Koung  is  reached. 
Some  of  the  granite  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  Tampassuk  are  of  immense  size.  The  Dusun 
paddi  and  kaladi  are  to  be  seen  wherever  the  ground  is  suitable  for  cultivation.  We 
reached  the  village  of  Koung  at  3.30  p.m.  ;  but  our  Dusun  porters  were  far  behind,  so  we 
walked  through  the  village  and  waited  beside  the  river  until  they  arrived.  The  village  of 
Koung  is  very  prettily  situated  on  a  level  green  sward  round  which  the  Tampassuk  flows  in 
a  graceful  curve.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  curious  mountain  of  Saduc  Saduc,  the  “  Anak 
Kina  Balu  ”  (child  of  Kina  Balu)  of  the  Dusuns  ;  this  mountain  is  pointed,  and  the  side 
visible  from  Melangkap  is  very  precipitous.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly;  the  green  is  planted  with  coconut-palms,  which  seem  to  thrive  here. 

Our  porters  arrived  before  dark.  My  men  and  myself  shared  a  large  paddi-house,  as 
the  Koungs  appeared  by  no  means  friendly  and  did  not  invite  us  to  their  houses.  The 
paddi-house  was  more  like  a  large  bird-cage,  but,  though  in  cold  and  airy  quarters,  we  passed 
a  comfortable  night.  Our  carriers  mingled  with  the  Koungs,  sleeping  in  their  houses, 
which  on  the  next  morning  had  the  following  result. 

22nd. — As  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  resume  our  journey  to  Kiau,  the  Melangkaps 
refused  to  move,  saying  that  they  had  no  more  rice,  and  unless  I  provided  them  with  some 
they  would  not  go  any  further.  This  of  course  I  refused  to  do,  as  it  is  always  part  of  a 
traveller’s  agreement  that  local  porters  carry  their  own  rations ;  after  a  deal  of  threatening 
several  of  them  produced  their  own  rice  and  ate  it.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Koungs,  who 
persuaded  the  Melangkaps  to  refuse  to  go  further,  hoping  no  doubt  to  benefit  themselves  by 
this  manoeuvre  by  earning  wages  from  their  village  to  Kiau.  The  Melangkaps  having  been 
paid  beforehand  willingly  acquiesced  in  playing  their  part.  But  as  we  proceeded  to  cross 
the  river  the  Melangkaps  soon  followed.  The  Koungs  are  apparently  a  well-to-do  lot  of 
people,  and  are  physically  finer  and  better-looking  than  the  Melangkaps,  especially  the  young 
women,  who  were  handsomer  than  any  Dusuns  I  saw  round  about  Kina  Balu. 

The  headman  of  this  village  (I  do  not  know  his  name)  is  a  handsome  man  with  a  some¬ 
what  sharp  and  disagreeable  look  ;  when  I  offered  him  a  present  on  the  morning  before  we 
started,  more  than  equal  to  the  hospitality  he  had  shown  us,  he  refused  to  accept  it,  so  I  gave 
him  nothing  else  and  left  his  village :  he  was  no  doubt  angry  because  we  had  gained  the 
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Melangkaps  over  to  continue  to  Kiau,  not  liking  to  clo  without  a  share  of  the  white  man’s 
goods.  I  passed  through  this  village  on  several  occasions  after  this,  always  avoiding  the 
inhabitants,  camping  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  it.  A  short  distance  from  Koung 
is  the  village  of  Labong  Labong ;  one  of  the  villagers  being  in  Koung  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  this  man  did  his  best  to  persuade  us  to  follow  the  route  through  his  village  to  Kiau, 
but  we  followed  the  Tampassuk. 

The  ford  at  the  end  of  Koung  village  is  rather  a  nasty  one,  being  deep  and  rapid ;  the 
rest  of  the  way  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Tampassuk,  occasionally  in  the  river-bed  or  in  the 
native  fields.  The  river  has  to  be  forded  several  times  before  the  foot  of  Kiau  hill  is 
reached.  On  the  banks  of  shingle  in  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  river  that  curious  plant  Coix 
lacliryma  grows  abundantly ;  the  hard  white  bead-like  seeds  are  occasionally  threaded  by 
the  Dusun  women  and  worn  instead  of  beads.  Near  the  foot  of  Kiau  hill  we  were  hailed 
by  a  big,  dirty,  ugly,  chawated  Dusun,  who  was  sitting  in  his  small  field  watch-house :  this 
is  a  well-known  character  to  those  who  have  read  ‘The  Gardens  of  the  Sun’- — Mr.  Kuro,  of 
Kiau.  We  sat  down  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  tired  and  hungry  ;  it  was  nearly  mid-day, 
and  our  light  breakfast,  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  some  biscuits,  was  not  sufficiently  sustaining. 
While  waiting  here,  Kuro  was  joined  by  another  Dusun,  whom  he  introduced  to  us  as  his 
friend  Kabong,  also  of  Kiau.  Kabong  carried  a  large  bamboo  of  “  tuak,”  and  his  flushed  face 
showed  that  he  carried  other  bamboos  full  of  this  intoxicant.  Gamboie  and  the  two  chiefs 
of  Kiau  retired  to  the  paddi-house,  and  finished  the  “  tuak  ”  with  a  breakfast  of  cucumbers. 
After  breakfast  these  gentlemen  were  much  intoxicated,  and  Gamboie,  who  had  been 
carrying  my  gun,  had  to  be  relieved  of  it.  As  all  the  porters  had  not  arrived  we  started  up 
the  long  steep  Kiau  hill  and  arrived  at  Kabong’s  village  quite  exhausted,  the  sun  being 
very  hot  and  we  very  hungry  :  Kiau  hill  under  such  conditions  is  most  trying. 

After  reaching  Kabong’s  house  I  had  to  wxait  until  4  o’clock  for  the  Dusun  porters 
who  carried  my  provisions.  It  was  as  much  as  some  of  the  Melangkaps  could  do  to  reach 
the  village;  when  they  came  in  thoroughly  done  up  they  were  received  with  jeers  and 
laughter  by  those  who  had  arrived  some  hours  before.  However,  after  a  meal  of  rice,  these 
men,  relieved  of  their  burdens,  started  on  their  return  journey  at  once,  excepting  some  w'ho 
wished  to  trade  for  tobacco,  and  who  stayed  until  the  following  day. 

Kabong  invited  us  to  stay  in  his  house,  which  was  a  brancl-newr  one  and  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen  in  Borneo.  Kabong  and  Kuro  are  the  headmen  of  Middle  Kiau  (I  say 
Middle  Kiau,  because  there  are  two  other  villages,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  Kiau 
we  stopped  in).  The  upper  village  is  called  Kiau  Nuloh,  and  its  inhabitants  are  on 
decidedly  unfriendly  terms  with  those  of  Middle  Kiau.  Kabong  always  told  us  these 
people  were  a  bad  lot  and  not  to  be  trusted  ;  they  showed  signs  of  hostility  to  us  by  yelling 
out  threats  at  the  Kadyans,  and  occasionally  small  parties  of  youths  threw  stones  in  our 
direction  ;  but  as  these  demonstrations  were  quite  harmless,  being  generally  carried  on  at  a 
distance  of  several  hundreds  of  yards,  we  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them.  This  feeling  of 
hostility  towards  ourselves  was  probably  brought  about  by  jealousy,  these  people  knowing 
that  Kabong’s  village  would  gain  all  our  trade-goods. 

23rd. — My  aneroid  gives  the  altitude  of  Kiau  as  nearly  2800  feet.  Kiau  is  built  near 
the  top  of  a  spur  which  runs  round  in  a  curve  from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Kina  Balu ;  this 
spur  is  actually  part  of  Kina  Balu,  and  runs  up  to  the  base  of  the  granite  precipices  seen 
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in  illustration  facing  page  166,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  nearly  9000  feet.  The  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  is  covered  with  turf  and  planted  with  a  few  coconut-palms,  but 
these  palms  do  not  look  healthy,  the  continued  tapping  of  the  “  tuak  ’’-loving  Dusuns  being 
the  chief  cause  of  their  deterioration.  A  wild  raspberry  ( Bubus  roscefolius )  which  was  in 
fruit  at  this  season  was  for  some  reason  not  eaten  by  the  Dusuns  ;  these  people,  I  often 
noticed,  have  no  taste  for  sweets — a  child  would  rather  receive  a  piece  of  salt  fish  than  the 
best  sweets  made.  Kabong  and  his  household  seem  very  well-to-do  for  Dusuns.  The 
Kiaus  are  generally  taller,  broader,  and  healthier-looking  than  the  Melangkaps  :  the  reason 
of  this  physical  change  in  the  condition  of  these  people  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Kiaus  are 
great  tobacco-cultivators,  and  they  exchange  this  product  freely  amongst  the  other  villages ; 
they  are  thus  able  to  keep  themselves  more  abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  than  their  neighbours.  The  land  in  this  district  suitable  for  rice-cultivation  is  also 
extensive.  Being  more  robust,  they  are  more  industrious :  this  is  evident  at  a  glance  to 
the  traveller  by  the  occupations  of  the  men,  who  during  their  leisure  make  numbers  of 
neat  round  sun-hats,  baskets,  rattan  mats,  bark  ropes,  and  other  articles,  which  they  sell  at 
the  tamels.  The  bamboo  sun-hats  I  never  saw  being  made  in  Melangkap :  Kiau  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  chief  factory  for  these  hats;  as  nearly  every  Ilanun  and  Bajow  of  the  coast  has 
one  or  two,  the  Kiaus  must  derive  a  good  deal  of  wealth  from  this  article  of  commerce. 
The  Bajows,  as  I  have  before  stated,  do  not  trade  direct  with  any  Dusuns  much  above 
Gliinambur,  as  they  have  blood-feuds  with  the  Koungs  and  campongs  above  that  village. 
The  Koungs  and  Kiaus  have  also  a  feud  with  the  villages  near  Ghinambur,  so  do  not  meet 
at  the  “  tamels.”  The  middlemen  for  this  river  must  be  the  Tambatuan  and  other  villagers 
in  that  neighbourhood ;  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  also  done  with  the  Tawaran  Dusuns,  several- 
of  whom  I  met  at  Koung. 

When  watching  a  native  of  Borneo  at  work  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  much  use  »  . 
he  is  able  to  make  of  his  feet,  the  grasping-power  of  the  big  toe  being  considerably 
developed.  A  native  generally  holds  his  work  between  the  two  greater  toes  ;  he  is  also 
able  to  pick  up  anything  by  this  extra  hand  without  stooping ;  on  climbing  a  rope  or 
creeper,  the  rope  is  always  grasped  between  the  two  toes.  He  uses  a  knife  differently  to 
Europeans.  The  small-blacled  long-handled  knives  are  made  in  this  somewhat  peculiar  form 
for  a  purpose  :  the  long  handle  fits  the  arm,  and  rests  on  it  as  far  as  the  elbow,  the  handle 
being  grasped  close  up  to  the  blade;  then,  instead  of  cutting  as  we  do,  these  people  pull  the 
substance  to  be  cut  against  the  blade. 

Ivabong’s  house  is  slightly  different  in  its  internal  architecture  to  other  Dusun  houses, 
the  private  apartments  being  especially  well  arranged :  they  contain  a  large  private  room, 
and  beyond  this  are  the  sleeping-apartments  of  the  family.  The  plank  sides  of  the  house 
and  the  dividing  partition  are  quite  new,  the  panels  being  neatly  let  in  between  supports 
about  three  feet  apart ;  some  of  these  panels  were  even  slightly  carved  and  ornamented — 
this  I  have  never  before  noticed  in  a  Dusun  house.  Our  host  Kabong,  his  wife  and  two 
children,  his  sister,  and  another  family  complete  the  household.  Kabong,  though  well-to- 
do,  is  one  of  the  laziest  of  men ;  he  nurses  the  baby  while  his  wife,  a  frail  little  woman,  is 
wearing  herself  out  carrying  heavy  loads  of  fire-wood,  water,  and  other  household  necessaries  ; 
she  also  visits  the  tamels  several  times  a  month  with  heavy  loads,  over  this  most  moun¬ 
tainous  country. 
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Gamboie,  who  is  staying  with  us  as  interpreter,  returns  to  Melangkap  to-morrow. 
Several  of  the  Kadyans  are  becoming  fairly  efficient  in  Dusun,  and  have  managed  to 
make  Kabong  understand  that  we  wish  not  only  to  visit  Kina  Balu,  but  to  spend  at 
least  a  month  near  the  summit. 

24th. — The  Kiaus  are  a  most  agreeable  disappointment.  I  expected  to  find  them  even 
more  difficult  to  manage  and  more  greedy  than  the  Melangkaps  :  instead,  I  find  them 
most  business-like,  and  we  soon  settled  the  price  in  cloth  that  I  am  to  pay  them  for  their 
services.  All  Kabong’s  household  were  soon  enlisted,  and  the  rest  of  the  porters  were 
easily  obtained  in  the  village.  Kabong  and  Kuro  are  going  as  guides  ;  this  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary,  but  being  the  headmen,  it  is  best  to  submit  to  Dusun  customs,  though  I  gave 
them  to  understand  they  would  have  to  carry  packs  like  the  rest  of  the  party.  Kuro  is 
tall  for  a  Dusun,  also  dirty  for  a  Dusun,  which  implies  a  great  deal.  His  family  is  very 
large,  consisting  of  eight.  Some  of  the  infantile  Kuros  are  covered  to  such  a  depth  in  filth, 
that  it  is  at  first  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  what  they  really  are.  Most  of  the  Dusuns 
bathed  frequently  when  on  the  march;  the  Kuros  never — in  fact,  they  despise  cold  water. 
One  day,  for  a  joke,  Kuro  called  out  to  one  of  his  younger  sons  that  we  intended  to  wash 
him  ;  at  the  word  “  manjo  ”  (wash)  the  urchin  bolted,  howling,  into  his  home.  Kuro  still 
talks  of  Tuhan  Helow  (Mr.  Low)  and  Tuhan  Hingin  (Mr.  St.  John),  but  he  cannot 
remember  them  well,  as  it  was  exactly  thirty  years  ago  since  those  gentlemen  visited  Iviau. 
He  speaks  of  these  two  gentlemen  as  the  only  two  white  men  he  ever  took  a  fancy  to. 

The  Kiaus  build  their  houses  very  quickly,  the  whole  village  assisting.  Just  now 
some  forty  Dusuns  are  busy  pulling  down  Kuro’s  house,  and,  judging  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  work,  his  new  house  will  soon  be  finished.  Nyhan  brought  in  my  first  specimen 
of  a  fine  reddish-brown  Pigeon,  Ccirpophaga  badia,  the  Hadji  a  small  black-and-white 
Flycatcher,  Muscicapula  maculata ;  both  these  birds  are  well-known  Himalayan  species, 
but  obtained  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  Borneo. 

While  taking  a  short  walk  early  this  morning,  I  saw  a  pair  of  the  new  Sparrow-Hawk, 
Accipiter  rvfotibialis,  but  they  were  too  high  to  shoot  as  they  circled  above  us.  The  Kiaus 
have  tied  up  their  packs  and  are  going  to  start  to-morrow :  they  are  better  hands  with  packs 
than  the  Melangkaps,  making  the  baggage  up  in  a  most  suitable  style  for  carrying  on  their 
backs.  To-day  Kabong  has  made  me  a  blood-brother,  which  consists  of  my  holding  a 
chicken  by  the  legs  while  he  cuts  its  throat,  collecting  the  blood  in  a  bowl,  which  he 
afterwards  drinks  or  mixes  with  his  food.  Later  on  I  had  to  go  through  this  ceremony 
with  Kuro,  he  also  gives  me  another  chicken ;  these  chickens  are  most  acceptable,  and  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  daily  with  any  number  of  Dusuns. 
The  Kiaus  say  they  would  have  started  to-day  for  the  mountain,  but  they  have  no  rice 
ready  for  the  journey.  We  cannot  see  much  of  Kina  Balu  without  walking  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  when  we  are,  it  seems,  quite  close  to  the  precipices  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain ;  the  valley  below,  through  which  the  Ivinokok  River  flows,  divides  the  Iviau 
spur  from  Kina  Balu  itself.  As  it  rained  half  the  day,  the  precipitous  crags  of  Kina  Balu 
were  not  often  visible,  the  mists  beating  down  on  the  village  making  it  much  colder  than 
Melangkap.  Kabong,  besides  being  nurse,  is  more  of  a  “  general,”  I  find,  also  acting  as 
cook  to  this  establishment.  Fresh  hill  rice  has  a  nice  flavour,  being,  when  boiled,  brownish 
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in  colour  and  sticky,  being  also  more  nourishing  than  the  Siamese  prepared  rice,  in  which, 
I  may  mention,  the  Chinese  sometimes  mix  quantities  of  small  white  stones  which  they 
collect  on  the  sea-shore ;  this  is  worse  than  the  sand-and-sugar  combinations  of  civilized 
grocers,  as  the  stones  break  one’s  teeth. 

25th. — This  morning  we  were  ready  early,  but  were  kept  waiting  some  time  by  the 
Dusuns,  not  leaving  Kiau  before  8.30.  Kuro  started  with  us,  bringing  with  him  his  son, 
a  precocious  boy  of  ten  years  old,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  huge  mouth.  Kabong  started 
some  time  after,  but  caught  us  up  before  mid-day.  I  left  some  provisions  and  cloth  in  his 
house,  which  he  faithfully  took  care  of. 

After  descending  to  the  river,  which  is  now  no  longer  known  as  the  Tampassuk  but  as 
the  Kadamyan,  Ave  followed  the  bed  of  this  stream  over  the  usual  break-neck  course.  Kuro 
was  anxious  to  halt  soon  after  mid-day  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  rock,  which  slightly 
overhangs  the  river  and  affords  shelter  from  the  rain ;  he  told  us  that  former  travellers 
had  always  stopped  here.  By  the  time  we  had  boiled  our  rice  for  our  mid-day  meal,  the 
rest  of  the  porters  had  all  arrived  ;  so,  after  a  light  repast,  I  determined  to  move  on,  though 
it  had  already  commenced  to  rain.  The  Kadamyan  now  flow's  through  a  grand  gorge,  the 
sides  of  which  are  very  precipitous.  After  struggling  up  the  rocky  boulder-filled  bed  for 
some  time  under  a  steady  downpour,  the  Dusuns  who  were  on  ahead  with  us  discovered 
that  they  had  passed  the  right  spot  for  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  gorge,  so  we  had  to  wait 
until  the  rest  of  our  party  arrived.  The  supposed  guides  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  place  for  ascending  the  mountain  had  been  passed  some  distance  down  stream  on  our 
right  hand,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  climb  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  gorge. 
This  was  the  only  difficult  climb  we  encountered  during  our  ascent  of  Kina  Balu.  How 
the  Dusuns  succeeded  in  bringing  their  heavy  loads  to  the  top  I  do  not  know,  as  but  for 
the  kindly  assistance  of  roots  and  creepers  I  could  not  have  reached  the  top  myself.  About 
4  o’clock  we  reached  a  huge  rock  which  was  slanting  slightly  forward,  like  the  one 
where  we  rested  at  mid-day,  so  that  the  rain  did  not  fall  within  several  yards  of  its  base. 
Since  we  gained  the  top  of  the  gorge  the  travelling  has  been  fairly  easy,  though  we  failed 
to  find  the  Dusun  path  until  the  rock  was  nearly  reached.  I  do  not  think  many  of  the 
Dusuns  knew  much  about  this  part  of  their  mountain.  The  mountain  at  this  altitude 
(4800  feet)  is  covered  with  a  dense  tropical  forest,  the  ground  being  hidden  under  a 
carpet  of  ferns  and  mosses.  When  we  reached  the  rock  we  discovered  that  five  of 
the  porters  were  missing,  amongst  them  being  the  man  who  carried  my  cooking-utensils, 
and  another  who  carried  the  ground  sheets ;  this  was  a  great  nuisance :  so  I  had  to  dine 
off  boiled  rice  and  salt  fish,  which  was,  however,  most  acceptable.  We  made  arrangements 
for  passing  the  night  here.  This  rock,  judging  by  the  remains  of  old  fires,  is  often  used  by 
the  mountaineers  as  a  camping-ground. 

2Gth. — After  a  cold  damp  night  the  day  broke  shrouded  in  a  mountain  mist,  which  is 
accompanied  by  gusts  of  cold  wind ;  the  mist  soon  developed  into  a  steady  downpour,  and 
the  five  lost  Dusuns  have  not  yet  arrived.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  further  up  the 
mountain,  as  without  cooking-utensils  and  ground  sheets  a  stay  in  the  colder  altitudes 
would  be  quite  impossible. 

The  five  lost  porters  arrived  at  2  p.m.,  after  having  passed  a  most  miserable  night,  as 
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they  said,  in  the  forest  in  the  drenching  rain  without  fire,  food,  or  clothes.  One  told  us 
that  the  situation  made  him  feel  inclined  to  “  amok.  XV hen  they  arrived  at  the  rock, 
half  dead  with  the  heavy  loads,  they  were  saluted  with  jeers  and  laughter  by  their  more 
fortunate  companions.  This  is  the  usual  sympathy  showed  by  the  aborigines  of  Borneo  to 
one  another.  It  has  never  stopped  raining  all  day,  so  we  are  unable  to  proceed,  as  I  am 
told  that  the  next  shelter  will  take  half  a  day  to  reach. 

27th. — The  Dusuns  returned  to  Kiau,  leaving  us  and  our  belongings  under  the  rock. 
They  have  no  more  food  :  our  stock  of  rice  is  far  too  valuable,  so  sooner  than  waste  it  by 
feeding  fourteen  hungry  men,  I  have  let  them  go.  During  the  night  the  Dusuns  stole 
some  of  the  Kadyans’  salt  fish ;  with  this  I  debit  the  Kuros.  In  front  of  the  rock  is  a 
slender  orange-tree,  which  Kuro  says  has  grown  from  a  seed  planted  by  Tuhan  Helow  ; 
this  tree  has  never  been  damaged  by  the  Dusuns,  who  seem  to  look  upon  it  with  a  sort  of 
veneration. 

XXTien  the  Dusuns  left  we  commenced  making  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  where  we 
erected  a  small  house,  which  was  roofed  in  with  one  of  the  waterproof  sheets.  The  spot 
for  this  clearing  was  selected  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  on  a  slope  where  we  hoped 
to  receive  a  little  sunlight,  as  up  to  this  we  have  been  unable  to  dry  our  soaking-wet 
garments.  The  sun  does  not  reach  the  place  we  have  chosen  before  9  o’clock,  and  the 
rock  never.  As  the  clouds  shortly  obscure  the  sun,  and  heavy  rain  generally  falls  soon 
after  mid-day,  our  baggage  is  wet  and  is  sadly  in  need  of  drying ;  but  we  are  in  such  a 
sunless  hole  that  this  is  impossible.  We  were  unable  to  finish  the  house  to-day,  so  had  to 
pass  another  night  under  the  rock.  Buntar  has  been  trying  to  dry  some  of  our  garments  by 
wood  fires ;  the  result  has  been  very  little  drying,  but  changing  them  into  a  dirty-yellow 
colour,  besides  half  blinding  and  choking  us  with  smoke. 

We  are  all  in  miserable  spirits  to-day,  the  humid  surroundings  making  us  both  down¬ 
cast  and  damp.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fifty  new  species  of  birds  would  hardly 
repay  me  for  the  miseries  endured  during  the  last  few  days.  The  Kadyans  do  not  take 
even  a  real  interest  in  birds,  as  now  they  are  audibly  repenting  that  they  ever  came,  and 
no  doubt  quietly  wishing  that  something  serious  would  happen  and  cause  our  return  to  the 
more  comfortable  campong  life ;  but  my  determination  if  possible  to  reach  the  higher 
altitudes  is  not  for  a  moment  shaken,  it  is  only  this  miserable  camp  that  depresses  me. 
I  often  think  how  big  the  comfortably  situated  people  in  English  homes  sometimes  talk — 
especially  after  a  good  dinner,  when  seated  at  peace  with  all  the  world  before  a  comfortable 
fire,  puffing  away  at  a  cigar — “  how  they  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  explore  wild 
countries.”  But,  my  friends,  a  few  weeks  on  tinned  food — perhaps  hardly  enough  of  that 
at  times — cold  and  wet,  want  of  society,  and  a  hundred  little  annoyances  would  soon  make 
you  wish  that  you  had  never  left  your  comfortable  home.  To  be  a  traveller  a  man  must  be 
keenly  interested  in  some  pursuit,  and  that  pursuit  alone  buoys  him  up.  This  is  a  kind 
of  traveller’s  lament  written  in  my  journal,  below  the  rock,  on  a  wet  day  in  a  gloomy  forest. 

In  front  of  the  rock  the  forest  is  still  tropical,  the  trees  high  and  of  vigorous  growth, 
covered  with  creepers,  parasitic  ferns,  and  orchids.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  birds,  of 
which  I  have  seen  a  good  many.  Kiau  from  this  is  TV.N.XV.  60°.  The  temperature  is 
67°  at  8  p.m.  Rain  as  usual. 
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28th. — Nyhan  and  I  left  the  camp  to  be  finished  by  the  others,  and  made  an  expe¬ 
dition  up  to  about  8000  feet.  We  carried  our  collecting-guns,  and  my  spirits  revived,  as  I 
well  knew  that  the  birds  of  highland  Borneo  were  still  unknown ;  so  I  picture  to  myself 
all  sorts  of  new  species. 

We  followed  the  Dusun  path,  which  crosses  a  small  stream  that  flows  past  the  base 
of  the  camping-rock,  and  proceeded  up  a  steep  slope  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
was  only  slightly  difficult  in  one  or  two  places.  When  we  reached  a  height  of  6000  feet 
we  met  with  a  small  flock  of  greenish-yellow-coloured  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 
We  secured  three  specimens ;  the  species  turned  out  to  be  a  new  genus,  and  has  been 
named  Chlorochciris  emilice.  This  is  evidently  the  bird  mentioned  by  Mr.  St.  John  in  ‘  Life 
in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,’ vol.  i.  p.  269: — “The  Ida’an  (Dusuns)  during  the  day 
amused  themselves  in  trying  to  secure  some  small  twittering  birds,  which  looked  like 
canaries  with  a  green  tint  on  the  edges  of  their  wings,  but  were  unsuccessful.  They  shot 
innumerable  pellets  from  their  blowpipes,  but  did  not  secure  one  ;  in  fact,  they  did  not 
appear  to  use  this  instrument  with  any  skill.”  This  was  written  thirty  years  ago ;  and  it 
Avas  not  until  the  beginning  of  1888  that  the  first  of  these  “twittering  birds”  arrived  in 
this  country.  The  other  birds  noticed  to-day  Avere  the  ubiquitous  lanthocincla  treacheri , 
Pericrocotus  montanus,  and  Pteruthius  ceralatus,  and  several  other  new  species.  Pitcher- 
plants  Avere  numerous  and  beautiful.  My  glance  Avas  a  hasty  one  at  this,  “  the  promised 
land  ;  ”  but  I  saw  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  change  our 
camp  to  a  small  cleared  patch  of  slightly  sloping  ground  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  which 
we  had  traversed  on  our  Avay  up.  It  began  to  rain  at  10  o’clock,  so  Ave  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  camp.  We  had  no  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  pall  of  mist  enveloping 
everything.  Bain  continued  until  dark. 

29th. — - Opened  the  packs,  which  are  Avet,  but  there  is  no  sun  to  dry  anything ;  by 
exposing  our  clothes  to  the  air  they  become,  if  anything,  damper.  This  morning  the 
sunlight  reached  Avithin  a  feAV  yards  of  our  camp  at  10  a.m.  ;  and  as  I  sat  anxiously  watching 
the  light  and  heat  that  was  to  do  so  much  for  us,  the  clouds  obscured  the  sun — so  Ave  had 
none ;  this  part  of  the  mountain  must  get  but  little  sunlight  during  the  year. 

The  birds  collected  to-day  are  a  splendid  new  Flycatcher  ( Bhinomyias  gularis),  a 
beautiful  neAv  Barbet — as  its  name  implies  ( Megalmma  pulcherrima) — the  head  and  throat 
of  a  light  blue,  separated  from  the  back  (which  is  green)  by  a  golden-yelloAV  collar.  In 
mists  all  day  ;  rain  after  4  p.m. 

30th. — Sent  off  four  Kadyans,  with  as  much  food  as  they  can  carry,  to  the  camping- 
site  seen  on  the  28th,  Avith  orders  to  erect  a  shelter  for  me  and  to  do  their  best  Avith  a 
grass-roofed  Dusun  shelter  which  we  saAV  there ;  they  are  to  hide  the  provisions  and  return 
again  to-day,  and  to-morrow  Ave  Avill  carry  as  much  as  possible  to  that  place.  It  has  rained 
off  and  on  all  day. 

31st. — We  started  soon  after  daylight,  leaving  one  of  the  men,  who  has  a  swollen  leg; 
he  Avill  haAre  to  remain  in  this  miserable  sunless  spot,  with  another  man  whom  I  am 
sending  back  to  keep  him  company,  in  charge  of  our  camp  until  the  Dusuns  arrive,  when 
I  Avill  make  other  arrangements.  I  must  say  I  A\'as  heartily  glad  to  leave  that  miserable 
spot,  where  the  sun  never  once  shone  to  dry  and  Avarm  us.  At  times,  Avhen  the  mists 
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cleared,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  a  small  waterfall  which  tumbled  down  into  the  depths  below 
at  the  head  of  the  gorge.  After  heavy  rain  the  Avater  fell  over,  as  it  were,  in  masses ;  this 
stream  is  the  source  of  the  Tampassuk  Eiver,  floAving  from  the  very  summit  of  Kina  Balu. 

When  Ave  arrived,  greatly  fatigued — carrying  as  much  as  Ave  were  able — at  the  camp, 
I  found  that  the  Kadyans  had  made  a  small  shelter  just  large  enough  for  me  to  lie  doAvn 
in ;  it  Avas  raised  a  feAV  feet  off  the  ground :  this  erection  we  roofed  in  and  surrounded  on 
two  sides  Avith  waterproof  sheets.  The  three  Kadyans  for  themselves  have  rebuilt  the  low 
grass-thatched  Dusun  shelter  and  covered  part  of  the  leaky  roof  Avith  a  A\raterproof  sheet ; 
but  it  is  still  far  from  watertight.  The  flooring  they  have  made  of  poles  a  feAV  inche.s 
above  the  ground,  above  which  they  have  tied  a  light  platform  of  sticks,  fastened  to  cross¬ 
bars,  for  their  sleeping  accommodation.  The  fireplace  we  built  up  with  mud  and  stones, 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water.  The  Kadyans  Avere  quite  done  up  Avith  carrying  their 
loads  up  to  this  camp — Avhich  my  aneroid  gives  as  7350  feet — being  unaccustomed  to  such 
altitudes,  and  during  our  frequent  rests  on  the  mountain  side  they  declared  that  this  was 
the  last  time  they  Avould  go  mountaineering.  I  have  resolved  Avhen  the  Dusuns  call  to 
see  us,  which  they  have  promised  to  do,  to  send  the  two  men  in  the  lower  camp  back  to 
Kiau  and  have  everything  Ave  want  brought  up  here.  The  tAvo  men  will  do  little  or  no 
good  beloAv  and  Avill  consume  our  rice,  Avhich  is  too  valuable,  while  at  Kiau  they  may 
collect  something,  and  they  Avill  be  able  to  buy  rice  from  the  villagers.  Rice  near  the 
summit  of  Kina  Balu  is  worth  a  fortune  to  the  explorer,  not  even  taking  into  consideration 
the  actual  cost  of  bringing  it  up  from  the  coast.  Just  now,  at  3  P.M.,  the  sun  is  shining 
through  a  steady  shower  of  rain;  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  shone  upon  us  for  a  month. 
Hoav  all-important  is  our  great  luminary  to  our  comfort,  and  what  miserable  beings  we  are 
without  his  all-powerful  rays !  in  a  few  months  after  the  close  of  those  millions  of  years 
Avhich  scientific  men  tell  us  will  see  him  consumed  and  dead  as  the  moon,  Kina  Balu  may 
still  be  here,  but  not  an  organic  form,  such  as  we  now  know,  Avill  exist. 

Our  camp  is  situated  in  a  good  position :  it  is  on  the  top  of  a  spur,  and  receives,  after 
Ave  have  cut  doAvn  a  feAV  of  the  Ioav  trees,  all  the  sunshine.  This  small  open  spot  is  perhaps 
25  yards  square,  is  marshy,  and  contains  quite  a  number  of  plants.  When  I  Avas  too  ill  to 
get  far  from  the  camp,  I  amused  myself  by  making  a  small  collection  of  dried  plants,  chiefly 
from  this  spot.  The  most  abundant  species  here,  and  of  Avhich  the  hut’s  roof  Avas  composed, 
Avas  also  the  most  interesting  plant :  it  is,  I  am  told,  a  Pcctersonia,  closely  allied  to  P.  gla- 
hrata  ;  this  plant  is  an  Australian  species,  and  even  in  that  country  is  extratropical ;  it 
has  never  been  recorded  from  any  other  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  This  geographically 
interesting  plant,  though  common  on  this  small  marshy  patch,  I  did  not  notice  elseAvhere  on 
the  mountain.  Just  iioav  it  is  in  flower  ;  the  floAver,  hoAvever,  is  insignificant,  being  three- 
and  rarely  four-petaled,  Avhite  with  a  purple  centre ;  it  belongs  to  a  genus  someAvhat  allied 
to  Iris.  As  I  have  introduced  the  subject,  I  may  as  Avell  complete  the  account  of  the 
botany  of  this  small  marshy  spot.  Round  the  edge  are  numerous  Nepenthes,  the  commonest, 
or  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  being  N.  loivii ;  more  hidden,  but  equally  common,  is 
K  villosa,  Avith  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  pitchers.  A  fern  allied  to  Polypodium  dipteris 
(Blume),  together  Avith  Lycopodium  cernuum  (Linn.),  a  species  of  bracken,  and  a  variety  of 
mosses  reach  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  marsh.  Amongst  the  flowers  collected  by  me  on 
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this  spot  I  may  mention  a  small  gentian,  Gentiana  pedicellata,  a  Utricularia,  sp.  1, 
Trachymene  sanicula? folia  (Hk.).  Of  sedges,  Gahnea  javanica  (Steud.)  was  one  of  the 
commonest;  and  Xyris  schcenoides  (Mart.),  a  Panicum,  sp.  ?,  Alectris,  n.  sp.  ?,  Eric  an  Ion, 
n.  sp., — the  last  four  species  being  insignificant-looking  weeds. 

Not  far  below  the  camp  I  noticed  a  small  white  Begonia,  sp.  ?,  flowering  freely.  The 
trees  in  the  vicinity  are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  stunted,  twisted,  and  weather-beaten :  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge  they  are  exposed  to  every  blast,  are  clothed  inches  deep  about  the  trunks 
with  dripping  mosses ;  their  branches  are  festooned  with  long  beard-like  growths  of  silvery 
lichen,  a  proof,  if  proof  be  wanting,  of  the  humidity.  The  commonest  tree  is  a  species  of 
mountain  Casuarina:  of  other  pine-like  species,  Dacrydium  datum  (Wall.)  is  common;  I 
also  collected  a  species  of  Juniperus,  sp.  \  In  the  forest  above  the  camp  I  found  a 
Medinilla,  sp.  nov.,  which  had  a  pretty  pink  flower.  In  the  marshy  patch  we  have  dug 
shallow  wells,  which  I  hope  will  keep  us  supplied  with  water,  even  if  the  weather  should 
turn  fine.  The  soil  in  most  places  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  and  is  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  of  white  limy-looking  earth ;  this  want  of  subsoil  accounts  for  the  absence  of  trees 
and  has  saved  the  Patersonia  from  extinction.  Most  of  the  plants  mentioned  are  found  in 
Australia,  and  the  P atersonia,  I  am  told,  is  peculiar  to  that  region  :  this  is  curious,  as  the 
ornis  of  this  mountain  is  almost  entirely  Himalayan. 

After  a  short  rest  I  was  most  anxious  to  explore  the  forest  in  our  neighbourhood,  so  I 
went  for  a  stroll  with  Nyhan,  leaving  the  other  two  men  to  finish  the  camp.  Unlike  the 
Melangkaps,  the  Kiaus  have  a  path  right  up  to  the  higher  altitudes  of  Kina  Balu  ;  this  is  a 
great  blessing  to  us,  as  we  are  able  to  get  about  at  once  without  spending  days  in  cutting- 
paths  :  the  path  leads  straight  along  the  top  of  the  spur,  and  later  on,  as  we  discovered, 
right  up  to  the  granite  slopes,  or  to  about  11,000  feet.  As  long  as  the  path  is  followed  it 
is  pretty  easy  travelling,  so  we  were  able  to  traverse  the  mountain  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  These  paths  are  made  by  the  Kiaus  for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  their 
bamboo  rat-traps  :  the  traps  are  placed  a  few  yards  apart,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
generally  difficult,  or  made  so  by  the  Dusuns,  along  the  sides  of  the  paths  to  nearly  9000 
feet.  The  frequented  runs  of  the  small  mammalia,  such  as  rats,  squirrels,  mice,  &c.  &c., 
are  easily  discernible  on  the  soft  moss-covered  ground.  After  leaving  the  camp  we 
proceeded  for  some  distance  through  the  low  weather-beaten  trees,  no  view  being  obtain¬ 
able  on  account  of  the  mist.  Feeling  fatigued  I  sent  Nyhan  on,  and  sat  down  to  meditate 
on  the  situation :  my  thoughts  were,  however,  shortly  disturbed  by  a  Blackbird,  which 
perched  within  five  yards  and  calmly  examined  me,  wondering  no  doubt  in  his  unsophisti¬ 
cated  mind  what  an  extraordinary  new  species  of  monkey  had  turned  up  in  his  domain. 
The  eye  of  this  Blackbird  was  bright,  his  bill  and  legs  of  a  golden  yellow,  his  breast  black 
with  the  lower  half  reddish  brown ;  I  knew  at  a  glance  that  he  must  be  unbaptized.  He 
kept  so  near  that  I  could  not  secure  him,  so  I  was  forced  to  do  what  birds  in  this  country 
try  to  do — to  get  away  from  him,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  things  ;  shortly  he  settled  on 
the  ground,  but  too  near,  so  when  he  was  slightly  hidden  behind  a  stump  I  fired,  hoping  to 
secure  the  bird  with  a  few  pellets  only  ;  but  he  was  untouched,  most  of  the  shot  lodging  in 
the  stump.  This  attempt  upon  his  life  was  nothing  to  my  Blackbird — he  merely  flew  up 
into  a  low  tree  and  examined  me  with  more  interest  than  before,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  What 
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an  extraordinary  noise !  ”  I  walked  further  away,  and  this  time  he  fell  dead ;  but  on 
reaching  the  place  I  found  that  the  bird  had  fallen  amongst  a  mass  of  moss-covered 
boulders,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Nyhan,  I  searched  for  it  for  nearly  an  hour  before 
we  found  the  first  specimen  of  Merula  seebohmi.  This  beautiful  species  is  somewhat  allied 
to  Merula  javanica,  and  may  be  considered  the  representative  Bornean  form  of  that  species. 
My  fatigue  at  once  left  me  and  we  proceeded  up  the  mountain,  shortly  reaching  a 
more  protected  spot  where  the  trees  formed  a  goodly-sized  forest,  the  undergrowth  of  which, 
as  usual,  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  horrible  creeping  bamboo,  which  here  grew  most 
luxuriantly.  Whilst  standing  still  in  this  forest  we  noticed  a  small  rusty-brown  breasted, 
blue-backed  bird,  at  first  sight  something  like  a  Robin ;  I  give  its  colours  as  it  was  within 
two  yards  of  me.  At  first  we  tried  to  catch  it,  then  we  endeavoured  to  get  away  from  it, 
but  the  bird  closely  followed  us  :  at  last  Nyhan  went  in  one  direction  and  I  in  another, 
and  before  long  he  shot  it.  This  was  another  new  and  interesting  species,  being  an 
exception  to  the  plumage  rule  of  the  sexes — the  male  being  entirely  blue,  Avith  a  narrow 
streak  of  silvery  white  over  the  eye.  In  most  other  countries  the  sexes  of  this  species  are 
alike.  My  species  has  been  named  Brachypteryx  erythrogyna  (the  red  female).  Before 
Nyhan  had  picked  up  the  dead  bird,  I  saw  creeping  about — almost  at  my  feet — a  small 
creature  which  I  at  first  thought  was  a  mouse,  but  1  soon  discovered  that  in  reality  the  new 
comer  was  a  small  Timeliine  bird.  This  little  brown  bird  was  if  anything  tamer  than  the 
species  just  shot,  and  was  only  secured  after  ten  minutes  in  trying  to  get  away  from  it; 
and  when  shot  it  was  too  much  hit.  This  bird  was  of  general  dull  brown,  the  throat  being 
dusky  white  and  speckled,  the  tail-feathers  being  exceptionally  weak  and  loosely  webbed; 
this,  our  third  new  bird  within  an  hour,  was  not  only  a  new  species  but  a  new  genus :  it 
has  been  named  Androphilus  accentor  ( i .  e.  the  man-loving  Accentor).  What  mistaken 
confidence,  poor  bird !  The  few  specimens  of  these  two  species  obtained  by  me  invariably 
sought  us  out  in  the  forest,  appearing  within  a  few  yards  or  often  under  our  very  toes.  I 
have  been  closely  followed  by  an  Androphilus  for  fifteen  yards  or  so,  as  I  Avalked  slowdy 
purposely  to  see  how  far  the  little  friendly  bird  would  follow.  The  Kadyans  used  to  laugh 
at  and  call  these  little  innocents  “  bodo,”  i.  e.  fools ;  at  times  they  used  to  try  and  catch 
them  with  their  head-cloths.  Thus  ended  my  first  stroll,  when  in  three  shots  we  had 
collected  three  new  species.  During  this  walk  it  drizzled  or  rained  without  ceasing. 

1st  February. — I  have  set  my  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  and  my  meteoro¬ 
logical  return  for  the  month  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

During  our  first  ascent  from  the  lower  camp  to  this  altitude  I  heard  a  feeble  attempt 
at  “Tonkakis.”  This  note  was  so  decidedly  different  to  the  “  Tonkakis  ”  of  Cissa  minor,  the 
Green  J ay  found  near  the  campongs,  that  I  knew  that  the  bird  which  uttered  this  note 
must  be  different,  nearly  allied  to,  or  perhaps  a  new  species  of,  Cissa.  This  morning,  after 
Nyhan  and  Tungal  had  started,  I  had  just  finished  my  breakfast  of  porridge,  when  I  heard 
again  that  same  note  uttered  amongst  the  gnarled  moss-covered  trees  close  to  the  camp. 
After  a  careful  stalk  I  caught  sight  of  a  bird  moving  about  amongst  the  branches ;  taking  a 
most  deliberate  pot-shot,  on  reaching  this  spot  I  picked  up  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Cissa, 
which  at  a  glance  I  saw  was  entirely  different  from  Cissa  minor — the  eye  alone  of  the  new 
bird  being  white,  while  that  of  the  other  is  lake.  This  bird  was  new,  and  has  been  named 
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Cissa  jefferyi.  My  next  victim  was  a  small  Flycatcher,  obtained  for  the  first  time  in  Borneo, 
but  a  bird  whose  acquaintance  I  had  already  made  in  the  highlands  of  Java,  Cryptolopha 
trivirgata. 

After  the  usual  mid-day  downpour  I  took  another  stroll,  and  in  the  open  path  near  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  I  secured  a  specimen  of  a  new  genus  of  Bulbul ;  this  bird  has  been 
named  Oreoctistes  leucops,  and  is  somewhat  allied  to  a  Ceylonese  form  of  the  group. 
Nyhan  and  Tungal  have  brought  in  two  specimens  of  the  new  Barbet  and  the  small  Fantail 
Flycatcher  ( Leucocerca  albicollis).  Our  accommodation  is  of  course  miserable;  besides 
just  room  enough  to  lie  down  in,  I  have  no  shelter  except  the  low,  thatched  Dusun  hovel. 
The  nights  are  cold,  and  the  mist  drives  continually  over  this  ridge ;  luckily,  I  brought  my 
mosquito-net,  which  helps  me  to  keep  fairly  dry  and  warm.  No  traveller  should  ever  be 
without  this  most  necessary  article  in  the  tropics,  as  it  is  most  useful  where  mosquitoes  do 
not  exist,  keeping  off  the  damp  vapours  at  night ;  at  this  camp  my  net  used  to  remain 
slung  all  day,  protecting  my  bedding  from  the  driving  mists.  Badly  off  as  I  am,  the 
Kadyans  are  worse,  though  I  have  provided  them  with  suits  of  old  winter  tweeds  and  warm 
underclothing,  which  they  wear  at  nights  ;  but  for  these  clothes  they  certainly  would  have 
succumbed  to  the  cold,  as  they  are  men  that  soon  give  in  under  hardships  or  illness.  The 
Pater sonia-xooied  shelter  under  which  the  Kadyans  sleep  is  very  uncomfortable,  the  roof 
at  the  centre  being  only  four  feet  from  the  ground;  here,  however,  we  sit  round  a 
smoky  fire  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  continual  rain  preventing  us  getting 
about  much.  Over  the  fire  Buntar  has  slung  some  racks  for  drying  wood,  clothes,  and  our 
precious  bird-skins.  Under  this  miserable  shelter  dozens  of  most  valuable  birds  were 
skinned,  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  museums  in  Europe.  This  camp,  though 
over  2000  feet  higher  than  the  one  below,  is  much  more  preferable,  as  we  do  sometimes 
get  the  early  morning  sunlight.  Owing  to  the  tameness  of  the  birds  we  have  reloaded  most 
of  our  cartridges  with  half  charges,  in  this  way  obtaining  most  perfect  specimens ;  for 
easy  as  it  is  to  kill  a  bird,  it  is  difficult  to  collect  good  cabinet-specimens.  Tungal  always 
shot  good  birds,  being  a  greater  rambler  than  the  others,  but  his  fault  was  giving  them  too 
much  lead :  of  this  habit  I  never  succeeded  in  breaking  him ;  when  told  of  it  he  would  get 
sulky,  and  say  he  would  not  shoot  at  all. 

2nd. — Nyhan  brought  in  another  specimen  of  Cryptolopha  montis,  a  bird  obtained  for 
the  first  time  last  year  on  the  Panataran  ;  this,  however,  is  its  home,  as  it  was  fairly 
common.  Close  to  the  camp  I  came  across  a  little  brown  bird,  puffed  out  and  evidently 
enjoying  the  morning’s  sun,  sitting  with  half-closed  eyes  ;  every  now  and  then  it  uttered  a 
few  musical  notes.  I  approached  it  quite  close,  but  it  did  not  move.  When  I  secured  it 
I  found  that  it  closely  resembled  a  small  bird  I  had  collected  in  Tosari,  Java.  The  Kina- 
Balu  bird  is  a  new  species,  and  has  been  named  Cettia  oreophila.  Tungal  brought  in  an 
enormous  leech ;  when  it  reared  itself  up  it  was  quite  a  foot  long  and  of  a  pale  cream- 
colour.  He  found  this  horrible  creature  in  the  pathway  close  to  the  camp ;  it  is  now  in  the 
Paris  Museum,  but  1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  its  name. 

Kespecting  the  country  round  about  us,  I  may  now  say  a  few  words.  Our  position  is 
now  nearly  directly  behind  the  main  buttress,  of  which  I  have  given  a  sketch  as  seen  from 
Melangkap  (facing  p.  120).  The  accompanying  sketch  is  a  view  of  the  mountain  as  seen 
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from  a  short  distance  above  our  camp,  and  shows  the  bare  granite  slopes  and  precipices  ;  the 
tops  of  the  highest  are  just  visible.  To  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  commencement  of  a 
spur  which  runs  parallel  to  the  one  we  are  on,  and  on  which  the  village  of  Kiau  is  built. 
The  Kadamyan — or  head  waters  of  the  Tampassuk — runs  through  the  deep  gorge  between 
these  two  spurs.  In  the  centre  of  the  sketch  is  a  deep  forest-clad  depression :  to  the  right, 
in  the  distance,  are  two  peculiar  rocks,  and  above  them  a  point  just  visible ;  the  latter  is  the 
top  of  one  of  two  high  crags,  a  short  distance  apart,  known  as  Low’s  Gully.  The  spur 
sweeps  round  to  the  right,  and  in  the  depression  at  the  base  of  the  granite  slope  the 
Kadamyan  flows  past  the  well-known  cave  where  Messrs.  Low  and  St.  John  stopped.  The 
stream  flows  below  the  steep  herbage-covered  rocks  in  the  foreground,  and  forms  a  splendid 
fall  a  short  distance  below  this  camp.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  one  of  the 
commonest  ferns  at  this  altitude,  Polypodium  dipteris  (Blume).  The  colouring  of  the 
granite  is  various  shades  of  grey,  with  a  pinkish  tinge  on  the  more  precipitous  parts.  The 
vegetation  which  straggles  up  to  near  the  summit  is  of  a  brownish  green.  Our  camp  is 
S.W.  of  this  part  of  the  summit. 

The  next  view  is  of  the  interior  looking  S.E.  from  the  camp,  and  is  a  bird’s-eye  view, 
when  the  clouds  permit,  of  an  unexplored  country.  The  distant  mountains  are,  as  far  as  I 
know,  unnamed,  travellers  who  have  seen  them  having  made  guesses  as  to  their  names  and 
positions.  The  most  distant  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  sketch  was  only  visible  twice 
during  the  thirty-three  days  spent  by  me  at  this  camp.  It  is  apparently  about  70  miles 
distant,  judging  by  the  paleness  of  its  distant  colouring,  and  must  be  of  very  considerable 
altitude,  perhaps  not  much  lower  than  Kina  Balu.  The  steep  spur  on  the  left-hand  side  is 
the  end  of  the  main  buttress  of  Kina  Balu  in  this  direction.  To  the  right  may  be  seen,  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills  far  below,  the  clearings  of  the  Teung  Tuhan  Dusuns,  whose  gongs  we 
can  occasionally  hear.  Being  well  above  the  clouds,  we  see  the  tops  of  them ;  the  country 
below  us  was  generally  completely  covered  as  with  a  billowy  sea  of  vapour.  The  trees  in 
the  foreground,  a  species  of  pine,  are  hung  with  beard-like  tufts  of  lichen.  Looking  to  the 
S.W.  a  view  of  the  coast  is  obtained,  including  Pulo  Tega,  Pulo  Gaya,  Mengkabong, 
and  Suliman,  the  hazy  atmosphere  hiding  Labuan.  With  my  telescope  I  have  seen  a 
steamer,  perhaps  the  dirty  little  4  Spaniel.’  The  trees  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  are  stunted 
and  twisted,  the  trunks  in  places  stretching  low  across  the  paths.  The  whole  country  is 
clothed  in  moss,  which  is  like  a  wet  sponge  ;  occasionally,  when  diving  under  these  tree- 
trunks,  one  gets  soaked  by  accidently  squeezing  against  this  saturated  parasitic  growth. 
Amongst  the  trees  climb  the  botanical  glories  of  Kina  Balu — Nepenthes  lowii  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  N.  villosa.  N.  lowii  is  most  at  home  when  creeping  amongst  the  trees,  where  it  grows 
luxuriantly ;  the  pitchers  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen.  The  colour  of  the  pitchers  at  first 
is  a  light  green,  blotched  inside  the  lip  with  rusty  brown ;  after  a  time  they  become  quite 
tough  and  leathery-looking,  and  rattle  when  the  plant  is  shaken.  This  plant  has  also 
another  very  different-looking  pitcher,  which  at  first  puzzled  me  a  good  deal ;  growing  near 
the  root  of  the  plant  some  of  the  stems  bore  a  pitcher  something  like  N.  villosa ,  the  lip 
being  striped  with  lake  like  N.  rajjlesiana  (Jack) ;  these  are  the  radical  pitchers.  I 
mention  this,  as  Mr.  Burbidge,  on  page  99  of  4  Gardens  of  the  Sun,’  writes— 44  All  the 
pitchers  hitherto  seen  are  cauline  ones,  and  as  the  plant  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  a  young 
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state,  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  radical  pitchers  differ  in  shape  or  size,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  other  species.”  Nepenthes  villosa  has  most  beautifully  rose-coloured 
pitchers,  which  seem  to  attain  the  largest  size,  nearly  a  foot  long,  when  half-buried 
in  moss  and  leaves,  on  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the  mountain,  where  the  trees  are 
stunted.  It  is  to  be  found  growing  plentifully  up  to  10,000  feet.  There  was  besides  these 
two  beauties  a  small  species  somewhat  like  N.  plxyllamphora  (Willd.) ;  but,  unfortunately, 
I  am  no  botanist,  or  I  might  perhaps  have  discovered  other  botanical  wonders  on 
Kina  Balu. 

3rd. — To-day  I  discovered  my  lost  green  Finch,  of  which  Nyhan  shot  a  pair  the  night 
before  we  left  Melangkap  last  year.  I  have  seen  three  of  these  birds  to-day,  one  of  which 
I  shot,  hut  failed  to  find.  Yesterday  I  collected  all  the  old  Dusun  rat-traps  and  got  the 


Kadyans  to  mend  them.  I  set  them  last  night  in  some  likely-looking  runs  ;  the  result  this 
morning  is  one  rat  and  a  “  Topia  Tanah  ” — a  new  species  of  insectivore  resembling  a 
squirrel,  and  named  Topia  montana  (Thos.). 

4th. — Yesterday  it  rained  steadily  from  10  A.M.  until  night,  accompanied  by  a  severe 
thunderstorm.  This  morning  the  world,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  enveloped  in  a  saturating 
mist :  this  soon,  after  the  sun  rose,  became  a  steady  downpour,  which  continued  without 
intermission  during  the  day.  So  we  passed  a  most  miserable  day,  sitting  huddled  round 
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our  smoky  fires  under  the  low-roofed  shelter ;  the  yellow  smoke  is  blinding,  and  covers  one’s 
face  and  hands  with  sticky  dirt.  The  mist  drives  right  through  the  open  ends  of  the 
shelter,  the  continued  rain  runs  down  the  slope  under  the  floor  of  the  shelter  in  small 
rivers,  rising  at  times  sufficiently  high  to  put  out  the  smoky  fires ;  besides  this  I  am  far 
from  well,  having  a  severe  cold  in  the  head  and  aching  bones — such  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
tropical  exploration ! 

5th. — I  am  very  seedy,  so  have  passed  most  of  the  day  under  the  mosquito-net  in  my 
most  limited  shelter.  Nyhan  brought  in  the  green  Finch,  which,  as  I  expected,  wTas  the  bird 
collected  last  year.  I  afterwards  found  this  little  bird  fairly  common,  feeding  chiefly  on 
the  seeds  of  the  creeping  bamboo  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see,  seldom  moving,  and  flying 
away  at  once  when  alarmed:  this  is  a  new  species,  ChJorura  borneensis  (fig.  opposite  p.  96). 
I  noticed  to-day  the  first  butterfly  I  have  seen  at  this  altitude,  a  species  of  Danais ;  but  as  the 
members  of  this  genus  are  so  numerous  and  hard  to  separate  into  species,  this  butterfly  is 
at  present  unnamed.  The  only  other  species  of  butterfly  I  saw  at  or  above  this  camp 
was  a  blue  Comma  ( Vanessa  perakana)  and  a  Skipper  ( Ismenaria ,  gen.  &  sp.  1),  which  was 
very  dark,  almost  black ;  this  insect  I  failed  to  obtain.  Kabong  and  Kuro  arrived  about 
4  p.m.  ;  they  were  surprised  to  find  we  had  changed  our  camp.  They  want  me  to  go  to  the 
summit  to-morrow,  as  they  think  the  weather  is  going  to  be  fine  for  a  few  days  ;  unfortu¬ 
nately  I  am  too  seedy.  Buntar,  my  servant,  has  completely  collapsed,  and  remains  without 
eating  or  speaking  all  day,  rolled  up  in  his  blanket ;  he  has  a  bad  cold  in  his  head,  but, 
Eastern  like,  has  given  up  entirely.  Kuro  stole  some  of  our  food  during  the  night;  this  is 
very  annoying,  as  we  are  unable  to  replace  our  losses.  At  the  rock  below  the  Dusuns  stole 
fourteen  dried  fish,  or  enough  food  for  my  men  for  several  days ;  Dusuns  cannot  resist  the 
charm  of  salt  fish. 

6th. — I  have  arranged  with  Kabong  and  Kuro  that  they  shall  return  to  Kiau  and 
bring  back  sufficient  Dusuns  to  carry  up  the  rest  of  our  baggage  from  the  camp  below, 
after  which  I  will  go  with  them  to  the  summit ;  the  two  Kadyans  in  the  camp  below  can 
return  to  Kiau  with  the  rest  of  the  Dusuns,  carrying  with  them  our  collections  and  any  spare 
baggage.  In  order  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  I  had  to  descend  to  the  lower 
camp.  My  head  is  still  bad;  the  journey  to  me  was  a  pilgrimage.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
camp  I  found  the  Hadji  still  unwell  and  very  depressed:  these  men  had  never  once  felt 
the  sun’s  warmth,  and  nearly  the  whole  time  the  rain  had  continued  to  fall  steadily ;  their 
collections  were  very  small,  and  contained  nothing  worth  mentioning.  I  tied  up  every¬ 
thing  I  wanted  to  be  carried  to  our  upper  camp,  and  told  them  to  accompany  the  Dusuns 
to  Kiau,  where  they  are  to  remain  until  my  return.  Kabong  has  promised  to  supply  them 
with  rice,  which  will  help  me  a  good  deal.  The  last  two  days  have  been  fairly  fine,  so  our 
shallow  wells,  which  are  merely  filled  by  the  drainings  of  the  swamp,  are  dried  up.  I  have 
one  new  bird  to-day,  a  Timeliine,  Corythocichla  crassa  (fig.  opposite  p.  84). 

7tli. — We  secured  another  specimen  of  the  new  Cissa  to-day.  This  bird  is  difficult  to 
procure  from  its  habit  of  keeping  near  the  sides  of  the  precipices,  and  when  shot  it  falls 
into  the  depths  below.  Our  wells  are  now  quite  dry ;  Tungal,  however,  has  discovered  a 
stream  some  distance  off,  where  we  now  have  to  go,  using  the  bamboos  left  by  the  Dusuns 
for  carrying  the  water  in.  Buntar  is  still  ill  and  has  not  made  the  least  attempt  to  move 
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or  help  himself,  so,  added  to  other  miseries,  I  have  now  to  do  all  my  own  cooking,  of  which 
I  make  a  sorry  job. 

9th. — The  Dusuns  arrived  with  the  rest  of  our  things  from  the  lower  camp.  The 
want  of  water  is  a  great  nuisance,  as  I  cannot  now  get  enough  to  wash  with,  so  am  obliged 
to  remain  well  smoked  ;  our  clothes  of  course  cannot  be  washed,  and  Tungal’s  stream  looks 
like  drying  up.  Last  night  Avas  the  coldest  we  experienced  at  this  camp,  the  mercury 
falling  to  42°  Fahr.  Nyhan  shot  a  peculiar  small  Scops  Owl,  which  was  a  new  genus 
having  no  ear-tufts,  and  has  been  called  Heteroscops  lucice.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  hawk  fly 
over  our  camp,  which  I  believe  was  a  Peregrine.  These  Dusuns  are  easier  to  deal  with 
than  the  Melangkaps ;  having  no  more  cloth  they  agree  to  wait  for  their  wages  until  I  go 
back  to  Melangkap,  showing  that  they  trust  us.  To-day  I  obtained  a  curious  insectivore — 
a  species  of  Shrew — in  the  bamboo  traps.  I  have  several  times  seen  this  little  animal 
running  about  in  the  daytime,  but  up  till  now  have  failed  to  secure  it.  Its  scientific  name 
is  Hylomys  suillus.  This  animal  looks  more  like  a  tiny  pig  than  anything ;  its  caudal 
appendage  is  the  merest  apology  for  a  tail.  It  searches  for  its  food  amongst  the  roots  and 
rocks.  The  Dusuns,  besides  eating  this  animal,  are  very  amused  at  its  want  of  tail,  always 
laughing  at  the  “  Nampungher  ”  and  making  the  same  remark,  “  Esok  tikiu !  ”  i.  e.  without 
a  tail.  The  commonest  mammal  on  this  mountain  is  undoubtedly  the  rat,  which  Mr.  Old¬ 
field  Thomas,  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  says  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  our 
common  Brown  Rat  [Mus  rattus),  the  skull  of  the  two  species  being  identical,  though  the 
fur  of  the  Kina-Balu  rat  is  softer  and  longer.  This  rat  was  quite  tame,  running  about  our 
shelter  and  over  the  men’s  bodies  at  night ;  we  caught  numbers  in  the  Dusun  traps  round 
about  the  camp.  In  the  forest  amongst  the  larger  trees  we  trapped  two  specimens  of  a  new 
rat,  Mus  alticolci  (Thos.),  the  fur  of  which  was  slightly  spinous.  Besides  the  rats 
there  are  two  species  of  Squirrels,  the  new  ones  collected  by  me  last  year,  and  a  Shrew,  sp.l 
Tungal  came  back  to  the  camp  in  a  great  fright  one  day — he  had  seen  a  devil  looking  at 
him  out  of  a  thick  tree  in  the  forest ;  for  some  time  he  sat  quiet,  but  at  last  began  to  tell 
us  about  this  “  hantu”  (this  “  hantu”  was  doubtless  a  large  Orang-Utan  or  Mias).  He  had 
met  with  it  close  to  the  camp,  but  when  I  went  in  pursuit  the  devil  had  disappeared. 
Another  large  long-tailed  red  monkey  comes  up  occasionally  to  the  forest  near  the  camp  ; 
this  animal  is  called  by  the  Dusuns  “  Kurra,”  their  name  for  the  Mias  being  £-  Kageau.” 

I  saw  traces  of  a  stag  near  the  camp,  which  might  turn  out  a  new  species  :  but  large 
animals  are  a  great  trouble  to  preserve  in  such  a  damp  atmosphere,  our  principal  enemy 
being  a  large  blowfly  ( l)ipteris ,  1  sp.) ;  this  insect  generally  succeeded  in  laying  its  beastly 
maggots  in  the  animals  trapped  before  we  found  them  ;  if  left  a  day  an  animal  would  be 
unfit  for  preservation,  but  not  for  Dusun  dinners.  Kuro,  Kabong,  and  two  other  Dusuns 
are  stopping  here  to  take  me  up  to  the  summit  to-morrow  ;  the  rest  of  the  porters  returned 
to  Kiau.  On  the  way  up  with  my  baggage,  Kuro  and  his  bisr-mouthed  son  opened  their 
packages  and  carefully  hid  some  of  the  tinned  meats  under  the  rocks ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  them,  one  of  the  Kadyans,  following  at  a  distance,  on  passing  the  spot  noticed  some  of 
the  tow  in  which  I  roll  up  the  tins  (making  them  better  to  carry),  and  afterwards  use  for 
bird-stuffing,  sticking  on  the  bushes  at  the  side  of  the  path.  So,  with  the  natural  acuteness 
of  a  native,  he  tracked  the  bits  of  tow  till  he  found  the  stolen  tins.  Of  course  I  could  do 
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nothing,  dependent  as  I  am  entirely  on  these  people ;  so  I  waited  until  I  returned  to  Kiau, 
when  I  informed  the  Dusuns  that  Ivuro  was  a  thief.  He  was  the  only  thief  I  met  among 
the  Dusuns. 

10th. — I  left  Buntar  in  charge  of  the  camp,  as  he  is  now  a  great  deal  better ;  he  much 
wanted  to  accompany  us  to  the  summit,  but  I  could  not  leave  the  camp  unguarded,  so  he 
had  to  stop.  I  have  since  heard  that  his  wish  to  see  the  summit  of  Kina  Balu  has  been 
gratified.  We  started  on '  a  fine  clear  morning — not  a  cloud  being  visible — to  ascend,  if 
possible,  to  the  top  of  this  great  mountain.  The  path  was  easy  but  for  the  continual 
stooping  to  avoid  the  twisted  moss-covered  tree-trunks  :  on  the  way  up  I  noticed  hundreds 
of  Nepenthes  villosa.  The  cave  where  Messrs.  Low  and  St.  John  stopped  Avas  reached  at 
10.30,  or  in  two  hours  and  a  half  after  starting.  This  cave,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  not  a 
true  cave,  being  merely  formed  by  a  few  huge  granite  boulders  falling  together.  Directly 
past  its  mouth  flows  a  small  stream,  the  Tampassuk,  in  which  the  temperature  is  48°  Fahr. 
My  aneroid  gives  the  height  of  the  cave  at  10,300  feet.  The  cave  mentioned  by  Burbidge 
in  his  expedition  to  the  mountain  could  not  have  been  this  one,  as  he  mentions  the  difficulty 
of  finding  water,  having  to  use  that  found  in  the  Nepenthes.  Directly  in  front  of  the  cave 
a  path  leads  along  the  mountain — the  Dusuns  tell  me  to  Kiau.  After  having  partaken  of 
some  rice,  Nyhan  and  I  proceeded  to  explore,  the  Dusuns  and  Tungal  to  make  ready  for 
the  night.  We  ascended  the  mountain  for  some  distance  above  the  cave,  which  is  covered 
with  a  straggling  growth  of  rhododendrons,  one  white-  and  the  other  pink-flowered ;  the 
flowers  are  by  no  means  striking,  being  small,  the  shrubs  themselves  too  straggling,  having 
a  tuft  of  foliage  here  and  there,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  a  rich  yellow-flowered  species 
seen  below.  The  sky,  for  a  wonder,  was  cloudless,  and  the  sun  shone  bright  and  warm  upon 
us.  I  felt  happier  than  I  have  done  for  weeks.  The  slopes  are  nearly  bare  of  shrubs  for 
some  distance,  after  the  growth  mentioned  is  passed  :  here  I  saw  a  small  white-flowered 
alpine  in  bloom,  and  a  heath  with  waxy  pink  bells ;  in  the  cracks  of  the  granite  rocks  a 
small  orchid  was  in  flower  ( Eria ,  sp.  1).  The  granite  slopes  over  which  we  walked  are 
covered  with  sharp  crystals,  sticking  up  like  pins,  the  softer  particles  having  been  W’orn 
away  by  the  weather.  This  kind  of  rock  soon  wore  down  the  horny  soles  of  Nyhan’s  feet, 
making  them  very  tender. 

The  only  birds  noticed  were  the  Blackbird,  the  Chlorocharis,  and  the  small  Cettia.  The 
last  few  days  have  been  most  propitious  for  the  appearance  of  insects,  but  I  never  saw  a 
single  butterfly,  though  I  was  out  all  day ;  the  only  insects  noticed  were  a  beetle  (a  species 
of  weevil)  and  a  few  blue-bottle  flies.  We  reached  a  height  of  11,300  feet  and  then  sat 
down — Nyhan  to  sleep,  I  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  scene  around.  The  rocks  near  the 
top  seem  quite  inaccessible,  but  to-morrow  I  hope  to  see  more  of  the  upper  regions. 
Around  us  was  a  desolate  region  of  granite  slopes,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  curious, 
giving  one  the  idea  that  evervthing  is  much  further  off  than  it  really  is.  This  effect  is 
produced  by  the  stunted  but  perfectly  formed  shrubs  and  trees,  which  in  the  bright 
sunlight  looked  as  though  they  were  covered  with  dust  of  a  light  grey  colour,  which  gave 
the  apparent  prospective  distance ;  but  this  was  an  optical  illusion,  as  not  a  particle  of 
dust  exists  here,  and  was  caused  by  the  reflection  of  bright  sunlight  on  these  grey- 
coloured  slopes.  When  we  returned  to  the  cave,  soon  after  5  p.m.,  the  Dusuns  had  a 
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bonfire  ready  for  the  night.  I  shot  a  Blackbird  opposite  the  cave  as  a  memento  of  my  visit. 
We  had  plenty  of  warm  clothes,  but  no  blankets,  being  unable  to  carry  them,  so  could 
hardly  manage  to  keep  ourselves  warm.  I  heated  a  stone  in  the  fire  to  keep  my  feet  warm 
during  the  night.  Kuro  has  brought  a  chicken  with  him  from  Kiau  ;  the  bird  seems  half 
dead  with  cold :  as  yet  I  do  not  understand  his  reasons  for  doing  this.  To-night  he  has  had 
a  religious  fit,  and  has  remained  in  a  kneeling  position  muttering  Dusun  prayers  to  the 
spirits  and  dragons  of  the  mountain.  I  hear  my  name  mentioned  occasionally,  and  my  men, 
who  understand  a  little  Dusun,  say  that  he  is  telling  these  mythical  worthies  that  we  have 
only  come  to  see  their  home,  and  do  not  intend  doing  any  harm.  I  am  in  bed,  or  rather 
lying  at  the  further  end  of  the  cave  on  a  bed  of  green  boughs :  presently  a  few  drops  of 
cold  water  fall  on  my  face  ;  I  imagine  that  it  is  dripping  from  the  roof  of  rock  above,  but 
after  another,  and  yet  another  dose,  I  discover  that  the  water  comes  from  the  direction  of 
the  prayer-muttering  Kuro,  who  is  baptizing  us  indiscriminately,  as  a  preparation  for  our 
intended  intrusion  into  the  Dusun  spirit-world  to-morrow. 

11th. — I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold,  though  I  wore  several  pairs  of  trousers  and 
coats  ;  the  smoke  from  the  bonfire  was  suffocating,  so  I  was  forced  to  change  my  position 
before  morning  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  After  partaking  of  some  food  we  started  for  the 
summit  soon  after  7  a.m.  When  we  arrived  at  the  spot  reached  by  Nyhan  and  myself 
yesterday,  the  four  Dusuns  stopped  and  held  a  consultation  as  to  the  right  route ;  they 
were  so  undecided,  and  were  wasting  valuable  time,  that  I  soon  lost  patience,  knowing 
that  the  summit  might  be  clouded  over  within  a  few  minutes.  So  I  started  off  on  my  own 
account  with  the  two  Kadyans.  The  slope  was  at  a  fairly  easy  grade,  but  I  soon  had  to 
abandon  my  boots,  which  I  left  amongst  the  rocks.  The  Dusuns  soon  passed  us,  and  on 
reaching  the  two  high  crags  known  as  Low’s  Gully  I  found  them  waiting  there ;  they  called 
to  us  to  come  up  to  them,  Kuro  stating  that  this  was  the  top  of  Kina  Balu,  and  was  the 
place  where  Tuhan  Helow  had  left  the  bottle  containing  a  record  of  his  visit.  But  as 
the  mountain  was  free  from  clouds  to  our  left,  I  at  once  started  for  some  high  crags  visible 
in  that  direction.  The  Dusuns  called  out  that  there  was  no  path  and  that  we  could  not  go 
any  further,  so  we  left  them,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  descended  from  the  gully  and 
followed  us.  The  formation  of  the  mountain  now  became  most  interesting,  one  part  being 
shaped  like  part  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  the  seats,  as  it  were,  being  tilted  up  high  at  the 
back.  This  peculiar  appearance  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  the  granite,  which  has 
been  worn  by  the  elements  into  huge  sbield-like  slabs ;  these  slabs  get  loosened  and  split 
by  atmospheric  influences  and  gradually  slide  down  the  slope :  they  are  as  neatly  cut  as 
if  from  a  quarry.  These  slabs  start  their  downward  journey  goodly  sized  rocks,  perhaps 
nine  inches  in  thickness  by  six  or  eight  feet  long  and  five  or  six  broad ;  before  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  slope,  which  must  take  years,  they  are  reduced  to  pieces  of  less  than  a 
foot  square,  and  often  into  small  particles.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  account 
for  the  curious  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  pieces  of  granite  debris  picked  up  by  me,  and 
preserved  as  mementoes  to  be  placed  in  the  bunch  of  household  charms  by  the  Dusuns. 
The  slabs  wrere  always  thicker  on  the  highest  or  most  up-hill  edge  :  thus  the  weight  and 
form  would  tend  to  assist  their  slow  downward  progress.  Much  of  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  is  very  loose ;  perhaps  there  are  occasional  frosts — the  most  powerful  of  Nature’s 
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rock-splitting  agents.  After  travelling  along  tliis  gradually  rising  slope  for  a  distance  which 
must  have  been  close  upon  two  miles,  we  reached  the  tooth-like  rock  to  be  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion  facing  page  180.  This  point  has  been  christened  St.  John’s  Peak.  A  quotation  from 
Mr.  St  John’s  work  will  be  interesting: — “  I  was  now  anxious  to  reach  one  of  those  peaks 
which  are  visible  from  the  sea  ;  so  we  descended  Low’s  Gully  through  a  thicket  of  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  bearing  a  beautiful  blood-coloured  flower,  and  made  our  way  to  the  westward.  It 
was  rough  walking  at  first,  while  we  continued  to  skirt  the  rocky  ridge  that  rose  to  our  right ; 
but  gradually  leaving  this  we  advanced  up  an  incline  composed  entirely  of  immense  slabs 
of  granite,  and  reaching  the  top,  found  a  noble  terrace  half  a  mile  in  length,  whose  sides 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  on  either  side.  The  ends  were  the  Southern  Peak  and 
a  huge  cyclopean  wall.  I  followed  the  guides  to  the  former,  and  after  a  slippery  ascent 
reached  the  summit.  I  have  mentioned  that  this  peak  has  a  rounded  aspect  when  viewed 
from  the  eastward,  but  from  the  northward  it  appears  to  rise  sharply  to  a  point ;  and  when 
with  great  circumspection  I  crawled  up,  I  found  myself  on  a  granite  point,  not  three  feet  in 
width,  with  but  a  water-worn  way  a  few  inches  broad  to  rest  on.” 

I  will  now  continue  my  own  observations.  From  this  point,  however,  we  could  see 
that  a  huge  pile  of  loose  rocks  to  our  right,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  granite  slope,  was 
decidedly  higher;  this  we  reached,  and  after  climbing  amongst  the  loose  rocks  sat  on  the 
top,  where  I  opened  my  aneroid  case — it  read  13,525  feet.  The  mountain  in  front  of  us  is 
wralled  off  by  the  “huge  cyclopean  wall,”  a  perpendicular  rock  of  perhaps  60  or  70  feet 
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in  height ;  so  the  estimation  of  the  height  taken  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher’s  trigonometrical 
observations,  13,698  feet,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  Mr.  Spencer 
St.  J ohn  is  the  only  other  European  who  has  reached  the  base  of  this  wall,  which  bars  all 
further  progress,  and  he  writes : — “  I  tried  to  reach  the  summit  of  this  peak  by  a  narrow 
edge  of  rock  abutting  from  its  southern  front,  but  after  following  it  till  it  narrowed  to  about 
eight  inches,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  return ;  but  at  a  spot  where  I  had  secure  footing  I 
pitched  a  stone  on  the  summit,  which  wTas  about  forty  feet  above  the  highest  point  I 
reached.  ’  The  barometer  carried  by  these  gentlemen  (Mr.  Low  also)  proved  useless 
unfortunately  at  this  point,  or  I  might  verify  my  own  measurements. 

The  only  birds  I  have  seen  to-day  are  the  Clilorocliaris  and  the  Cettia,  which  were 
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flying  about  amongst  some  rhododendrons  at  the  foot  of  Low’s  Gully  ;  I  also  saw  a  solitary 
Swift  flying  between  the  two  crags.  In  all  the  crevices  where  plants  have  formed  a  small 
quantity  of  vegetable  mould  are  to  be  found  growing  scrubby  heaths  [Leucoporjon,  \  sp.) 
(representative  Australian  form),  a  long  slender  grass  ( Scirpus ,  sp.  V).  and  a  handsome  white 
hairy-leaved  Potentilla  with  yellow  flowers  ;  the  latter,  I  am  told,  is  a  Himalayan  species — 
P.  peduncular  is  (Hook,  til.,  var.). 

When  I  had  taken  my  observations,  I  devoted  my  attention  to  the  world  around  below. 
The  scene  in  front  of  me  was  a  view  of  the  barren  granite  slopes,  over  which  naked-legged 
Kabong  was  stalking,  looking  the  more  grotesque  as  he  wore  an  old  black  office  coat  which 
I  had  given  him — truly  a  most  laughable-looking  object!  Kuro,  who  still  carried  the 
chicken,  wore  an  old  coat  of  mine,  and  was  wandering  about  with  the  two  other  Dusuns  in 
search  of  the  small  crystals,  which  they  chipped  oft’  the  lumps  of  rock.  In  a  small  crevice 
below  me  they  were  very  busy,  having  found  quite  a  mine ;  Kuro  had  one  or  two  fine  pieces, 
the  best  of  which — white-man  like — I  confiscated  or  bagged  for  myself;  these  I  still 
preserve  as  a  memento  of  this  expedition.  The  view  of  the  country  was  fairly  good.  I 
thought  I  recognized  Molu  at  the  head  of  the  Baram  Liver,  also  the  range  of  mountains  on 
the  Lawas ;  more  to  the  south  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  was  visible  ;  to  the  west  the 
Islands  of  Mantinani  and  the  Tampassuk  plains.  The  far  interior  of  Borneo  was  hidden 
under  a  sea  of  clouds,  which  reminded  me  more  of  a  huge  ice-field  than  anything  else ;  to 
the  south-east  some  of  the  highest  mountains  kept  their  summits  above  the  clouds,  like 
islands  in  a  sea.  Directly  behind  me,  to  the  N.W.,  Marudu  Bay  was  visible,  and  in  this 
direction  Kina  Balu  had  its  chief  interest  for  me.  Directly  below  us  was  a  sheer  precipice 
of  some  thousands  of  feet,  a  stone  tossed  from  our  position  fell  to  the  bottom  :  directly  in 
front  was  another  wall  of  rock  similar  to  the  one  on  which  we  sat ;  these  two  Avails  form  a 
huge  gully,  which  continues  to  and  beyond  the  tAvo  peculiar  rocks  at  Low’s  Gully,  Avhere  it 
is  walled  off  by  a  similar  precipice.  The  other  end  beloAV  us  is  open,  and  it  Avill  be  seen,  on 
examining  the  draAving  of  the  mountain  taken  from  Melangkap,  that  the  distant  end  beyond 
Loav’s  Gully  is  visible  from  that  position.  The  long  rough-backed  ridge,  which  cannot  be 
much  less  than  11,000  feet  high  along  its  entire  length,  and  runs  in  a  northern  and  slightly 
eastern  direction,  Avas  quite  free  from  clouds  ;  it  seems  very  rugged  and  covered  Avitli  curious 
piles  of  granite  rock;  the  whole  length  of  this  ridge  is  probably  more  than  three  miles. 
Melangkap  Avas  visible  from  this  any  seat,  and  also  the  country  traversed  by  us  when 
collecting  birds  on  the  Panataran  last  year ;  and  from  Melangkap  this  point  reached  by  us 
is  visible,  at  the  base  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  high  crags.  Noav  came  a  ceremony 
of  Avhich  Mr.  Loav  must  be  considered  the  originator,  the  leaving  of  a  bottle  with  a  paper 
inside  giving  the  names  of  the  visitors  to  the  mountain.  The  Dusuns  look  upon  this  as  a 
ceremony  not  to  be  omitted,  evidently  believing  that  it  is  a  religious  rite  on  the  part  of  the 
“  Orang  puteh,”  so  I  tore  a  leaf  out  of  my  journal  and  on  it  Avrote  : — 

“11th  Feb.,  1888.  Kina  Balu. 

“  This  is  the  highest  point  reached  by  John  Whitehead,  Avith  Tungal  and  Nyhan  of 
Labuan,  Kabong,  Kuro,  and  two  others,  Dusuns  of  Kiau. 

“  Height  13,525  feet,  compensated  Barometer  (Negretti&  Zambra,  no.  10,465,  London). 
“  10  a.m.,  Uth  Feb.,  18S8. 

“  Thermometer  59°.  John  Whitehead.” 
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This  page  I  neatly  rolled  up  and  placed  in  an  A  1  sauce  bottle,  which  has  a  glass 
stopper ;  this  I  put  in  a  sheltered  position  under  the  rocks,  upon  which  we  built  a  small 
cairn. 

The  rocky  sides  of  the  precipices  in  front  of  us  are  curiously  coloured  with  rose  and 
purple-grey  tints,  and  to  me  there  is  something  solemn  and  dreadfully  wonderful  about  this 
place.  The  Kadyans  are  imbued  with  the  same  feeling,  and  devoutly  knelt  and  offered  up 
a  prayer  to  Allah,  baptizing  themselves  in  the  pools  of  water  which  had  collected  amongst 
the  granite  slabs.  I  thought  as  I  sat  and  wrote  my  journal  how  I  could  have  spent  days 
here  with  pencil  and  paints  ;  but  my  reverie  is  soon  cut  short  by  the  clouds  which  are 
rolling  up  the  granite  slopes  to  the  southward  and  have  already  hidden  St.  John’s  Peak 
opposite,  so  at  10.15  we  were  forced  to  leave  this  most  interesting  spot.  The  Dusuns  and 
my  men  complained  of  shortness  of  breath  and  headache  ;  I  myself  was  likewise  troubled. 
At  11.30  we  again  reached  the  base  of  Low’s  Gully.  As  this  distance  took  over  one  hour  to 
accomplish,  and  there  are  no  difficulties  to  prevent  a  fair  rate  of  progress  en  route ,  I 
conclude  that  it  must  he  at  least  two  miles ;  some  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  from 
my  sketch  opposite  page  180,  which  was  taken  from  the  Kinokok  valley.  My  socks 
(of  which  I  wore  two  pairs)  were  by  this  time  worn  through  and  in  rags,  my  feet  bleeding ; 
the  horny-footed  natives  were  also  crippled  by  the  sharp  granite  crystals,  which  at  the  same 
time  prevent  slipping.  When  we  reached  Low’s  Gully,  we  ascended  between  two  high 
crags  to  the  end,  where  a  wall  of  rock  bars  the  way.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  is  the 
chasm  already  mentioned,  and  at  the  bottom,  just  below  the  place  where  we  are  standing,  is 
a  huge  hole,  the  depth  of  which  is  lost  in  obscurity.  In  this  hole,  Kuro  tells  us,  the  Dragon 
lives.  Here  we  rested  for  some  time  after  our  exertions,  most  of  us  suffering  from  the 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  Kuro,  who  is  quite  an  authority  on  the  legends  of  the  mountain, 
has  been  holding  forth.  The  Dragon,  he  says,  has  been  heard  to  roar  once  to-day  by  him¬ 
self  and  Ivabong — Mr.  Low,  he  says,  also  heard  it ;  but  unfortunately  one  of  my  men  fired 
off  a  gun,  which  the  Dragon  objected  to,  so  he  did  not  roar  again.  Now  came  a  most 
important  ceremony  ;  we  descended  out  of  the  wind,  which  blew  in  cold  gusts  through  the 
gully,  to  the  foot  near  a  clump  of  rhododendrons.  Here  we  sat  down,  Kuro  alone  standing 
upright,  with  the  miserable  cockerel  under  his  left  arm,  the  bird’s  tail  to  the  front.  He  now- 
commenced  another  prayer  to  the  spirits  of  the  Dusun  valhalla :  part  of  his  prayer  is  about 
myself,  “  Tuhan  Burong  ”  (my  Malay  name)  and  “  tembilug  ”  (the  Dusun  word  for  bird)  being 
frequently  heard  ;  he  is  also  telling  these  invisible  ghosts  by  which  we  are  surrounded  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  do  any  harm ;  at  intervals  of  perhaps  half  a  minute  he  jerks  out  a  long 
feather  from  the  chicken’s  tail,  and  by  the  time  he  has  finished  his  incantations  the  bird’s 
tail-feathers  are  planted  upright  in  a  row  in  a  small  crevice  in  the  rock  at  his  feet.  After 
this  ceremony  we  started  for  the  cave  below,  the  whole  mountain  being  now  enveloped  in 
mist.  The  cave  was  reached  with  little  difficulty,  the  rock  in  one  or  two  places  only  being 
slippery  from  the  water  which  ran  over  the  slopes.  On  reaching  the  cave  we  made  a  hasty 
meal,  the  Dusuns  kindly  offering  me  the  chicken,  but,  having  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
to  prepare  it,  I  refused  it ;  so  they  killed,  half-roasted,  and  devoured  the  sacred  bird  them¬ 
selves.  After  this  Ave  started  for  the  camp,  which  Ave  reached  in  tAvo  hours  under  a  steady 
downpour.  I  do  not  think  further  exploration  of  these  barren  granite  slopes  would  yield 
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much  zoologically  speaking,  but  the  plants  would  be  well  worth  a  visit  from  some  botanist. 
The  ascent  of  Kina  Balu,  and  the  walk  along  the  granite  terraces  of  the  summit,  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  task.  The  peaks  which  bar  the  way  might  be  ascended  by  ropes,  and  the 
view  of  the  formation  of  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  would,  in  my  opinion,  well  repay 
this  ;  but  the  shortness  of  unclouded  daylight  would  in  all  probability  destroy  the  explorer’s 
chances  of  success.  The  most  trying  parts  of  this  climb  are  the  forest-paths  between  our 
camp  and  Kiau,  where  the  ridge  is  often  narrow,  the  ground  wet  and  slippery.  Kiau  with 
luck  might  be  reached  in  three  days  from  the  coast  via  Tampassuk,  which  writers  who  have 
travelled  also  by  the  Tawaran  route  tell  us  is  the  easiest  journey  from  the  coast ;  from 
Iviau  to  the  rock  in  “  Sunless  Hole  ”  would  take  another  day,  to  the  cave  another,  and  one 
day  might  be  spent  in  the  exploration  and  ascent  of  the  summit.  But  the  traveller  will 
have  to  deal  with  Eastern  aborigines  whose  ways  are  curious  and  aggravating  to  the  white 
man  ;  he  may  see  a  good  deal,  but  his  policy  is  only  to  notice  their  transgressions  when 
they  become  too  unbearable.  We  reached  the  camp  at  4.30  P  M.,  and  found  Buntar  all 
right,  though  he  must  have  felt  lonely  during  our  absence.  I  do  not  think  the  Kadyans 
were  disappointed  with  their  visit,  though  they  saw  nothing  of  the  “  Lagundi  Tree  ”  and 
other  mythical  wonders  which  they  expected  to  find  on  the  summit. 

12th. — Having  now  the  large  waterproof  sheet,  we  started  building  a  new  and  spacious 
dwelling.  The  Dusuns  caught  and  ate  two  rats  during  the  night ;  they  left  early  this 
morning.  I  see  by  my  journal  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  Kuro  is  a  nasty 
man  to  deal  with,”  never  being  satisfied. 

loth,  14th. — These  days  have  been  very  wet.  Nyhan  shot  an  interesting  new 
Timeliine  ;  this  bird  is  very  small  and  somewhat  Wren-like ;  its  breast  is  white,  the  upper 
parts  of  a  dark  brown,  with  a  broad  bright  golden-brown  streak  over  the  eye.  It  has  been 
named  Orthnocichla  whitelieadi ,  and  its  nearest  ally  comes  from  Timor.  This  was  the  last 
new  bird  we  discovered  at  this  camp. 

15th,  16th,  17th. — I  busy  myself  making  sketches  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
Kadyans,  as  usual,  go  out  bird-collecting.  The  weather  is  now  fine  and  bright,  with  a  high 
N.E.  wind  blowing.  My  constitution  is  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  this 
lengthened  sojourn  in  “the  promised  land,” — tinned  provisions  being  the  chief  cause  of 
my  troubles. 

18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  22nd. — The  men  continue  collecting.  1  seldom  go  far  from  the 
camp,  being  too  unwell.  Some  onions  Buntar  has  planted  are  doing  well.  The  Dusuns 
came  to-day,  the  22nd,  to  see  how  we  were ;  but  more  especially  to  collect  my  empty 
provision-tins,  for  which  they  gave  me  some  cucumbers. 

23rd. — The  Dusuns  started  early  for  Kiau ;  I  tried  to  get  them  to  carry  some  of  my 
baggage  back  with  them,  but  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the  grasping  Kuro. 

24th,  25th. — To-day  we  have  collected  twelve  birds  ;  this  means  a  busy  time  preparing 
them.  Birds,  I  notice,  in  the  tropics  mix  a  good  deal  together,  several  species  forming  a 
small  flock.  In  some  flocks  to-day  I  saw  two  Leucocercce ,  several  Chlorocharites,  and  two  other 
species  of  Flycatchers  ;  again,  in  another  small  party  I  noticed  a  Pericrocotus,  a  Cryjjto- 
loytha,  and  two  other  species  of  Flycatchers.  These  miscellaneous  hunting-parties  are  thus 
made  up  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  individuals  of  a  species,  locally  speaking ;  thus  a 
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number  of  birds  club  together  the  better  for  their  mutual  protection.  Amongst  the  forest- 
growth  it  is  often  bitterly  cold — so  cold,  that  when  I  found  an  open  sunny  spot  I  used  to 
bask  in  the  sun  awhile  for  warmth. 

26th,  27th,  28tli,  29th. — These  days  have  been  very  wet  and  cold.  I  am  quite  done 
up  for  want  of  proper  food,  and  shall  be  glad  when  the  Dusuns  come  to  carry  our  baggage 
back  to  Kiau. 

March  1st,  2nd. — This  morning  we  had  a  very  clear  view  of  the  high  mountain  to  the 
S.E.,  which  forms  the  centre  of  my  sketch  facing  page  167. 

3rd. — Seven  Kiaus  arrived  at  10  A.M.,  and  in  two  hours  we  were  ready  to  start,  and  bid 
adieu  to  the  spot  which  has  done  so  much  for  my  ornithological  reputation.  By  4.30  P.M. 
we  had  reached  the  slanting  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Kadamyan,  under  the  usual  steady  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  during  the  whole  of  this  journey  ;  here  we  are  going  to  sleep  the  night,  starting 
for  Kiau  to-morrow  morning.  To-night,  as  I  lie  amongst  the  rocks  watching  the  Dusuns, 
who  are  visible  in  the  firelight,  they  are  sitting  round  a  fire  in  a  circle  and  handing 
round  for  inspection  and  general  admiration  of  the  company — as  the  winner  of  some  prize 
cup  would  do  with  his  friends  in  this  country — the  empty  meat-tins  they  have  found  at  the 
camp ;  it  is  truly  a  picture  of  barbaric  simplicity.  The  temperature  is  here  to  us,  after  our 
long  sojourn  in  the  highlands,  quite  warm. 

4th. — We  started  for  Kiau  soon  after  daylight,  reaching  that  village  about  11  a.m. 
While  walking  up  the  Kiau  spur  we  had  to  pass  through  the  fields  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  village,  who  turned  out  and  had  high  words  with  Kuro  and  the 
other  porters.  As  this  quarrel  did  not  concern  me  I  plodded  steadily  on  up  that  wearily 
long  hill-side,  leaving  the  Dusuns  to  settle  their  own  disputes.  Later  on,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  headman  of  the  lower  village,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  followers  dressed  in  their 
best,  arrived  at  Kabong’s  house,  and  here  held  a  long  palaver.  This  Dusun  chief  demands 
a  quantity  of  cloth,  equal  in  amount  to  that  paid  by  me  to  the  Kiau  porters,  as  he  says 
Kina  Balu  belongs  to  him.  Kuro  is  the  chief  spokesman  for  this  village,  and  is  sitting 
with  a  nonchalant  air,  leaning  his  back  against  the  side  of  the  house ;  the  only  word  that  this 
great  man  deigns  to  utter,  to  every  statement  made  by  the  infuriated  old  chief  sitting 
opposite  to  him,  is  “  udut,”  which  is  the  Dusun  equivalent  to  our  word  “  liar.”  Kiau  was 
visited  last  year  by  one  of  the  Company’s  officers,  wTho,  during  his  short  stay,  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  Kiaus,  swore  them  in  to  the  Company,  and  settled  the  annual  payment  of  poll- 
tax.  The  old  chief  says  that  he  has  been  made  headman,  and  on  this  he  bases  his  foolish 
demands ;  but  as  we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  we  are  not  inclined  to  respect  him,  and 
certainly  less  inclined  to  pay  him  for  other  peoples’  work.  The  account  of  this  officer’s 
visit  will  be  found  in  the  ‘British  North  Borneo  Herald’  for  July  1887.  I  do  not  think 
these  hurried  scampers  through  the  country  do  any  good,  as  it  would  take  months  for  any 
European  to  understand  the  tribal  problems  of  these  people ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  this 
would  be  by  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  district.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  hear  that  the 
Company’s  relations  have  since  become  strained  with  these  villagers,  and  that  only  lately 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  send  a  police  expedition  into  the  neighbourhood. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  this  part  of  my  second  expedition. 
During  my  sojourn  on  the  mountain  we  spent  some  of  the  most  miserable  days  imaginable 
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reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  bodily  weakness  by  a  continued  diet  of  tinned  food  and  the 
almost  perpetual  rain  and  cold;  the  Kiaus  even  remarked  how  thin  we  had  become — thin, 
indeed !  I  could  feel  every  bone  in  my  body. 

The  mammals  collected  were  mostly  rats,  one  of  which  was  a  new  species,  Mus  alticola ; 
the  Hylomys  which  was  common  above  our  camp  also  descends  to  about  3000  feet.  The 
group  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  which  most  of  my  attention  was  directed  was  that  com¬ 
prising  the. birds,  and  the  collection  of  these  was  naturally  the  most  important.  At  above 
7000  feet  I  collected  ten  new  species,  no  less  than  four  of  which  belonged  to  new  genera. 
The  species  inhabiting  the  region  above  8000  feet,  and  which  do  not  descend  much  below 
that  altitude  are  Cryptolopha  trivirgata,  Oreoctistes  leucops,  Androphilus  accentor ,  Corytho- 
cichla  crassa,  and  Cuculus  polioceplialus.  I  only  noticed  three  species  above  10,000  feet — 
Merula  seebohmi,  Cettia  oreophila,  and  Chlorocharis  emilioe.  Most  of  the  other  species 
collected  at  our  camp  are  met  with  also  at  a  much  lower  altitude.  Butterflies  and  other 
insects  wrere  very  scarce.  I  made  a  small  collection  of  moths,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
these  remain  undescribed.  I  collected  a  number  of  small  frogs  and  toads,  amongst  them 
a  new  one,  Nectopliryne  misera.  Of  the  small  botanical  collection  made  I  have  already 
given  a  short  account. 

The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  daily  temperature  for  the  month  of  February  at  7850 
feet,  with  a  few  short  remarks  on  the  weather : — 


Date. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

General  Remarks. 

Feb. 

1 . 

O  a 

47 

O 

67 

Heavy  rain  from  1  p.m  to  6  p.m. 

1  ” 

2 . 

49 

65 

Fine  ;  plenty  of  sunlight. 

3 . 

52 

60 

Bain  from  10  a.m.  till  night. 

4 . 

52 

60 

Bain  during  the  whole  dav. 

5  . . 

48 

60 

Fine  and  clear. 

6 . 

45 

62 

Fine,  slight  showers. 

T 

/  . 

45 

64 

Fine,  slight  showers. 

8 . 

43 

60 

Fine;  no  rain. 

9 . 

42 

66 

Very  fine  and  bright. 

1  ” 

10 . 

45 

64 

Very  fine  and  bright. 

11 . 

49 

60 

Bain  after  1  p.m.  till  night. 

12 . 

47 

64 

Bain  after  10  p.m.  till  night. 

99 

13 . 

47 

67 

Cloudy,  no  rain. 

14 . 

50 

68 

Bain  after  11  a.m.  and  thunder  till  6  p.m. 

99 

15 . 

4(3 

66 

High  N.E.  wind,  cloudy  and  cold. 

yi 

16 . 

50 

66 

High  N.E.  wind,  cloudy  and  cold. 

’ll 

17 . 

51 

70 

Fine  until  mid-day  :  cloudy  and  wet. 

18 . 

47 

68 

Fine.  N.E.  wind ;  no  rain. 

19 . 

47 

65 

Fine.  N.E.  wind;  no  rain. 

99 

20 . 

46 

64 

Fine  early  ;  cloudy  and  cold.  N.E.  wind  ;  no  rain. 

99 

21 . 

44 

67 

Fine  early  ;  cloudy  and  cold. 

22 . 

44 

69 

Fine  early  ;  heavy  rain  after  1  p.m. 

99 

23 . 

48 

64 

Cloudy  ;  rain  after  11  a.m. 

99 

24 . 

45 

64 

Fine  at  6  a.m.  ;  rest  of  day  cloudy,  rain  and  mist. 

25 . 

43 

63 

Fine  early ;  heavy  rain  after  1  p.m. 

1  ^ 

!  » 

26 . 

43 

69 

Misty  early ;  heavy  rain  after  12  a.m.  till  dark. 

27 . 

49 

60 

Misty  early;  rain  after  11  a.m.  till  night. 

99 

28 . 

49 

62 

Cloudy  early;  rain  after  11  a.m.  till  night. 

>> 

29 . 

50 

61 

Cloudy  early ;  rain  after  10  a.m.  till  night. 

Mar. 

1 . 

48 

69 

Cloudy  ;  no  rain  early  ;  showers  later,  with  N.E.  wind. 

99 

2 . . . 

46 

70 

Fine  ;  high  N.E.  wind  early,  showers  later. 

1  » 

3 . 

47 

Left  for  Kiau  in  a  steady  downpour. 
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The  temperature,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  Table,  was  very  even  :  the  nights  varying 
between  42°Fahr.  and  52°  Fahr.,  the  days  between  60°Fahr.  and  70°  Fahr., — a  difference  of 
exactly  10°  between  the  warmest  and  coldest  night,  and  also  the  same  between  the  warmest 
and  coldest  day.  One  of  the  coldest  days  (the  8th)  was  fine,  no  rain  falling ;  this  was 
followed  by  the  coldest  night,  the  thermometer  falling  to  42°.  The  wind  blew  steadily 
from  the  N.E.,  as  might  be  expected  during  this  month.  February  has  always  had  the  credit 
of  being  the  driest  month  in  this  region,  which  is  probably  correct.  The  country  below  us 
was  never  clear  of  vapour,  and  only  on  the  2nd  of  March  did  I  get  a  good  view  of  the  high 
mountain  to  the  S.E.  Thunderstorms  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain  often  occurred  in  the 
deep  valleys  below  us,  while  we  were  basking  in  the  sunshine.  The  nights  were  generally 
fine  and  perfectly  clear. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RETURN"  TO  MELANGKAP  FOR  RICE. — POTTED  MEAT. — KINOKOK  VALLEY. — NEW  TROGON. — NEST  OF 
MY  CALYPTOMENA. — KABONG  ON  RATS. — NEW  BEETLES. — EURO  AMONG  THE  MONKEYS. — RESULTS 
OF  TRAPPING. — KABONG’S  NEWS. — DUSUN  OMENS. — RETURN  TO  MELANGKAP. — ATTEMPT  AT 
BLACKMAILING. — FEVER. — GAMBOIE  VISITS  GAYA. — HEAD-HUNTING  RAID  BY  THE  KIAU  DUSUNS. 
— VISIT  KAPAR  VILLAGE. — A  KAPAR  DUSUN  WOULD  IAIPOSE  A  FINE. — RETURN  TO  THE  COAST  AND 
LABUAN. - HOME  AGAIN. 

N  the  5th  of  March  I  left  with  Buntar  and  three  Kiaus,  carrying  my 
bird  collection,  for  Melangkap.  The  object  of  this  journey  is  to 
bring  a  further  supply  of  rice  and  provisions  to  Kiau,  as  I  intend 
to  make  another  expedition  from  here  into  the  Ivinokok  valley 
and  to  remain  there  for  a  month . 

The  Hadji  and  his  companion,  who  have  been  living  in  Kiau 
since  the  11th  February,  are  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Dusuns, 
and  my  friend  Kabong  has  behaved  well  to  them.  The  Hadji  has 
collected  some  sixty  birds,  including  specimens  of  the  Tailor-bird  spoilt  by  me  last  year :  this 
is  a  new  species — Phyllergates  cinereicollis ;  he  has  also  a  new  Zosterops,  Z.  clara.  The  other 
man  has  been  busy  collecting  butterflies  and  beetles — the  native  children  bringing  numbers 
of  the  latter — some  of  which  are  very  fine,  belonging  both  to  new  genera  and  species. 

We  left  Kiau  at  11  a.m.  and  accomplished  the  tiring  journey  to  Melangkap  by  5  p.m., — 
the  reason  of  this  good  record  being  the  splendid  carrying  qualities  of  the  Kiau  Dusuns  : 
en  route  we  met  numbers  of  the  Kiau  villagers  returning  from  a  tamel,  all  more  or  less 
intoxicated.  The  two  men  left  in  Melangkap  have  done  absolutely  nothing  as  far  as 
collections  go,  a  few  beetles  and  a  dozen  badly-skinned  birds  being  the  total  of  their  work ; 
but  as  they  have  taken  good  care  of  the  things  left  in  their  charge,  I  must  not  grumble. 
Before  I  started  for  Kiau,  now  more  than  six  weeks  ago,  Damaring,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  lady  with  the  brass  anklets,  slaughtered  a  buffalo :  after  the  feast  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  animal  remained  ;  this  Damaring  potted  a,  la  Dusun,  which  consists  in  putting  the 
meat  into  a  jar  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt.  The  smell  of  this  now  semi-decayed  meat 
cannot  be  imagined ;  the  whole  house  is  now  pervaded  with  this  most  disgusting  odour. 
Damaring  and  the  family  occasionally  eat  this  filthy  carrion,  and  the  Kiaus  who  arrived 
with  me  to-night  have  also  been  treated  to  a  feast  off  it. 
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A  Bajow  has  been  murdered  by  some  Dusuns  not  far  from  Ghinambur  since  I  was 
last  in  Kiau,  which  has  created  a  little  excitement. 

6th. — Busy  drying  my  bird  collection.  I  also  planted  a  number  of  Nepenthes  and  other 
plants  that  I  brought  from  our  camp  on  Kina  Balu,  but  all  died  before  I  left  for  the 
Tampassuk,  except  the  Nepenthes  and  a  handsome  Kalndiuvn. 

7th. — The  Kiau  Dusuns  returned  to  their  village  loaded  with  rice,  but  I  am  too  busy  to 
accompany  them. 

8th,  9th. — Yesterday  I  arranged  with  the  porters,  and  this  morning  was  able  to  start 
at  6.30  A.M.  with  seven  Melangkaps.  We  should  have  reached  Kiau  the  same  evening, 
but  one  of  the  Melangkaps  gave  his  load  to  a  young  woman  after  I  had  started,  and  she 
delayed  our  progress.  At  6  p.m.,  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  Kiau  hill,  the  woman 
was  quite  exhausted  and  could  not  proceed  :  four  of  the  Dusuns  reached  Kabong’s  house 
before  dark.  I,  Buntar,  and  the  others  passed  the  night  in  the  small  watch-houses.  It 
is  a  great  nuisance  the  way  in  which  the  Dusuns  transfer  their  loads  to  one  another 
without  your  being  aware  of  it  till  several  hours  after,  as  the  day’s  journey  is  always 
regulated  by  the  slowest  porter. 

10th. — Started  at  daybreak  and  reached  Kabong’s  house  at  7  a.m.  The  Dusuns  in  this 
house  are  very  noisy,  and  now  that  the  girls  begin  to  know  the  Kadyans  they  are  too 
talkative.  At  night  they  work  hard  before  my  lamp  spinning  cotton,  which  they  mix  when 
weaving  with  their  cloth.  This  cloth  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  a  long-leaved  Curculigo, 
sp.  1,  and  is  called  by  the  Dusuns  “  Lamba  the  lengths  of  fibre  which  run  in  parallel  lines 
along  the  underside  of  the  leaf  are  separated  and  tied  together.  This  occupation  is 
generally  carried  on  of  an  evening.  The  fibre  is  wound  round  a  stick,  and  when  sufficient 
has  been  obtained  is  woven  into  a  hard  cloth  on  the  small  Dusun  looms :  one  of  these 
interesting  looms  I  brought  home,  together  with  several  pieces  of  native  cloth.  When  woven 
the  cloth  is  dyed  with  indigo-blue,  and  mostly  used  by  the  women  for  petticoats.  After 
my  tiring  journey  I  was  unable  to  sleep,  owing  to  the  noise  in  and  under  the  house.  I  find 
the  following  note  in  my  journal : — “  This  house  is  quite  a  Zoo  :  below  a  herd  of  pigs  grunt 
and  squeak,  dogs  fight  and  snarl,  cocks  crow,  hens  cackle ;  above  babies  squealing,  men  and 
women  laughing  and  talking :  combine  all  these  sounds  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  babel 
in  a  Dusun  house.” 

11th. — Arranged  our  baggage  for  a  fresh  start  to-morrow  for  the  Kinokok  valley, 
which  country  lies  over  the  spur  at  the  back  of  the  village  and  up  to  the  base  of  the  main 
buttress  ridge,  or  below  the  summit  of  Kina  Balu  traversed  by  us.  The  Kiaus  told  me  that 
there  were  Pittas  in  that  district,  but  I  afterwards  discovered  by  “  Tembongeau  ”  they 
meant  a  bird  which  we  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  new  Harpactes.  Nyhan  delighted  me 
this  morning  by  bringing  in  an  extraordinary  bird  ;  it  was  of  a  general  dark  brown  plumage, 
with  the  entire  head  and  a  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  bare  of  feathers,  the  skin  being 
bright  yellow  and  the  bill  coral-red.  The  Dusuns  call  this  bird  the  “  Rigo  Hi  go it 
belongs  to  a  new  genus,  and  has  been  named  Allocotops  calvus. 

12th. — Left  Kiau  soon  after  daybreak,  and  in  two  hours  over  hilly  country  reached  the 
River  Kinokok,  a  confluent  of  the  Kadamyan,  joining  that  river  a  few  miles  above  the 
village  of  Koung.  The  forest  round  about  us  is  virgin,  and  should  form  a  splendid 
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hunting-ground.  The  river  is  a  broad  rocky  torrent  full  of  boulders  :  at  this  season  it  is 
low,  so  we  pitched  our  camp  on  a  high  bank  of  shingle,  as  being  the  most  healthy  spot,  a 
camp  in  virgin  forest  being  almost  to  a  certainty  a  place  to  catch  fever.  The  situation  of 
our  camp  is  splendid,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  here  almost  east  and  west,  so  we  get  all 
the  sunlight  possible  after  the  sun  has  mounted  above  Kina  Balu.  The  accompanying 
illustration  is  taken  from  the  S.W.  of  the  summit,  which  lies  to  the  N.N.E.  20°  of  us  ;  my 
aneroid  gives  the  altitude  of  this  camp  as  3650  feet.  The  great  precipices  of  Kina  Balu 
are  a  grand  sight  from  a  little  above  our  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  being 
perpendicular  walls  of  thousands  of  feet  of  granite.  As  there  were  plenty  of  fine  bamboos 
growing  in  the  vicinity,  the  Dusuns,  as  part  of  their  agreement,  assisted  us  in  building 
a  house ;  this  was  finished  and  most  comfortable  before  night,  with  a  split  bamboo  plank 
floor.  Before  starting  home  the  Dusuns  turned  the  course  of  the  river  by  damming  it  with 
rocks  :  when  they  had  accomplished  this  they  made  a  collection,  in  the  small  pools  left,  of 
fish,  tadpoles,  frogs,  caddis-grubs,  &c.,  &c., — such  a  collection  as  an  English  boy  brings 
home  from  his  visit  to  a  horse-pond ;  this  zoological  mixture  they  boiled  in  bamboos  and 
devoured  with  their  rice. 

loth. — To-day  we  have  explored  the  forest  about  the  camp  ;  this  is  easy  work,  as  the 
Dusuns  have  rat-trapping  paths  in  all  directions.  I  see  most  of  the  species  of  birds  we 
collected  last  year  on  the  Panataran,  and  several  of  the  highland  species  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  camp.  I  sent  one  of  the  Ivadyans  to  Kiau  to  fetch  some  bird-skins  we  had  left  there  : 
when  he  returned  he  told  me  that  the  Dusuns  were  celebrating  their  rice-harvest  festival, 
and  that  all  the  men  and  women  in  Kabong’s  house  were  “  as  drunk  as  lords.”  During  this 
month  most  birds  are  nesting.  To-day  was  fine,  with  slight  showers. 

14th. — The  men  started  shortly  before  me  this  morning,  and  when  following  their 
path  I  found  a  Trogon  tied  by  its  legs  to  a  branch,  which  had  just  been  shot  by  the  Hadji. 
This  was  a  splendid  new  species,  of  which  I  am  able  to  give  a  coloured  illustration.  This 
was  the  bird  spoken  of  by  the  Dusuns  as  “  Tembongeau.”  You  may  imagine  my  great  joy  at 
the  first  sight  of  this  beautiful  bird. 

The  pigmy  squirrel  with  the  long  ear-tufts  is  common  here,  and  I  am  often  able 
to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  it.  It  travels  over  the  trunks  of  the  larger  forest-trees 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  Woodpecker,  the  tail  being  pressed  against  the  tree  and 
the  hind  legs  sprawled  out  on  either  side  of  the  stomach  on  the  bark,  while  the  front  legs 
and  fore  part  of  the  body  are  kept  well  off  the  tree  ;  in  this  way  the  little  animal  proceeds 
in  short  jerks  over  the  large  trunks,  feeding  on  the  bark,  which  is  sometimes  much  gnawn 
away ;  the  ears  are  generally  held  erect :  the  squirrel  every  now  and  again  utters  a  shrill 
whistle.  I  shot  a  Serpent-Eagle  new  to  the  Bornean  avifauna  ( Spilornis  bcicha);  this 
Eagle  frequents  the  river-bed,  pouncing  on  the  various  lizards  and  snakes  which  are  found 
there. 

loth. — We  collected  to-day  fifteen  birds,  which  gives  us  plenty  of  work;  amongst 
them  is  a  young  Rigo  Rigo,  which  has  a  feathered  head.  This  species  is  gregarious,  has  a 
loud  booming  note,  and  might  be  mistaken,  but  for  its  dark  wings,  for  the  more  common 
Ianthocincla  treacheri  when  seen  in  the  forest.  In  the  evening  we  had  rain. 

16th. — Rain  nearly  all  day.  The  Kiaus  come  to  see  us  almost  daily,  bringing  with 
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them  fresh  vegetables — for  which  we  are  truly  thankful — in  exchange  for  empty  provision- 
tins  !  We  have  now  several  of  the  new  Harpactes ;  like  all  Trogons  it  is  hard  to  obtain, 
being  a  living  puff-ball  of  soft  feathers.  When  shot,  if  it  strikes  a  branch,  the  back  or 
breast  is  shaved  clean  of  feathers. 

17th. — The  great  event  of  the  day  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  nest  of  Calyptomena 
whiteheadi.  Whilst  resting  in  a  dense  part  of  the  forest,  I  sent  on  Nyhan  to  try  and  shoot 
some  large  Fruit-Pigeons  ( Carpophaga  badia )  which  were  “  booming  ”  in  the  high  trees 
near.  In  a  few  minutes  a  bird  settled  near  me,  making  a  peculiar  “  Kwr-r  ’’-like  sound ; 
on  my  moving  slightly  it  flew  away,  but  shortly  returned  to  another  tree,  which  I  carefully 
approached.  I  soon  espied  the  bird,  a  Calyptomena ,  holding  on  to  a  large  tuft  of  moss  ;  it 
remained  in  the  same  position  for  some  seconds  watching  me,  when  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  that  dangling  lump  of  moss  was  a  great  prize — the  nest  of  my  finest  novelty.  A  shot 
from  my  collecting-gun  brought  down  the  bird,  and  when  Nyhan  returned  I  sent  him 
up  the  tree ;  but  the  nest,  alas !  contained  two  dull  yellow  featherless  youngsters,  both 
killed  by  the  same  shot  that  destroyed  their  mother.  The  nest  was  hanging  from  the  end 
of  a  slender  bough  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  outside  was  composed  of  fresh 
green  moss  bound  over  the  bough  and  worked  into  the  sides,  ending  in  a  long  streamer, 
which  assists  in  assimilating  the  nest  to  the  long  dripping  streamers  of  moss  and  lichens 
which  hang  from  every  bough  in  this  continual  rainy  region  (see  frontispiece).  The 
inside  of  the  nest  is  very  solid,  lined  with  dry  bamboo-leaves  above  and  below,  forming 
a  well  sheltered  pocket.  Plaving  thus  obtained  a  clue  to  the  nesting-habits  of  this 
species,  I  visited  all  likely  places  for  their  nests,  and  shortly  after  found  a  nest  con¬ 
taining  two  eggs.  This  nest  was  similar  to  the  one  first  found,  and  w^as  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  slender  bough  over  an  open  space ;  this  position  is  chosen  doubtless 
as  a  protection  from  the  attacks  of  monkeys.  The  eggs  are  glossy,  creamy  white.  Fain 
late  in  the  day. 

18th. — Kabong  called  and  has  set  over  one  hundred  bamboo  rat-traps  in  the  forest. 
As  we  are  living  here,  he  says  we  can  collect  the  rats,  skin  them,  and  save  the  flesh  for 
him  to  take  away  when  he  calls,  which  is  about  every  other  day.  I  have  been  having, 
with  the  assistance  of  Buntar,  who  can  now  converse  with  the  Dusuns,  quite  a  long 
conversation  on  rats  with  Kabong.  He  has  given  me  nineteen  Dusun  names  of  nineteen 
species  of  rats  and  squirrels  with  which  he  is  acquainted  on  these  mountains.  There  are 
three  species  he  says  I  have  not  got — namely,  the  Hintabun,  the  Rapit,  and  the  “  Parad 
Parad.”  rIhe  pigmy  squirrel  he  calls  “  Mantok,”  the  common  rat  “  Ticus-tahiti,”  the  house- 
mouse  “  Ticus-walli,”  and  a  shrew  “  Gansouri.”  At  the  mention  of  this  little  animal’s 
name  Kabong’s  face  bears  an  expression  of  disgust,  and  he  turns  up  his  nose  (for  Kabong, 
I  must  tell  you,  is  rather  a  handsome  Dusun  and  has  a  nose  with  which  he  can  express 
displeasure) ;  he  shakes  his  head  and  says  “No  good !  ”  That  is  to  say,  that  shrews  are  too 
strong  for  even  Dusun  stomachs,  and  in  this  country  they  are  avoided  by  cats.  A  Dusun 
has  no  admiration  for  an  animal  if  he  cannot  eat  it ;  at  the  mention  of  “  Kurra,”  the  large 
red  monkey,  his  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles.  Rats  are  very  numerous  in  Borneo,  quite  a 
plague  at  times ;  the  Dusuns,  however,  eat  rats,  so  the  rodents  do  not  have  it  quite  all  their 
own  way.  Two  very  large  species  which  I  discovered,  Mus  sabanns,  the  “  Barud  ”  of  the 
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Dusuns,  and  Mus  infraluteus,  the  “  Mankulum,”  are  occasionally  caught,  and  afford  these 
people  quite  a  meal.  Hats  are  often  split  and  fixed  on  bamboo  frames,  then  smoked  and 
stuck  over  the  fireplaces  in  the  houses  until  required.  To-day  the  weather  was  splendid, 
without  a  drop  of  rain. 

19th. — This  camp,  being  in  a  broad  open  place  in  the  full  sunlight,  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  beetles  and  butterflies.  I  collected  about  the  camp  some  magnificent  new 
Cetonias  (see  illustrations  facing  p.  184).  This  group  of  beetles  was  described  by  the  late 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  ;  another  portion  of  this  collection  has  been  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Gorham :  copies  of  the  papers  by  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  work. 
To-day  Buntar  shot  three  large  grey-backed,  white-chested  monkeys,  which  we  gave  to  the 
Dusuns  on  condition  that  they  skinned  them  for  us.  The  skins,  unfortunately,  soon 
became  destroyed  by  the  blowflies,  so  I  got  another  skin  ;  this  also  soon  became  spoilt,  and 
on  our  way  to  Melangkap  I  threw  it  away.  This  monkey  was  a  new  species  and  has  been 
re-discovered  since  on  the  Baram  River  and  named,  after  its  discoverer,  Semnopithecus  Jiosei. 
Another  fine  day  without  rain. 

20th. — Kuro  came  early,  like  a  vulture  which  scents  its  prey  from  afar :  Kuro  has 
smelt  the  monkeys,  or  has  heard  of  them  from  the  other  Dusuns.  Kuro  had  a  day  with  the 
three  large  monkeys  shot  yesterday  ;  he  prepared  one  for  me,  and  was  such  an  adept  with 
the  skull  that  it  struck  me  that  he  had  prepared  a  few  human  ones  in  his  day.  He 
tells  us  that  in  Kiau  there  are  over  fifty  heads,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  various 
tribes  around.  Just  now,  he  says,  four  Kiau  men,  with  a  band  made  up  of  others  from 
Koung,  Labang  Labang,  and  Teung-Tuhan,  are  out  head-hunting,  and  have  gone  to  attack 
a  village  at  the  head  of  the  Tawaran  River.  In  Kabong’s  new  house  there  are  two  head- 
marks  of  rather  recent  date,  probably  since  the  building  of  the  house.  Kuro  made  a  hearty 
meal  off  monkey  soup,  and  before  he  had  finished  his  day’s  work  his  face  was  splashed  with 
soup  and  gore.  There  is  something  too  human  about  a  monkey ;  I  must  say  I  object  to 
shoot  them,  and  seldom  did,  except  when  they  attacked  the  native  maize-fields.  These 
Dusuns  are  very  keen  after  monkeys,  and  would  eat  an  Orang-Utan. 

21st. — I  am  again  ill  with  a  bad  cold,  so  do  not  go  far  from  the  camp,  being  in  a 
weakly  state  from  want  of  good  food.  The  Dusun  rat-traps  are  so  numerous  that  all  the 
ground-birds  are  long  since  extinct  in  this  forest.  Kabong  after  visiting  his  traps  one 
morning  brought  me  two  extraordinary  lizards :  they  have  large  swollen  heads  and  a  flat 
patch  of  broad  sharp-edged  scales  above  the  tail  of  a  greenish-blue  colour,  the  callosities  on 
the  head  being  of  a  pale  blue,  almost  white.  This  species,  of  which  I  give  a  drawing 
copied  from  Dr.  M.  F.  Mocquard’s  splendid  account  of  my  collection,  was  named  by  that 
gentleman  Pelturagonia  ceplialum  (see  illustration  facing  page  56,  fig.  2).  The  female  is 
very  much  smaller  and  of  a  dull  brown.  These  traps  often  catch,  besides  lizards,  the  large 
earthworms,  so  beautifully  are  they  adjusted.  To-day  the  weather  was  fine  but  cloudy. 

22nd. — To-day  a  Dusun  brought  in  a  gigantic  rat,  but  in  a  very  decomposed  state  and 
full  of  maggots ;  but  the  cold  in  my  head  is  so  bad  that  my  sense  of  smell  has  completely 
gone,  and  to  that  science  may  be  grateful  for  the  addition  of  the  “  Mankulum  ”  to  the 
genus  Mus. 

23rd,  24th. — Busy  sketching,  the  weather  being  splendid. 
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25th,  2Gth,  27th. — Though  steadily  increasing  the  bird  collections,  I  have  nothing 
new.  The  Dusuns  come  all  the  way  from  Kiau  with  vegetables  and  insects,  which  they 
exchange  for  tin  pots,  buttons,  needles,  and  cottons.  A  woman  one  day  brought  me  a 
Cetonia  which  was  not  perfect,  and  on  my  refusing  it  she  nipped  off  the  beetle’s  head,  and 
tied  the  body  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  for  the  children,  who  will  eat  it  as  they  eat  chrysalides 
and  grubs. 

29th  to  31st. — Working  as  usual :  the  last  two  days  have  been  very  wet. 

1st  April. — A  few  fine  butterflies  are  common  about  the  camp,  several  of  which  are 
new  species.  A  small  tailed  blue  Sithon  Jciana  is  figured  opposite  page  118,  and  several  of 
my  other  new  species  have  been  figured  in  Mr.  Henley  Grose  Smith’s  ‘  Khopalocera  Exotica  ’ ; 
a  full  description  of  the  new  species  will  be  found  amongst  the  papers  at  the  end. 

2nd. — Kabong  called  to-day  ;  he  brings  us  some  rather  alarming  news  :  he  says  that  all 
the  available  male  population  of  Kiau  are  going  head-hunting  Avith  the  Teung-Tuhan 
Dusuns,  and  that  they  are  going  inland  to  attack  a  village  four  days  distant.  He  came  to 
see  us,  he  says,  because  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  carriers  amongst  the  Kiaus  to 
Melangkap,  but  he  thinks  perhaps  the  women  will  go  instead ;  he  does  not  seem  quite  sure 
whether  he  is  going  or  not.  As  Mr.  Kabong  is  decidedly  in  “  tuak  ”  and  intoxicated,  Ave 
are  not  much  alarmed  by  his  big  talk. 

3rd. — We  have  a  peculiar  porcupine-rat  which  is  covered  with  spines;  this  animal  the 
Dusuns  call  “  Licis.”  It  Avas  first  described  as  a  tailless  species  under  the  name  of  Trichys 
lipura ;  the  animal,  hoAvever,  has  a  long  tail  with  a  tuft  of  stiff  bristles  at  the  end.  The 
skin  of  this  rat  is  most  tender,  almost  dropping  to  pieces  in  one’s  hands  while  skinning  it. 
The  peculiar  delicate  skin  is  the  same  on  all  spinous  rats,  their  hides  being  more  tender  than 
a  Goatsucker’s  skin.  The  flesh  Avas  white  and  looked  palatable.  This  animal  Avas  also 
caught  in  the  bamboo  traps.  We  had  heavy  rain  after  mid-day  ;  the  river  Kinokok  is  noAV  in 
flood,  Avhich  makes  us  someAAdiat  nervous  about  our  return  to  Melangkap. 

4th.- — I  took  a  nest  AAith  a  young  Calyptomena  to-day,  for  Avhich  I  have  been  Avatching 
some  time,  Avaiting  until  the  youngster  Avas  full-feathered.  The  little  felloAV,  Avhen  looked 
at,  puffed  out  his  feathers  and  backed  his  body  up  to  the  roof  of  the  nest ;  so  much  so  did 
he  rear  his  tail-end,  that  losing  his  equilibrium  he  fell  heels  over  head,  and  required  my 
kind  assistance  to  put  him  comfortable  again.  Later  on,  when  I  took  it  out  of  the  nest,  it 
immediately  Avanted  food,  and  devoured  squashed  pisangs  and  rice.  I  put  the  bird  to  rest 
for  the  night  Avith  a  young  Cissa  some  Dusun  boys  had  brought,  but  in  the  morning  both 
Avere  dead  Avith  the  cold.  One  of  the  CroAv-Shrikes,  Buchanga  stigmatops,  has  a  nest  at  the 
end  of  a  branch  AAThich  stretches  over  from  the  top  of  the  high  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  The  birds  are  always  mobbing  any  hawks  Avhich  come  near  their  nest.  I  Avas 
unable  to  reach  this  undescribed  egg.  Kabong  came  this  evening :  his  neAVS  is  that  the 
party  of  head-hunters  Avere  unable  to  go  on  the  expedition,  as  soon  after  starting  they  met  a 
mouse  coming  from  the  wrong  direction ;  this  Avas  a  bad  omen,  so  the  expedition  returned  to 
start  again  doAvn  the  Tampassuk  shortly  after  Ave  reached  Melangkap.  Kabong  is  drunk,  I 
may  say  extra  drunk,  and  has  evidently  been  having  a  high  old  time  in  Kiau  before  he  came 
on  here  after  meeting  the  mouse.  He  is  going  to  sleep  at  this  place,  and  there  are  also 
six  other  Dusun  lads  stopping  here ;  they  seem  fond  of  coming  to  see  us,  often  staying  a 
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1 .  Plectpone  viridipes,  [Bates)  5 , 6  .Eycteristes  teller, (Bat&s)  9.  Fhioraspa  palchella/dorAowj 
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4. F*pigenia viridiaupata.  12.  Kma-Balua megalops,  „ 
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long  time.  Dusun  omens  are  apparently  very  numerous :  snakes,  centipedes,  kingfishers, 
and  other  animals  coming  from  a  wrong  direction  turn  hack  an  expedition.  I  knew  a  girl 
in  Melangkap  -who  set  out  for  her  paddi-fields,  and  on  the  way  there  she  encountered  a 
snake,  which  she  killed  and  sold  to  me ;  she,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  do  any  work  that 
day,  but  loitered  about  the  house  doing  nothing. 

Kabong  pretends  to  be  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  go  ;  but  it  is  all  put  on,  as  he  is  a 
lazy  drunken  fellow,  and  would,  I  know,  rather  sit  at  home  and  nurse  the  baby  than  go  head¬ 
hunting;  but  to  us  he  has  always  behaved  with  great  kindness,  and  is  fond  of  coming  to  see 
us,  spending  most  of  the  day  about  the  camp. 

5th,  6th,  7th. — Several  Melangkaps  came  to-day  :  they  are  anxious  to  earn  wages  from 
Kiau  to  their  village  by  carrying  our  baggage  ;  the  Kiaus  will  not  like  this,  but  they  must 
settle  their  own  disputes.  Heavy  rain  half  the  day. 

8th. — Packed  up  our  baggage,  as  we  hope  to  start  for  Kiau  to-morrow.  Several  Dusuns 
came  from  that  village  to-night  in  order  that  they  might  secure  a  pack. 

9th. — Started  for  Kiau  at  7  A.m.  On  reaching  Kabong’s  house  he  gave  me  all  the 
baggage  I  had  left  in  his  charge  untouched ;  this  man  is  greatly  superior  to  Kuro,  though 
the  latter  is  not  a  drunkard,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  dishonest. 

10th. — To-day  we  bid  adieu  to  Kiau,  after  having  been  amongst  these  people  for  eleven 
weeks.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  starting  the  Dusuns,  owing  to  the  numerous  parting 
cups  of  tuak.  The  day  was  hot,  and  where  the  track  led  through  paddi-fields  and  jungle 
the  air  was  suffocating.  We  reached  Melangkap  at  dark,  after  a  most  trying  journey,  the 
river  at  some  of  the  fords  being  rather  too  deep  for  my  liking. 

11th. — I  am  going  to  send  four  Kadyans  up  the  Panataran  beyond  last  year’s  camp ; 
there  are  two  birds  I  wish  to  secure  there — the  unknown  male  of  the  Trogon  I  discovered 
last  year,  which  has  been  named  Harjoactes  vidua  (B.  M.  Cat.  xvii.  p.  501),  and  the  small  grey 
Hornbill.  I  shall  remain  in  Melangkap,  sending  the  Hadji  and  Billio  to  the  coast  to  bring 
up  some  of  my  stores  left  in  Abai,  and  more  especially  a  tin  box  in  which  I  intend  to  send 
off  some  of  my  new  birds  to  England.  These  men  returned  on  the  17th.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  I  busied  myself  drying  and  examining  my  now  extensive  collections.  When  I 
received  the  box  I  packed  in  it  a  pair  of  most  birds  that  I  thought  would  be  new ;  and  this 
collection  formed  a  second  paper  in  the  ‘  Ibis  ’  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  (1888).  The  Hadji  has 
now  to  go  with  this  box  to  Pulo  Gaya  ;  Billio  is  going  with  him  and  is  leaving  us,  as  he 
wishes  to  fast  during  the  “  bulan  puossa,”  or  the  Itahamadan  of  the  Mohammedans.  I  have 
no  objection  to  this,  as  the  old  man  is  noAv  useless  to  us,  B untar  being  able  to  converse 
freely  in  Dusun  by  this  time.  The  other  Hadji,  who  was  taken  ill  in  the  camp  at  Sunless 
Hole,  also  wants  to  return  to  Labuan  to  fast ;  this  does  not  matter  much,  as  Nyhan  will  be 
able  to  do  all  the  bird-skinning. 

20th. — Before  starting  with  Buntar  to-day,  I  gave  the  Hadji  final  instructions  about 
sending  this  precious  box  off  by  the  first  steamer  from  Gaya  and  the  bringing  back  of  my 
mails.  Gamboie  is  anxious  to  go  to  the  coast  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  will  be 
company  on  the  return  journey.  The  Melangkaps  made  a  serious  attempt  at  blackmailing 
us  this  morning.  I  suppose,  seeing  that  our  party  was  separated,  four  of  our  men  being  up 
the  Panataran,  they  thought  to  frighten  us.  They  claim  payment  for  our  using  the  path  to 
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the  Panataran,  which  was  cut  especially  for  me  and  paid  for  last  year  ;  they  declare  that  they 
will  not  allow  us  or  the  two  Dusuns  who  are  carrying  my  baggage  to  go  over  this  path  until 
we  have  paid  them  so  much  cloth.  This  course  I  will  not  submit  to.  Buntar  is  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement  and  is  talking  very  warlike  ;  he  has  filled  the  Winchester  repeater  with 
bullets,  and  evidently  means  fighting,  and  has  ended  by  daring  the  Dusuns  to  defend  the  path 
against  us.  Knowing  the  character  of  these  people,  their  threats  are  in  no  way  alarming. 
When  we  reached  the  path  in  question  the  Melangkap  braves  were  not  there  to  defend  the 
position,  so  we  marched  triumphantly  to  the  camp,  which  is  about  a  mile  higher  up  the 
Panataran  than  the  one  last  year.  This  was  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Dusuns  who  had  not  received  their  fair  share  of  baggage-carrying  to  frighten  us ;  the  men 
belonging  to  the  house  in  which  we  are  staying  getting,  of  course,  as  much  work  as  I  can 
give  them,  this  makes  the  others  nasty. 

21st.— I  sent  two  of  the  Kadyans  back  to  Melangkap  with  the  Dusuns — the  Hadji 
is  returning  to  Labuan,  and  the  other  is  to  remain  in  the  village  and  guard  my  property 
during  the  absence  of  the  others  in  Gaya. 

22nd  to  28th. — I  see  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  again  visiting  this  locality,  as  we  are 
doing  very  little.  I  am  low-spirited  and  far  from  well,  so  to-day  sent  Tungal  to  Melangkap 
to  fetch  some  porters  to  carry  our  baggage  back  again ;  as  I  brought  a  very  small  supply  of 
food,  I  shall  not  require  more  than  five.  The  clearing  made  at  last  year’s  camp  is  now 
covered  with  high  coarse  grass.  I  have  collected  further  specimens  of  a  flying  lizard, 
Draco  obscurus,  a  new  species  obtained  last  year.  It  is  rather  rare,  frequenting  the  trunks 
of  high  dead  trees,  where  it  seems  to  remain,  changing  position  from  time  to  time  by  short 
flights. 

29th,  SOtli. — The  Dusuns  arrived,  so  we  started  for  Melangkap,  as  I  am  now  very 
seedy  and  feverish,  my  legs  hardly  supporting  my  body  :  at  the  bottom  of  Melangkap 
hill  I  gave  in  and  lay  for  some  hours  in  high  fever,  with  a  splitting  headache,  amongst  the 
boulders  of  the  Panataran — such  is  the  fate  of  all  explorers  in  the  tropics  ! 

1st,  2nd  May. — Have  been  quite  prostrated  with  fever.  The  Hadji  returned  from 
Gaya  and  brought  with  him  my  mails  and  a  copy  of  my  last  year’s  collections  in  ‘  The 
Ibis,’  but  I  Avas  so  ill  that  my  eyes  refused  to  look  over  them.  My  old  friend  the  priestess 
has  been  doing  her  best  to  hasten  my  recovery,  and  has  several  times  said  long  Dusun 
prayers  over  me. 

3rd. — I  am  decidedly  better.  The  Kadyans  I  have  sent  to  a  Dusun  paddi  watch-house, 
in  a  field  at  the  top  of  this  hill,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Gamboie,  who  accompanied  the 
Hadji  to  Pulo  Gaya — at  his  special  desire — returned  with  an  umbrella,  two  sarongs,  and 
a  box  of  biscuits ;  these  are  his  purchases  with  the  pocket-money  I  allowed  him,  and  for 
uselessness  to  a  Dusun  could  hardly  be  equalled.  This  Avas  the  first  time  he  had  ever  visited 
the  sea-coast,  and  consequently  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  the  works  of  more  civilized 
man.  He  Avent  on  board  one  of  the  coasting  steamers ;  he  could  not  describe  this,  as  the 
Dusuns  have  no  ideas  of  boats,  much  less  of  steamboats  :  the  only  articles  that  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  this  man’s  mind  and  that  could  be  compared  Avith  things  Dusun  Avere  the  ship’s 
JiaAvsers ;  these  he  described  as  buffalo  ropes  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm ;  the  steamer,  its 
engines,  and  the  other  triumphs  of  the  Avhite  man’s  brain  were  as  nothing  to  Gamboie,  as  he 
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was  totally  unable  to  compare  these  wonders  with  anything  known  to  his  Dusun  mind,  and 
they  Avere  therefore  quite  beyond  his  intelligence.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  Avhy 
Eastern  races  are  so  undemonstrative  Avhen  shown  the  wonderful  works  of  our  civilization, 
they  are  unable  to  compare  them  Avitli  anything  else.  It  Avas  not  until  some  days  after 
that  the  reason  of  Gamboie’s  eagerness  to  visit  the  coast  transpired — he  Avas  anxious  to  steal 
a  BajoAv’s  buffalo  to  give  to  his  future  father-in-laAv,  the  father  of  the  lovely  Kratas,  Avho  has 
been  divorced  some  Aveeks  from  her  disagreeable  boy  of  a  husband ;  so  I  suppose  he  thought 
that  this  would  be  a  grand  opportunity. 

4th,  5th,  6th. — Dusuns  commence  cutting  down  the  jungle  for  their  next  season’s  rice- 
crop.  I  am  still  far  from  well. 

7th,  8th. — Kabong’s  big  talk  about  head-hunting  has  at  last  taken  a  serious  turn. 
Last  night  a  Melangkap  Dusun  arrived  in  the  campon g  saying  that  he  had  seen  a  large 
head-hunting  party  of  nearly  tAvo  hundred  men.  Later  on  in  the  night  Ave  heard  the  alarm- 
gongs  beating  in  the  villages  around.  I  heard,  the  folloAving  day,  that  this  party  Avas 
composed  of  men  from  Kiau,  Teung-Tuhan,  Ivoung,  and  Labang  Labang — that  they  marched 
down  to  the  outskirts  of  a  village  between  this  and  Ghinambur,  Avhere  some  of  their  number 
sneaked  up  close  to  the  village  and  attacked  a  woman,  Avho  Avas  pursued  by  these  wretches 
close  up  to  the  village,  screaming;  this  brought  other  villagers  on  the  scene,  and  the  Kiau 
braves,  having  no  stomach  for  a  real  fight,  bolted.  This  is  the  account  that  Sultan,  Avho  is 
the  chief  of  the  village,  gave  us.  The  Avoman  Avas  severely  Avounded  in  three  places  and 
nearly  provided  a  head  for  the  harvest  thanksgiving  in  Kiau. 

9th. — Last  night  I  AA7as  aAvakened  by  loud  screams  and  cries  :  the  old  priestess  said,  “  So- 
and-so’s  baby  is  dead!”  This  morning  they  are  making  preparations  for  burying  it,  and  Avill 
soon  forget  their  sorroAvs. 

10th. — I  am  noAV  better,  so  iioav  fetched  my  collectors  from  the  top  of  the  hill;  they 
have  a  feAV  good  birds,  amongst  them  a  third  specimen  of  theneAV  Partridge.  To-morroAV  Ave 
are  going  to  the  hills  behind  Ivapar,  and  after  this  expedition  I  shall  return  to  Labuan. 
Amongst  the  coast  people  Avho  brought  up  my  baggage  last  time  Avere  some  BajoAvs;  these 
cattle-lifters  could  not  help  robbing  the  Dusuns  even  on  this  occasion.  This  they  did  by 
“  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences  they  told  Damaring  that  they  had  paid  his  Avife  for 
some  tobacco  and  that  he  AA7as  to  give  them  the  tobacco ;  this  the  youth  did,  being  in  his 
paddi-house  some  distance  from  the  village.  When  Damaring  returned  home  he  discovered 
Iioav  he  had  been  duped,  and  loudly  did  he  curse  these  BajoAvs.  The  present  hostility  betAveen 
BajoAV  and  Dusun  is  not  surprising. 

11th. — Started  for  Kapar,  the  Dusuns  of  that  village  carrying  our  baggage.  They  took 
some  considerable  time  to  reach  their  village,  which  is  perhaps  two  hours’  Avalk  distant — 
continually  sitting  doAvn  to  rest  and  smoke  and  bathing  in  several  of  the  small  mountain 
torrents.  Many  of  the  Melangkap  Dusuns  have  already  finished  their  rice,  so  they  Avill  have 
to  get  on  as  best  they  can  Avith  kaladi  and  sAveet-potatoes  until  the  next  harvest :  this  occurs 
Avith  some  families  year  after  year,  and  before  the  next  harvest  they  are  nearly  starved  out, 
living  on  roots  and  anything  they  can  find  in  the  forests. 

12th. — Most  of  the  Kapar  Avomen  and  many  of  the  men  Avear  brass  necklaces;  this 
fashion  I  have  not  noticed  in  the  other  villages.  Kapar  village  is  similar  to  all  the  mountain 
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villages,  built  on  a  smooth  grassy  spot  and  containing  about  a  dozen  houses  of  various 
sizes.  We  left  Kapar  early  and  encamped  in  the  forest  high  on  the  mountain  side  behind 
the  village :  as  I  do  not  intend  remaining  here  long  I  did  not  bring  much  baggage.  In  the 
trees  over  the  camp  there  are  several  shelters  made  by  the  Orang-Utans,  which  consist  of 
platforms  of  boughs.  In  the  afternoon,  while  the  Kadyans  were  building  the  house,  I  shot 
a  species  of  Thrush,  Geociclilci  aurata  ;  this  was  a  new  species.  The  forest  here  is  virgin, 
being  above  the  zone  of  Dusun  cultivation.  The  absence  of  a  thick  undergrowth  caused  by 
the  shade  of  the  high  forest  trees  makes  the  hillside  easy  to  traverse.  The  Kapars  do  not 
seem  to  be  rat-trappers  like  the  Kiaus — in  fact,  I  did  not  notice  a  trap  in  this  forest.  There 
is  a  fairly  clear  path  over  the  mountain,  which  the  Dusuns  tell  me  leads  to  the  village  of 
Siap.  The  forest  is  dark  and  damp,  many  of  the  trees  being  as  large  as  those  in  the  coast 
forests.  Rain  in  torrents  half  the  day. 

14th. — Tungal  brought  me  three  specimens  of  a  Whistling  Thrush  closely  allied  to  one 
of  the  Himalayan  species  ;  this  was  new  and  has  been  named  Garrulax  schistochlamys. 
Our  camp  is  pitched  in  a  miserable  sunless  spot,  and  to-day,  to  add  to  my  miseries,  it  has 
poured  with  rain  from  11  A.M.  until  dark. 

15th. — I  am  again  beginning  to  suffer  from  fever,  this  damp  forest  camp  being  the 
chief  cause.  Heavy  rain  and  thunderstorms  half  the  day. 

16th. — Had  a  bad  attack  of  fever  to-day,  so  resolved  to  depart  for  Melangkap,  leaving 
the  three  Kadyans  here  to  collect  until  1  have  packed  up  for  the  return  journey. 

17th,  18th. — Left  with  Buntar  for  Melangkap  with  part  of  my  baggage. 

19th  to  21st. — We  are  busy  packing  up  the  collections  and  shall  leave  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  coast.  The  Kadyans  returned  from  Kapar  with  our  last  new  bird,  an 
interesting  little  Timeliine  closely  allied  to  a  Himalayan  species ;  this  bird  has  been  named 
Turdinulus  exsul.  The  men  also  delighted  me  with  a  pair  of  a  Bornean  Pitta,  P.  schwaneri, 
which  till  within  a  few  hours  of  my  giving  up  bird-collecting  in  Borneo  I  had  been  unable 
to  procure.  This  lovely  bird  is  closely  allied  to  a  Javan  species,  P.  cyanura,  but  differs  chiefly 
from  that  species — already  mentioned  by  me — in  having  a  dark  indigo-blue  patch  on  the 
centre  of  the  belly. 

During  the  time  the  Kadyans  were  living  on  the  hillside  above  Melangkap,  some 
Kapar  Dusuns  entered  their  dwelling  and  pulled  the  men’s  clothes  out  of  their  “  sabuts  ”  or 
baskets  ;  whether  they  would  have  robbed  them  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  on  seeing 
my  men  returning  the  Dusuns  ran  aw7ay.  The  Kadyans  told  some  of  the  Melangkaps  that 
these  men  intended  to  rob  them,  and  this  report  soon  travelled  to  the  Kapar  men 
themselves.  This  morning  the  house  is  empty,  and  I  am  busy  with  Buntar  packing  up  my 
collections  in  the  small  private  apartment,  the  door  of  which  we  barred.  On  looking  up 
we  observed  a  big  Kapar  Dusun  looking  over  the  door  at  us  :  he  at  once  let  us  know  his 
business  ;  he  said  he  wTas  one  of  the  men  who  had  turned  the  Kadyans’  clothes  out  of 
their  sabuts,  and  that  he  had  heard  that  they  had  called  him  a  thief.  So  as  compensation  he 
demanded  that  we  should  pay  him  a  fine  of  several  lengths  of  cloth,  or,  he  said,  he  would 
return  to  Kapar  and  kill  the  Ivadyan  who  wTas  his  accuser.  As  the  Kadyans  were  still  in  the 
forest  there,  this  might  have  been  alarming  with  others  than  Dusuns.  Buntar,  however,  began 
to  bounce  the  Dusun,  and  threatened  to  burn  down  the  village  of  Kapar  if  he  dared  do  this, 
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telling  this  man  at  the  same  time  to  go  and  kill  the  Kadyan.  The  burly  Dusun  found  that 
he  had  met  his  match  for  brag,  so  in  the  end  was  willing  to  reduce  this  fine  to  a  box  of 
matches  ;  but  as  we  refused  to  be  fined  he  did  not  even  get  this.  On  the  following  day 
this  man  accepted  of  wages  and  carried  the  rest  of  the  baggage  from  Kapar  to  this  village 
without  slaying  the  Kadyan.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  Dusun  attempts  at 
blackmailing  us ;  but  we  always  returned  threat  for  threat,  showing  them  that  we  were 
in  no  way  frightened  of  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22ncl  everything  was  ready  for  an  early  start  on  the  morrow. 
The  Dusuns  had  even  settled  to  carry  our  baggage.  Some  I  paid  in  shot,  of  which  I  had  a 
good  deal  to  spare  :  this  they  use  for  weights  for  their  casting-nets,  melting  the  lead  in 
small  wooden  moulds.  Old  clothes  that  had  seen  months  of  hard  wear,  bottles,  tin  boxes, 
and  our  spare  stock  of  rice  were  accepted  by  these  people  as  wages ;  I  had  also  a  small 
stock  of  trade-goods,  and  with  this  miscellaneous  collection  paid  my  way  to  Billio’s  village. 
There  was,  however,  a  serious  hitch  in  our  arrangements,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  a 
drunken  Dusun,  who  talked  very  big  and  declared  that  all  the  packs  were  too  heavy  and 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  wages  offered ;  others  who  were  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  baggage  immediately  sided  with  this  drunken  man,  and  swore  that  we  should 
not  traverse  the  paths  which  led  through  their  fields,  as  they  would  put  up  cross  bamboos 
(I  suppose  the  sign  of  Dusun  “  Tabu  ”) ;  and  so  for  some  hours  our  chance  of  reaching  the 
coast  did  not  look  very  great.  Through  Buntar  as  interpreter  I  thanked  them  for  treating 
us  so  kindly  after  our  long  stay  in  their  village,  and  wound  up  by  telling  them  that  two  of 
my  men  would  start  at  daylight  for  the  coast  and  bring  back  sufficient  Bajows  to  carry 
everything.  Seeing  that  they  Avould  lose  everything  by  this  manoeuvre,  by  10  P.M.  Dusun 
after  Dusun  had  sneaked  into  the  house  and  agreed  to  go  for  the  wages  offered. 

I  was  much  amused  with  one  of  my  Dusun  friends.  One  evening  he  came  and  sat 
down  beside  me,  and  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  I  was  really  going  to  leave  Melangkap 
and  not  going  to  return.  I  was  just  beginning  to  congratulate  myself  that  I  had  found 
some  affection  at  last  in  the  Dusun  mind,  when  my  friend  told  me  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow,  which  immediately  dispelled  this  illusion;  his  reason  was  that  when  I  was  gone 
he  would  have  no  more  trousers :  since  I  have  been  in  this  district  most  of  these  chawated 
Dusuns  are  able  to  wear  trousers  of  tracle-clot-h. 

23rd  May. — This  morning  all  the  village  turned  out  to  see  us  off  and  to  secure  the 
many  articles  we  left  behind,  the  people  of  the  house  being  delighted  with  their  plunder  of 
old  sacks,  bottles,  biscuit-boxes,  and  other  rubbish.  I  presented  the  old  priestess  with  a 
towel  a  few  days  ago ;  this  she  folded  in  half,  sewed  up  the  sides,  leaving  holes  for  her 
arms,  cutting  a  slit  in  the  middle  for  her  head,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  wearing  this 
novel  garment.  She  has  prophesied  that  something  serious  Avill  happen  to  the  tribe  on 
account  of  our  visit,  Avhicli  is,  to  these  ignorant  aborigines,  an  event  caused  by  the 
supernatural,  so  they  conclude  that  they  Avill  be  visited  by  some  calamity. 

24th. — Yesterday  Ave  succeeded  in  travelling  far  beyond  Ghinambur,  and  camped 
under  the  starry  heavens,  beside  a  great  tree-trunk  that  has  been  stranded  on  a  shingie- 
bank  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  After  sunset  we  Avere  visited  by  some  Dusuns,  avIio 
came  to  beg  for  needles,  whom  Ave  sent  home  rejoicing  with  five  each.  The  river  is  high 
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and  rather  difficult  at  the  many  fords.  An  incident  occurred  to-day  which  might  have  had 
serious  consequences.  Gamboie  had  assisted  me  over  a  dangerous  rapid  where  some 
Bajows  were  crossing  with  a  quantity  of  rattans ‘that  they  were  bringing  from  a  tamel.  On 
reaching  the  opposite  side  Gamboie  turned  round  to  recross  the  river  to  assist  the  others. 
For  some  few  moments  he  stood  glaring  at  two  Dusuns  who  were  standing  with  the 
Bajows  on  the  opposite  side,  and  whom  he  had  not  noticed  before;  these  two  men  at  once 
turned  sharply  round  and  hurriedly  made  for  the  jungle.  Gamboie,  who  was  busy 
untying  his  kris  from  the  top  of  his  load,  where  he  had  placed  it  to  keep  it  dry,  became 
very  excited  and  called  out  “Languk!  ”  two  or  three  times,  and  proceeded  to  recross  the 
river;  but  after  following  the  two  Dusuns  to  the  jungle  he  waited  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
Melangkaps,  who  were  far  behind.  In  the  meanwhile  I  gathered  from  the  Kadyans  that 
one  of  the  two  men  who  had  bolted  was  Languk,  the  Bungal  Dusun,  who  had 
murdered  the  Kapar  man  last  year  near  Melangkap,  and  for  whom  an  expedition  had  been 
organized  in  the  spring.  It  was  a  very  lucky  thing  for  Languk  and  ourselves  that 
Gamboie  did  not  notice  him  before  crossing  the  ford,  or  Languk’s  head  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  in  Melangkap  that  same  evening,  my  baggage  would  have  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  Melangkaps  would  have  hurried  home,  fearing  a  Bungal  attack. 

25th. — We  started  at  daylight  and  reached  Billio’s  house  by  11  a.m.  ;  here  I  bid  adieu 
to  Gamboie  and  our  Dusun  friends,  with  whom  we  have  had  many  disputes,  but  on  the 
whole  must  consider  a  decent  lot  of  people,  and  on  whom  we  have  had  to  depend  more  or 
less  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  these  two  expeditions.  Billio  in  an  hour  or  two 
collected  sufficient  Bajows  with  their  buffaloes  to  carry  my  collections  to  Abai,  which  we 
reached  shortly  before  sunset. 

26th. — The  Kadyans  are  busy  getting  the  “  pakarangan  ”  ready  for  sea ;  it  had  not 
been  spoilt  by  the  sun,  after  having  remained  in  the  mangrove-swamp  since  the  beginning 
of  January. 

27th. — We  started  at  mid-day  for  Pulo  Gaya,  and  had  a  splendid  view  of  Kina  Balu 
in  the  evening. 

28th. — Reached  Pulo  Gaya  and  started  that  same  evening  for  Labuan ;  the  Avind  being 
fair  we  touched  Pulo  Tega  the  following  morning,  where  we  rested  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  setting  sail  once  more  about  midnight,  when  the  wind  again  favoured  us. 

29th,  30th. — We  reached  Labuan  at  8.30  p.m.,  sailing  along  the  coast,  occasionally 
towing  the  pakarangan  with  a  long  rope.  The  sea  was  slightly  rough,  but  preferable  to 
the  mosquito-swarming  Ivalias  passage.  In  Labuan  I  remained  a  few  days  drying, 
before  finally  packing,  my  collections,  when  I  returned  to  Singapore,  reaching  England 
once  more  in  safety  on  the  8th  August,  1888. 


A  complete  account  of  my  collections,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  worked  out,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  altitudes  estimated  by  me,  which  will  be 
found  to  tally  with  those  calculated  by  Mr.  St.  John  and  Mr.  Little.  The  cave  visited  by 
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Mr.  Burbidge,  the  altitude  of  which  he  gives  as  9000  feet,  cannot  be  the  one  visited  by  the 
two  other  travellers  and  myself,  as  shown  by  the  following  quotation  : — 44  The  next  difficulty 
was  to  obtain  water,  since  the  men  we  had  sent  to  search  for  it  returned  empty-handed  ” 
(4  The  Gardens  of  the  Sun,’  p.  101).  The  well-known  cave  has  a  stream  flowing  past  it,  and 
the  same  altitude,  9000  feet,  is  given  by  St.  John.  On  his  second  expedition  (page  275), 
Burbidge  writes: — “We  reached  our  former  camping-ground,  the  cave,  about  3. 80.”  That 
Burbidge  must  have  reached  about  this  altitude,  9000  feet,  is  evident  from  the  following 
note : — “  Another  occasional  visitor  is  a  Blackbird  having  a  golden  bill  and  a  reddish-brown 
breast.”  This  bird  is  Merula  seebohmi.  The  little  bird  he  mentions  possessing  a  note  of 
“  ravishing  sweetness  ”  is  Cryptolopha  schwaneri.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  altitude 
that  I  can  use  for  comparison  in  4  The  Gardens  of  the  Sun,’  so  I  have  only  the  estimates  of 
three  travellers  at  my  disposal,  which  I  give  below : — 


St.  John  . 
Little  . 
Whitehead 


Iviau. 

2700  ft.  (map). 
2635  ft. 

2800  ft. 


Marshy  open  spot, 
2nd  camp. 

7500  ft. 


7328  ft. 


7350  ft. 


Cave. 

Above  9,000  ft.  (a  guess). 
10,262  ft. 

10,300  ft. 


Little  gives  “Low’s  Gully”  as  11,312  feet;  this  point  he  evidently  considered  the 
summit,  but  the  true  top  of  the  mountain  is  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  further  to  the  west. 
The  height,  13,698  feet,  estimated  by  Belcher,  is  in  all  probability  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
true  altitude. 

Speaking  of  the  summit,  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  that  it  “  consists  of  syenite  granite, 
which  is  in  many  places  so  jointed  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  stratified.  It  is 
gradually  giving  way  before  atmospheric  influences,  its  northern  base  being  covered  with 
huge  angular  stones  that  have  fallen.” 

Granite  is  an  igneous  rock  which,  we  are  told  by  geologists,  “  is  always  a  compact  rock. 
The  absence  of  cellular  cavities  which  are  produced  in  other  volcanic  rocks  by  gas 
expansion  has  led  to  the  belief  that  granite  has  been  formed  at  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  earth  and  has  been  crystallized  slowly  under  great  pressure,  either  from  superimposed 
strata  or  deep  seas.”  Thus  has  the  great  granite  mass  of  Kina  Balu  been  formed  and 
reared  to  its  imposing  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  perhaps  from  a  depth  of  many 
thousands  of  feet.  The  surrounding  hills  and  spurs  of  this  mountain  are  composed  of 
sandstone  and  are  not  much  higher  than  four  thousand  feet. 

The  derivation  of  the  great  mountain’s  name  is  still  doubtful. 

Mr.  Treacher,  in  an  interesting  article  on  “British  Borneo”  in  the  4  Journal  of  the 
Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ’  (1889,  p.  66),  gives  a  quotation  from  the 
4  Telselah  Besar’  (i.  e.  the  native  history  of  Brunei): — 44  At  that  time  also  the  Emperor  ot 
China  ordered  two  of  his  ministers  to  obtain  possession  of  the  precious  stone  of  the  dragon 
of  the  mountain  of  Kinabalu.  Numbers  of  Chinese  were  devoured  by  the  dragon,  and 
still  possession  was  not  obtained  of  the  stone.  For  this  reason  they  gave  the  mountain 
the  name  of  Kinabalu  {Kina—  Chinese,  Jaft<=widow).” 
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A  writer  in  the  ‘North  Borneo  Herald ’for  September  1892  seems  rather  inclined 
to  lay  down  the  law,  and  thinks  his  “the  true  derivation,  which  once  known  will  we 
are  sure  put  further  discussion  to  an  end.  It  is  well  known,”  he  says,  “  that  the  name 
Kinabalu  .  .  is  spurious.  The  prefix  Ki-  was  attached  to  the  word  Nabalo  by  the  Brunei 
Malay.”  His  derivation  is  Mangalo,  meaning  the  “  act  of  flight  of  the  soul  after  death.” 
“  ‘  Na  balo  ’  or  ‘  Pangaloan  5  are  both  titles  of  this  mountain,  meaning  the  place  of  the 
soul’s  flight.” 

The  third  theory,  also  published  in  the  ‘  Herald  ’  (November  1892),  is :  “  The  Chinaman, 
if  not  locally  born,  turns  his  r’s  into  l’s.  ...  I  would  simply  suggest  that  Kina  Balu  is 
nothing  but  Kinabaharu,  or  New  China  {Kina— China,  baliaru= new).” 

Mr.  Frank  Hatton  mentions  a  part  of  this  mountain  as  called  “  Nabalu  ”  by  the  Dusuns. 

I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  second  explanation  of  the  derivation,  viz.,  that  “Ki”  is  a 
prefix  (either  Malay  or  Chinese)  to  the  Dusun  word  Nabalo  =  “  the  place  of  the  soul’s 
flight.”  The  “  Kinabaharu  ”  theory  has  not  enough  antiquity  about  it,  and  little  meaning, 
for  surely  this  mountain  must  have  had  some  name  before  the  advent  of  the  Chinese. 
“  Nabalo  ”  is  a  Dusun  name  for  the  mountain,  and  Kina  Balu  is  undoubtedly  looked  upon 
by  the  Du  suns  as  their  last  resting-place  ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  this  derivation  is  the 
most  acceptable. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Appendix  consists  of  an  almost  complete  description  of  the  zoological  collections  formed  by  the 
Author.  These  papers  are  printed  through  the  kind  permission  of  the  several  Societies  to  which  they 
were  communicated  ;  they  comprise  : — 

No.  1.  The  Mammals  of  Mount  Kina  Balu.  By  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas.  From  the  £  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London/  April  16,  1889.  The  only  alteration  being  the  addition  of  Tupia 
montana ,  sp.  nov.,  with  remarks  as  to  my  claim  as  the  discoverer  of  this  species. 

No.  2.  On  the  Birds  collected  by  me  in  North  Borneo,  comprising  the  descriptions  of  43  new  species 
by  Dr.  R.  B.  Sharpe,  from  ‘  The  Ibis/  and  one  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant,  from  the  ‘  Catalogue  of  Birds/ 
vol.  xvii.  p.  501,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  ‘  Ibis  ’  paper  ;  also  my  u  field-notes  ”  on  the  species 
met  with. 

No.  3.  On  the  Birds  of  Palawan.  By  John  Whitehead,  with  descriptions  of  two  new  species,  and 
of  seven  new  species  described  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Sharpe.  Also  from  ‘  The  Ibis.’ 

No.  4.  On  a  small  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  Highlands  of  Eastern  Java.  By  John  Whitehead. 
WTith  descriptions  of  two  new  Species  by  Mr.  H.  Seebohn.  From  ‘The  Ibis.’ 

No.  5.  On  a  Collection  of  Reptiles  collected  by  John  Whitehead  on  Mount  Kina  Balu,  with  a 
complete  list  of  Bornean  Reptiles  by  Dr.  F.  Mocquard,  entitled  “  Recherches  sur  la  Faune  Her- 
petologique  des  lies  de  Borneo  et  de  Palawan,”  par  Dr.  M.  F.  Mocquard. 

No.  6.  Two  papers  on  collections  of  Reptiles  and  Freshwater  Fish  obtained  by  John  Whitehead  on 
Kina  Balu,  by  Dr.  F.  Mocquard  and  Professor  M.  Leon  Vaillant. 

No.  7.  On  some  new  Land-Shells  from  Borneo  and  Palawan.  By  Mr.  Edgar  Smith  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Godwin-Austen. 

No.  8.  Two  papers  on  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Coleoptera  obtained  by  John  Whitehead  in 
North  Borneo,  by  the  late  H.  W.  Bates,  F.R.S.,  and  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham,  F.Z.S. 

No.  9.  Descriptions  of  Sixteen  new  Butterflies  from  Kina  Balu.  By  H.  Grose  Smith. 

No.  10.  Descriptions  of  new  Species  of  Rhynchota  from  Borneo.  By  W.  L.  Distant. 


ON  THE  MAMMALS  OF  MOUNT  KINA  BALU.  By  OLDFIELD  THOMAS. 


[From  the  1  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London/  April  16,  1889.] 

The  Mammals  described  in  the  present  paper  formed  part  of  the  large  zoological  collections 
made  during  1887  and  1888  on  the  great  mountain  Kina  Balu  in  North  Borneo  by  Mr.  John 
Whitehead,  a  gentleman  who,  although  primarily  an  ornithologist,  yet  wisely  collected  whatever 
Mammals  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  that  most  interesting  and  as  yet  unknown  part  of  the  island. 
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The  species  of  which  specimens  were  obtained  number  21.  Of  these  6  were  new  to  science,  and  5 
more  were  new  to  Borneo,  thus  increasing  the  known  Mammal  fauna  of  the  island  by  no  less  than  11 
The  large  number  of  new  species  is  a  most,  remarkable  fact,  and  one  that  shows  how  far  we  still  are 
from  anything  like  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  smaller  Mammalia  and  their  distribution  ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  Rodents,  to  which,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  majority  of  the  new 
forms  belong. 

Until  more  is  known  of  the  Mammals  inhabiting  the  other  mountains  of  Borneo,  it  is  not  possible 
to  draw  any  general  geographical  deductions  from  the  present  collection  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that,  of 
the  additions  to  the  Bornean  fauna,  one  species  was  previously  only  known  from  the  Himalayan  region, 
where  also  is  found  the  nearest  ally  of  one  of  the  new  species,  two  are  Sumatran,  one  is  Javan,  and  one 
occurs  in  Celebes. 

1.  Semnopithecus  hosei,  Thos.  P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  159,  pi.  xvi. 

a.  Skull,  4000  feet. 

The  only  other  locality  known  for  this  species  is  Baram,  on  the  coast  at  the  junction  of  Brunei  and 
Sarawak,  where  the  type  specimen  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Hose.  The  present  skull  is  that 
mentioned  in  the  original  description. 

2.  Cynopterus  ecaudatus,  Temm. 

a.  3000  feet.  29/3/88. 

Previously  only  known  from  Sumatra.  This  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  somewhat 
similar  C.  lucasi,  Dobs.,  by  its  rather  smaller  size,  by  not  possessing  any  trace  of  a  tail,  and  by  the 
attachment  of  its  wing-membrane  to  the  distal  third  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  hallux  instead  of  to  its  base. 

3.  TuPAIA  MONTANA  (Thos.),  sp.  n. 

a-b.  3000  feet.  3/87. 

c.  8000  feet.  5/2/88. 

Rather  smaller  than  T '.  ferruginea.  Dark  grizzled  rufous  above,  with  an  indistinct  black  dorsal 

line  from  the  withers  to  the  rump,  broadening  out  and  almost  indistinguishable  over  the  loins.  Tail 

rather  short,  above  dull  grizzled  rufous,  below  more  olivaceous  yellow,  the  lateral  hairs  ringed  terminally 
with  black. 

Dimensions  : — Head  and  body  of  type  ( J )  (c.)  200  millim.  ;  tail  (c.)  140  ;  hind  foot  41  ;  front 
of  k_l  to  back  of  m-  3  27  ;  back  of  ^2  to  front  of  4’5. 

[This  species  has  been  described  in  the  ‘  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History/  March  1892, 
by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,  as  collected  on  Dulit  by  Mr.  Charles  Hose.  This  Tupia,  however,  was  really 

discovered  in  1887  by  myself  on  Kina  Balu,  and  was  again  met  with  by  me  in  1888.  The  three 

specimens  collected  by  me  haye  been  in  Mr.  Thomas’s  possession  since  1889,  and,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  himself,  he  preferred  to  give  Mr.  Hose  the  credit  of  this  discovery,  my  name  not  being  mentioned  in 
his  paper  in  the  ‘  Annals,’  though  the  latter  gentleman’s  specimens  were  received  by  him  several  years 
afterwards. — J.  TV.] 

4.  Hylomys  suillus  dorsalis,  Thos.  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  (6)  ii.  p.  407  (1888).  (Figured  on  plate 
facing  p.  196.) 

a.  $ .  8000  feet.  2/88.  Type  of  var. 

b.  <? .  8000  feet.  9/2/88. 

c.  3000  feet.  21/3/88. 

Essential  characters  as  in  the  typical  variety,  but  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  black  line  running 
from  between  the  eyes  down  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Dimensions  : — Head  and  body  (c.)  116  millim.  :  tail  16  ;  hind  foot  25. 

Since  all  the  five  or  six  specimens  of  Hylomys  obtained  on  Kina  Balu  show  a  black  dorsal  line, 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  faint  and  indistinct,  but  always  present,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  valid  geographical 
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race,  characteristic  at  least  of  Mount  Kina  Bala,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  Borneo,  whence,  up  to  the 
present,  no  other  specimens  have  been  obtained.  It  should  he  stated,  however,  that  Dr.  F.  A.  Jentink, 
of  the  Leyden  Museum,  where  the  type  of  H.  suillus  is  preserved,  believes  it  to  be  not  worthy  of 
separation  from  that  animal ;  but  as  he  is  inclined  to  give,  in  certain  other  allied  groups,  rather  less 
importance  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  dorsal  streak  than  appears  to  me  correct,  I  do  not  as  yet  feel 
disposed  definitely  to  withdraw  the  merely  varietal  name  already  given  to  the  Kina  Balu  Hylomys. 

The  true  Hylomys  suillus  has  been  recorded  from  Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 

5.  Chimarrogale  himalayica,  Gray. 

a.  Ad.  sk. 

The  occurrence  of  this  fine  Water-Shrew  on  Mount  Kina  Balu  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  and  affords 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  relation  that  the  fauna  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Malay  islands 
bears  to  that  of  the  Himalayas.  The  species  has  previously  only  been  recorded  from  Sikhim,  Assam, 
and  the  Katchin  Hills  in  the  North  of  Burma.  The  Bornean  specimen  is  rather  smaller  than  the  type, 
its  hind  foot  measuring  only  20  millim.  in  length  as  against  22*5,  but  is  otherwise  identical  ;  this 
difference  in  size  is  very  probably  only  sexual. 

6.  Crocidura  (Crocidura),  sp.  inc. 

a-c .  1000  feet.  1887  and  1888. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  I  am  unable  to  name  these  Shrews  with  certainty.  They  are 
allied  to,  but  markedly  larger  than,  C.  fuliginosa ,  Blyth. 

7.  Pteromys  nitidus,  Desm. 

a.  Very  young.  3000  feet.  4/88. 

8.  Sciorus  bicolor  ephippium,  Temm. 

a.  ?  .  3000  feet.  14/3/88. 

9.  Sciurus  prevostii,  Desm. 

a ,  b.  1000  feet.  March  1887. 

c,  cl.  1000  feet.  1888. 

a,  b,  and  c  are  of  the  grey-backed  form  of  the  species,  and  d  of  the  black  form,  “  S.  pluto,  Gray.” 

10.  Sciurus  jentinki,  sp.  n.,  Thos.  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  (5)  xx.  p.  129  (1887). 

a.  $  .  3000  feet.  14/2/87.  Type. 

b.  3000  feet.  14/2/87. 

Native  name  “  Tigae.” 

Size  about  equal  to  that  of  S.  tenuis ,  Horsf.  General  colour  of  upper  surface  yellowish  grey, 
strongly  suffused  with  orange  on  the  head  and  along  the  centre  of  the  back.  Hairs  dark  slaty  grey  for 
four-fifths  of  their  length;  their  tips  yellow  or  orange.  Face  grey,  but  with  a  white  rim  round  each  eye. 
Ears  extremely  short,  rounded,  their  edges  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  standing  out  in  marked  contrast 
against  a  patch  of  wholly  black  hairs  situated  just  behind  them  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Hairs  of  chin, 
chest,  and  belly  slaty  grey  basally,  dull  yellowish  white  distally  ;  line  of  demarcation  on  sides  quite 
gradual.  Limbs  coloured  as  in  S.  tenuis  ;  hind  soles  hairy  for  their  proximal  8  millim.  Tail  slender, 
the  hairs  being  comparatively  short,  only  about  10  or  12  millim.  in  length  ;  these  hairs  are  broadly 
ringed  with  orange  basally,  and  have  a  black  subterminal  and  a  white  terminal  band. 

Incisors  dark  yellow  above  and  below  ;  premolars  f  ;  molars  rather  smaller  and  lighter  than  those 
of  S.  tenuis. 

Dimensions  of  specimen  a,  a  female,  preserved  in  skin  : — 

Head  and  body  140  millim. ;  tail,  without  hairs  103,  with  hairs  136  ;  hind  foot  32‘5  ;  ear,  above 
crown  4*0. 

Skull :  tip  of  nasals  to  bregma  25  ;  greatest  breadth  20  ;  length  of  nasals  9‘5  ;  interorbital  breadth 
11*8  ;  palate,  length  IG’6  ;  length  of  upper  tooth  series  6’4. 
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This  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  S.  tenuis,  Horsf.,  which  ranges  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  to 
Borneo,  and  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  examples  in  the  Natural  History  Museum.  It  differs, 
however,  in  its  much  paler  orange-washed  back,  shorter  and  more  prominently  white-rimmed  ears,  the 
dark  patches  behind  the  latter,  and  in  its  less  bushy  tail.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  although 
S.  tenuis,  throughout  its  range,  is  singularly  uniform  in  coloration,  yet,  if  anything,  the  Bornean 
specimens  of  it  are  darker  in  colour,  and  are  therefore  still  less  like  S.  jentinki  than  are  those  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  two  species  have  no  tendency  to  grade  into  one  another. 

I  have  named  this  species  in  honour  of  my  friend  Dr.  P.  A.  Jentink,  Director  of  the  Leyden 
Museum,  to  whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mammals  inhabiting  the 
East-Indian  Archipelago. 

Mr.  Whitehead  informs  me  that  S.  jentinki  ranges  on  Mount  Kina  Balu  from  about  3000  to  8000 
feet  altitude. 

11.  Sciurus  notatus,  Bodd.  Elenc.  Anim.  p.  119  (1785). 

S.  badjing,  Kerr,  Linn.  An.  K.  p.  262  (1792). 

S.  plantani,  Ljung.  K.  Yet.-Ak.  Handl.  xxii.  p.  99  (1801). 
a ,  b.  Ad.  %  and  imm.  3000  feet.  28/3/88. 

This  common  species,  the  Plantain  Squirrel  of  Pennant,  is  represented  by  two  specimens  of  the 
blue-bellied  type,  without  any  trace  of  red  or  yellow  on  their  undersides. 

At  the  cost  of  another  change  of  name,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  now  to  supersede  the  barbarous  term 
“  S.  badjing,”  which  I  was  guilty  of  resuscitating  on  account  of  its  priority  over  the  commonly  used 
“  S.  plantani.”  An  examination  of  Boddaert’s  rare  work  proves,  however,  that  the  Plantain  Squirrel 
had  already  received  a  Latin  name  there,  and  one  also  that  is  fortunately  both  classical  and  appropriate. 

12.  Sciurus  whiteheadi,  sp.  n.,  Thos.  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  (5)  xx.  p.  127  (1887). 

a.  3000  feet.  24/2/87.  Type. 

b.  3000  feet.  28/2/87. 

c.  S  >  hi  spirit. 

Native  name  “  MantokA 

Size  very  small,  only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  S.  exilis,  Mull.  Ears  narrow,  pointed,  their  tips 
provided  with  beautiful  black  and  white  pencils  of  hair,  so  long  as  to  reach,  when  laid  backwards,  almost 
to  the  withers  ;  the  ears  themselves  edged  with  black,  and  with  a  marked  white  spot  on  the  head  behind 
them.  Colour  otherwise  uniformly  finely  grizzled  olive-grey  all  over,  exactly  as  in  S.  exilis  and 
S.  concinnus.  Claws  both  before  and  behind  long,  very  sharp  and  much  curved,  so  as  to  enable  the 
animal  to  hang  on  to  almost,  or  quite,  vertical  surfaces.  Palms  with  five  large  pads.  Soles  with  four 
subequal  digital  pads,  and  a  small  circular  posterior  pad  ;  back  of  sole  hairy  for  about  9  or  10  millim. 

Skull  very  peculiarly  shaped,  with  a  short  and  broad  cranial,  and  a  disproportionally  long  and 
powerful  facial  portion,  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  nasals  to  a  point  between  the  anterior  edges 
of  the  orbits  12’8  millim.,  as  compared  to  11'3  in  &.  exilis,  and  11  millim.  in  S.  melanotis,  the  latter  an 
animal  with  the  cranial  part  of  the  skull  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  that  of  S.  wliiteheadi. 

Teeth  : — incisors  narrow,  strongly  convex  in  front,  orange  above,  nearly  white  below  ;  premolars  -f, 
the  anterior  upper  minute,  circular  in  section. 

Dimensions  of  specimen  c,  an  adult  male  in  spirit  : — Head  and  body  84  millim.  ;  tail,  without  hairs 
67,  with  hairs  98  ;  hind  foot  25’7  ;  ear,  without  hairs  10'0,  with  hairs  26  ;  head  29‘3;  tip  of  muzzle  to 
eye  18,  to  ear  24  ;  forearm  and  hand  36'5  :  heel  to  front  of  last  foot-pad  12-3  ;  hairy  part  of  sole  in 
centre  line  9'4. 

This  very  beautiful  little  Squirrel  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  new  Kina  Balu  mammals. 
It  belongs  to  a  group  of  pigmy  squirrels,  consisting  of  S'.  exilis,  S.  melanotis,  and  a  species  only  recently 
described  by  myself,  namely  S.  concinnus  ;  the  latter  species  comes  from  the  Philippines,  but  the  other 
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two,  like  S.  wJuteheadi,  both  occur  in  Borneo,  which  possesses  therefore  three  of  the  four  members  of  the 
group.  Of  these  species,  S.  udiiteheadi  is  evidently  most  nearly  allied  to  S.  exilis ,  but  it  is  readily 
distinguishable  from  that,  as  from  all  the  others,  by  its  beautiful  elongated  ear-tufts,  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  are  probably  longer  than  those  of  any  other  known  Squirrel,  not  even  excepting  Rheithrosciurus 
macrotis. 

Mr.  Whitehead  informs  me  that  this  little  Squirrel  may  often  be  seen  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Kina 
Balu  running  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  apparently  gnawing  at  their  bark.  (Figured  on 
the  opposite  page.) 

13.  Mus  ineraluteus,  sp.  n.,  Thos.  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  (6)  ii.  p.  409  (1888). 
a.  3000  feet.  22/3/88.  Type. 

Size  large.  Fur  coarse  and  harsh,  but  not  spinous.  General  colour  dark  greyish  brown,  the  tips 
of  the  shorter  hairs  with  a  silvery  lustre.  The  longer  straighter  hairs  numerous,  not  markedly  lengthened 
on  the  rump,  uniformly  black.  Under  surface  a  dirty  yellowish  brown,  the  tips  of  the  straighter  hairs 
dull  orange,  their  base  and  the  whole  of  the  under-fur  slaty  grey.  Ears  small  and  rounded,  naked. 
Hands  and  feet  brown  ;  last  hind  foot-pad  elongate.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the  head  and  body,  thinly 
haired,  dark  brown  above  and  below  ;  rings  of  scales  averaging  about  8  or  9  to  the  centimetre.  Skull 
stout  and  heavily  built.  Supraorbital  edges  strongly  ridged.  Anterior  edge  of  outer  wall  of  infraorbital 
foramen  evenly  convex  forwards.  Palatine  foramen  about  equal  in  length  to  the  two  anterior  molars 
together,  not  reaching  backwards  to  the  front  of  ml. 

Teeth  powerful ;  incisors  broad,  dark  yellow  in  front  above  and  below. 

Dimensions  : — Head  and  body  (c.)  285  millim.  ;  tail  (extreme  tip  wanting)  235  ;  hind  foot  51;  heel 
to  front  of  last  foot-pad  26  ;  length  of  the  same  pad  9'3. 

Skull :  tip  of  nasals  to  lambda  51 ;  nasals,  length  21-8,  breadth  6\5  ;  interorbital  breadth  8‘8  ;  infra¬ 
orbital  foramen,  length  of  outer  wall  7  ;  palate,  length  32 ;  diastema  1 G * 7  ;  anterior  palatine  foramen 
8*4  ;  combined  breadth  of  upper  incisors  4*6  ;  length  of  upper  molar  series  10'7. 

This  fine  Bat  has  a  certain  similarity  to  the  Indian  Bandicoot  Bats  (Ne soldo),  resembling  them  both 
in  general  external  appearance  and  in  the  stout  and  heavy  build  of  the  skull  and  teeth.  No  species 
hitherto  described  can  be  mistaken  for  it,  as  all  the  Oriental  Bats  which  have  external  or  cranial  pro¬ 
portions  at  all  similar  are  distinguished  either  by  having  elongated  rump-bristles  or  parti-coloured  white- 
tipped  tails. 

The  single  specimen  obtained  was  found  lying  dead  in  the  forest. 

14.  Mus  RATTUS,  L. 

a,  b.  8000  feet.  4  and  5/2/88. 
c,  d.  3000  feet.  1/4/88. 

The  two  specimens  from  an  altitude  of  8000  feet  have  their  fur  long  and  soft,  while  in  those  from 
3000  feet  it  is  short  and  harsh,  so  that  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  both  the  forms  can  be  referable  to 
the  same  species. 

15.  Mus  sabanus  *,  sp.  n.,  Thos.  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  (5)  xx.  p.  269  (1887). 

a.  1000  feet.  3/87.  Type. 

b.  (?)  juv.  3000  feet.  21/3/88. 

Fur  short  and  fine,  mixed  with  slender  spines  along  the  centre  of  the  back.  General  colour  rufous, 
mixed  with  brown  along  the  top  of  the  head  and  back,  brighter  and  clearer  on  the  cheeks  and  sides,  the 
general  tone  very  similar  to  that  of  M.jerdoni.  Whole  of  underside  pure  creamy  white,  sharply  defined 
from  the  rufous  of  the  sides.  Outsides  of  limbs  like  sides,  but  rather  greyer,  inner  sides  white  ;  lower  leg 
and  ankles  greyish  brown  all  round.  Hands  and  feet  brown  along  the  middle  of  their  upper  surfaces, 

*  From  Saba,  the  district  of  North  Borneo  in  which  Mount  Ivina  Balu  is  situated. 
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their  edges  white,  the  contrast  especially  strongly  marked  on  the  feet,  where  a  broad  band  of  deep 
blackish  brown  passes  along  the  centre,  edged  on  each  side  with  pure  white.  Sole-pads  large,  smooth, 
and  prominent,  the  last  one  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  Fifth  hind  toe,  without  claw,  reaching 
to  the  end  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fourth.  Ears  rounded,  rather  short,  laid  forward  they  barely  reach  to 
the  posterior  can  thus  of  the  eyes.  Tail  enormously  long,  evenly  finely  haired,  the  scales,  which  are 
large,  averaging  from  seven  to  nine  to  the  centimetre,  uniformly  dark  brown  above  and  below  throughout, 
but  the  hairs  black  for  the  proximal  two  thirds  above  only,  elsewhere  pure  white.  Mammae  2-2  =  8. 

Dimensions  of  the  type,  an  adult  male,  preserved  as  a  skin  : — 

Head  and  body  280  millim.;  tail  340;  hind  foot  43*5 ;  ear,  above  head  18;  breadth  18  ;  heel  to  front 
of  last  foot-pad  23;  length  of  last  foot-pad  7,0. 

Skull :  tip  of  nasals  to  centre  of  fronto-parietal  suture  (“bregma”)  36  millim.  ;  nasals,  length  21, 
greatest  breadth  6'0  ;  interorbital  breadth  7*7  ;  outer  wall  of  infraorbital  foramen,  length  4*7 ;  palate 
length  26'5  ;  length  of  palatal  foramen  7*9  ;  diastema  13'6  ;  length  of  upper  molar  series  9'4. 

Dimensions  of  a  fine  female  in  spirit,  preserved  in  the  Museo  Civico,  Genoa : — Head  and  body  230  ; 
tail  393  ;  hind  foot  49  ;  ear  20 ;  heel  to  front  of  last  foot-pad  25  ;  length  of  last  foot-pad  8-8. 

This  spirit-specimen  was  obtained  by  Signor  Beccari  at  Sungei  Bulu,  W.  Sumatra,  thus  affording 
another  instance  of  the  relationship  between  the  mountain-faunas  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Its  examina¬ 
tion,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  Doria,  has  enabled  me  to  add  certain 
particulars,  only  observable  in  spirit-specimens,  to  the  original  description  of  this  species. 

Mas  sabanus  belongs  to  a  well-marked  group  of  Rats  which  oontains  A fits  jercloni ,  Bly.,  M.  niveiventer, 
Hodgs.,  M.  coxingi,  Swinh.,  M.  edwardsi ,  Thos.,  AT.  hellwaldi,  Jent.,  AL  alticola,  Thos.,  and  others. 
These  specie's  are,  however,  all  very  much  smaller  than  it  is,  with  one  exception,  AL  edwardsi ,  which  is  as 
much  larger,  and  not  one  of  them  has  a  tail  of  anything  like  the  extraordinary  length  of  that  of 
Alas  sabanus. 

One  species,  indeed,  also  a  native  of  Borneo,  has  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  to  the  present  one, 
although  belonging -to  quite  a  different  group  of  Rats.  This  is  M.  muelleri,  Jent.,  of  about  the  same 
size,  and  with  a  nearly  equally  long  tail ;  but  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  coarse  Mus 
decumanus- like  fur,  yellowish  instead  of  rufous  coloration,  the  less  sharply  defined  white  underside,  and 
by  the  quite  uniformly  brown-haired  feet  and  tail. 

16.  Mus  lepturus,  Jent. 

a.  Ad. 

b.  Imm.  3000  feet.  24/3/88. 

Described  by  Dr.  Jentink  from  Javan  examples  now  in  the  Leyden  Museum. 

17.  Mus  alticola,  sp.  n.,  Thos.  Ann.  Mus.  N.  H.  (6)  ii.  p.  408  (1888). 

a,  b.  <?  ?  .  8600  feet.  24/2/88.  $  .  Type. 

Fur  mixed  with  flexible  spines  both  above  and  below.  General  colour  above  a  peculiar  bluish  grey, 
not  speckled  or  grizzled,  darker  along  the  median  line.  Dorsal  hairs  and  spines  creamv  white  basallv, 
gradually  darkening  to  grey  terminally.  Underside  pale  yellowish  white,  the  hairs  and  spines  uniformly 
of  this  colour  to  their  bases  ;  the  line  of  demarcation  on  the  sides  not  very  sharply  defined.  Hands  and 
feet  white,  the  hairs  short  and  fine  ;  fifth  hind  toe  (without  claw)  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  fourth.  Tail  finely  ringed,  the  rings  averaging  about  10  or  11  to  the  centimetre;  short- 
haired,  sharply  bicolor  from  base  to  tip,  brown  above,  yellowish  white  below. 

Dimensions,  $  : — Head  and  body  (probably  stretched),  177  millim.;  tail  162;  hind  foot 32;  heel  to 
front  of  last  foot-pad  16. 

Skull  :  tip  of  nasals  to  lambda  (junction  of  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures)  34;  nasals,  length  15  ; 
interorbital  breadth  7*4;  palate,  length  19;  length  of  anterior  palatine  foramina  6  ;  upper  molar 
series  5'8. 
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This  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Nepalese  M.  niveiventer ,  Hodgs.,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  unspeckled  back,  by  the  more  gradual  passage  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  colour,  and  by  its 
larger  size. 

So  far  as  its  collector  has  observed,  Mus  alticolor  is  confined  to  the  higher  parts  of  Mount  Kina 
Balu. 

18.  Mus  MUSSCHENBROECKI,  Jent. 

a,b.  1000  feet.  3/87. 

c,  d.  c?  ?  •  3000  feet.  18  and  20/3/88. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  find  this  species,  previously  only  known  from  Celebes,  in  Borneo, 
on  a  different  side  of  the  line  separating  the  Oriental  from  the  Australian  regions.  Its  occurrence  here 
suggests  that  other  members  of  the  Oriental  element  in  the  peculiar  Celebean  fauna  may  also  prove 
to  have  survived  on  the  tops  of  the  Bornean  mountains. 

19.  Mus  ephippium,  Jent. 

a,  b.  Ad.  and  juv.  1000  feet.  3/87. 

It  appears  rather  doubtful  whether  this  species  is  really  distinct  from  Mus  concolor,  Bly.,  found  in 
Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  but  for  the  present  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  definitely  uniting  the  two 
forms,  and  the  Kina  Balu  individual  clearly  belongs  rather  to  the  Sumatran  1  epliippium 3  than  to 
its  northern  ally. 

20.  Chiropodomys  gliroides,  Bly. 

a.  1000  feet.  1/88. 

This  specimen  is  immature,  but  would  not  apparently  have  ever  reached  the  dimensions  of  the  two 
individuals  obtained  by  Mr.  Wallace  at  Sadong,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  However,  it  exactly 
matches  some  of  those  collected  by  Signor  L.  Fea  in  Burmah  and  Tenasserim,  and  is  evidently  specifically 
identical  with  them.  In  the  general  account  now  in  course  of  publication  of  the  collection  made  by  that 
gentleman  some  further  details  as  to  the  character  and  synonymy  of  this  beautiful  little  species  will 
be  fouud. 

21.  Trichys  guextheri,  nom.  nov. 

Trichys  lipura ,  Gimtli.  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  739. 
a.  Juv.  3000  feet.  3/4/88. 

This  specimen  is  the  fourth  example  of  the  interesting  genus  Trichys  that  has  come  to  England, 
although  there  have  been  examples  of  it  for  many  years  in  the  Leyden  Museum.  The  first  one,  a  tailless 
individual,  was  described  by  Dr.  Gunther  as  “  Trichys  lipura, ’’  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  his 
paper  of  the  present  year  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1889,  p.  75).  Since,  however,  I  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  name  1  lipura  ’  for  a  species  which  normally  has  a  long  tail,  I  propose  now  to 
rename  the  species  accordingly. 

No  better  name  can  be  found  for  it  than  of  its  original  describer,  whose  judgment  in  forming  a  new 
genus  for  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  independent  examination  of  its  cranial  characters,  even  after 
the  downfall  of  the  peculiarity  supposed,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  belong  to  it  of  not  possessing  any  trace 
of  a  tail. 

As  to  the  alleged  applicability  of  Shaw’s  name  “  Hystrix  fasciculata1'’  to  this  Porcupine,  I  can  only 
express  my  entire  agreement  with  Dr.  Gunther’s  opinion  (/.  c .)  that  that  name  should  stand  as  a  synonym 
of  Atherura  macrura,  L. 

The  Kina  Balu  specimen,  although  only  half-grown,  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  the  genus,  and 
is  distinguishable  at  the  first  glance  from  Atherura  by  its  short  spines  and  narrow  parallel-sided  caudal 
bristles. 
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ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  BORNEO. 

By  Dr.  R.  B.  SHARPE  and  Mr.  JOHN  WHITEHEAD. 

The  following  account  and  descriptions  of  the  birds  collected  by  me  in  the  North  of  Borneo  appeared 
in  ‘  The  Ibis  ’  during  the  years  1887  to  189-0  inclusive.  I  have  arranged  the  several  papers  in  a  con¬ 
nected  form,  cutting  out  all  matter  that  I  considered  would  be  of  little  interest  to  my  readers. 

All  the  new  species  were  described  by  Dr.  It.  B.  Sharpe,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  Mr.  Ogilvie 
Grant,  my  notes  being  given  in  brackets. 

[From  1  The  Ibis.’] 

Order  ACCIPITRES. 

Suborder  FALCONER. 

Family  Falconid^e. 

1.  Circus  spilonotus  (Kaup). 

The  series  of  this  Harrier  collected  by  Mr.  Whitehead  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  sexes  are 
similar  when  they  are  fully  adult. 

Iris  bright  yellow  ;  feet  dull  straw-yellow. 

2.  Astur  trivirgatus  (T.). 

[I  met  with  this  Hawk  on  Kina  Balu  at  a  height  of  1000  feet  in  the  middle  of  March  1887.  Both 
specimens  procured  on  that  occasion  were  adult  females ;  and  on  my  second  expedition  I  met  with  a  male 
bird  in  February  1888  at  a  precisely  similar  altitude.  All  bad  well-developed  crests. 

In  Palawan  I  only  obtained  a  single  specimen,  a  young  male,  on  the  14th  of  September.  The  cere 
and  feet  were  pale  yellow,  and  the  iris  light  straw-yellow.  This  specimen  was  shot  at  Taguso,  on  the 
coast,  so  that,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  this  Goshawk  is  not  found  at  any  great  elevation.] 

3.  Astur  soloensis  (Lath.). 

$  juv.  Kina  Balu,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

[On  Kina  Balu  I  only  found  this  Goshawk  at  a  height  of  1000  feet,  when  I  shot  a  young  female. 
Iris  king’s-yellow  ;  feet  and  cere  similar.] 

4.  Accipiter  yirgatus  (T.). 

$  ad.  Kina  Balu,  Feb.  1887. 

[This  bird  is  evidently  a  migrant  to  Kina  Balu,  and  was  obtained  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
Astur  soloensis.~\ 

5.  Accipiter  rufotibialis,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dark  slaty  grey,  the  feathers  blackish  on  the  edges,  the  bead  and 
mantle  blacker  than  the  back  ;  quills  blackish  brown,  crossed  with  bars  of  black,  from  five  to  six  in 
number  ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  slaty  grey,  lighter  than  the  back,  the  tail  crossed  by  four 
black  bands,  five  in  number  on  the  outer  feather  ;  lores,  sides  of  face,  and  ear-coverts  sooty  black,  the 
cheeks  blackish  washed  with  rufous  ;  the  under  surface  of  the  body  rich  chestnut,  the  throat  buff,  with  a 
central  line  of  blackish  streaks  ;  abdomen  chestnut,  with  a  few  white  bars  on  the  upper  part,  the  lower 
abdomen  white  with  a  few  broad  reddish  bars  ;  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  thighs  uniform  chestnut  ; 
under  wing-coverts  reddish  buff,  spotted  with  black  ;  axillaries  whitish,  washed  with  rufous  and  barred 
across  with  dull  blackish.  Total  length  9’3  inches,  culmen  0'4,  wing  5-95,  tail  4’2,  tarsus  P8. 

Young  male  in  moult.  The  first  plumage  has  evidently  been  brown,  with  broad  ferruginous  edges  to 
all  the  feathers  ;  tail  ashy  brown,  with  four  black  bands,  five  on  the  outer  feather.  The  under  surface  is 
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rufous,  like  the  adult,  with  remains  of  the  broad  black  streaks  on  the  chest  belonging  to  the  first  plumage. 
Thighs  nearly  uniform  rufous,  with  slight  remains  of  brown  mottling.  Total  length  9  inches,  culmen 
04,  wing  5‘7,  tail  4,  tarsus  P75. 

Since  describing  this  species  I  have  been  able  to  compare  it  with  specimens  of  A.  manillensis  in  the 
Tweeddale  collection,  and  I  find  that  it  is  quite  distinct  and  easily  recognizable  by  its  rufous  thighs. 

[This  species  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  more  open  country  of  Kina  Balu,  i.  e.  the  Dusun  clearings. 
I  saw  it  from  1000  feet  to  4000  feet,  but  it  appears  to  be  extremely  rare.  In  fact  I  only  managed  to 
procure  two  specimens  on  my  first  expedition,  and  in  1888,  during  my  second  visit,  I  only  saw  three 
birds,  none  of  which  I  wras  able  to  procure.  I  was  witness  to  a  plucky  fight  between  one  of  these  Sparrow- 
Hawks  and  a  Spilornis ,  when  the  former  attacked  the  Eagle  with  fury  and  drove  him  out  of  a  tree. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1888,  a  native  brought  me  two  eggs,  evidently  of  this  Hawk,  which  had  been 
seen  by  me  about  the  locality  wdiere  the  nest  was  found.  One  egg  is  of  the  typical  Sparrow-Hawk  type. 
Length  1*45,  diam.  1T6  in.  Colour  greenish  white,  with  the  usual  reddish  blotches  towards  the  larger 
end.  The  second  egg  is  nearly  spotless.  Length  1*5  diam.  T2  in.] 

6.  Spizaetus  limnaetus  (Horsf.) . 

[In  Labuan  this  species  is  resident  and  breeds  on  the  island.  A  female  with  the  under  surface  white, 
and  striped  with  brown,  wTas  shot  from  the  nest  on  the  15th  of  December.  She  wo s  paired  with  a  black 
male,  and  the  nest  contained  one  large  white  egg,  which  has  since  been  unfortunately  broken.  Another 
pair,  from  Tampassnk,  with  a  nest  and  eggs,  the  male  of  which  is  nearly  uniform  chocolate-brown,  while 
the  female  is  light  brown  below,  streaked  with  black.] 

7.  Lophotriorchis  kieneri  (Geoffr.) . 

?  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  20,  1887. 

[This  is  a  beautiful  adult  bird,  and  was  the  only  one  I  saw  in  Borneo.  Mr.  Wallace  had  previously 
procured  a  specimen  in  Sarawak,  but  no  one  else  seems  to  have  met  with  it.  I  consider  it  to  be  probably 
only  a  visitor  to  Borneo  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  as,  had  it  been  a  resident,  I  think  I  must  have  noticed 
it  on  other  occasions.  My  single  specimen  was  procured  on  my  first  expedition  to  Kina  Balu  at  a  height 
of  about  1000  feet.  Iris  dark  brown  ;  feet  and  cere  pale  chrome-yellow.] 

8.  Neopus  malayensis  (T.). 

a.  $  ad.  Padas  Biver,  June  14,  1885. 

b.  $  imm.  Tampassuk,  Feb.  15,  1886. 

[The  male  from  the  Padas  had  the  iris  hazel  and  the  feet  and  cere  king’s-yellow.  The  younger 
male  has  the  soft  parts  exactly  as  in  the  old  bird.  Not  seen  on  Kina  Balu,  but  frequently  observed  on 
the  large  plains  on  the  sea-coast,  where  I  have  seen  it  beating  low  over  the  liill-sides.] 

9.  Spilornis  bacha  (Daud.). 

$  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  11. 

This  is  apparently  the  first  real  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Borneo  ;  I  have  compared 
it  with  Javan  specimens  and  find  that  they  cannot  be  separated. 

[This  Serpent-Eagle  replaces  the  small  Spilornis  pallidus  in  the  higher  regions  of  Kina  Balu.  I  did 
not  meet  with  it  below  3000  feet,  and  even  at  this  altitude  it  wras  scarce.  The  crop  of  the  specimen  shot 
was  full  of  lizards  and  snakes,  and  I  noticed  it  frequently  beating  along  the  dried-up  beds  of  rivers, 
where  it  could  easily  obtain  the  various  rock-lizards  on  which  it  preys.] 

10.  Spilornis  pallidus,  Walden. 

a.  S  ad-  Benkoka,  Maruda  Bay,  Oct.  2,  1885. 

b.  S  ad.  Tampassuk,  Feb.  26,  1886. 

[This  species  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  jungle  than  in  the  open  country.  I  do  not  remember 
observing  it  above  1000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  but  my  specimens  were  destroyed  by  insects.] 

2  D 
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11.  Butastur  indicus  (Gm.). 

a.  Juv.  Labuan,  Nov.  1885. 

b.  $  ad.  Labuan,  Dec.  9,  1885. 

v.  Juv.  Benkoka,  Oct.  22,  1885. 

[I  have  observed  this  species  in  various  parts  of  Northern  Borneo  between  the  end  of  October  and 
the  end  of  March,  and  it  is  evidently  only  a  migrant  of  the  N.E.  monsoon.  During  my  ascent  of  Kina 
Balu  I  found  it  as  high  as  1000  feet.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  open  places.  A  young  male  had  the 
iris  yellowish  olive,  the  feet  and  cere  dull  yellow.] 

12.  Haliaetus  leucogaster  (Gm.). 

[Iris  hazel  ;  feet  dirty  white  ;  skin  on  face  French-blue.  Plentiful  all  round  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
but  rarer  in  Palawan.  I  found  a  nest  on  the  12tli  of  April  with  nearly-fledged  young.  The  nest  was  on 
a  dead  tree  in  a  forest  which  had  been  recently  burnt.  The  nestlings  were  beautifully  speckled,  much 
more  so  than  in  the  full-grown  young  birds  which  were  afterwards  procured.  The  nest  was  full  of  the 
remains  of  sea-snakes,  on  which  this  Eagle  frequently  feeds.  One  of  my  specimens  is  stained  on  the 
breast  with  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which,  according  to  the  natives,  is  also  a  favourite  food  of  this 
species.] 

13.  PoLIOAETUS  ICHTHYAETUS  (Horsf.). 

3  ad.  Benkoka,  Sept.  6,  1885. 

[Iris  light  hazel  ;  feet  greyish  blue  ;  bill  black.  Brought  to  me  alive  by  a  native.] 

14.  Haliastur  intermedius,  Gurney. 

[A  young  male  from  Tampassuk  had  the  bill  and  feet  dull  greenish  yellow.  Although  I  did  not 
bring  a  specimen  from  Kina  Balu,  the  bird  is  found  there  up  to  1000  feet.  It  is  a  great  robber  of 
chickens,  and  is  much  detested  by  the  natives.] 

15.  Pernis  ptilonorhynchus  (T.). 

[Iris  light  straw-yellow  ;  feet  yellow.  All  the  Bornean  and  Palawan  birds  are  old,  with  grey  faces, 
and  two  of  them  have  large  crests.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  but  do  not  extend  above  1000  feet 
on  Kina  Balu.] 

16.  Microhierax  latifrons,  feharpe. 

$  ad.  Benkoka,  Sept.  30,  1885. 

17.  Falco  communis  (Gm.). 

[Only  found  during  the  N.E.  monsoon.] 

18.  Cerchneis  tinnunculus  (L.). 

An  immature  male,  apparently  of  the  dark  Chinese  form. 

[This  species  is  evidently  very  scarce,  and  I  only  noticed  it  on  the  large  plains  of  Tampassuk.] 

Suborder  P  AND  I  ONES. 

19.  Pandion  haliaetus  (L.). 

These  birds  belong  to  the  large  form  of  Osprey  and  not  to  the  small  Australian  race. 

[The  first  female  had  the  iris  yellow  ;  bill  black,  slaty  blue  at  base  of  lower  mandible  ;  cere  slaty 
blue  ;  feet  white,  with  a  pale  bluish  tinge  ;  claws  black.  I  think  that  the  Osprey  is  a  migrant  in  Northern 
Borneo.] 

Suborder  STRIGES. 

Family  Bubonida:. 

20.  Ketupa  ketupa  (Horsf.). 

$  ad.  Benkoka,  Nov.  12,  1885. 

[Shot  in  the  forest  in  open  places  near  the  paddy-fields  in  Northern  Borneo.  I  never  met  with  it  in 
my  Kina  Balu  expeditions.  Iris  pale  greenish  yellow  ;  bill  and  feet  brownish  yellow.] 
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21.  Bubo  orientalis  (Horsf.). 

a.  £  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  2,  1887. 

b.  ?  ad.  Kina  Balu,  April  3,  1887. 

[The  male  had  the  iris  black ;  bill  light  straw-yellow  ;  feet  darker  straw-yellow.  I  met  with  it  at 
about  3000  feet  in  the  scrubby  jungle  on  the  lower  spurs  of  Kina  Balu.  The  female  bird  was  obtained 
at  about  the  same  elevation  and  in  precisely  similar  situations.  1  do  not  think  it  goes  higher  up  the 
mountain.  The  first  bird  was  obtained  under  curious  circumstances.  One  of  my  hunters  having  found  a 
flock  of  Staphidia  everetti  and  other  small  birds  in  the  jungle,  singled  out  one  of  them  and  brought  it 
down  with  a  walking-stick  gun.  To  his  astonishment  this  large  Owl  came  tumbling  down  along  with  the 
little  Staphidia.  The  man  had  not  seen  the  Owl  in  the  thick  jungle,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  small 
birds  had  been  mobbing  it.] 


Suborder  STRIGES. 


Heteroscops,  gen.  n. 

Genus  simile  generi  ‘  Scops 3  dicto,  sed  fasciis  auricularibus  absentibus,  et  facie  crinibus  tenuibus 
oniata  distinguendum.  Typus  sit 

22.  Heteroscops  luci.®,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  female.  General  colour  above  tawny  rufous,  mottled  with  coarse  black  vermiculations,  giving 
here  and  there  a  spotted  appearance  ;  on  the  hinder  mantle  some  large  ovate  fulvous  marks,  not 
sufficiently  indicated  to  form  a  “  wig  ”  ;  scapulars  externally  yellowish  white,  forming  a  broad  streak, 
with  a  black  spot  near  the  end  of  the  shaft  ;  upper  tail-coverts  rather  more  regularly  barred  with  black  ; 
wing-coverts  like  the  back,  but  the  black  vermiculations  on  the  median  series  more  sparsely  distributed  ; 
bastard-wing  blackish  internally,  with  a  chequered  pattern  of  broad  black  and  tawny-buff  bars  on  the 
outer  webs  ;  primary-coverts  rufous,  with  small  black  vermiculations  and  feebly  indicated  bars  of  black 
on  the  outer  web  ;  primaries  chequered  with  black  and  tawny-buff  bars  on  the  outer  web,  the  black  more 
or  less  mixed  with  tawny  buff ;  inner  webs  blackish  ;  secondaries  rufous,  vermiculated  with  black, 
scarcely  forming  any  bars  ;  tail-feathers  black,  with  a  few  more  or  less  distinct  rufous  bars  towards  the 
ends  ;  crown  of  head  like  the  back,  but  rather  more  strongly  mottled  with  black  bars  ;  forehead  tawny 
rufous,  the  frontal  plumes  tipped  with  black  ;  base  of  bill  beset  with  long  plumes,  barred  with  rufous  and 
black  ;  above  the  eye  a  dusky  blackish  spot ;  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  and  cheeks  rufous,  barred  with 
black  spots,  the  auricular  plumes  produced  into  hair-like  tufts  :  under  surface  of  body  rufous,  like  the 
upper  surface,  with  large  black  spots  on  the  recurved  plumes  of  the  upper  throat ;  the  black  vermicu¬ 
lations  much  more  scanty  than  on  the  upper  parts,  with  a  few  broad  interspaces  of  tawny  buff  on  some  of 
the  feathers,  giving  an  appearance  of  light  spots  here  and  there  ;  abdomen  whitish ;  sides  of  body  and 
flanks  like  the  breast,  but  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  black  vermiculations  ;  thighs  tawny  rufous,  whitish 
behind  ;  under  tail-coverts  white,  with  a  slight  rufous  tinge  ;  under  wing-coverts  tawny,  with  paler  buff 
edges  ;  the  edge  of  the  wing  mottled  with  blackish;  outer  coverts  uniform  blackish ;  quills  below  blackish ? 
barred  with  tawny  on  the  outer  web  and  with  pale  tawny  buff  along  the  inner  webs.  Total  length  7-8 
inches,  wing  5*3, •  tail  2*7 5,  tarsus  1*05. 

One  male  bird  is  almost  of  the  same  tawny  rufous  as  the  female  described,  but  is  a  trifle  darker.  It 
differs  in  no  important  particulars  beyond  such  as  is  usual  in  Scops  Owls,  viz.  rather  more  or  less  strongly 
indicated  black  spots  and  vermiculations.  The  second  male  is  much  darker  and  browner,  and  has  a  good 
many  clear  indications  of  tawny-buff  spots  on  the  hind  neck.  In  both  males  a  tawny  eyebrow  is  well 
marked.  In  the  darker  male  the  black  markings  on  the  throat  are  strongly  developed,  and  behind  the 
ear-coverts  there  are  some  whitish  bars,  giving  a  slight  appearance  of  a  ruff.  The  wings  measure  5"2-5'3 
inches,  which  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  female,  but  the  size  of  the  male  bird  is  decidedly  smaller. 

This  little  Owl,  by  reason  of  its  yellow  bill,  comes  nearest  to  the  section  of  the  genus  Scops  which 
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embraces  S.  balli  and  S.  rufescens,  but  on  comparison  it  shows  but  little  similitude  to  either  of  those 
species.  The  tarsus  is  bare  for  half  its  length  behind,  but  the  feathers  come  down  on  the  front  almost  to 
the  junction  of  the  toes.  It  is  not  quite  so  thickly  feathered  as  in  S.  rufescens ,  but  is  more  so  than  in 
S.  balli.  Neither  of  the  last-named  species  has  the  whitish  abdomen  of  Scops  lucice,  and  the  rufous 
coloration  and  rufous  eyebrow  also  distinguish  it  from  them,  as  well  as  the  curious  bristly  elongations 
of  the  shafts  of  the  facial  plumage,  which  have  induced  me  to  separate  the  bird  as  a  distinct  genus  from 
Scops. 

[I  first  met  with  this  small  Owl  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  forests  which  occur  in  large  patches  at  about 
9000  feet  on  Kina  Balu.  The  male  had  the  iris  greenish  yellow,  the  green  showing  especially  round  the 
pupil ;  skin  round  eye  pinkish  brown ;  bill  pale  yellow,  almost  white  ;  feet  dull  white  and  bare.  I  never 
heard  the  note  of  any  small  Owl  during  my  residence  of  a  month  at  my  camp  at  8000  feet,  and  I  only  got 
three  specimens  during  my  eight  months’  residence  on  the  mountain.  I  only  met  with  it  during  my 
second  expedition,  and  fancy  that  it  must  be  rare. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  little  Owl  was  procured  were  quite  different  from  those  under 
which  I  found  Scops  lempiji.  The  latter  bird  is  always  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  up  to 
about  1000  feet,  and  its  call  (‘  Pwok,’  whence  the  native  name)  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  localities  which 
it  frequents.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  heard  II.  lucice  utter  a  sound.] 

23.  Scops  lempiji  (Horsf.). 

a.  c?  ad.  Kina  Balu,  Feb.  1888. 

1.  $  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  20,  1887. 

c.  S  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  20,  1887. 

d.  $  ad.  Abai,  N.  Borneo,  Feb.  11,  1886. 

[See  my  note  on  II.  lucice  for  this  Owl,  which  is  a  bird  of  the  lower  lands.  An  egg  (white  ;  length 
D45  inch,  diam.  1'2  inch)  was  procured  with  the  old  bird  on  the  20th  of  March,  1888  ;  but  as  the  bird 
had  been  captured  with  gutta-percha,  its  plumage  was  too  much  spoiled  for  it  to  be  preserved.  The 
natives  often  catch  birds  by  means  of  “  gutta,”  which  they  smear  on  to  a  little  piece  of  bamboo.  This 
little  stick  they  fix  loosely  into  a  long  bamboo,  and  when  they  see  an  Owl  or  any  bird  which  they  can 
approach  silently  they  lay  the  “  gutta  ”  stick  across  the  back  and  withdraw  the  long  bamboo.  The  bird 
opening  its  wings  with  a  start  attaches  them  at  once  to  the  sticky  bamboo-twig  and  is  caught.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  specimens  thus  obtained  are  seldom  worth  preserving.] 

24.  Scops  rufescens  (Horsf.). 

a.  $  ad.  Benkoka,  Sept.  25,  1885. 

b.  S  ad.  Benkoka,  Sept.  25,  1885. 

25.  Ninox  japonicus  (Bp.). 

a.  S  ad.  Lawas  River,  April  9,  1886.  Wing  9'3  inches. 

26.  Ninox  borneensis  (Bp.). 

a.  S  ad.  Benkoka,  Oct.  10,  1885. 

b.  6  ad.  Benkoka,  Oct.  30,  1885. 

c.  o  ad.  Benkoka,  Oct.  30,  1885. 

cl.  ?  ad.  Labuan,  March  20,  1886. 

[These  small  Owls  are  often  seen  flying  about  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  hawking  for  dragon¬ 
flies.  I  have  shot  them  with  the  dragon-flies  in  their  claws.] 

27.  Syrnium  leptogrammicum  (T.). 

[An  old  male  had  the  iris  black  and  the  feet  slate-blue.  These  birds  were  obtained  by  my  hunters  at 
a  time  when  I  was  ill,  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  species.  It  is  probably  a  resident,  as  the 
young  male  has  still  a  good  deal  of  the  nestling-plumage  adhering  to  the  neck,  so  that  it  was  evidently 
bred  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  never  met  with  the  species  on  Kina  Balu,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  of  the  high 
lands.] 
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Order  PASSERIFORMES. 

Family  Corvid.e. 

28.  Corone  tenuirostris  (Moore). 

$  ad.  Benkoka,  Sept.  17,  1885. 

?  ad.  Kina  Balu,  April  2,  1887. 

[Rather  a  scarce  species,  and  never  met  with  in  flocks,  hut  generally  seen  in  pairs.  I  have  noticed 
it  on  Kina  Balu  about  the  Dusun  villages  up  to  1000  feet.] 

29.  Dendrocitta  cinerascens  (Sharpe). 

a.  £  ad.  Kina  Balu,  April  3,  1888. 

b.  $  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  17,  1888. 

c.  (J  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  20,  1888. 

[This  bird  is  fairly  common  on  Kina  Balu  from  about  1000  feet  up  to  quite  9000  feet.  It  frequents 
the  thick  jungle-growth  which  springs  up  after  the  rice-crops,  and  in  four  or  five  years  reaches  a  height 
of  from  12  to  20  feet.  It  is  also  met  with  at  9000  feet  among  the  big  trees  in  the  thick  forest,  but  it  is 
not  so  common.  It  has  a  loud  bell-like  note,  also  a  cackling  cry  like  that  of  our  Common  Magpie. 
Sometimes  four  or  five  may  be  seen  together.  It  builds  in  the  low  jungle,  constructing  a  shallow  nest  of 
fine  twigs.  I  found  one  on  the  13th  of  March,  1888,  on  a  low  tree  in  the  scrub.  It  contained  two  eggs, 
very  Magpie-like  in  appearance.  Length  l-2  in.,  diam.  0‘ 9  in.  The  ground-colour  is  greenish  white, 
dotted  all  over  with  brown  markings,  which  increase  in  size  towards  the  larger  end,  where  there  is  a 
blotch  of  brown,  forming  a  nearly  complete  ring.  Iris  light  hazel ;  bill  and  feet  black.  Dusun  name 
“Mantihak.”] 

30.  ClSSA  MINOR,  Cab. 

[Feet  and  bill  vermilion  ;  iris  lake.  Cissa  minor  is  fairly  common  in  the  same  kind  of  scrub-country 
as  is  frequented  by  the  Dendrocitta,  but,  unlike  that  species,  it  does  not  ascend  Kina  Balu,  being  confined 
to  a  level  between  1000  and  3000  feet  ;  it  is,  indeed,  very  rare  at  the  latter  elevation,  though  decidedly 
common  lower  down.  In  the  early  morning  and  towards  evening  the  Cissas  become  very  garrulous,  one 
bird  whistling  to  another.  The  notes  are  many,  the  most  peculiar  being  a  three-syllabled  whistle,  from 
which  it  gets  its  Dusun  name  of  “  Ton-ka-kis.”  I  often  shot  specimens  in  the  evening  by  watching  the 
birds  as  they  called  to  each  other  from  a  long  distance.  As  one  bird  finished  whistling  it  would  fly  oft’ 
and  its  place  would  be  occupied  by  another  bird,  which  would  again  commence  calling  to  its  more  distant 
companions.  The  natives  often  brought  me  nestlings  in  March,  but  all  attempts  to  rear  them  failed,  as 
they  perished  at  night-time,  apparently  from  the  cold.  The  nests  were  found  in  the  thick  undergrowth, 
and  contained  two  young  birds,  in  one  instance  three.  The  two  long  centre  tail-feathers  are  often  much 
worn,  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  specimens.]. 

31.  Cissa  jefferyi,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  bright  emerald-green  ;  scapulars  like  the  back,  with  greenish- 
white  edges,  as  well  as  the  upper  tail-coverts  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  green  externally,  reddish  on  inner 
web  ;  remainder  of  coverts  deep  claret-red  or  maroon  ;  the  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  reddish 
brown  ;  quills  claret-red,  the  primaries  reddish  brown,  the  inner  secondaries  greenish  white,  except  on 
the  outer  wreb,  which  is  for  the  most  part  claret-red ;  tail-feathers  green,  with  a  slight  bluish  tinge,  tipped 
with  greenish  white,  all  but  the  centre  feathers  with  a  black  subterminal  bar  ;  crown  of  head  bright 
emerald-green  ;  a  narrow  line  at  base  of  nostrils  ;  lores,  eyebrow,  feathers  round  eye,  sides  of  face,  and 
ear-coverts  black,  forming  a  broad  band,  which  encircles  the  nape  ;  cheeks  and  under  surface  of  body 
light  emerald-green  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  ashy  brown,  washed  with  green  ;  quills  below 
coppery  brown.  Total  length  11  inches,  culmen  1'25,  wing  5'3,  tail  4'1,  tarsus  1'7. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  a  trifle  more  bluish.  Total  length  11  inches,  culmen  1*1, 
wing  5*2,  tail  4'8,  tarsus  1'6. 
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Mr.  Whitehead  writes  : — “  I  expect  this  is  a  new  species,  as  it  is  quite  distinct  from  Cissa  minor, 
and  I  should  like  it  named  after  my  father,  Cissa  jefferyi.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  C.  minor.  I  first  met  with  it  in  pairs,  at  8000  feet ;  but  I  afterwards  found  it  at  4000  feet,  where 
it  closely  approaches  the  range  of  C.  minor.  I  fancy  the  alpine  bird  has  a  more  greenish  tinge  than  the 
latter  species,  which  is  met  with  at  a  lower  altitude.  While  C.  minor  frequents  the  thick  growth  which 
springs  up  in  a  couple  of  years  after  the  rice-crops,  Cissa  jefferyi  never  leaves  the  virgin  forest.” 

When  a  series  of  this  species  is  laid  out  side  by  side  with  a  similar  series  of  C.  minor,  a  great 
difference  is  noticeable  at  once  in  the  green  colour  of  the  bird,  which  is  very  decided,  and  no  yellow  of 
any  kind  appears  on  the  crown.  Sometimes  a  little  bright  blue  can  be  seen  in  the  plumage  of  the  back, 
but  never  appears  on  the  underparts.  Independently  of  the  strong  differences  in  the  wings  and  tail- 
feathers,  pointed  out  by  me  in  my  original  description,  C.  jefferyi,  as  seen  in  a  row  of  specimens,  can  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  C.  minor  by  the  much  narrower  tips  to  the  tail-feathers,  and  these  pale  ends 
are  distinctly  greenish  white. 

The  males  of  C.  jefferyi  have  the  wing  5’25-5*5  inches,  and  the  females  5'2-5'4.  A  young  bird  has 
a  blackish  bill,  the  colour  is  more  dingy,  and  there  is  no  subterminal  black  band  on  the  tail  at  all. 

[Bill  and  feet  deep  lake-red,  much  darker  than  in  C.  minor.  Iris  white,  with  a  faint  pink  tinge 
round  the  pupil.  In  the  young  birds  the  bill  is  duller  in  colour,  blackish  towards  the  base. 

I  first  met  with  this  beautiful  bird  at  8000  feet,  and  I  could  tell  at  once,  from  its  note,  that  it  was  a 
different  species  from  C.  minor,  and  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  highland  representative  of  the  latter;  but 
when  camping  at  3000  feet  this  species  was  met  with  again,  so  that  it  is  evidently  the  thick  forest  which 
divides  the  two  species.  While  C.  minor  inhabits  the  more  open  and  cultivated  districts,  C.  jefferyi,  even 
at  its  lowest  altitude,  never  quits  the  true  forest,  and  the  ranges  of  the  two  species  never  seem  to  overlap. 
In  April  the  old  birds  had  their  families  with  them,  consisting  of  two  young  ones.  On  the  higher  slopes 
of  Kina  Balu  this  species  was  decidedly  rarer,  and  I  found  it  frequenting  the  twisted  and  moss-covered 
trunks  near  the  ground,  feeding  on  snails  and  probably  the  small  frogs  which  were  numerous.  The  note 
is  not  nearly  so  clear  as  that  of  C.  minor,  but  is  still  a  feeble  attempt  at  “  Ton-ka-kis.”] 

32.  Platysmurus  aterrimus  (T.). 

[Bill  and  feet  black  ;  iris  crimson-lake.  Not  at  all  Crow-like  in  its  habits,  frequenting  the  middle 
growth  in  the  jungle.  Sometimes  two  or  three  are  seen  in  company.  One  specimen  was  procured  on 
Kina  Balu  at  nearly  1000  feet.] 

Family  Oriolid^e. 

33.  Oriolus  xanthonotus,  Horsf. 

[Iris  dark  lake;  bill  dull  pinkish  red;  feet  blackish  brown.  Fairly  common, frequenting  the  higher 
trees  in  the  jungle.  It  does  not  extend  up  Kina  Balu  beyond  1000  feet.  Native  name  “  Burong 
Sarawak.”] 

34.  Oriolus  vulneratus,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  glossy  blue-black  ;  the  lower  back  somewhat  mottled  with  ashy 
bases  to  the  feathers  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  like  the  back  ;  median  and  greater  coverts,  bastard-wing,  and 
primary-coverts  black,  with  a  narrow  edging  of  glossy  blue-black,  the  primary-coverts  margined  with 
crimson  near  the  ends  ;  quills  black,  edged  with  glossy  black,  the  primaries  with  hoary  brown  ;  upper 
tail-coverts  like  the  back  ;  tail-feathers  glossy  black  ;  crown  of  head,  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  cheeks, 
throat,  and  fore  neck  glossy  black,  with  an  ashy  shade  on  the  fore  neck  ;  centre  of  breast  glossy  crimson, 
forming  a  large  patch  ;  abdomen,  sides  of  body,  and  flanks  black,  slightly  varied  with  greyish  bases  to  the 
feathers  ;  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts,  under  wing-coverts,  and  axillaries  black  ;  quills  below  blackish, 
rather  more  ashy  along  the  inner  web.  Total  length  9  inches,  culmen  1,  wing  5*1,  tail  3-6,  tarsus  09. 

I  his  is  a  very  interesting  representative  of  O.  sanguinolentus  of  Java  and  O.  conscmguineus  of 
Sumatra.  The  reflexion  of  the  upper  plumage  has  more  of  a  green  gloss  than  in  either  of  the  allied 
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species,  and  it  differs  in  the  amount  of  red  on  the  primary-coverts,  the  three  species  being  easily 
distinguishable  as  follows  : — 

a.  Primary-coverts  entirely  crimson . con  sanguineus. 

b.  Primary-coverts  only  partially  crimson. 

a1.  Outer  primary-coverts  entirely  black  ;  inner  ones  broadly  edged  with  crimson  .  sanguinolentus. 
b1.  Outer  primary-coverts  narrowly  fringed  with  dull  crimson  ;  inner  ones  entirely 

black . vulneratus. 

The  young  bird  merely  differs  from  the  adult  in  being  altogether  duller  black,  with  much  less  gloss. 
The  breast-patch  is  very  small,  and  the  primary-coverts  have  only  a  slight  reddish  tinge  at  the  end. 

[This  Oriole  was  only  met  with  on  Kina  Balu,  and  first  made  its  appearance  at  an  altitude  of  about 
3000  feet.  It  frequents  only  the  higher  trees  and  never  leaves  the  forest.  The  nesting-season  is 
apparently  in  February,  as  the  females  shot  during  that  month  had  well-developed  eggs  in  the  ovaries, 
and  a  full-grown  fledgling  was  procured  early  in  March.  Adults  had  the  bill  whitish  cobalt,  darker  blue 
at  the  base  ;  feet  darker  blue,  the  soles  yellowish.] 

Family  Dicrurtda:. 

35.  Chxbia  borneensis,  Sharpe. 

a ,  b,  c.  r4  ad.  Kina  Balu,  Jan.  1888. 

d.  $  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  20,  1887. 

e,  f.  3  ad.  Kina  Balu,  April  1888. 

g,  h.  $  juv.  Kina  Balu,  April  1888. 

[The  iris  is  lake,  hill  and  feet  black.  Like  its  relation  Buchanga  stigmatops ,  this  Drongo  prefers  the 
neighbourhood  of  clearings  made  by  man,  where  no  doubt  the  food-supply  is  greater  than  in  the  thick 
forest.  It  frequents,  however,  the  more  open  places  in  the  latter  up  to  about  5000  feet.  I  found  several 
nests  near  the  Dusun  “  campongs  ”  containing  two  eggs,  which  were  of  a  very  pale  salmon-pink,  dotted 
all  over  with  reddish  spots  and  underlying  grey  spots  and  mottlings,  chiefly  collected  near  the  larger  end. 
Length  Ll-1'15  in.,  diam.  O’S-O^S.  One  nest  was  taken  on  the  20th  of  March,  1888,  and  another  on 
the  20th  of  May.  After  the  manner  of  Drongos  the  nest  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  bough  at  no  great 
height  from  the  ground  ;  it  is  a  shallow  structure,  consisting  of  roots  neatly  twisted  rounded  the  fork  of  a 
slender  bough.  Dusun  name  “  Limbas.’'’] 

36.  Buchanga  stigmatops,  Sharpe. 

[Dusun  name  “  Mansaluium.”  Iris  lake  ;  hill  and  feet  black.  This  bird  is  apparently  confined  to 
Kina  Balu,  but  is  not  found  much  above  3000  feet.  Like  Ianthocinda  treacheri  it  is  one  of  the 
ornithological  features  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  being  much  more  plentiful  about  the  Dusun 
villages  and  rice-fields  than  in  the  thick  forest.  Like  the  other  species  of  this  genus  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  other  countries,  it  is  pugnacious  in  the  extreme,  attacking  even  big  birds  of  prey  like 
Spilornis  bacha,  if  they  approach  too  near  the  Drongo’s  quarters.  It  has  a  wonderful  power  of  changing 
its  notes  in  imitation  of  those  of  other  species,  and  I  have  often  heard  them  calling  out  at  night.  At  one 
of  my  camps  a  pair  had  a  nest  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  bough  in  a  high  tree,  which,  again,  overhung  a 
steep  river-bank.  The  nest  contained  two  eggs  on  the  Ith  of  April,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were 
wdiite,  but  all  our  attempts  to  reach  them  were  in  vain.  This  Drongo  takes  up  its  position  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  wood,  and  thence  makes  short  flights  after  insects,  often  returning  to  the  same  spot.] 

37.  Dissemurus  brachyphorus  (Bp.). 

[Frequents  the  lower  boughs  of  the  high  jungle-trees.  It  has  a  wonderful  bell-like  note.  Does  not 
ascend  Kina  Balu.] 

Family  PRiONOPiDiE. 

38.  Tephrodornis  gularis  (Raffl.). 

[  $  ad.:  iris  brownish  yellow;  feet  scaly  brown;  bill  black.  ?  ad.:  iris  yellowish  green.  The 
young  have  the  eye  dark  hazel. 
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I  first  met  with  this  bird  on  Kina  Balu,  at  ahont  3000  feet,  where  it  was  somewhat  scarce,  but  I 
never  saw  it  higher  up  the  mountain.  It  is  fond  of  sitting  about  in  open  places,  hawking  for  insects,  hut 
it  is  also  sometimes  observed  hopping  about  in  the  high  trees.  The  young  seem  to  be  two  in  number.] 

39.  Hemipxjs  obscurus  (Horsf.). 

[This  is  evidently  a  bird  of  the  low  country,  but  it  ascends  Kina  Balu  to  a  height  of  1000  feet. 
Above  that  altitude  its  place  is  almost  immediately  taken  by  the  next  species.  I  found  it  in  Malacca  and 
again  in  Java, but  in  neither  locality  at  any  great  height.  Iris  brown  ;  feet  brownish  black;  bill  black.] 

40.  Hemipxjs  picatus,  Sykes. 

This  species  is  new  to  Borneo,  and  on  comparison  with  Tenasserim  and  Himalayan  specimens,  I  am 
unable  to  find  the  slightest  variation. 

[Iris,  bill,  and  feet  black.  Found  on  Kina  Balu  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  frequenting  the  lower 
growth  in  search  of  food.  This  is  a  difficult  bird  to  preserve,  the  skin  being  so  tender.  It  is  not  a 
Flycatcher  in  its  habits,  but  is  a  thorough  Wood-Slirike,  like  Tephrodornis.  I  noticed  them  in  small 
families  of  four  or  five  together  ;  they  were  not  met  with  above  4000  feet  altitude.] 

41.  Platylophus  coronatus  (RaffL). 

[I  have  met  with  this  bird  only  in  the  low  growth  of  the  forests,  as  high  as  3000  feet  on  Kina  Balu. 
I  also  procured  it  at  Benkoka.] 


Suborder  TURDIFORMES. 

Family  Campophagid^.  . 

42.  Graucalus  kormani,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  mate.  General  colour  above  dark  slate-grey ;  wing-coverts  like  the  back,  the  greater  coverts 
lighter  and  more  ashy  ;  bastard-wing  black  ;  primary-coverts  and  quills  black,  edged  externally  with 
slate-grey  ;  the  inner  secondaries  externally  entirely  pale  ash-grey,  like  the  greater  coverts  ;  upper 
tail-coverts  like  the  back ;  tail-feathers  black,  edged  with  slate-grey,  the  two  centre  feathers  dull  grey 
for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  the  outer  ones  tipped  with  ashy  ;  crown  of  head  dark  slate-grey,  a  little 
deeper  in  shade  than  the  back  ;  forehead,  eyebrow,  sides  of  crown,  ear-covei’ts,  cheeks,  and  throat  glossy 
blue-black,  shading  off  into  slate-colour  on  the  fore  neck  ;  remainder  of  under  surface  of  body  dark  slate- 
grey,  like  the  back  ;  thighs,  under  tail-coverts,  under  wing-coverts,  and  axillaries  like  the  breast ;  quills 
below  dusky,  light  ashy  along  the  inner  web.  Total  length  104  inches,  culmen  1,  wing  5*9,  tail  4'1, 
tarsus  1. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  without  any  black  on  the  forehead  or  throat ;  the  lores, 
feathers  round  the  eye,  sides  of  face,  and  ear-coverts  glossy  black.  Total  length  10  inches,  culmen  0'95, 
wing  5’55,  tail  4,  tarsus  0'9. 

The  young  bird  is  like  the  female,  but  with  remains  of  ashy  whitish  edges  to  the  feathers  of  the 
abdomen,  while  the  under  tail-coverts  and  under  wing-coverts  are  barred  with  white.  The  female  is 
very  closely  allied  to  Artamides  concretus  of  Java,  but  the  latter  has  an  evident  white  quill-lining.  Its 
nearest  ally  is  doubtless  A.  melanocephalus  (Salvadori),  from  Mount  Singalan  in  Sumatra. 

[Apparently  the  only  species  found  on  Kina  Balu,  as  A.  sumatrensis  was  not  met  with.  It  is  found 
between  3000  and  5000  feet,  frequenting  the  old  forest,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  bird  anywhere. 
Bill,  feet,  and  iris  black.] 

43.  Artamides  sumatrensis  (S.  Mull.). 

[Iris  straw-yellow  ;  bill  and  feet  black,  the  soles  of  the  latter  yellow.  The  only  place  that  I  met 
with  this  species  in  Borneo  was  in  Benkoka,  where  I  found  a  few  individuals,  always  flying  very  high  ; 
indeed  it  was  some  time  before  I  succeeded  in  getting  specimens,  all  of  which  were  shot  from  very  high 
trees.] 
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Chlamydoch2ERA,  gen.  n. 

Chlamydochcera,  generi  “  Edoliisotna  ”  dicto  maxime  affinis,  sed  primario  primo  abbreviate  et  pictura 
insignissima  et  insolit&  facile  distinguenda. 

44.  Chlamydochcera  jefferyi,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dark  French  grey  ;  wing-coverts  like  the  back,  the  greater  series 
rather  paler  externally,  with  concealed  black  bases  ;  bastard-wing  black,  externally  grey  near  the  base  ; 
primary-coverts  and  quills  black,  with  a  concealed  grey  speculum  near  the  base  of  the  outer  webs  of  the 
primaries  ;  inner  secondaries  French  grey,  like  the  back,  with  a  conspicuous  black  patch  on  the  inner  web  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  like  the  back  ;  centre  tail-feathers  French  grey,  with  a  narrow  white  tip,  before  which  is 
a  subterminal  band  of  black  ;  remainder  of  feathers  black  tipped  with  white,  increasing  in  extent  towards 
the  outer  one,  all  more  or  less  grey  towards  the  base  ;  crown  of  head  paler  French  grey,  the  forehead 
ochreous  buff,  a  wash  of  which  colour  pervades  the  crown  ;  lores  and  a  broad  eyebrow  black,  continued 
along  the  sides  of  the  crown  and  joining  on  the  nape  ;  eyelid  black  in  front,  white  on  the  lower  edge  ; 
ear-coverts  and  sides  of  face  ochreous  buff,  as  well  as  the  cheeks  and  throat,  paler  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ear-coverts,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  inclining  to  buffy  grey  ;  fore  neck  and  chest  black,  forming  a 
large  plastron  ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  throat  white  tipped  with  black,  the  white  forming  an  indistinct 
collar  ;  remainder  of  under  surface  of  body  light  French  grey,  washed  with  ochreous  buff,  especially 
towards  the  lowTer  abdomen  and  vent ;  thighs  dark  grey  ;  under  tail-coverts  pale  ochreous  buff,  with 
grey  bases  ;  under  wing-coverts  grey,  washed  with  ochre  ;  axillaries  dark  slate-grey,  the  long  ones  tipped 
with  white  ;  quills  below  black,  with  large  white  spots  near  the  base  of  the  inner  web.  Total  length 
9  inches,  culmen  075,  wing  4'5,  tail  3‘7;  tarsus  1*05. 

The  adult  female  differs  in  being  brown  above,  washed  with  ashy  grey,  the  inner  secondaries  and  the 
centre  tail-feathers  reddish  brown,  instead  of  grey,  the  marking  being  the  same.  There  is  less  grey  on 
the  head,  which  is  nearly  all  ochreous  buff,  with  a  grey  tinge  towards  the  nape  ;  the  reddish  ochre-colour 
on  the  sides  of  the  face  and  throat  is  richer  than  in  the  male.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  deep 
ochreous  brown  where  the  male  is  grey.  Total  length  8'7  inches,  culmen  075,  wing  4‘2,  tail  3'35, 
tarsus  1. 

I  have  named  this  species  after  Mr.  Jeffery  Whitehead,  the  traveller’s  father,  by  whose  aid  and 
encouragement  Mr.  John  Whitehead  has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  his  ornithological  expeditions. 

The  males  scarcely  vary  at  all  in  tint,  but  some  are  rather  greyer  towards  the  nape  than  others,  and 
the  throat  is  a  little  deeper  buff  in  some  individuals.  In  my  description  of  the  female  I  have  not  noticed 
the  grey  at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  which  forms  a  very  distinct  small  speculum.  There  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  richness  of  the  buff  of  the  throat,  and  the  back  is  browner  in  some  specimens. 

Young  males  have  the  secondaries  edged  with  white  at  the  ends,  and  the  black  spots  are  very  small. 
The  wing-coverts  are  also  tipped  with  ochreous-buff  spots. 

[Found  on  my  first  expedition  at  about  3000  feet,  and  they  were,  so  far  as  we  observed,  always 
feeding  on  berries.  On  my  second  ascent  I  found  the  species  as  high  as  8000  feet ;  it  is  strictly  a  forest 
bird,  and  decidedly  local.  Iris  light  reddish  brown ;  bill  black  ;  feet  darkish  brown.] 

45.  Pericrocotus  igneus,  Blyth. 

[This  species  is  more  plentiful  where  the  Casuarina  trees,  which  generally  skirt  the  shores,  are 
found.  Iris,  bill,  and  feet  black.] 

46.  Pericrocotus  xanthogaster  (Raff!.). 

[Noticed  only  between  3000  and  4000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  in  company  with  P.  cinereigula.  Both 
these  birds  were  seen  together,  hopping  about  among  the  higher  branches  of  a  species  of  pine,  often 
making  flights  to  the  other  side  of  the  deep  gorges.] 

47.  Pericrocotus  cinereigula,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

When  Mr.  Whitehead  first  sent  an  example  of  this  species  home,  I  determined  it  as  P.  montanus  of 
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Salvadori.  One  young  male  is  in  the  adult  female  plumage,  and  agrees  so  well  with  the  description  of 
Count  Salvadori’s  P.  montanus,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  by  that  name.  I  must  confess  that  I 
now  describe  the  species  as  new  with  great  diffidence,  but  I  see  no  alternative.  I  propose  to  restrict  the 
name  montanus,  so  far  as  Borneo  is  concerned,  to  the  bird  of  the  higher  portion  of  Kina  Balu,  as  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  same  as  the  species  from  high  Sumatra  than  is  the  bird  of  the  lower  level.  It  will, 
however,  be  impossible  to  determine  the  question  until  the  male  of  the  true  P .  montanus  is  known. 

The  diagnosis  of  P.  cinereigula  is  as  follows  : — 

Similis  P.  montano,  sed  gutture  et  regione  parotica  cineraceis  nec  nigris  distinguendus.  Long.  tot. 
6'8,  culmin.  0-5,  aim  3'1,  caudse  3'5,  tarsi  0*55. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  only  difference  between  P.  cinereigula  and  P.  montanus  lies  in  the 
ashy-grey  throat  and  ear-coverts  of  the  former,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  P.  cinereigula  was  only  a 
male  of  P.  montanus  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  plumage.  Luckily,  however,  we  know  that,  in  the 
genus  Pericrocotus,  when  the  young  males  moult  from  the  first  female-like  dress  they  pass  at  once  to  the 
full  plumage  of  the  male,  and  assume  the  black  throat  straight  off.  As  in  every'  respect  the  type  of  P.  cine¬ 
reigula  is  fully  adult,  and  perfectly  black  and  red  in  other  parts  of  the  plumage,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  bird  is  otherwise  than  in  full  dress.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  elevations  inhabited 
by  the  two  species  are  quite  different. 

[Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  and  feet  black.  I  shot  this  bird  along  with  specimens  of  P.  xanihogaster. 
The  two  species  were  mingled  together  in  flocks,  and  it  was  only  on  picking  up  the  birds  that  I  discovered 
that  there  were  two  kinds.  It  was  not  seen  above  3000  feet.] 

48.  Pericrocotus  montanus,  Salvad. 

[Iris,  bill,  and  feet  black.  All  the  males  are  exactly  alike,  with  black  throats,  and  this  is  the  only' 
Pericrocotus  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain.  I  only  met  with  it  at  about  8000  feet.] 

49.  Lalage  culminata  (Hay). 

[Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  black  in  the  males,  greyish  in  the  females.  Met  with  on  Kina 
Balu  at  3000  feet,  but  not  seen  at  a  greater  altitude.  I  have  also  noticed  the  species  in  the  lowlands  of 
Northern  Borneo.] 

50.  Lalage  terat  (Bodd.). 

[Collects  together  in  large  flocks  towards  evening  in  Labuan,  roosting  in  the  mango-trees.  The 
note  is  a  kind  of  chipping  sound,  like  that  of  a  Fieldfare.] 

Family  Muscicapid^. 

51.  Hemichelidon  cinereiceps,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  reddish  brown,  inclining  to  clear  chestnut  on  the  lower  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  dusky  black,  edged  with  the  same  colour  as  the  back  ; 
median  and  greater  coverts  blackish,  edged  with  pale  chestnut  ;  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and  quills 
blackish,  the  first  primary  and  inner  secondaries  edged  with  pale  chestnut  ;  tail-feathers  dusky'  brown, 
with  a  good  deal  of  chestnut  on  the  inner  webs  of  all  but  the  two  centre  ones,  increasing  towards  the 
outer  feathers,  which  are  all  but  entirely  chestnut,  with  a  little  dusky  brown  at  the  ends  ;  crown  of  head 
and  hind  neck  dark  ashy  grey;  lores  whitish  with  a  tawny  tinge  ;  eyelid  conspicuously  white  ;  ear-coverts, 
sides  of  face,  and  cheeks  dark  ashy  brown,  with  a  rufous  tinge,  the  ear-coverts  streaked  with  fulvous  shaft¬ 
lines  ;  throat  entirely  white  ;  sides  of  neck  ashy  grey' ;  fore  neck  and  under  surface  of  body  clear  tawny 
rufous,  more  dingy  on  the  fore  neck  and  breast,  the  sides  of  the  latter  rufous  brown  ;  lower  abdomen  pure 
white  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  clear  bright  tawny  rufous  ;  under  wing- 
coverts  and  axillaries  dark  rufous  brown,  the  lower  ones  and  the  edge  of  the  wing  clear  tawny  ;  quills 
below  dusky,  rufous  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5  inches,  culmen  0'45,  wing  2’7,  tail  1-9,  tarsus  05. 

This  new  species  differs  from  H.  ferruginea  in  having  the  crown  and  sides  of  face  dark  ashy  grey'. 

[Iris  black;  bill  black ;  feet  dark  brown.  This  species  was  decidedly  rare  on  Kina  Balu,  and  on 
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my  first  ascent  I  only  got  one  specimen,  while  on  my  second  expedition  I  could  only  obtain  a  pair.  1 
did  not  see  it  above  3000  feet.] 

52.  Alseonax  latirostris  (Raff!.). 

[Found  at  3000  feet  on  Kina  Balu.  I  also  met  with  it  in  Malacca  in  December  and  again  in  Labuan 
in  the  same  month.  It  is  probably  only  a  visitor  in  the  N.W.  monsoon.] 

53.  PoLIOMYIAS  LUTEOLA  (Pall.). 

[Evidently  only  a  visitant  in  Northern  Borneo.  I  first  saw  it  on  Kina  Balu  on  the  20th  of  March, 
on  my  first  expedition,  and  on  my  second  ascent  I  met  with  the  species  almost  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  On  both  occasions  it  was  seen  at  about  3000  feet  altitude,  and  was  not  observed  higher  up  the 
mountain.] 

54.  Muscicapula  hyperythra  (Blyth). 

Apparently  identical  with  Himalayan  specimens.  New  to  Borneo. 

[Bill  black  ;  iris  black  ;  legs  dirty  white.  This  small  Flycatcher  is  fairly  plentiful  between  4000 
and  8000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  though  I  did  not  meet  with  it  on  my  first  expedition.  The  nest  is  a  neat 
little  moss-lined  cup  ;  it  is  generally  placed,  with  considerable  talent  for  concealment,  right  in  the  loose 
moss  which  grows  along  the  trees  in  profusion.  In  structure  the  nest  itself  is  so  exactty  similar  to  the  mass 
of  moss  in  which  it  is  placed  as  almost  to  escape  observation,  the  entrance  being  merely  a  small  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  overhanging  moss.  On  the  22nd  of  March  I  found  a  nest  with  two  white  eggs,  the  latter  so 
hard-set  as  to  be  incapable  of  preservation.  I  met  with  the  species  in  Java  at  about  5000  feet.] 

55.  Muscicapula  maculata  (nec  Tick.) . 

New  to  Borneo. 

[Bill,  feet,  and  iris  black.  One  of  my  hunters  discovered  a  pair  engaged  in  building  a  nest,  and  on 
the  25tli  of  March  he  again  visited  the  nesting-place.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  creeper  in  the  big 
forest,  at  about  40  feet  from  tbe  ground  ;  it  was  quite  a  small  pile  of  moss,  deep,  and  lined  with  fine 
white  roots,  a  very  pretty  bit  of  work,  and  contained  one  small  fawn-coloured  egg.  The  bird  would 
probably  have  laid  two  eggs,  after  the  manner  of  most  species  in  these  latitudes.  This  species  ranges 
from  4000  to  9000  feet. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Sharpe  in  calling  this  species  M.  westermanni,  so  I  have  altered  the  name 
in  the  ‘Ibis  ’  paper  to  M.  maculata.  The  females  of  this  species  are  much  greyer  in  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula.  Manipur  specimens  seem  intermediate,  being  greyer  than  those  from  Sikkim,  but  not  so  dark  as 
those  from  Borneo.  A  Javanese  bird  in  my  collection  is  much  browner  than  those  from  Kina  Balu, 
more  like  Sikkim  specimens.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  geographical  limit 
of  M.  westermanni,  the  males  of  both  species  being  identical.] 

56.  Xanthopygia  narcissina  (Temm.). 

New  to  Borneo.  A  young  male  has  the  orange  throat  of  the  adult,  but  is  brown  on  the  back  and 
wings,  the  latter  just  showing  the  white  wing-patch.  The  head  and  feet  are  black,  and  the  yellow 
eyebrow  is  well  developed. 

[I  first  met  with  this  bird  on  the  Lawas  River,  but  the  skin  was  too  much  damaged  for  preservation. 
The  two  which  I  got  on  Kina  Balu  were  also  extremely  fat  and  difficult  to  preserve.  They  were 
procured  at  about  1000  feet  on  the  mountain,  and  were  evidently  bent  on  migrating  northwards.] 

57.  Xanthopygia  cyanomelasna  (Temm.'). 

A  young  male,  procured  in  March,  has  nearly  completed  his  moult,  but  still  retains  a  few  feathers 
of  the  old  brown  plumage.  The  blue  is  less  bright  than  in  the  adults,  and  has  a  greenish  tinge.  A 
female  shot  in  January  is  much  browner  than  the  bird  of  the  same  sex  killed  in  March,  the  latter  being 
decidedly  greyish. 

[On  my  first  expedition  I  only  procured  a  single  immature  male  at  about  1000  feet  on  Kina  Balu, 
but  on  my  second  journey  this  bird  was  fairly  plentiful  throughout  February  and  March,  at  about  the 
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same  elevation.  The  males  procured  on  the  24th  and  26th  of  March  were  in  most  beautiful  plumage,  and 
had  evidently  assumed  their  full  nuptial  dress  before  flying  northwards.  They  are  only  winter  visitants 
to  Northern  Borneo.  Iris,  bill,  and  feet  black.] 

58.  Tarsiger  hodgsoni  (Moore). 

I  cannot  see  the  slightest  difference  between  the  pair  sent  by  Mr.  Whitehead  and  a  pair  collected  in 
Sikkim  by  Mandelli ;  and  this  is  the  more  curious  as  no  one  had  previously  found  the  species  out  of  the 
Himalayas,  where  its  range  is  also  very  limited,  extending  merely  from  Nepal  to  Sikkim.  It  has  not  as 
yet  been  met  with  in  Tenasserim,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  or  Sumatra,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  species 
in  Borneo  is  rather  surprising. 

[I  only  came  across  this  beautiful  species  on  my  first  expedition  to  Kina  Balu,  when  I  procured  a 
pair  at  about  4000  feet  elevation.  Both  sexes  had  the  iris  and  bill  black,  and  the  legs  greyish  blue.] 

59.  Hypothymis  occipitalis  (Vig.). 

[I  first  met  with  this  Flycatcher  in  Malacca,  and  in  Borneo  on  the  Lawas  River,  and  at  Benkoka  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island.  I  found  it  nesting  both  on  the  Padas  River  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  in 
Palawan,  and  caught  the  hen  bird  on  both  occasions.  The  nest,  however,  and  the  eggs  of  the  Palawan  bird 
are  strikingly  different  from  the  Bornean  ones.  On  the  Padas  the  nest  was  situated  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  a  firmly  made  little  cup,  constructed  of  twigs  and  lined  with  fine  roots,  and 
was  placed  in  a  large  plant  in  the  undergrowth.  The  eggs  have  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  Garden 
Warbler  of  Europe  ;  they  are  creamy  white,  blotched  and  spotted  with  brown,  and  have  some  large 
underlying  spots  of  grey,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end. 

The  nest  which  I  found  in  Palawan  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  neat  little  structure  of  the  Padas.  It 
is  not  only  smaller,  but  is  inartistically  constructed,  in  the  loosest  manner,  of  fine  roots  and  spiders’  webs 
&c.,  but  the  whole  structure  was  so  frail  as  almost  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  eggs,  though  somewhat  similar 
in  type  of  marking  to  those  of  the  Padas  bird,  are  different  in  colour,  being  of  a  light  salmon-pink, 
broadly  blotched  with  red,  and  showing  smaller  spots  of  red  and  grey.  The  markings  are  chiefly 
collected  round  the  larger  end,  and  the  eggs  more  resemble  those  of  the  Common  Flycatcher  of  Europe. 

I  procured  this  species  on  Kina  Balu,  up  to  a  height  of  1000  feet.] 

60.  Rhipidura  albicollis  (Vieill.). 

Apparently  quite  the  same  as  specimens  from  Tenasserim.  The  female  is  only  a  little  greyer  than 
the  male,  and  is  not  quite  so  deep  a  black,  but  there  is  really  very  little  difference  in  the  sexes. 

[Iris,  bill,  and  feet  black.  Met  with  on  the  first  expedition  at  4000  feet,  and  again  on  the  second 
ascent  at  the  same  elevation.  It  ascends  Kina  Balu  to  quite  9000  feet ;  this  species,  unlike  R.  javanica, 
frequents  thick  forest,  and  does  not  approach  the  haunts  of  man.] 

61.  Rhipidura  perlata  (S.  Miill.). 

[Apparently  rare.  I  only  met  with  it  on  one  occasion.] 

62.  Rhipidura  javanica  (Sparrm.). 

[This  Fantail  is  common  in  Labuan,  appearing  in  all  the  native  clearings  and  often  entering  the 
verandahs  of  the  houses  in  search  of  insects.  It  loves  to  frequent  the  lower  boughs  of  trees,  often  settling- 
on  the  ground,  where  it  expands  its  fan-like  tail  and  droops  its  wings.  It  is  altogether  a  very  graceful 
little  bird.  Its  note  is  a  four-syllabled  squeaking  cry  of  Kip-kip-pe-wheek,’  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable. 

Whilst  going  up  the  Lawas  River  in  a  boat,  I  often  got  the  men  to  row  close  to  the  1  Nipa  ’  palms, 
which  line  both  sides  of  the  tide-ways  of  these  tropical  rivers,  and  I  found  several  nests  of  this  Flycatcher 
perched  on  the  summit  of  the  broken  steins  of  the  dead  palms.  Eggs  taken  on  the  Lawas  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1886,  agree  with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe  (P.  Z.  S.  1879,  p.  337)  ;  but  the  grey  spots 
are  more  collected  round  the  middle  of  the  egg.] 
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63.  Terpsiphone  affinis  (Blyth). 

[Met  with  in  the  low  country,  not  seen  on  Kina  Balu.] 

64.  Philentoma  pyrrhopterum  (T.). 

[Shot  in  the  old  jungle  near  the  ground.] 

65.  Rhinomyias  ruficrissa,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  ruddy  brown,  more  clearly  rufescent  towards  the  lower  back  and 
rump  ;  lesser  and  median  coverts  like  the  back  ;  greater  coverts,  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and 
quills  dusky  brown,  edged  with  ruddy  brown  like  the  back  ;  the  secondaries  externally  reddish  brown, 
the  innermost  with  indistinct  dusky  cross  bars  ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  rufous,  more  distinctly 
chestnut  on  the  margins  ;  crown  of  head  rather  more  olive-brown  than  the  back  ;  lores  dull  whitish,  with 
an  ashy  shade  above  them  ;  feathers  round  eye  and  ear-coverts  brown,  rather  more  ashy  near  the  cheeks, 
which  are  dull  ashy  ;  throat  white  ;  sides  of  neck  brown  ;  fore  neck,  breast,  sides  of  body,  and  flanks 
ashy  grey,  the  latter  washed  with  brown  ;  abdomen  white  ;  thighs  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  pale  rufous; 
under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  pale  brown,  with  ashy  bases  ;  quills  below  dusky,  pale  tawny  along  the 
inner  edge.  Total  length  6  inches,  culmen  065,  wing  3'05,  tail  2'2,  tarsus  065. 

Adult  female.  Not  different  from  the  male.  Total  length  5'6  inches,  culmen  065,  wing  2*8,  tail  2*1, 
tarsus  O' 6. 

Differs  from  TL  ruficauda  in  having  olive-brown  ear-coverts,  brown  axillaries  and  under  wing- 
coverts,  and  especially  in  its  rufescent  (not  white)  under  tail-coverts. 

The  specimens  brought  back  by  Mr.  Whitehead  on  his  second  journey  agree  with  the  types.  The 
species  is  very  close  to  R.  ruficauda  of  Basilan. 

[Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  whitish  cobalt.  This  species  seems  to  be  very  local,  and  I  only 
met  with  it  in  one  spot.  It  was  first  procured  on  my  ascent  of  Kina  Balu,  at  a  height  of  about  3000 
feet,  and  on  my  second  journey  I  came  across  it  in  the  same  locality.  It  is  a  Flycatcher  in  its  habits, 
frequenting  the  lower  branches  of  the  high  trees.] 

66.  Rhinomyias  pectoralis  (Salvad.). 

[A  bird  of  the  low  country,  but  I  found  it  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  1000  feet.  Here  it  was  nesting,  and 
I  obtained  a  female  with  the  nest  and  eggs.  The  nest  is  a  neat  cup-shaped  structure  of  moss  and  small 
sticks.  The  eggs  are  like  small  specimens  of  those  of  the  European  Robin.  When  fresh  they  had 
a  bluish  tinge  which  has  now  faded,  and  the  ground-colour  is  brownish  white  thickly  clouded  all  over 
with  faint  spots  of  reddish  brown.  Length  0'7  in.,  diam.  0'55.  Iris  and  bill  black  ;  feet  flesh-colour.] 

67.  Rhinomyias  gularis,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dark  ochraceous  brown  of  a  russet  tint  ;  upper  tail-coverts  more 
rufous  brown  ;  wing-coverts  like  the  back,  the  median  and  greater  coverts  dusky,  edged  with  the  same 
colour  as  the  back  ;  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and  quills  dusky  brown,  edged  with  rufous  brown, 
the  inner  secondaries  with  dusky  cross-bars  under  certain  lights  ;  tail-feathers  blackish,  externally  rufous 
brown,  the  centre  ones  with  dusky  cross-bars  under  certain  lights  ;  crown  of  head  like  the  back,  but 
a  little  more  dingy  towards  the  forehead  ;  lores  dusky,  surmounted  by  a  white  streak  passing  into  an 
eyebrow  of  dull  ashy  gey  ;  feathers  round  eye,  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  and  cheeks  reddish  brown  ;  the 
chin  and  sides  of  throat  a  little  more  dusky  ;  throat  creamy  white  ;  sides  of  neck  like  the  mantle  ;  fore 
neck  and  chest  ashy  olive,  slightly  washed  with  ochreous  brown  ;  breast  light  ashy  grey,  paler  towards 
the  abdomen,  which  is  white  ;  sides  of  body,  flanks,  and  thighs  dull  ashy,  washed  with  ochreous  brown  ; 
under  tail-coverts  pale  fawn-buff ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  dull  ashy,  with  whitish  edges  ; 
quills  below  dusky,  ashy  fulvous  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5'9  inches,  culmen  07,  wing  3'4, 
tail  2'3,  tarsus  095. 

Female  (immature).  Like  the  male,  but  with  tawny -rufous  tips  to  the  greater  wing-coverts  and 
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upper  tail-coverts  ;  the  throat  purer  white,  and  the  abdomen  with  a  few  dusky  tips  to  some  of  the  white 
feathers.  Total  length  5'8  inches,  culmen  07,  wing  3,  tail  2'2,  tarsus  09. 

The  large  size  of  this  species,  its  ashy-grey  flanks  and  breast,  distinct  ashy  eyebrow  and  rufous  ear- 
coverts,  all  easily  distinguish  it  from  its  nearest  ally,  11.  pectoralis. 

An  adult  female  procured  by  Mr.  Whitehead  on  29th  of  January  has  the  lower  abdomen,  vent,  and 
under  tail-coverts  rufescent.  It  is  also  rather  more  rufous  brown  above  than  the  adult  male,  and  has  the 
head  above  rufous  brown  ;  the  chin  is  likewise  more  rufescent.  Wing  3'35  inches. 

The  young  bird  has  the  appearance  of  a  young  Robin,  being  mottled  all  over  with  orange-rufous 
spots  on  the  upper  surface,  taking  the  character  of  longitudinal  streaks  on  the  head  and  mantle.  The 
wing-coverts  have  also  orange-rufous  spots  at  the  ends.  The  throat  and  abdomen  are  white,  and  the  rest 
of  the  under  surface  from  the  fore  neck  downwards  is  thickly  mottled  with  pale  orange  rufous  and  black, 
the  feathers  being  of  the  former  colour  in  the  centre  and  edged  with  black. 

[Kill  black  ;  legs  whitish  blue  ;  iris  hazel.  Found  on  Kina  Balu  from  3000  to  7000  feet,  but  more 
plentiful  at  higher  elevations.  I  procured  a  nest  and  eggs  on  the  11th  of  March  at  about  3000  feet  on 
the  mountain.  The  nest  was  entirely  composed  of  moss,  with  a  few  small  sticks  outside,  and  a  few  dead 
leaves  ;  inside  it  was  lined  with  roots  and  red  fibres. 

The  eggs  are  pale  olive  greenish,  clouded  with  reddish  spots  all  over,  collected  somewhat  at  the 
larger  end,  where  they  form  a  distinct  zone.  Length  0'95  in.,  diam.  0'65.] 

68.  CuLICICAPA  CEYLONENSIS  (Sw.). 

[On  Kina  Balu  this  species  is  found  up  to  3000  feet,  hut  does  not  ascend  the  mountain  to  a  higher 
elevation.  Close  to  one  of  my  camps  a  pair  had  a  nest  in  a  long  dangling  piece  of  moss.  It  was 
a  simple  pocket  in  the  moss  itself. 

The  eggs  are  very  pretty,  somewhat  like  those  of  our  English  Lesser  Whitethroat,  being  glossy 
white,  plentifully  spotted  with  brown  and  blotched  with  underlying  grey  mottling,  principally  towards  the 
larger  end.  Length  O' 6  in.,  diam.  0'5.  The  nest  also  contained  an  egg  of  Ilierococcyx  fugcuc,  which  will 
be  described  later  on.] 

69.  Cryptolopha  trivirgata  (Strickl.). 

A  very  curious  feature  is  noticed  in  the  series  of  this  bird,  the  majority  of  specimens  being  dark 
greyish  green,  with  a  greenish-grey  stripe  along  the  head,  and  the  sides  of  the  face  of  a  pale  greenish 
grey  ;  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  white,  with  a  wash  of  yellow,  the  sides  greener.  This  is  the 
prevailing  tint  of  the  whole  set  of  specimens,  and  at  first  sight  they  would  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
the  true  C.  trivirgata  of  Java  ;  but  mixed  with  these  greyish  birds  are  one  or  two  yellow  birds  of 
the  Javan  type  ;  these  occur  at  the  same  place  and  along  with  the  ordinary  grey  birds,  so  that  no  definite 
character  can  be  drawn  from  these  variations  in  plumage.  The  yellower  birds  may  be  the  young  ones. 

This  species  is  recorded  from  Borneo  for  the  first  time. 

[Iris  black  ;  bill  dark  brown  ;  feet  slaty  grey  ;  soles  yellow.  Only  met  with  on  Kina  Balu 
mountain  between  5000  and  9000  feet.  Its  habits  are  very  much  like  those  of  a  Regidusl] 

70.  Cryptolopha  schwaneri  (Blyth). 

I  give  a  detailed  description  of  a  pair  of  this  rare  Flycatcher,  the  male  of  which  was  previously 
unknown. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dull  olive-yellow,  a  little  brighter  towards  the  rump  ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  like  the  back  ;  median  and  greater  coverts  light  brown,  edged  with  pale  olive-yellow  ;  bastard¬ 
wing  and  primary-coverts  light  brown,  fringed  with  olive-yellow  ;  quills  brown,  the  primaries  edged  with 
vellow,  the  secondaries  externally  yellow,  lighter  than  the  back  ;  upper  tail-coverts  brighter  yellow  than 
the  back  ;  tail-feathers  brown,  edged  with  dull  olive-yellow,  the  inner  webs  conspicuously  pale  tawny 
buff  along  the  margins  of  all  but  the  centre  feathers  ;  crown  of  head  dull  ashy,  washed  with  olive  towards 
the  nape ;  lores  dull  ashy,  surmounted  by  a  narrow  white  eyebrow,  running  from  the  base  of  the  nostrils 
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to  the  sides  of  the  occiput  ;  feathers  round  eye  whitish  ;  ear-coverts  light  ashy  grey,  with  a  slight  wash 
of  olive-yellow  ;  cheeks  also  ashy,  white  on  the  fore  part  ;  throat  also  white,  tinged  with  yellow 
towards  the  fore  neck;  remainder  of  under  surface  of  body  bright  yellow,  a  little  more  olive  on  the  sides 
of  the  upper  breast ;  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  also  bright  yellow  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries 
yellow',  with  white  bases  ;  quills  below  dusky,  light  tawny  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  4*1  inches, 
culmen  0'45,  wing  2*15,  tail  1*75,  tarsus  07. 

AcluJt  female.  Similar  to  the  male  in  plumage.  Total  length  4  inches,  culmen  0*45,  wing  1*9, 
tail  1*5,  tarsus  0*65. 

All  Mr.  Whitehead’s  specimens  are  similar. 

[Inhabits  the  tangled  bamboo-jungle  on  the  steep  sides  of  Kina  Balu,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3000 
to  5000  feet.  It  has  a  very  pleasing  song,  and  creeps  about  with  very  much  the  habits  of  a  Willow 
Warbler.  Iris  black  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  dull  greenish  brown.] 

71.  CKYPTOLorHA  montis,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dull  olive-green,  a  little  more  yellow  on  the  lower  wdngs  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  the  latter  being  olive-green  with  yellow  tips  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  blackish,  with  dull 
olive-yellow  ends  ;  median  and  greater  coverts  blackish,  edged  with  olive-green  and  tipped  with  yellow, 
forming  a  double  wing-bar,  the  second  one  rather  yellowish  w*hite  ;  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and 
quills  blackish,  edged  with  olive-green,  rather  more  yellow  on  the  margins  of  the  primaries  ;  tail-feathers 
dusky  ashy  brown,  edged  with  olive-green,  with  a  narrow  whitish  tip  to  the  outer  ones  ;  crown  of  head, 
occiput,  and  nape  chestnut,  extending  on  to  the  hind  neck  ;  sides  of  crown  also  chestnut,  with  a  broad 
band  of  black  running  down  the  crown  from  above  the  eye  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  lores  yellowish  ; 
eyelid  white  ;  ear-coverts  and  sides  of  face  chestnut ;  cheeks  bright  yellow,  becoming  rufous  posteriorly  ; 
throat  and  under  surface  of  body  bright  yellow,  with  a  wash  of  rufous  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  breast  ; 
thighs  and  under  tail-coverts,  under  wing-coverts,  and  axillaries  bright  yellow,  the  greater  series  of  under 
wing-coverts  with  white  bases  ;  quills  below  dusky,  yellowish  white  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length 
3*6  inches,  culmen  0*4,  wing  2,  tail  1*5,  tarsus  0*65. 

The  nearest  ally  of  this  species  is  Cryploloplia  castaneiceps  ;  but  it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  chestnut 
ear-coverts  and  entirely  yellow  under  surface. 

The  female  is  exactly  like  the  male  in  colour,  and  measures  : — Total  length  3*6  inches,  culmen  0*35, 
wing  1*8,  tail  1*45,  tarsus  0*65. 

[I  first  met  with  this  little  Flycatcher  at  4000  feet,  on  my  first  expedition  to  Ivina  Balu,  when  I 
procured  a  single  specimen.  At  8000  feet,  where  I  fell  in  with  it  again  during  my  second  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  it  was  much  more  plentiful.  It  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  hovering  below  the  leaves  of  the  big 
trees  and  suddenly  flying  up  and  snatching  an  insect.  It  is  most  often  met  with  in  the  thick  bamboo 
undergrowth.] 

72.  Stoparola  cerviniventris,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  blue  as  far  as  the  upper  tail-coverts  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  brighter 
blue,  inclining  to  cobalt  ;  median  and  greater  coverts  blackish,  edged  with  dull  cobalt  ;  bastard-wing 
black,  with  a  slight  blue  edging  ;  primary- coverts  and  quills  black,  edged  with  bright  blue,  clearer  and 
paler  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  inner  secondaries  ;  upper  tail-coverts  black  ;  tail-feathers  black,  edged  with 
blue,  all  but  the  two  centre  feathers  with  broad  white  bases  ;  crown  of  head  like  the  back,  with  a  black 
band  across  the  forehead,  this  succeeded  by  a  band  of  silvery  cobalt,  extending  backwards  above  the  eye  ; 
eyelid,  and  feathers  above  and  round  the  eye,  black  ;  ear-coverts  and  cheeks  deep  blue,  the  latter  black 
anteriorly,  as  well  as  the  chin  ;  throat  and  under  surface  of  body  blue,  the  lower  breast  washed  with  hoary 
whitish  edges  ;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  light  fawn-buff,  increasing  in  depth  of  colour  on  the 
latter  ,  sides  of  body  and  flanks  ashy  blue,  the  lower  flanks  pale  fawn-colour  ;  thighs  blue,  with  whitish 
margins  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  pale  fawn-buff,  the  edge  of  the  wing  blue  ;  quills  below 
dusky,  ashy  whitish  on  the  inner  edge. 
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Of  the  same  group  as  Stoparola  indigo  of  Java  and  S.  ruficrissa  of  Sumatra,  but  distinguished  from 
both  by  the  rufescent  abdomen. 

The  female  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  male  in  colour.  Total  length  5'4  inches,  culmen  05, 
■wing  3'05,  tail  2'15,  tarsus  065.  This  species  is  extremely  close  to  S.  ru/icrissa,  but  is  lighter  and  more 
verditer-blue,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  paler  fawn-colour. 

Compared  with  S.  indigo,  the  male  of  S.  cerviniventris  is  distinguished  by  its  much  darker  blue 
colour,  both  above  and  below,  especially  on  the  throat,  and  by  the  buff  colour  of  the  abdomen,  which  is 
perfectly  constant  throughout  the  series.  The  females  differ  even  more  than  the  males,  that  of  S.  indigo 
being  of  a  very  much  lighter  blue,  inclining  to  greyish  cobalt,  while  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
abdomen  between  the  two  species  is  maintained  quite  as  strongly  as  in  the  males. 

The  dimensions  of  the  type  specimen  are  as  follows  : — Total  length  5’7  inches,  culmen  05,  wing  3, 
tail  205,  tarsus  065. 

[Only  one  specimen  was  collected  during  the  first  expedition  at  about  3000  feet,  and  the  species  is 
decidedly  rare  at  this  elevation.  On  ascending  the  mountain  a  second  time  1  found  it  more  plentiful  at  a 
higher  elevation,  between  5000  and  8000  feet.  It  frequents  the  real  forest,  and  does  not  come  into  the 
open.  Iris,  bill,  and  feet  black.] 

73.  Stoparola  thalassinoides  (Cab.). 

[Apparently  very  rare  everywhere,  as  I  only  found  it  on  the  lower  parts  of  Kina  Balu,  nowhere 
above  1000  feet.] 

74.  SlPHIA  ELEGANS  (T.). 

[A  female  was  procured  on  Kina  Balu  at  3000  feet.  It  was  decidedly  an  uncommon  bird  at 
Benkoka.] 

75.  SlPHIA  BANYUMAS  (Horsf.). 

[Common  enough  all  over  the  lowlands,  but  I  never  met  with  it  on  Kina  Balu.] 

Family  Turdid^l 

76.  Loccjstella  ochotensis  (Midd.). 

[This  bird  was  obtained  for  me  by  one  of  my  collectors  close  to  my  camp  at  1000  feet  elevation.  It 
was  probably  on  its  way  north  at  the  time.] 

77.  Phylloscopus  xanthodryas,  Swinh. 

a.  $  ad.  Kina  Balu,  March  15,  1887. 

[Obtained  at  about  1000  feet.] 

78.  Acrocephalus  orientalis  (T.  &  S.). 

[Evidently  a  migrant.  Inside  of  mouth  bright  orange  ;  legs  slaty  blue.] 

79.  Cettia  oreophila,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dark  olive-brown,  the  wing-coverts  like  the  back,  the  greater 
coverts  and  quills  a  trifle  more  russet-brown  ;  tail-feathers  hrown,  externally  lighter  brown,  like  the 
back  ;  crown  of  head  like  the  back  ;  lores  dusky,  surmounted  by  a  narrow  eyebrow  of  yellowish  buff ; 
eyelid  yellowish  buff ;  sides  of  face  and  ear-coverts  dark  olive-brown,  washed  with  ashy  ;  cheeks  and 
under  surface  of  body  pale  ashy  grey,  the  fore  neck  and  sides  of  chest  washed  with  brown  ;  abdomen  a 
little  whiter  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  ochreous  olive-brown,  with  silky-white  bases  to  some  of  the  flank- 
feathers  ;  thighs  more  reddish  brown ;  under  tail-coverts  like  the  flanks ;  under  wing-coverts  and 
axillaries  white,  with  a  tinge  of  olive-yellow  along  the  bend  of  the  wing  ;  quills  below  dusky,  ashy 
whitish  along  the  inner  edge :  11  upper  mandible  dark  brown,  the  lower  one  yellow  at  base  ;  legs  pale 
brown  ;  iris  dark  brown  ”  [J.  W.).  Total  length  4-8  inches,  culmen  05,  wing  2,05,  tail  2’2,  tarsus  095. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  with  the  grey  of  the  throat  very  strongly  mottled  and  over¬ 
spreading  the  entire  breast.  Total  length  4'8  inches,  culmen  055,  wing  1*9,  tail  2,  tarsus  09. 
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This  species  resembles  Cettia  fortlpes  of  the  Himalayas,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  ashy-grey 
throat  and  breast.  These  birds  are  placed  in  the  genus  Cetlia  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  but  they  seem  to  me  to 
belong  to  at  least  a  distinct  subgenus,  and,  but  for  the  weight  of  bis  authority,  I  should  have  preferred  to 
call  this  new  species  Horornis  oreophila. 

[It  was  only  when  I  reached  the  higher  slopes  of  Kina  Balu  that  I  met  with  this  Warbler,  which 
occurs  between  7000  and  12,000  feet.  It  is  always  found  frequenting  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  it  has 
a  feeble  song.] 

80.  Geocichla  aurata,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

G.  similis  G.  citrince,  sed  saturatius  aurantiaca  et  abdomine  subcaudalibusque  albis  distinct^  flavido 
lavatis  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  8'3  poll.,  culmin.  0-85,  ala;  4'45,  caudse  2’9,  tarsi  1'4. 

The  adult  female  is  exactly  like  the  male.  Total  length  8  inches,  culmen  0'8,  wing  4'4,  tail  2*75, 
tarsus  1‘35. 

The  young  bird  is  duller  blue-grey,  the  head  and  mantle  mottled  with  orange-yellow  centres  to  the 
feathers,  and  the  wing-coverts  with  large  yellowish-buff  spots  at  their  ends  ;  the  lores  and  sides  of  the 
face  are  orange-buff,  with  a  black  line  from  the  eye  down  to  the  hinder  cheeks,  and  a  black  patch  on  the 
hinder  ear-coverts  ;  under  surface  of  body  bright  orange,  the  throat  white,  encircled  by  a  black  line  on 
fore  neck,  the  breast-feathers  mottled  with  blackish  ends  ;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  with 
scarcely  any  yellow  tinge.  The  bill  entirely  black,  without  the  pale  base  of  G.  citrinci. 

In  the  depth  of  the  orange-colour  on  the  head  and  sides  of  face  this  species  almost  equals  G.  rubecula 
of  Java,  but  is  not  so  intensely  coloured  on  the  body.  It  is  more  richly  coloured  than  the  ordinary 
G.  citrina,  but  has  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white  washed  with  yellow. 

[Bill  black  ;  legs  dirty  pinkish  white  ;  iris  black.  It  was  only  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  mountain  on  my  second  expedition  that  I  fell  in  with  this  Thrush,  which  I  obtained  at  about  3000  feet 
elevation.  The  young  were  fully  fledged  by  the  beginning  of  May.] 

81.  Merula  seebohmi,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above,  including  the  wings  and  tail,  black  ;  head,  entire  sides  of  face, 
ear-coverts,  cheeks,  throat,  and  chest  black,  the  latter  rather  more  sooty  black  ;  abdomen,  breast,  and 
sides  of  body  rich  chestnut,  the  lower  abdomen  white  ;  flanks,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  black,  the 
latter  with  white  centres  to  the  feathers,  tinged  with  tawny  buff ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries 
blackish,  the  latter  fringed  with  whitish  at  the  ends  ;  quills  below  blackish,  a  little  more  ashy  along  the 
inner  edge.  Total  length  9'6  inches,  culmen  095,  wing  5'2,  tail  4'2,  tarsus  l-45. 

Female  (not  quite  adult).  Browner  than  the  male,  and  having  the  chestnut  underparts  rather  duller. 
Some  pale  centres  to  the  wing-coverts  make  it  appear  that  the  specimen  is  not  quite  full-plumaged,  and 
the  primaries  have  ashy  margins.  Total  length  9-5  inches,  culmen  095,  wing  4'7,  tail  4,  tarsus  1*35. 

The  typical  female  had  a  few  remains  of  buff,  centres  to  the  wing-coverts,  and  was  described  by  me 
as  “  immature,”  but  it  is  practically  adult.  The  fully  adult  female  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  male  and  is  only  a  trifle  browner.  Wing  4  inches.  More  than  one  specimen  has  the  abdomen 
mottled  with  black  feathers  edged  with  buff ;  but  these  markings  are  unaccompanied  by  other  signs  of 
nonage. 

The  young  bird  has  a  dusky  bill  and  is  more  dingy  black  than  the  adults,  with  deep  buff  streaks 
down  the  back  and  on  the  wing-coverts,  taking  the  form  of  small  spots  at  the  end  of  the  greater  series  ; 
sides  of  face  and  ear-coverts  dusky  blackish,  mottled  on  the  cheeks  with  rufous  ;  a  broad  blackish  malar 
streak  ;  throat  uniform  rufous  buff ;  rest  of  under  surface  deep  rufous,  whiter  on  the  abdomen,  the  fore 
neck  mottled  with  black-spotted  feathers,  the  sides  of  the  neck  uniform  black  ;  the  black  spots  less 
distinct  on  the  breast  ;  under  tail-coverts  as  in  the  adult  female. 

[Iris  black  ;  bill  and  feet  and  ring  round  the  eye  king’s  yellow.  This  Blackbird  was  at  once 
recognized  by  me  as  new  directly  I  saw  it,  for  I  had  already  met  with  M.  javanica  in  the  highlands  of 
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Java.  It  was  tlie  very  first  bird  to  greet  me  when  I  reached  the  height  of  8000  feet,  and  while  I  was 
preparing  my  camp  one  came  and  settled  close  to  me.  In  my  anxiety  to  shoot  it  I  got  away  to  a  little 
distance  and  fired  somewhat  over  it,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  specimen  too  much.  I  missed  it,  however, 
altogether,  but  instead  of  flying  away  it  perched  in  a  tree  above  me,  when  I  easily  secured  it.  It  fell 
into  the  mossy  and  tangled  undergrowth,  and  gave  me  a  long  hunt  before  I  picked  it  up.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  how  different  it  was  in  appearance  from  its  Javan  representative,  and  I  afterwards  gave 
great  attention  to  the  procuring  of  further  specimens.  Altogether  I  met  with  several  pairs,  and  obtained 
a  full-fledged  nestling  on  the  18th  of  February.  I  never  observed  this  Blackbird  below  8000  feet  ;  but 
it  was  seen  as  high  as  12,000  feet,  and  was  most  plentiful  at  about  9000  feet.  I  never  heard  it  sing  or 
utter  any  particular  cry  ;  but  the  Javan  Blackbird  has  very  much  the  habits  of  its  English  cousin,  even 
to  the  chattering  note  with  which  it  takes  flight.] 

82.  Merula  obscura  (Gm.). 

[This  bird  was  plentiful  round  Kina  Balu  up  to  8000  feet,  going  in  flocks,  like  Redwings.  The 
note  is  also  somewhat  like  that  of  the  latter  bird.  It  passes  through  Labuan  every  year  in  considerable 
numbers  during  the  north-west  monsoon.] 

8.3.  Erithacus  cyaneus  (Pall.). 

[Shot  on  the  lower  hills  of  Kina  Balu  at  about  1000  feet  during  my  first  ascent.  It  was  collected 
near  one  of  the  Dusun  villages,  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  habits.] 

84.  Moxticola  solitaria  (P.  L.  S.  Mull.). 

[Apparently  a  regular  winter  migrant  through  Labuan.] 

85.  MYiorHONEUS  borneensis,  Sclater. 

[Frequenting  the  borders  of  rocky  streams,  where  it  may  be  noticed  most  often  in  the  early  morning, 
hopping  about  on  the  large  rocks,  but  disappearing  at  the  least  alarm  into  the  thick  forest.  Met  with 
sparingly  from  2000  to  9000  feet  on  Kina  Balu.  This  bird  has  a  pleasant  whistling  note,  which  it  utters 
when  perched  on  the  lower  boughs  of  high  trees.  I  saw  a  nest  of  this  species  which  was  placed  in  a 
crevice  in  some  high  and  precipitous  rocks  over  a  small  river,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  spot. 
The  nest,  I  believe,  contained  young,  judging  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the  old  bird  ;  this  was  on  the 
23rd  April,  1888. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  feet  and  bill  black.] 

86.  Trichixus  pyrrhopygus,  Less. 

[Bill  black  ;  iris  black  ;  feet  flesh-colour  in  the  adult  male. 

Only  met  with  in  this  locality,  Avhere  it  frequented  the  lower  growth  in  the  true  forest.] 

87.  Copsychus  amcenus  (Horsf.j. 

[This  is  one  of  those  species  that  frequent  the  haunts  of  man.  I  have  never  seen  this  bird  far  from 
the  native  campongs  ;  in  the  early  mornings  it  may  often  be  seen  sitting  on  the  tops  of  houses  singing 
and  being  answered  by  some  rival  near  at  hand  ;  the  note  is  pleasing,  and  the  bird  is  honoured  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Straits  Nightingale.'”  During  the  heat  of  the  day  it  frequents  the  thick  fruit-trees  and 
more  shady  spots  ;  it  often  settles  on  the  ground,  when  it  raises  the  tail  perpendicularly,  in  fact  over  the 
back. 

Native  name  “  Kalageau.” 

Is  met  with  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  1000  feet.  In  the  beginning  of  May  I  found  the  eggs.  They  are  three 
or  four  in  number,  of  a  pale  blue,  thickly  blotched  all  over  with  reddish  brown,  especially  at  the  larger 
end,  where  the  blue  under  surface  is  entirely  covered.  Axis  0*95  inch,  diam.  0’65. 

The  nest  is  composed  entirely  of  fine  roots,  and  hidden  away  amongst  the  overhanging  roots  of  some 
tree,  or  in  the  branches.  I  once  saw  a  nest  within  a  few  yards  of  a  native's  house.] 
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88.  Cittocincla  stricklandi  (Motley  &  Dillw.) . 

[One  of  the  commonest  forest-species,  where  it  may  be  met  with  frequenting  the  lower  growth  and 
branches  of  the  high  trees.  Bill  and  eye  black,  feet  brown. 

Native  name  “  Pleata  sungei,”  i.  e.  “  River  Lamp,”  no  doubt  from  the  yellow  breast  of  the  bird.] 

Family  Pycnonotida:. 

89.  tEgithixa  viridissima  (Bp.). 

[This  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  from  Labuan  by  Governor  Ussher.  It  is  everywhere  a  scarce 
bird.] 

90.  iEGITHINA  VIRIDIS  (Bp.). 

[Very  plentiful  in  Labuan,  where  it  breeds.  The  egg  procured  by  me  differs  slightly  from  that 
described  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  ground-colour  is  creamy  white,  and  the  spots  are  nearly  absent  on  the 
body  of  the  egg,  but  collect  in  a  zone  round  the  larger  end.] 

91.  Chloropsis  zosterops,  Via. 

[A  common  bird  in  Northern  Borneo.] 

92.  Chloropsis  cyanopogon  (T.). 

93.  Chloropsis  kihabaluensis,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  bright  grass-green  :  lesser  wine-coverts  bright  cobalt-blue,  forming 
a  shoulder-patch  ;  median  and  greater  coverts  externally  green  like  the  back,  blue  in  the  centre  of  the 
leather  ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  bright  blue,  dusky  blackish  on  the  inner  web  ;  quills  black, 
externally  bright  blue,  the  secondaries  duller  blue  on  the  outer  web,  which  is  green  like  the  back,  the 
inner  secondaries  entirely  green  ;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  back ;  tail-feathers  dull  blue,  more  or 
less  distinctly  edged  with  green  ;  crown  of  head  more  yellow  than  the  back,  becoming  slightly  greener 
towards  the  nape,  which  is  like  the  back  :  base  of  forehead  bright  yellow,  extending  backwards 
in  a  short  streak  above  the  eye  ;  lores  and  feathers  below  the  eye  black,  extending  downwards  in  a 
well-defined  line,  and  embracing  the  anterior  half  of  the  ear-coverts  and  cheeks  ;  throat  also  black, 
this  large  patch  being  succeeded  by  yellow,  which  skirts  the  black  from  the  eye  across  the  sides  of 
the  face  and  joins  on  the  fore  neck  ;  hinder  ear-coverts  and  hinder  cheeks  washed  with  green  ;  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  cheeks  a  small  streak  of  purplish  blue  ;  under  surface  of  the  body  from  the  chest 
downwards  lighter  and  more  emerald-green,  washed  with  yellow  ;  the  sides  of  body,  flanks,  thighs, 
and  under  tail-coverts  greener  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  pale  bluish  green,  the  edge  of  the  wing 
brighter  blue  ;  quills  below  blackish,  ashy  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  7  inches,  culinen  075, 
wing  3-65,  tail  2-65,  tarsus  O' 75. 

Compared  with  five  specimens  of  C.  viridimicha,  this  new  species  is  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  its 
yellow  instead  of  emerald-green  under  surface.  The  blue  on  the  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  is  of 
a  different  shade,  being  light  cobalt  instead  of  purplish  blue. 

Adult  female.  General  colour  above  green  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  glossy  cobalt-blue,  forming  a  shoulder- 
patch  ;  median  coverts  green  ;  greater  coverts  also  green,  with  lighter  olive-green  edges  ;  bastard- 
wing  and  primary-coverts  blue  ;  quills  black,  externally  cobalt-blue,  the  secondaries  green  on  their  outer 
edges,  the  inner  ones  entirely  green  like  the  back  ;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  back  ;  tail-feathers  dull 
blue,  with  a  greenish  margin  to  most  of  them  ;  crown  of  head  emerald-green,  a  little  duller  towards  the 
nape  ;  forehead  rather  brighter  emerald-green  ;  lores,  eyelid,  feathers  below  the  eye,  fore  part  of  cheeks, 
and  throat  black  ;  ear-coverts  and  hinder  cheeks  bright  emerald-green,  skirting  the  black  throat  and 
forming  a  green  collar  on  the  lower  throat  ;  remainder  of  under  surface  from  the  fore  neck  down¬ 
wards  light  greenish  yellow  ;  the  sides  of  body  and  flanks  more  of  a  grass-green  ;  thighs  and  under 
tail-coverts  light  grass-green  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  light  bluish  green,  the  edge  of  the  wing 
(due  ;  quills  below  dusky  blackish,  the  inner  edge  ashy  grey.  Total  length  7  inches,  cuhnen  0'7,  wing 
3'45,  tail  2-6,  tarsus  0'75. 
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The  extent  of  the  blue  moustache  of  the  male  varies  greatly,  being  in  some  large  and  broad  and  in 
others  absent  altogether  ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  light  blue. 

A  young  male  is  very  like  the  old  female,  but  is  paler  green,  and  with  the  emerald-green  collar 
round  the  black  throat  less  distinct.  The  lores  and  a  patch  near  the  base  of  the  cheeks  are  black,  but  the 
malar  line  and  the  rest  of  the  cheeks  are  emerald-green,  like  the  sides  of  the  face.  This  bird  wras  shot 
on  the  10th  of  May.  Another  immature  male,  procured  on  the  24tli  of  February,  has  the  face  black,  like 
the  old  male,  a  good  deal  of  yellow  on  the  forehead,  and  the  emerald-green  collar  has  a  good  many  yellow 
feathers  intermixed,  showing  an  approach  to  the  mature  plumage  of  the  male. 

The  young  female  is  like  the  old  female,  but  has  the  black  on  the  throat  more  restricted,  and  has  no 
bright  shoulder-patch.  The  black  is  confined  to  the  lores  and  feathers  below  the  eye,  and  does  not  extend 
across  the  fore  part  of  the  cheeks,  which  are  green,  like  the  ear-coverts. 

[Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  scaly  green.  Met  with  on  my  first  expedition,  frequenting  the 
higher  branches  of  the  jungle-trees  at  altitudes  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  My  efforts  to  find  this  bird  in 
1888  were  for  months  unsuccessful,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  have  to  descend  the  mountain  with- 
out  procuring  any  more  specimens.  I  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  some,  as  I  wished  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  birds  to  which  Dr.  Sharpe  had  given  separate  names  were  but  sexes  of  one  and  the  same  species. 
I  therefore  organized  a  special  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  series  of  specimens,  and  at  about 
1800  feet  I  found  the  species  fairly  plentiful,  and  procured  the  young  birds  which  Dr.  Sharpe  admits  to 
have  convinced  him  of  the  correctness  of  my  original  determinations.] 

94.  Hemixus  connectens,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  earthy  brown,  slightly  washed  with  olive  on  the  lower  hack  and 
rump,  which  are  very  full-feathered  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  brown,  like  the  back  ;  median  and  greater 
coverts  olive-yellow  ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  darker  brown,  slightly  washed  with  olive  ; 
quills  dark  brown,  externally  washed  with  olive-vellow,  more  broadly  on  the  secondaries,  the  inner  ones 
being  entirely  of  the  latter  colour  ;  upper  tail-coverts  olive-yellow  ;  tail-feathers  olive-yellow,  browner  on 
the  inner  web  ;  crown  of  head  crested,  brown  like  the  back,  the  feathers  lanceolate  and  with  ashy  tips  ; 
lores,  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  and  cheeks  brown  ;  throat  white  ;  lower  throat  and  fore  neck  ashy  brown, 
extending  over  the  upper  breast  ;  lower  breast  and  abdomen  white  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  ashy  brown, 
the  latter  slightly'  washed  with  olive-yellow  ;  thighs  ashy  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  clear  yellow  ;  under 
wing-coverts  and  axillaries  white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  ;  quills  below  dusky  blackish,  ashy  white  along  the 
inner  edge,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Total  length  7-5  inches,  culmen  085,  wing  3' 75,  tail  3*1,  tarsus  (V65. 

A  very  distinct  species,  recalling  the  general  appearance  of  H.  cinereus,  but  having  the  olive-yellow 
tail  and  wings  of  the  IT.  flavala  section  of  the  genus.  It  is  in  fact  intermediate  between  the  two 
sections  noticed  in  the  ‘  Catalogue  of  Birds  ’  (vol.  vi.  pp.  48,  49). 

The  female  is  like  the  male.  Total  length  7  inches,  culmen  08,  wing  3'5,  tail  2*85,  tarsus  06. 
The  plumage  of  the  upper  surface  gets  worn  to  a  very  pale  brown,  and  some  of  the  specimens  procured 
in  February  are  changing  to  a  dark  ashy  brown. 

[Iris  brown  ;  feet  and  bill  black.  Found  during  the  first  expedition  from  3000  to  5000  feet.  In  1888 
it  was  met  with  again  at  the  same  level  as  the  CJdoropsis.  These  birds  were  in  small  companies,  apparently 
family  parties,  after  the  nesting-season,  and  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  immature  plumage.  Like 
Criniger  rujierissits,  this  Bulbul  has  a  peculiar  appearance  at  a  distance.  It  sits  with  its  fluffy  throat- 
feathers  puffed  out,  so  much  so  that  my  men  often  thought  the  bird  had  a  piece  of  wool  in  its  bill  for 
nesting-purposes,  and  spared  the  bird  in  the  hopes  of  finding  its  nest.] 

95.  HeMIXUS  MALACCENSIS  (Blyth). 

[Legs  and  bill  dark  brown  ;  iris  dark  reddish  brown.] 

96.  Micropus  melanoleucus  (Eyton). 

[Iris,  bill,  and  feet  black.] 
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97.  Micropus  melanocephalus  (Gm.). 

98.  Criniger  ph^ocephalus  (Hartl.). 

99.  Criniger  ruficrissus,  Sharpe. 

[Bill  black,  lower  mandible  bluish  white  ;  feet  pinkish  brown  ;  iris  light  brown.  On  Ivina  Balu,  to 
which  mountain  this  species  appears  to  be  confined,  it  is  only  found  in  the  lower  valleys  at  about  3000 
feet,  among  the  tropical  forest-growth.  It  is  generally  seen  searching  about  high  up  in  the  trees,  and 
has  a  loud  disagreeable  note,  but  at  times  whistles  prettily.] 

100.  Tricholestes  criniger  (Blyth). 

101.  Trachycomus  ochrocephalus  (Gm.). 

[This  bird  ascends  Kina  Balu  to  about  1000  feet.] 

102.  Pycnonotus  analis  (Horsf.). 

[One  of  the  commoner  birds  of  the  Malayan  region.  It  ascends  Kina  Balu  only  to  about  1000  feet. 
These  Bulbuls  are  seen  in  Labuan  towards  evening  in  swarms  going  through  the  mango-trees,  where  they 
roost  in  large  flocks  ;  at  this  time  they  are  very  noisy.  They  are  common  enough  also  on  Kina  Balu  at 
a  low  elevation,  and  I  have  known  a  Dusun  boy  to  go  out  of  an  evening  and  catch  three  or  four  with  his 
u  gutta  ”  stick.  It  nests  on  the  mountain. 

The  eggs  are  of  the  usual  Bulbul  type,  with  the  ground-colour  pinkish  white,  thickly  mottled  with  red 
spots  and  underlying  grey  markings.  The  shape  varies  a  good  deal.  Axis  O83-P0  inch,  diam.  065-07.] 

103.  Pycnonotus  simples,  Less. 

[Ascends  Kina  Balu  up  to  about  1000  or  1500  feet.  I  also  shot  one  in  Malacca,  which  had  a  white 
iris,  like  the  specimen  figured  by  Dr.  Sharpe  in  the  ‘  Catalogue  of  Birds/] 

104.  Eubigula  montis,  Sharpe. 

[Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black.  Only  met  with  on  Kina  Balu  at  3000  feet,  frequenting  the 
rough  growth  which  springs  up  on  the  old  rice-fields.  It  is  decidedly  scarce.] 

Oreoctistes  *,  gen.  n. 

Genus  simile  generi  “  Kelaartia  dicto,  sed  rostro  breviore  et  crassiore,  cauda  magis  roundata,  et 
fasciis  auricularibus  absentibus  distinguendum. 

The  type  is 

105.  Oreoctistes  leucops,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dull  olive-greenish,  the  feathers  dusky  in  the  centre,  with  olive 
margins ;  wing-coverts  like  the  back;  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and  quills  dusky  brown,  edged 
with  rather  lighter  olive-yellow,  particularly  the  primaries,  the  inner  secondaries  resembling  the  wing- 
coverts  ;  tail-feathers  blackish,  externally  olive-yellowish,  the  ends  narrowly  fringed  with  whity  brown  ; 
crown  of  head  dusky,  the  feathers  edged  with  dark  ashy,  producing  a  scaled  appearance,  many  of  them,  on 
the  nape  especially,  washed  with  olive-yellowish  ;  centre  of  forehead  like  the  head  ;  lores,  eyebrow,  feathers 
round  eye,  sides  of  face,  cheeks,  and  throat  white,  the  hinder  ear-coverts  and  hinder  part  of  eyebrow  light 
earthy  brown  ;  lower  throat,  fore  neck,  and  chest  light  ashy  brown,  some  of  the  feathers  edged  with  pale 
olive-yellow,  the  sides  darker  brown  ;  breast  and  abdomen  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  ;  sides  of 
body,  flanks,  and  thighs  dark  brown,  with  an  olive  tinge  ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow  ; 
under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  white  tinged  with  yellow  ;  edge  of  wing  bright  yellow  ;  quills  below 
dusky,  ashy  fulvous  along  the  inner  edge  :  “  bill,  feet,  and  iris  black  ”  (/.  IF.) .  Total  length  7'3  inches, 
culmen  0-55,  wing  3-45,  tail  3’45,  tarsus  085. 

Adidt  female.  Exactly  like  the  male,  but  the  ashy  colour  on  the  chest  not  quite  so  sharply  empha¬ 
sized.  Total  length  7*5  inches,  culmen  0-6,  wing  3'3,  tail  3*4,  tarsus  075. 

*'  opos,  mons  ;  KTiarr]s,  colonus. 
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The  genus  is  close  to  Kelaartia  of  Ceylon,  but  has  no  auricular  tufts,  a  more  rounded  tail,  and  a  very 
peculiar  short  bill. 

[Iris,  bill,  and  feet  black.  It  was  only  met  with  at  a  great  altitude  on  Kina  Balu,  and  is  apparently 
very  local.  I  found  it  between  7000  and  8000  feet,  and  it  was  mostly  seen  near  the  latter  elevation.  It 
frequented  the  scrub  in  parties  of  two  and  three.] 

106.  Irena  crinigera,  Sharpe. 

[Found  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  1000  feet.] 

Family  Henicurida:. 

107.  Henicurus  borneensis,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

.  Similis  II.  sinensi  ;  plaga  frontali  alba,  rotundata  ;  rectricibus  apicaliter  maculatis,  sicut  in 
H.  leschenaulti  notatis ;  supracaudalibus  et  subcaudalibus  cervino  lavatis.  Long.  tot.  9’5  poll. 
Angl.,  culm.  0*9,  ahe  4*0,  caudaa  -4*95,  tars.  1*2. 

?  mari  similis.  Long.  tot.  8*8  poll.  Angl.,  culm.  0*9,  alee  4*0,  caudse  4*5,  tars.  1*1. 

[Frequents  the  rocky  beds  of  the  mountain-torrents,  seeming  to  prefer  the  deep  gorges,  where  little 
or  no  sunlight  enters.  This  species  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain,  being  very  shy,  and  flying  out  of  shot,  or 
more  often  out  of  sight,  into  the  forests  which  border  the  streams.  The  note  is  a  pleasant  whistle,  which  is 
always  uttered  when  the  bird  is  alarmed,  before  taking  flight.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  flying  after  each 
other  up  these  dark  gorges,  and  the  tail  seems  more  like  a  streamer,  waving  up  and  down  with  every 
motion  of  the  bird.  It  is  fairly  plentiful  on  some  of  the  many  streams  which  come  down  from  Kina  Balu, 
from  1000  to  3000  or  4000  feet ;  but  on  others,  which  were  apparently  too  broad  and  open,  I  did  not 
notice  the  bird. 

Eye  and  bill  black  ;  legs  and  claws  white.] 

108.  Hydrocichla  frontalis,  Blyth. 

[This  species  is  apparently  a  lowland  representative  of  the  last,  agreeing  in  habits  ;  but  those  I  shot 
frequented  a  deep  muddy  ditch  in  the  tideway  of  a  river  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  were  very  wary, 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  work  to  bring  them  to  bag. 

Eye  and  bill  black  ;  legs  and  claws  white.] 

Family  Timeliid.e. 

109.  Burnesia  superciliaris  (Salvad.). 

[Iris  light  hazel  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  light  yellow  in  adult  male.  In  the  young  the  bill  and  feet  are 
light  yellow  and  the  iris  light  brown. 

Met  with  in  the  lalang  plains  and  other  open  places.  This  little  bird  makes  a  very  audible  snipping 
noise  with  its  wings  when  making  its  short  flights  from  one  bush  to  another.  The  nest  is  a  round 
structure,  placed  well  off  the  ground  amongst  the  stems  of  coarse  grass  or  ferns  ;  it  is  composed  of 
grasses,  lined  with  the  same  material,  and  entered  from  a  hole  in  the  side.  Eggs  three,  of  bright  terra¬ 
cotta  red,  slightly  deeper  at  the  larger  end  ;  laid  about  the  middle  of  May.  Axis  0*6  inch,  diam.  0'45.] 

110.  Orthotomus  ruficeps  (Less.). 

[One  of  the  omen-birds  (or  angl )  of  the  Teutongs.  Only  procured  on  my  first  ascent  of  the  mountain 
at  a  height  of  1000  feet.] 

111.  Orthotomus  cineraceus,  Blyth. 

[These  two  species  of  Tailor-birds  are  similar  in  their  habits,  affecting  the  same  localities,  and  often 
found  in  company.  They  frequent  the  more  open  places  near  the  edges  of  the  forest,  where  they  hunt 
the  low  growth  for  their  insect  food.  I  met  with  both  species  up  to  1000  feet  on  Kina  Balu. 

Native  name  “  Chuk  bodo.”] 
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112.  Phyllergates  ciuereicollis,  sp.  n. ;  Sharpe. 

P.  similis  P.  cucullato,  sed  collo  postico  et  colli  lateribus  clare  cinereis  distinguendus.  Long.  tot. 

4*4,  culmin.  0*65,  alae  1*85,  caudse  1*85,  tarsi  0*8. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  olive-green  from  the  mantle  to  the  upper  tail-coverts  ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  like  the  back  ;  median  and  greater  coverts,  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  quills,  and  tail-feathers 
dusky  brown,  with  olive-green  margins  ;  crown  of  head  orange-rufous  to  the  occiput  ;  the  nape  washed 
with  olive-green  ;  hind  neck  clear  ashy  grey,  like  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  forming  a  broad  collar  ;  lores 
blackish,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  superciliary  line,  which  becomes  bright  yellow  above  the  eye  and  white 
again  above  the  ear-coverts  ;  sides  of  face  and  ear-coverts  dark  ashy  grey  ;  cheeks  and  throat,  fore  neck, 
and  chest  ashy  white,  becoming  purer  white  on  the  breast ;  sides  of  throat  and  breast  ashy  grey ; 
abdomen,  entire  sides  of  body,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow  ;  thighs  yellow,  with  dusky 
bases  :  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  yellow ;  quills  beneath  dusky,  white  along  the  inner  edge. 
Total  length  4*4  inches,  culmen  0*65,  wing  1*85,  tail  1*85,  tarsus  0*8. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male.  Total  length  4  inches,  culmen  0*6,  wing  1*7,  tail  1*6,  tarsus  0*7. 

[I  met  with  one  specimen  of  this  species  during  my  first  expedition  in  1887  in  a  bamboo-jungle  at 
4000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  but  it  was  so  much  destroyed  by  shot  as  to  be  useless  for  identification.  During 
the  next  expedition  it  was  found  more  plentifully  in  the  stretch  of  old  forest  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  it  frequented  the  low  growth  and  large  jungle-plants  near  the  ground. 

Bill  and  eye  black ;  legs  light  brown,  paler  at  the  back.] 

113.  Cyanoderma  bicolor  (Blyth). 

[Fairly  common  in  the  low  growth  in  swampy  jungle  and  in  old  forest.] 

114.  Staphidia  everetti,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  dull  ashy  grey,  with  white  shaft-streaks  to  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  ; 
lesser  and  median  coverts  brown;  greater  coverts  dusky,  externally  brown;  bastard-wing,  primary- 
coverts,  and  quills  dusky  blackish,  edged  with  brown,  the  inner  secondaries  entirely  brown,  with  whitish 
shaft-lines  ;  upper  tail-coverts  brown,  with  ashy  margins ;  tail-featliers  blackish,  edged  with  brown,  the 
four  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white,  increasing  greatly  towards  the  outer  one  ;  crown  of  head  and  hind 
neck  dull  rufous  ;  lores  and  eyelid  white  ;  ear-coverts  rufous,  like  the  crown ;  cheeks,  throat,  and  under 
surface  of  body  white  ;  sides  of  neck  ashy  grey,  like  the  back  ;  a  few  brown  streaks  on  the  cheeks  and  on 
the  malar  line  ;  thighs  ashy  grey  ;  under  tail-coverts,  under  wing-coverts,  and  axillaries  white  ;  quills 
below  blackish,  whitish  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5*2  inches,  culmen  0*45,  wing  2*5,  tail  2*3, 
tarsus  0*65. 

Adult  female.  Similar  in  plumage  to  the  male.  Total  length  5  inches,  culmen  04,  wing  5,  tail  2*2, 
tarsus  0*65. 

Resembles  Staphidia  castaneiceps,  but  differs  in  its  entirely  rufous  crown  and  nape,  the  ashy  margins 
to  the  frontal  feathers  of  S.  castaneiceps  not  being  visible  in  S.  everetti. 

[Fairly  common  in  the  old  forest  between  3000  and  4000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  where  they  pass  from 
one  tree  to  another  in  small  twittering  flocks  of  from  six  to  nearly  a  dozen  individuals.  The  crest  is 
often  raised  and  the  throat  puffed  out.  This  Staphidia  builds  its  nest  in  small  holes  in  the  river-banks 
and  in  other  suitable  spots  in  the  forest  ;  it  is  composed  of  moss  and  lined  with  fine  roots,  and  contains 
three  eggs,  which  are  white  and  spotted  all  over,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  with  dark  reddish-brown, 
and  may  be  found  about  the  13th  March.  Axis  0*7  inch,  diam.  0*45. 

Eye  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown.] 

115.  Herpornis  brunnescexs,  Sharpe. 

[Legs  flesh-colour  ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  flesh-colour  ;  iris  dark  brown. 

I.  shot  my  first  specimen  in  a  bit  of  old  forest  near  Sandakan,  and  did  not  again  meet  with  this 
species  until  years  after,  when  I  found  it  in  small  companies  at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  on  Kina  Balu.] 
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Chlorocharis,  gen.  n. 

Genus  simile  generi  “  Cyanoderma  ”  dicto,  sed  cauda  magis  quadrata  nec  rotundata. 

The  type  is 

116.  Chlorocharis  emili^e,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  light  olive-green,  the  lesser  and  median  coverts  like  the  back  ; 
greater  coverts,  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  quills,  and  tail-feathers  dusky  blackish,  edged  with  the 
same  colour  as  the  back,  a  little  brighter  and  more  olive-yellow  on  the  primary-coverts  and  quills  ;  crown 
of  head  dusky  brown,  washed  with  olive-green  ;  the  occiput  and  nape  like  the  back  ;  base  of  forehead 
washed  with  olive-yellow  ;  lores  and  feathers  above  and  below  the  eye  black  ;  a  distinct  eyebrow  of  olive- 
yellow  ;  eyelid  black  ;  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  and  cheeks  olive-yellow,  rather  greener  posteriorly,  like 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  throat  and  under  surface  of  body  pale  olive-green,  yellower  on  the  centre  of  the 
breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  ;  sides  of  body,  flanks,  and  thighs  light  olive-green  ;  under  wing- 
coverts  and  axillaries  whitish,  edged  with  olive-yellow,  the  edge  of  the  wing  green  ;  quills  below  dusky, 
ashy  white  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5’5  inches,  culmen  0’7,  wing  2‘75,  tail  2*1,  tarsus  085. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male.  Total  length  5  inches,  culmen  07,  wing  2' 6,  tail  1  '9,  tarsus  09. 

[The  first  notice  I  find  of  this  species  is  in  Mr.  St.  John’s  book,  ‘  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,’ 
where  he  mentions,  during  his  first  expedition  to  this  mountain,  that  “  the  Ida’an  (Dusuns),  during  the 
day,  amused  themselves  in  trying  to  secure  some  small  twittering  birds,  which  looked  like  Canaries,  with 
a  green  tint  on  the  edges  of  their  wings,  but  were  unsuccessful.  They  shot  innumerable  pellets  from 
their  blowpipes,  but  did  not  secure  one.  In  fact,  they  did  not  appear  to  use  this  instrument  with  any 
skill.”  This  note  was  made  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  1888  that  the 
first  of  these  “  twittering  birds  ”  was  sent  to  this  country.  I  met  with  this  species  at  from  6000  to 
12,000  feet  on  Kina  Balu ;  it  frequents  the  low  trees  in  small  flocks,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  bird 
after  7000  feet.  I  shot  a  young  bird  on  the  12th  of  February  which  had  not  long  left  the  nest  ;  it  is 

coloured  much  the  same  as  the  adult,  but  is  less  vivid. 

Eye  hazel  ;  upper  mandible  brown,  nostrils  black,  lower  mandible  pale  yellowish  orange  ;  feet 
brown,  toes  more  yellowish,  claws  brown.] 

117.  Macronus  ptilosus,  J.  &  S. 

[This,  though  common,  is  a  really  beautiful  bird.  It  frequents  the  low  growth  in  old  forest,  in  the 

thickest  and  most  entangled  places.  Is  found  only  a  few  hundred  feet  up  on  the  spurs  of  Kina  Balu. 

It  makes  a  large  nest,  which  is  hidden  away  in  the  thick  rank  undergrowth.  The  nest  is  a  loosely  con¬ 
structed  ball  of  dead  leaves,  lined  inwardly  with  fine  roots,  and  the  entrance  is  often  somewhat  hidden 
with  fresh  green  moss  stuck  in  the  nest.  The  eggs  are  three,  and  glossy  white.  The  nest  was  taken  on 
the  17th  January.  Axis  08  inch,  diam.  6'6. 

The  native  name  is  “  Konkut  Landak  ”  (porcupine).  Konkut  is  the  native  name  of  all  Timeliine 
birds  ;  the  name  “  landak  ”  is  applicable  to  the  long  white-stemmed  feathers  which  stream  from  the  sides 
and  back. 

Bill  and  feet  black  ;  skin  round  the  eye  and  bare  space  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  dark  French  blue. 
These  bare  spaces  are  also  found  on  the  neck  of  Stachyris  maculata,  which  has  also  long  feathers  on  the 
back  ;  so  perhaps  these  genera  are  only  slightly  removed.] 

118.  Alcippe  cinerea,  Blyth. 

[Found  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  2000  feet.] 

119.  Brachypteryx  erythrogyna,  sp.  n.  *,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  Entirely  dark  indigo-blue  ;  wings  black,  externally  dark  indigo  ;  tail-feathers  black  ; 


*  f pvdpus,  ruler ;  yvrfi,  femina. 
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from  the  base  of  the  forehead  to  above  the  eye  a  half-concealed  streak  of  silky  white.  Total  length  5‘7 
inches,  culmen  0*65,  wing  2'45,  tail  2,  tarsus  1*15. 

Adult  female.  General  colour  above  indigo  or  slaty  blue,  the  scapulars  like  the  back  ;  lower  back 
mixed  with  reddish  brown  ;  rump  of  the  latter  colour,  deepening  towards  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which 
are  deep  chestnut  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  like  the  back,  with  dull  rufous  margins  ;  median  and  greater 
coverts,  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and  quills  dusky  blackish,  edged  with  deep  chestnut,  especially 
distinct  on  the  latter,  which  appear  chestnut ;  tail-feathers  deep  chestnut-brown  ;  crown  of  head  chestnut- 
brown,  more  dingy  on  the  hind  neck,  which  is  slightly  mixed  with  the  blue  of  the  back  ;  forehead,  lores, 
eyebrow,  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  cheeks,  and  under  surface  of  body  rich  chestnut ;  sides  of  body,  flanks, 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  rather  deeper  in  colour  and  more  chestnut-brown  ;  under  wing-coverts  and 
axillaries  deep  chestnut ;  quills  below  dusky,  more  ashy  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5*3  inches, 
culmen  0-6,  wing  2*4,  tail  1*9,  tarsus  1*15. 

This  species  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  male  of  B.  cruralis,  but  instead  of  having  a  distinct 
white  eyebrow,  it  has  only  a  half-concealed  white  mark  on  the  sides  of  the  crown.  The  female  is  of 
course  quite  different  from  the  hen  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 

A  young  male  in  Mr.  Whitehead  s  collection  is  of  a  duller  blue  than  the  adult  male,  and  not  only 
has  the  abdomen  washed  with  rnfous,  but  has  some  rufous  feathers  on  the  breast,  evidently  the  remains 
of  the  first  plumage,  which  must  therefore  resemble  that  of  the  adult  female. 

[Frequents  the  true  forest  from  4000  to  8000  feet,  though  very  scarce  at  the  lower  elevation,  owing 
to  the  Dusun  rat-traps,  which  have  almost  exterminated  all  the  small  mammals  and  ground-loving  birds. 
This  species,  like  the  little  Androphilus,  was  most  difficult  to  shoot  from  its  extreme  tameness,  as  it  often 
came  within  a  few  feet  of  us,  and  followed  us  for  several  yards  through  the  forest,  making  it  extremely 
hard  to  obtain  specimens  without  blowing  them  to  bits.  Eye  dark  brown  ;  feet  and  bill  black.] 

120.  Orthnocichla  whiteheadi,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  warm  chocolate-brown  ;  wing-coverts  like  the  back  ;  bastard-wing 
and  primary-coverts  blackish,  externally  edged  with  chocolate-brown  ;  quills  blackish,  the  primaries 
externally  lighter  brown  than  the  back,  the  secondaries  like  the  latter  ;  tail-feathers  blackish,  narrowly 
margined  with  brown  ;  crown  of  head  blackish  brown,  as  far  as  the  nape  ;  hind  neck  like  the  back  ;  a 
broad  eyebrow  of  tawny  buff  running  from  the  base  of  the  nostrils  to  the  sides  of  the  hind  neck  ;  sides  of 
face  tawny  buff  below  the  eye  ;  lores,  feathers  round  eye,  and  ear-coverts  blackish  brown  ;  cheeks  and 
under  surface  of  body  pure  white  ;  the  fore  neck  and  breast  mottled  with  a  few  ashy  margins  to  the 
feathers;  sides  of  body,  flanks,  and  thighs  ashy  brown,  more  decidedly  dark  ashy  on  the  sides  of  the 
breast ;  under  tail-coverts  lighter  brown  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  blackish,  edged  with  white  ; 
quills  below  blackish,  more  ashy  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  3*3  inches,  culmen  065,  wing  1*95, 
tail  0*8,  tarsus  0*8. 

Adult  female.  Similar  in  colour  to  the  male.  Total  length  3*3  inches,  culmen  0'5,  wing  1*85, 
tail  1*85,  tarsus  075. 

This  peculiar  little  bird  seems  to  be  strictly  congeneric  with  my  Orthnocichla  subulata  from  Timor, 
and  though  so  strikingly  different  in  colour,  there  are  several  points  of  characteristic  resemblance,  viz. 
the  white  under  surface,  the  pale  yellowish-white  legs,  and  the  broad  eyebrow. 

[Very  Wren-like  in  habits,  frequenting  the  undergrowth  close  to  the  ground,  through  which  it 
creeps  more  after  the  manner  of  a  mouse  than  of  a  bird.  This  little  bird  is  apparently  rare,  and  in  my 
expeditions  I  only  procured  three  specimens,  which  were  met  with  in  the  true  forest  at  elevations  of  from 
four  to  seven  thousand  feet.  Eye  black  ;  feet  and  claws  white  ;  bill  brown.] 

121.  PoMATORHINUS  BORNEENSIS,  Cab. 

[I  only  met  with  this  species  in  the  old  Dusun  rice-clearings,  at  about  1500  feet,  where  it  frequented 
the  low  growth  near  the  ground,  especially  where  broad  coarse  grasses  were  abundant.  In  these  spots  it 
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makes  a  large  nest  like  a  ball,  composed  of  coarse  grasses  and  lined  with  finer  leaves,  in  which  it  lays  two 
glossy  white  eggs,  about  the  middle  of  January,  those  found  having  been  taken  on  the  20th  of  that 
month  ;  axis  0‘95  inch,  diam.  0‘7.  Eye  pale  yellow  ;  bill  dirty  white,  except  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  where  it  is  black  ;  legs  pale  slaty  blue.] 

122.  Garrulax  schistochlamys,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  Slaty  grey  on  the  head,  mantle,  and  back  ;  lower  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  as 
wrell  as  the  scapulars  and  wings  chestnut-brown,  the  primaries  externally  paler  and  more  fulvous  brown  ; 
centre  tail-feathers  deep  chestnut-brown,  the  remainder  blackish,  externally  deep  chestnut ;  lores  and  base 
of  forehead  blackish,  extending  below  the  eye ;  ear-coverts,  cheeks,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  surface  of 
body  light  slaty  grey,  with  blackish  shaft-streaks  to  the  feathers  of  the  throat  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks, 
thighs,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  light  chestnut-brown  ;  under  wing-coverts  dusky,  washed  wdth  rufous  ; 
quills  dusky  brown  below,  ashy  rufous  along  the  inner  web.  Total  length  9'5  inches,  culmen  1*1, 
wing  4-7,  tail  4'15,  tarsus  1*6. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  rather  lighter  in  colour.  Total  length  10  inches,  culmen  1'05, 
wing  5-0,  tail  4’15,  tarsus  1’65. 

[1  only  met  with  this  species  at  my  last  camp,  where  it  frequented  the  true  forest,  at  an  altitude  of 
4000  feet,  feeding  amongst  the  higher  branches  of  large  trees.  Small  bands  of  five  individuals  w'ere 
observed,  being  probably  the  old  and  young  birds  of  the  year.  Iris  lake-red,  with  a  fairly  large  sub¬ 
ocular  patch  of  bare  skin  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  almost  white  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  dark  brown.] 

123.  Rhinocichla  treacheri,  Sharpe. 

[This  species  is  one  of  the  ornithological  features  of  the  lower  slopes  of  Kina  Balu,  where  it  frequents 
the  low  growth  which  springs  up  in  the  old  rice-fields.  It  is  found  more  sparingly  at  high  elevations  up 
to  9000  feet  in  the  true  forest,  so  that  perhaps  it  has  a  wider  range  on  Kina  Balu  than  any  other  bird. 
Its  real  head-quarters  are,  however,  the  low  growth  from  700  to  1000  feet,  from  which  point  it  becomes 
scarcer  as  one  enters  the  forest  or  reaches  higher  elevations.  The  “  Lahoie,”  as  the  Dusuns  call  this  bird, 
creeps  and  hops  about  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  or  may  sometimes  be  seen  amongst  the  highest 
branches  of  old  forest  trees,  in  parties  of  four  or  five,  probably  an  entire  family. 

It  utters  a  loud  whistling  note,  which  may  be  heard  more  frequently  in  the  early  morning.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  sounds  which  attracts  the  traveller’s  attention  on  entering  the  Kina  Balu  region. 

I  saw  a  nest  which  was  built  in  a  long  tangled  mass  of  creepers  some  30  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it 
was  composed  of  dead  leaves  and  roots,  and  contained  one  bright  greenish-blue  egg  :  this  was  on  the 
17th  of  March.  Iris  dark  lake-red ;  bill  pale  orange-yellow  ;  skin  round  eye  bright  king’s  yellow  ;  feet 
paler  yellow.] 

Allocotops  *,  gen.  n. 

Genus  simile  generi  “  Melanocichla  ”  dicto,  sed  pileo  et  genis  nudis  facile  distinguendum. 

The  type  is 

124.  Allocotops  calves,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dull  chocolate-brown  ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  blackish  3 
quills  and  tail-feathers  blackish  brown,  externally  dull  chocolate-brown  ;  crown  of  head,  lores,  space 
round  the  eye,  cheeks,  and  sides  of  throat  bare  and  yellow  ;  ear-coverts  chocolate-brown,  like  the  head  ; 
centre  of  the  throat  and  under  surface  of  body  sooty  brown,  inclining  to  ashy  :  “  bare  part  of  head  yellow  ; 
feet  brownish  yellow,  more  brown  than  yellow”  (</.  W.).  Total  length  102  inches,  culmen  1*1,  wing  5, 
tail  4-7,  tarsus  l1 15. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  and  with  an  equally  bald  head.  Total  length  10  inches,  culmen  1, 
wing  4,  tail  4-4,  tarsus  1’35. 


*  aWuKuros,  insuetus ;  facies. 
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Young  male.  Of  the  same  colour  as  the  adults,  but  with  the  crown  feathered  ;  the  under  surface 
slightly  more  ashy. 

[Native  name  u  Rigo-rigo.”  Local. 

Met  with  on  my  second  expedition  in  the  old  forest  at  4000  feet.  It  has  a  loud  booming  call-note, 
and  creeps  about  in  the  trees  much  like  Rhinociclila  treacheri,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
it  but  for  the  white  marks  on  the  wings  of  that  species.  This  bird  is  by  no  means  common  and  seems  to 
be  local.  The  young  bird,  curiously  enough,  has  the  crown  of  the  head  feathered  to  the  base  of  the  bill, 
but  has  a  large  space  of  bare  skin  behind  the  eye,  as  well  as  bare  spaces  on  the  neck.  The  feathers  are 
softer,  and  the  wings  of  a  lighter  brown  than  in  the  adult. 

The  adults  had  the  iris  dark  brown,  the  bill  vermilion,  the  head  quite  bald,  and  the  skin  of  a  brownish 
greenish-yellow,  more  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  bill  ;  bare  skin  on  neck  dull  bluish  green  ;  feet  brownish 
yellow.] 

125.  Stachyris  borneensis,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dark  olive-brown,  a  little  more  rufescent  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  ; 
lesser  wing-coverts  like  the  back  ;  median  and  greater  coverts  dusky  brown,  edged  with  the  same  colour 
as  the  back,  a  little  more  fulvescent  on  the  outer  ones  ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  blue,  like  the 
rest  of  the  wing-coverts  ;  quills  dusky  brown,  edged  with  reddish  brown,  inclining  to  olive-brown  towards 
the  base  of  the  outer  webs  ;  upper  tail-coverts  more  rufous  brown  than  the  back  ;  tail-feathers  dusky 
brown,  rufous  brown  on  the  edges,  with  dusky  cross-markings  under  certain  lights  ;  crown  of  head  dusky 
olive-brown,  streaked  with  hoary-grey  edges  to  the  feathers,  producing  a  striped  appearance  towards  the 
forehead  ;  along  the  sides  of  the  crown  a  broad  streak  of  black,  followed  by  a  greyish  eyebrow,  which 
becomes  paler  posteriorly,  the  hinder  part  of  the  black  band  being  skirted  by  hoary  streaks  ;  lores  dull 
ashy  ;  feathers  in  front  of  and  round  the  eye  blackish  ;  ear-coverts  dusky  brown,  the  fore  part  blackish, 
as  well  as  a  streak  below  the  eye  ;  throat  and  cheeks  blackish,  washed  with  ashy,  with  a  broad  white 
streak  on  the  fore  part  of  the  cheeks  ;  sides  of  neck  and  under  surface  of  body  ochreous  buff,  with  paler 
shaft-streaks  ;  abdomen  light  ashy  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  brown,  with 
an  ochreous  tinge  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  ochreous  brown,  the  edge  of  the  wing  ashy  ;  quill 
below  dusky,  edged  with  ochreous  brown  on  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5'3  inches,  culmen  07, 
wing  2'5,  tail  2*25,  tarsus  085. 

Differs  from  S.  nigriceps  in  having  a  black  bill,  grey  (not  white)  eyelid,  and  in  having  the  head  more 
uniform  brown,  less  streaked  with  hoary  grey. 

[Frequents  the  old  rice-plantations  and  the  true  forest  from  1000  to  5000  feet.  It  hunts  through 
the  low  growth  in  small  parties  or  families  of  five  or  six  individuals.  The  nest  is  a  large  ball  of  broad¬ 
leaved  grasses  and  other  leaves,  hidden  away  amongst  the  stems  of  palm-trees  or  in  other  dark  places. 
The  eggs  are  three,  glossy  white  ;  axis  0’8  inch,  diam.  0'55.  Eye  brownish  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  feet 
horny  green  ] 

126.  STACHYRIS  MACULATA  (T.). 

[Frequents  the  true  forest  near  the  ground.  Iris  whitish  yellow  ;  feet  and  lower  bill  cobalt-blue  ; 
upper  mandible  black  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  bare  of  feathers,  and  the  skin  is  of  a  pale  blue.] 

127.  Stachyris  poliocephala,  Temm. 

[Only  one  specimen  met  with  on  Kina  Balu,  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet,] 

128.  Turdinus  atrigularis  (Bp.). 

[Only  one  specimen  met  with,  which  I  shot  one  evening  at  a  small  stream  in  the  forest.  Iris  dark 
brown  ;  the  bare  skin  behind  the  eye  of  a  pale  blue  ;  feet  dull  pinkish  brown.] 

129.  Turdinus  canicapillus,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  female.  General  colour  above  dull  tawny  brown,  the  mantle  and  upper  back  with  distinct  paler 
shaft-lines  ;  lesser  and  median  coverts  like  the  back  ;  greater  coverts  dusky  brown,  externally  chestnut ; 
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bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  tawny  brown,  internally  dusky  ;  quills  blackish,  externally  chestnut 
lighter  and  more  tawny  on  the  primaries ;  upper  tail-coverts  like  tli9  back;  tail-feathers  reddish  brown, 
more  decidedly  rufous  on  the  margins  ;  crown  of  head  dark  ashy,  with  a  narrow  whitish  shaft-line  to  each 
feather,  the  shaft-stripes  on  the  forehead  more  fulvescent ;  lores  and  an  indistinct  eyebrow  of  ashy  white, 
the  feathers  of  the  latter  with  narrow  white  shaft-lines ;  ear-coverts  light  tawny  rufous,  with  paler  shaft¬ 
lines  ;  cheeks  and  throat  white,  wdth  a  few  dusky  streaks  on  the  fore  neck,  which  is  pale  tawny ;  breast 
and  abdomen  white;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  conspicuously  tawny  rufous;  thighs  also  tawny  rufous; 
under  tail-coverts  tawny  rufous,  white  at  the  base  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  light  rufous  ; 
quills  below  dusky,  pale  fulvous  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5‘2  inches,  culmen  0’65,  wing  2‘3, 
tail  2'05,  tarsus  1. 

The  male  exactly  resembles  the  female. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  T.  sepiarius,  but  differs  in  having  a  distinct  eyebrow  streaked  with 
white,  and  more  especially  in  the  colour  of  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  body,  which  are  bright  tawny 
rufous. 

[Fairly  common  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Kina  Balu  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  frequenting  the  under¬ 
growth.] 

130.  Turdinus  magnirostris  (Moore). 

The  single  specimen  is  rather  smaller  and  greyer  than  Malaccan  examples.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  recorded  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Borneo. 

[Legs  dark  cobalt ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  whitish  cobalt.] 

131.  Erythrocichla  bicolor  (Less.). 

[Frequents  old  forest,  but  apparently  not  very  common.  Those  shot  were  hunting  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  undergrowth  near  the  forest-paths.  Iris  light  hazel ;  upper  mandible  dark  brown,  lower 
one  yellow  at  the  base  ;  feet  flesh-colour.] 

132.  Drymocataphus  capistratoides  (T.). 

[Found  in  the  thick  jungle  on  the  ground.  This  species  walks  on  the  ground,  never  hopping  or 
climbing  about  amongst  the  low  growth.  The  Kina  Balu  specimen  was  killed  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet.] 

133.  Trichostoma  rostratum,  Blyth. 

134.  Malacopterum  cinereum,  Eyton. 

[Bill  black,  lower  mandible  flesh-colour  ;  feet  flesh-colour.] 

135.  Malacopterum  afeine  (Bl.). 

136.  Kenopia  striata  (Bl.). 

[I  only  met  with  one  specimen,  which  came  to  drink  at  a  small  stream  which  I  was  watching.  Iris 

black  ;  feet  white  ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  one  white.] 

137.  Mtxornis  borneensis,  Bp. 

[Frequents  the  lower  growth  of  tangled  masses  of  jungle,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wet 
places.  The  note  is  “  Buckier,  buckier,  buckier/’  which  is  uttered  sharply.  Iris  whitish  yellow  ;  bill 
and  feet  dark  brown.] 

138.  Mixornis  Montana,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  female.  General  colour  above  reddish  brown,  with  a  strong  shade  of  ashy  olive,  especially  on 
the  mantle  and  hind  neck,  the  latter  having  sundry  dusky  streaks  ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  back  and 

rump  very  long  and  fluffy  ;  lesser  wing  coverts  like  the  back  ;  median  and  greater  coverts  dull  chestnut; 

bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and  quills  dusky  brown,  externally  dull  chestnut,  more  conspicuous  on 
the  secondaries ;  upper  tail-coverts  reddish  brown  ;  tail-feathers  blackish,  externally  washed  with 
rufous  brown  ;  crown  of  head  reddish  brown,  streaked  with  obscure  blackish  shaft-streaks,  the  base  of 
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the  forehead  and  lores  ashy  blackish  ;  feathers  round  eye  and  ear-coverts  dull  ashy,  washed  with  rufous 
and  having  obscure  dusky  streaks  ;  cheeks  blackish,  streaked  with  white,  with  which  the  feathers  are 
edged  ;  throat  and  fore  neck  white,  washed  with  yellow  and  strongly  marked  with  triangular  spots  of 
black,  more  longitudinal  on  the  latter  ;  breast  pale  sulphur-yellow,  streaked  with  dusky  blackish  ; 
abdomen  rather  whiter  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  uniform  ashy  olive-brown  ;  thighs  brown,  with  hoary 
whitish  edges  ;  under  tail-coverts  dull  sulphur-yellow  ;  under  wing-c-overts  and  axillaries  clear  sulphur- 
yellow  ;  quills  below  dusky,  ashy  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5'6  inches,  culmen  065,  wing 
2'45,  tail  2,  tarsus  085. 

[Fairly  common  at  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  frequenting  the  old  clearings,  where  it 
creeps  about  amongst  the  coarse  grasses  and  dense  masses  of  undergrowth  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground.  In  the  early  mornings  this  little  bird  may  be  heard  uttering  a  loud  bell-like  note,  which  it 
ends  up  with  “  Chou  cliou  buckier  buckier,”  uttered  as  sharply  as  with  its  relation  M.  borneensis. 

The  nest  is  a  small  loosely-constructed  ball  of  broad  grass-stems  entered  by  a  hole  in  the  side  ;  it  is 
generally  placed  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  amongst  dead  ferns  or  coarse  grasses.  The  eggs  are  three 
in  number,  white  spotted  all  over  with  pale  pink  spots,  and  may  be  found  from  the  middle  of  January  to 
March.  Axis  075  inch,  diam.  055.  Iris  light  yellow.] 

Androphilus  *,  gen.  n. 

Genus  simile  generi  “  Eldplirornis  ”  dicto,  sed  plumulis  nuchalibus  absentibus  distinguendum. 

The  type  is 

139.  Androphilus  accentor,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  uniform  rufous  brown  or  dark  chestnut,  the  feathers  of  the  lower 
back  and  rump  extremely  lax  ;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  rump  ;  wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail-feathers 
dusky  browm,  edged  with  the  same  colour  as  the  back ;  crowm  of  head  a  little  more  dingy  than  the  back  ; 
lores  dusky,  surmounted  by  a  line  of  dusky  grey,  scarcely  forming  an  eyebrow  ;  sides  of  face  and 
ear-coverts  reddish  brown,  washed  with  grey,  writh  ashy  shaft-lines  ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  throat  dark 
slaty  grey,  spotted  with  black,  especially  along  the  malar  line  ;  throat  ashy  white,  spotted  with  black  ; 
sides  of  neck  rufous  brown,  washed  with  grey  ;  fore  neck  and  breast  light  slaty  grey,  the  former  with 
black  spots  ;  abdomen  ashy  whitish,  washed  with  rufous  browm  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  dark  rufous 
brown,  as  also  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  dusky  brown,  with 
rufous  edges  ;  quills  belowr  dusky  brown,  ashy  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5*8  inches,  culmen 
06,  wing  2-3,  tail  2’35,  tarsus  095. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  with  less  grey  on  the  face  and  chest,  which  are  more  rufous 
brown.  Total  length  6  inches,  culmen  06,  wing  2-2,  tail  2-4,  tarsus  09. 

“  A  peculiar  little  bird,  with  a  throat  like  an  Alpine  Accentor.” 

I  have  chosen  the  generic  name  from  the  extraordinary  tameness  of  this  bird  and  the  Brachypteryx , 
both  of  which,  Mr.  Whitehead  says,  were  difficult  to  shoot  from  their  persistence  in  closely  following 
the  observer. 

[This  species  invariably  sought  us  out,  and  would  appear  almost  under  one’s  toes,  following  for 
several  yards,  along  the  forest-paths.  My  men  often  tried  to  knock  them  down  with  their  head-cloths. 
If  this  bird  ever  frequented  the  lower  altitudes  of  Kina  Balu  it  has  long  since  been  exterminated  by  the 
Dusun  rat-traps,  which  no  doubt  account  for  its  scarcity  at  the  altitudes  which  it  now  frequents. 
Iris  dark  browm  ;  upper  mandible  black,  the  lower  one  greyish  brown  at  base  ;  legs  dark  brown. 

I  only  met  this  species  at  from  7000  to  9000  feet,  where  it  frequented  the  dark  and  damp  patches 
of  forest,  amongst  the  wet  moss-covered  fallen  trunks  of  large  trees,  -where  this  peculiar  bird  was  found 
singly.  The  first  individual  of  this  species  I  took  for  a  mouse,  as  it  crept  about  within  a  few  yards  of  my 
feet  ;  it  was  quite  ten  minutes  before  I  could  get  a  shot,  the  bird  following  me  for  several  yards.] 

*  avr/p,  homo ;  ipi\eu>,  amo. 
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140.  Corythocichla  crassa,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  streaked,  the  feathers  being  light  brown  in  the  centre,  with  paler 
shaft-streaks  and  broad  black  edges  ;  scapulars  like  the  back  ;  lower  back  and  rump  uniform  brown  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  slightly  more  reddish  brown,  with  whitish  shaft-streaks  ;  wing-coverts  dusky, 
externally  light  reddish  brown,  with  pale  shaft-lines  ;  the  bastard-wing  similarly  marked  ;  primary- 
coverts  and  quills  dusky  brown,  externally  pale  brown,  slightly  more  olive  on  the  primaries  ;  tail-feathers 
dusky  brown,  externally  dull  earthy  brown  ;  crown  of  head,  nape,  and  hind  neck  blacker  than  the  back, 
but  similarly  pale-centred  and  showing  white  shaft-streaks ;  forehead  and  lores  white,  as  also  a  narrow 
eyebrow,  the  latter  somewhat  tinged  with  ashy  ;  feathers  round  eye  and  a  streak  above  the  ear-coverts 
black  ;  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  and  hinder  cheeks  pale  tawny  buff,  with  ashy-whitish  shaft-lines,  the 
upper  ear-coverts  edged  with  black  ;  fore  part  of  cheeks  and  throat  white,  shading  off  into  delicate  ashy 
on  the  fore  neck ;  sides  of  neck  like  the  back,  but  with  broader  pale  centres  ;  chest  and  remainder 
of  under  surface  bright  tawny  buff,  with  slightly  indicated  dusky  margins  and  shaft-lines  of  tawny 
whitish  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  browner,  but  with  pale  shaft-lines  ;  thighs  dingy  brown  ;  under  tail- 
coverts  like  the  flanks  and  similarly  streaked  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  dusky  brown,  with 
tawny-buff  shaft-lines  ;  quills  below  dark  sepia-brown,  slightly  more  ashy  along  the  inner  edge.  Total 
length  5'3  inches,  culmen  0'7,  wing  2’7,  tail  1*9,  tarsus  IT. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male.  Total  length  5  inches,  culmen  0-6,  wing  2,65,  tail  l-7,  tarsus  1T5. 

To  judge  by  descriptions  this  new  species  must  approach  C.  epilepidota  of  Sumatra,  but  the  Kina- 
Balu  bird  is  much  larger  and  stouter  than  C.  epilepidota ,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  ochre  or  tawny-buff 
under  surface,  tawny-buff  ear-coverts,  &c.,  and  many  other  points,  which  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by 
comparing  the  descriptions  of  the  two  species. 

[Met  with  at  7000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  where  it  frequents  the  low  bamboo-growth,  hunting  in  small 
families  of  four  or  five  individuals,  often  at  some  height  above  the  ground.  Iris  dark  brown  ;  legs  also 
dark  brown  ;  bill  black,  the  lower  mandible  greyish  at  the  base.] 

141.  TuRDiNULtis  exsul,  sp.  u.,  Sharpe. 

.  T.  similis  T.  roberti,  sed  regione  parotica  cinerascente  nec  rufescente  distinguendus.  Long.  tot. 

4'6  poll.,  culmin.  0*65,  alse  2-2,  caudse  ITS,  tarsi  085. 

The  female  is  like  the  male  in  colour.  Total  length  4*3  inches,  culmen  0*6,  wing  2*2,  tail  IT, 
tarsus  0‘85. 

[I  obtained  only  two  specimens  of  this  species  at  about  5000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  where  it  is 
apparently  rare.] 

142.  Anuropsis  malaccensis  (Hartl.). 

Family  Laniid^e. 

143.  Lanius  lucionensis,  Sharpe. 

[Met  with  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  1000  feet.  Native  name  11  Burong  Cassip/’] 

144.  Hyloterpe  hypoxantha,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dull  olive-yellow,  with  a  little  tinge  of  brighter  yellow  on  the 
rump  :  lesser  wing-coverts  dusky,  with  greenish  margins  ;  median  and  greater  coverts  dusky,  with 
greenish  edges,  some  of  the  outer  ones  rusty  brown  on  the  outer  webs  ;  bastard-wing  dusky ;  primary- 
coverts  dusky,  margined  with  greenish  ;  quills  dusky,  with  yellowish-green  edges,  the  primaries  ashy 
towards  the  ends,  the  secondaries  rusty  towards  the  ends  of  the  outer  wrebs,  the  innermost  almost  entirely 
rusty  brown  ;  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish  green  ;  tail-feathers  blackish,  edged  with  olive-green  ;  crown 
of  head  like  the  back,  a  little  brighter  olive-yellow  towards  the  forehead  and  over  the  eye  ;  lores  dark 
ashy  ;  eyelid,  sides  of  face,  and  ear-coverts  olive-yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
latter ;  cheeks  and  under  surface  of  body  bright  yellow,  duller  and  more  olive  on  the  lower  throat  and 
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fore  neck,  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  body  and  flanks  ;  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  yellow  ;  under  wing- 
coverts  and  axillaries  white,  edged  with  bright  yellow  ;  edge  of  wing  bright  yellow  ;  quills  helow  dusky, 
ashy  whitish  on  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  5*8  inches,  culmen  065,  wing  3*25,  tail  2*25,  tarsus  0*75. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  section  of  the  genus  containing  II.  sulfuriventer  and  II.  philippinensis, 
but  differs  in  its  entirely  yellow  under  surface. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour,  and  a  pair  measure  : — 


Total  length. 

Culmen. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Adult  male  .  . 

...  5*8 

0*6 

3*3 

2*3 

0*75 

Adult  female  .  . 

...  6*0 

0*65 

3*4 

2*35 

0*75 

The  young  bird  is  like  the  adults,  hut  rather  duller  in  colour,  and  has  several  rufous-edged  feathers 
on  the  back,  wings,  and  breast. 

[Met  with  on  Kina  Balu  from  3000  to  8000  feet,  but  more  plentiful  at  the  higher  elevation,  where 
it  frequents  the  lower  branches  of  high  trees.  Iris  and  bill  black  ;  feet  bluish  grey  ;  the  lower  mandible 
of  the  young  bird  is  yellowish  at  the  base.] 

145.  Hyloterpe  grisola  (BL). 

[Feet  cobalt- blue.] 

146.  Pteruthius  ^ralatus,  Tick. 

New  to  Borneo. 

[Met  with  from  4000  to  9000  feet  ;  fairly  common  at  the  latter  elevation,  where  it  haunts  the  low 
weather-beaten  trees  in  small  parties  ;  they  sit  on  the  lower  boughs,  hopping  sideways  when  moving, 
every  now  and  then  leaving  their  perch  to  pick  an  insect  off  the  leaves  ;  and  have  a  very  hawk-like  look, 
sitting  with  the  head  sunk  low  on  the  shoulders,  are  quarrelsome  with-  other  birds,  always  driving  them 
off.  Iris  pale  bottle-green  ;  legs  light  pink.  Upper  half  of  upper  bill  black,  rest  and  lower  mandible 
pale  blue.] 

Family  Certhiidj;:. 

147.  Dendrophila  corallipes,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

D.  similis  D.  frontali,  sed  pedibus  corallinis  nec  fuscescenti-nigris  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  5*2  poll., 
culmin.  0*6,  alee  2*9,  caudse  1*15,  tarsi  0*65. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  no  one  has  noticed  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  feet  in  the  Bornean 
bird.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  the  first  to  point  it  out  to  me. 

[More  plentiful  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  frequents  the  Casuarina  trees  and  mangrove-swamps  on 
the  edges  of  rivers.  Also  found  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  3000  feet.  In  habits  this  bird  is  like  a  true 
Nuthatch.  It  was  only  on  shooting  a  Dendrophila  in  Palawan  that  I  discovered  the  difference  of  the 
two  species.  The  Bornean  bird  has  turned  out  to  be  the  undescribed  form,  the  Palawan  and  Java  species 
being  the  true  D.  frontalis  with  black  legs.  The  Bornean  bird  is  also  more  vivid  in  colouring. 

Native  name  u  Tempakeris.”  (What  this  means  I  do  not  know.)  Iris  straw-yellow  ;  bill  and  legs 
vermilion,  the  former  tipped  with  black.  The  bill  in  the  true  D.  frontalis  is  not  “  bright  cobalt-blue  ” 
as  is  stated  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Museum  ‘  Catalogue’  (p.  359),  but  of  an  orange-vermilion.] 

Family  Nectariniid^e. 

148.  iETHOPYGA  TEMMINCKI  (S.  Mull.). 

Description  of  the  female  : — Adult  female.  General  colour  above  olive-yellow,  with  a  golden  shade 
on  the  back  ;  lesser  and  median  coverts  like  the  back  ;  greater  coverts,  bastard-wing,  and  primary- 
coverts  dusky  brown,  externally  olive,  with  a  tinge  of  orange-red  ;  quills  dusky,  brown,  edged  with 
yellow,  which  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  orange-red  ;  the  innermost  secondaries  olive-brown  ;  tail- 
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feathers  dusky  brown,  edged  with  orange-red,  olive  towards  the  ends  of  the  outer  webs  ;  crown  of  head 
ashy  grey,  the  occiput  and  nape  washed  with  olive-yellow  ;  lores  ashy  ;  eyelids  whitish;  sides  of  face, 
ear-coverts,  and  cheeks  ashy  grey,  the  latter  washed  with  olive  ;  chin,  throat,  and  under  surface  of  body 
pale  greenish,  the  throat  rather  more  ashy ;  on  the  sides  of  body  a  silky-white  patch  ;  long  feathers  on 
the  flanks  ashy  white  ;  lower  abdomen,  thighs,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  greenish  yellow;  under 
wing  coverts  aud  axillaries  white ;  quills  below  dusky,  white  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length 
3-3  inches,  culmen  0-55,  wing  1*75,  tail  1*05,  tarsus  05. 

[Found  on  Kina  Balu  at  from  2000  to  6000  feet,  but  most  plentiful  about  4000  feet,  where  it 
frequents  the  high  forest  trees  and  feeds  among  the  parasitical  plants  which  cover  their  boughs  with 
many  beautiful  flowers.  Iris  and  bill  black ;  feet  dark  brown.] 

149.  iETHOPYGA  SIPARAJA  (Raffl.). 

[Fairly  common  in  the  lowland  forests,  and  found  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  2000  feet,  above  which 
elevation  its  place  is  immediately  taken  by  temmincki,  neither  species  seeming  to  overlap  the  range  of 
the  other. 

In  the  end  of  April  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  which  was  placed  under  an  overhanging  bank 
amongst  loose  roots  of  trees.  The  nest  was  a  long  pocket  made  outwardly  of  dead  grass  and  lined  with 
fine  roots.  The  eggs  were  two  in  number,  of  a  pale  salmon-pink,  blotched  with  darker  tints  at  the 
larger  end,  then  spotted  and  marked  with  dark  lake-red.  Axis  055  inch,  diam.  04. 

Native  name  “  Suit  merah”  (red).  “  Suit”  is  the  native  name  of  all  species  of  Nectarinia,  called 
so  from  their  note,  which  is  “  suit  suit.”] 

150.  Chalcostetha  insignis  (Jard.). 

[This  species  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  mangrove-swamps  than  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  ever  found  very  far  from  swamps.  I  saw  a  nest  in  Palawan  which  was  a  suspended  pocket 
made  of  grass-stems,  and  contained  two  young  birds. 

Native  name  “  Suit  Tungeon  ”  (i.  e.  the  u  Swamp  Suit.”] 

151.  ClNNYRIS  HASSELTI  (T.). 

152.  ClNNYRIS  PECTORALIS  (Horsf.). 

[Common  in  Labuan,  and  in  open  places  generally.  It  prefers  to  frequent  fruit-gardens  to  most 
other  localities.  I  have  seen  many  nests  of  this  bird,  which  are  generally  suspended  about  3  or  4 
feet  from  the  ground  on  an  outside  branch  of  some  bush  or  small  tree.  The  nest  is  often  a  beautiful 
structure,  composed  of  dead  leaves ;  over  the  small  entrance-hole  is  a  roof  which  projects  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  wet.  At  the  bottom  is  generally  a  long  streamer  which  assists  in  making  the  nest  look  much 
like  a  lump  of  leaf-refuse  that  has  become  fixed  in  the  branches.  Inside  the  nestis  lined  with  “  Lalang”- 
grass  down,  from  the  seeds  of  that  plant. 

The  eggs  are  always  two  in  number,  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  under  surface,  sometimes  thickly  clouded 
with  light  brown,  and  slightly  speckled  with  small  black  spots,  or  of  the  same  underlying  colour,  only 
slightly  marked  with  greyish  blotches  and  small  black  spots.  Axis  0’55  inch,  diam.  045.] 

153.  Arachnothera  juli^e,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  brown,  longitudinally  streaked  with  white,  more  broadly  on  the 
mantle,  where  the  white  expands  slightly  towards  the  end  of  the  feathers  ;  scapulars  like  the  back  ;  wing- 
coverts  uniform  dark  brown,  as  also  the  bastard- wing,  primary-coverts,  and  quills,  the  latter  blackish  ; 
lower  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  bright  yellow  ;  tail-feathers  uniform  blackish  brown  ;  crown  of  head 
like  the  back;  lores  and  feathers  round  eye  uniform  brown;  ear-coverts  and  sides  of  neck  brown, 
narrowly  streaked  with  white  ;  cheeks  hoary  white,  streaked  with  brown  edges  to  the  feathers ;  throat 
and  under  surface  of  body  streaked  like  the  upper  surface,  the  white  centres  to  the  feathers  much  broader; 
thighs  white,  streaked  with  brown ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow  ;  under  wing-coverts  and 
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axillaries  brown,  with  longitudinal  whitish  centres  ;  quills  below  dark  brown,  ashy  brownish  along  the 
inner  edge.  Total  length  7  inches,  culmen  2,  wing  3'4,  tail  2,  tarsus  0'7. 

[This  Spider-hunter,  one  of  the  finest  of  my  discoveries,  was  scarce  on  Kina  Balu.  During 
my  first  expedition  I  only  obtained  one  specimen,  and  altogether,  by  carefully  watching  some  high  trees 
in  a  large  forest  for  a  month,  we  collected  six  specimens.  These  birds  seldom  left  the  orchids  and 
other  plants  which  flower  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  In  the  month  of  March  a  young  bird 
was  obtained  which  was  like  the  adults,  but  less  distinctly  marked  on  the  breast  and  back,  the  white 
stripe  in  the  centre  of  the  feathers  in  the  young  bird  having  a  decided  yellowish  tinge,  while  the  yellow 
of  the  rump  and  vent  is  not  so  bright  as  in  the  old  birds.  The  food  of  this  species  is  not  entirely  insects, 
as  one  specimen  had  several  small  berries  in  the  throat.  Bill,  feet,  and  iris  black.] 

154.  Anthothreptes  malaccensis  (Scop.). 

[One  of  the  commonest  Sun-birds,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coco  -nut  plantations,  where 
it  finds  abundant  food  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  young  nuts. 

The  nest  is  a  pocket,  suspended  from  a  branch  in  some  tangled  bush,  and  is  much  more  open  at  the 
mouth  in  proportion  than  that  of  Cinnyris  pectoralis ;  it  is  made  of  grass-stems,  and  lined  with  the  down 
off  the  “  lalang  ”  grass,  and  bound  together  by  spiders'5  web.  Eggs  two,  dull  pink,  thickly  scribbled  over 
with  grey,  spotted  and  sprinkled  over  with  black,  after  the  manner  of  some  Buntings’.  Axis  0'7  inch, 
diam.  0‘55.  Iris  hazel ;  feet  greenish  brown  ;  bill  black.] 

155.  Anthothreptes  phcenicotis  (T.). 

[Met  with  at  1000  feet  on  Kina  Balu.  Iris  reddish  brown;  feet  yellowish  green;  bill  black.] 

150.  Arachnothera  affinis,  var.  nov. 

[This  is  the  Bornean  representative  form  of  A.  affinis  of  Java,  differing  from  that  species  in  being  of 
a  more  golden  green  on  the  back,  the  Javan  bird  being  brownish  green.  This  species  was  overlooked  by 

Dr.  Sharpe,  and  entered  as  A.  modesta  in  1  The  Ibis  ’ ;  he  is  shortly  to  describe  it  under  a  new  specific 

name.  This  bird  was  obtained  by  me  for  the  first  time  in  Borneo. 

Fairly  common  in  old  forest.  Met  with  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  4000  feet.  This  species  makes 

a  beautiful  cup-like  nest,  which  it  suspends  from  the  underside  of  some  large  leaf.  The  nest  is  fastened 

to  the  leaf  by  spiders’  web,  which  is  sewn  through.  It  is  composed  of  a  bright  brown  silky  substance, 
which  is  found  on  the  young  fronds  of  ferns ;  a  good  deal  of  white  down  from  seeds  is  also  used.  The 
outside  is  covered  with  small  flower-  and  plant-stems,  stuck  together  with  spiders’  web. 

The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of  a  deep  olive-brown,  mottled  and  clouded  all  over  with  grey  specks, 
sometimes  with  a  well-marked  zone  of  black  spots  and  blotches.  I  took  several  nests  about  the  middle 
of  March  on  the  spurs  of  Kina  Balu.  Axis  095  inch,  diam.  07. 

Native  name  “  Sussut  busar.”  “  Sussut”  in  Kadyan  means  “lost,”  “  busar  ”  “big,”  that  is  in 
comparison  with  A.  longirostris.  As  both  species  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  flying  low  and  fast  through 
the  jungle,  uttering  their  peculiar  call-note  at  short  intervals,  the  natives  may  have  imagined  that  the  bird 
is  “  lost.”  This  species  is  one  of  the  bird-omens  of  some  tribes.  Iris  and  upper  mandible  black,  lower 
one  brown  ;  feet  dull  flesh-colour.] 

157.  Arachnothera  longirostris  (Lath.). 

[Fairly  common  in  old  forest.  It  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly  3000  feet  on  Kina  Balu. 

The  nest  is  different  from  that  of  A.  affinis,  the  entire  structure  being  sewn  on  to  the  underside 
of  some  large  leaf,  which  forms  one  side  of  a  pocket.  The  building-materials  are  dead  leaves.  The  nest 
I  have  is  unfortunately  unfinished. 

Native  name  “  Sussut.”] 

158.  Arachnothera  chrysogenys,  Temm. 

[Iris  black  ;  bill  black,  yellowish  at  base  ;  feet  dull  pink.] 
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Family  Meliphagid^e. 

159.  ZOSTEKOPS  AURIVENTER,  Hume. 

The  specimens  from  Kina  Balu  cannot  be  separated  from  Tenasserim  examples. 

[Fairly  common  on  the  lower  spurs  of  Kina  Balu,  frequenting  the  more  open  spaces,  flying  in 
twittering  flocks  amongst  the  tops  of  small  trees.] 

160.  Zosterops  clara,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  clear  greenish  yellow,  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  scarcely 
lighter  than  the  back  ;  wing-coverts  like  the  back  ;  bastard-wing  black  ;  primary-coverts  and  quills 
blackish,  externally  greenish  yellow,  a  little  lighter  on  the  primaries,  the  innermost  secondaries  like  the 
back  ;  tail-feathers  blackish,  narrowly  margined  with  greenish  yellow  ;  crown  of  head  like  the  back  ;  the 
forehead  and  lores  as  well  as  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  blackish,  extending  on  the  forehead  across 
the  centre  of  each  eye  ;  feathers  round  eye  silky  white,  except  in  front,  where  they  are  blackish ;  ear- 
coverts  and  cheeks  greenish  yellow  ;  throat  clearer  yellow  ;  sides  of  neck  like  the  back  ;  fore  neck,  chest, 
sides  of  body,  and  flanks  pure  bluish  grey  ;  centre  of  breast,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  clear 
yellow ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  silky  white  ;  quills  below  dusky,  white  along  the  inner  edge. 
Total  length  4  inches,  culmen  055,  wing  2*05,  tail  1'4,  tarsus  06. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male.  Total  length  4  inches,  culmen  05,  wing  2*05,  tail  1*35, 
tarsus  06. 

[Met  with  only  in  one  locality  on  Kina  Balu,  at  about  5000  feet.  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species, 
wdiich  was  built  of  fine  roots  on  the  underside  of  a  moss-covered  bough,  in  the  dark  damp  forests  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  old  birds  were  feeding  their  young  on  grubs.] 

Family  Dicleid^e. 

161.  Dictum  monticoltjm,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  glossy  purplish  blue  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  like  the  back  ;  median 
and  greater  coverts,  bastard-wing,  and  primary-coverts  black,  edged  with  purplish  blue  ;  quills  black,  the 
secondaries  edged  with  purplish  blue  ;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  back  ;  tail-feathers  blue-black  ;  crown 
of  head  glossy  purplish  blue,  like  the  back  ;  lores,  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  and  cheeks  blackish,  slightly 
glossed  with  purplish  blue  ;  chin  whitish  ;  throat,  fore  neck,  and  breast  bright  scarlet,  followed  by  a  large 
patch  of  dark  ashy  on  the  lower  breast  and  abdomen  ;  sides  of  upper  breast  dark  slaty  grey  ;  abdomen 
ashy,  slightly  washed  with  olive,  yellowish  white  towards  the  vent ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  dull  olive- 
yellow  ;  thighs  dark  ashy ;  under  tail-coverts  pale  saffron-yellow ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries 
white  ;  quills  below  blackish,  ashy  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  3'7  inches,  culmen  04,  wing  T95, 
tail  1T5,  tarsus  0’5. 

The  affinity  of  this  species  with  Dicceum  sulaense  instead  of  with  D.  celebicum  is  most  interesting. 
The  steel-blue  colour  of  the  back  separates  the  Kina  Balu  bird  from  both,  but  it  has  olive-yellow  flanks 
like  D.  sulaense.  Of  the  latter  species  the  female  is  at  present  undescribed,  but  between  the  hens  of 
D.  celebicum  and  D.  monticola  there  is  a  great  difference,  the  female  of  the  Celebean  bird  being  dull 
purplish,  while  the  female  of  D.  monticola  is  olive-yellowish  on  the  back,  clearer  olive-yellow  on  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  the  head  dusky  steel-green  washed  with  olive  ;  wing-coverts  blackish,  with  a 
steel-green  gloss,  and  edged  with  olive-yellow  ;  quills  blackish,  with  narrow  olive  edges  ;  tail-feathers 
blue-black  ;  sides  of  face  dull  ashy  shaded  with  olive,  as  also  the  cheeks,  with  a  grey  shade  over  the  sides 
of  the  fore  neck  and  chest ;  throat  white,  gradually  turning  to  pale  oclireous  yellow  on  the  breast  and 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  ;  sides  of  body  olive  ;  axillaries,  under  wing-coverts,  and  quill-lining 
white,  with  a  yellow  tinge.  Total  length  3-2  inches,  culmen  04,  wing  1*85,  tail  0’95,  tarsus  0'5. 

The  young  bird  resembles  the  adult  female,  but  has  the  base  of  the  bill  yellowish  white  and  the 
colours  duller  ;  the  head  olive  like  the  back ;  the  throat  pale  ashy  grey,  this  colour  extending  over  the 
breast. 
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[[  first  met  with  this  beautiful  little  bird  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet,  where  it  frequented  the  parasitic 
plants  and  flowers  on  high  trees.  In  some  trees  were  large  clusters  of  parasites,  which  were  covered 
with  small  fruits  ;  these  trees  were  regularly  visited  by  this  Dicceum.  Iris,  feet,  and  bill  black.] 

162.  Dictum  nigrimentum,  Salvad. 

[Common,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens  and  other  open  spaces.  I  have  a  beautiful 
nest  of  this  bird,  which  is  a  small  rounded  pocket  suspended  from  the  underside  of  a  small  twig,  well 
sheltered  from  above  by  the  broad  leaves  of  the  tree.  The  nest  is  composed  of  white  (seed)  down,  and 
woven  on  the  outside  with  small  red  leaves  and  fine  grass-stems.  The  eggs  were  three  in  number  and 
pure  white.] 

163.  Dictum  chrysorrh^um,  T. 

[Iris  red  ;  feet  and  bill  black.] 

164.  Dicjsum  trigonostigma  (Scop.). 

[Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  greyish  black.] 

165.  Prionochilus  xanthopygius,  Salvad. 

166.  Prionochilus  thoracicus  (T.). 

[Iris,  feet,  and  bill  black.] 

Family  IIiRUNBiNlDiE. 

167.  Hirundo  javanica,  Sparrm. 

[Native  name  for  all  Swallows  and  Swifts  “  Liang-liang.” 

Iris,  feet,  and  bill  black.] 

Family  Motacilliiae. 

168.  Motacilla  melanope,  Pall. 

[This  species  prefers  the  beds  of  rocky  torrents,  where  it  is  generally  met  with  singly.  On  Kina 
Balu  it  frequented  streams  up  to  3000  feet.  Native  name  “  Bras  bras.”  “  Bras  ”  is  “rice”  in  Malay, 
and  as  Wagtails  visit  Borneo  in  swarms  during  the  rice-planting  season  and  frequent  the  fields  when  the 
grain  first  springs  up,  the  native  name  is  derived  from  this  circumstance.] 

169.  Motacilla  flava,  L. 

170.  Anthus  richardi,  Vieill. 

Recorded  from  Borneo  for  the  first  time. 

171.  Axthus  gustavi  Swinh. 

Family  Sturnidal 

172.  Sturnia  yiolacea  (Bodd.). 

173.  Calornis  chalybea  (Horsf.) . 

[Very  common  in  Labuan,  where  they  frequent  the  fruit-gardens  and  other  open  spots.  They  retire 
to  rest  in  large  flocks  in  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  where  they  take  some  time  before  settling  down,  making  a 
good  deal  of  noise. 

This  Starling  nests  in  holes  in  dead  trees  in  colonies,  and  I  have  seen  them  frequenting  a  dovecot  in 
numbers  for  nesting-purposes. 

Native  name  “  Salangkir.” 

Iris  bright  vermilion,  feet  and  bill  black.] 

174.  Gracula  javanensis  (Osbeck). 

[Common,  frequenting  the  more  open  districts,  where  it  nests  in  holes  in  the  old  dead  trees.  This 
bird  is,  in  Borneo,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  favourite  with  the  natives,  who  teach  it  to  talk.  Native  name 
“  Teung.”] 
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Family  Artamidje. 

175.  Artamus  leucorhynchus  (L.). 

[Iris  dark  hazel  ;  bill  light  blue  ;  feet  dull  brown. 

This  is  a  common  species,  frequenting  open  spaces,  more  especially  where  dead  trees  remain  standing 
after  forest  fires. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  light  grey  stalks  and  small  roots,  which  assimilate  well  with  the  bleached 
trees  on  which  they  are  built ;  it  is  lined  with  finer  roots  and  grasses. 

Eggs  three,  laid  in  June,  creamy  white  in  colour,  slightly  spotted  with  grey  and  light  brown, 
especially  at  the  larger  end,  where  a  zone  is  formed  with  blotches  of  the  same  colour.  Axis  1‘05  inch, 
diam.  O’ 7.] 

Family  PloceiDjE. 

176.  Padda  oryzivora  (L.). 

[This  species  is,  I  believe,  an  importation  of  Sir  Hugh  Low,  the  late  Governor  of  Labuan.  It 
is  now  too  plentiful  to  please  the  natives,  doing  great  damage  to  their  rice-fields.  I  have  never  seen  it  on 
the  mainland  of  Borneo,  though  Labuan  is  only  a  few  miles  distant.  The  Sarawak  Dyaks,  I  believe,  are 
fond  of  these  birds,  and  purchase  them  in  Labuan,  so  no  doubt  before  many  years  are  past  it  will  be 
common  throughout  Borneo. 

Native  Bornean  name  “  Pipit  Java.”] 

177.  Munia  fuscans  (Cass.). 

[This  little  Munia  was  at  one  time  more  common  in  Labuan  than  it  now  is,  having  been  driven  away 
by  its  larger  ally,  which,  again,  in  no  distant  future  will  be  driven  before  the  ever-increasing  hordes  of 
Padda  oryzivora. 

It  is  now  by  no  means  common  in  Labuan,  where  it  frequents  the  rice-fields  and  gardens,  nesting  in 
the  fruit-trees.  The  nest  is  a  large  ball  of  various  grasses  with  a  small  hole  at  the  side,  around  which 
project  the  seed-ends  of  many  grasses,  almost  hiding  the  entrance. 

The  eggs  are  five,  pure  white,  and  may  be  found  in  January  and  other  months  :  axis  O' 6  inch, 
diam.  045.  I  met  with  this  species  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  1500  feet. 

Native  name  “  Pipit  itham.”] 

178.  Munia  brunneiceps,  Walden. 

[One  of  the  commonest  species,  found  in  open  districts,  where  it  is  ever  ready  to  pounce  on  the 
ripening  rice  of  the  natives.  In  some  places  these  little  pests  (unless  the  fields  are  carefully  guarded)  get 
more  rice  than  the  native  himself.  They  nest  in  numbers  in  gardens  ;  the  structure  is  similar  to  that  of 
M.  fuscans,  the  eggs  being  also  white.  Axis  065  inch,  diam.  0'45.  I  have  often  turned  out  seven  or 
eight  birds  from  one  of  their  old  nests  in  the  evening,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  could  possibly 
pack  together  into  such  a  small  place. 

Native  name  “  Pipit,”  which  is  evidently  given  them  from  their  note  “  Pipe-pipe,”  which  they 
frequently  utter.] 

179.  Chlorura  borneensis,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  bright  grass-green  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  like  the  back  ;  median 
and  greater  coverts  black,  externally  green,  like  the  back  ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  black, 
fringed  with  green  ;  quills  black,  edged  with  somewhat  lighter  green  fringes  on  the  primaries,  the 
secondaries  externally  like  the  back  ;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  hack ;  centre  tail-feathers  olive-green, 
with  black  bases,  the  remainder  black  edged  with  green,  the  outermost  with  an  ashy  greenish  spot  at  the 
end  ;  forehead  black,  succeeded  by  a  blue  crown,  the  hinder  part  of  the  crown  like  the  back  ;  lores,  eye¬ 
brow,  feathers  round  the  eye,  ear-coverts,  cheeks,  throat,  fore  neck,  and  breast  pale  tawny,  deeper  on  the 
fore  neck  and  breast ;  abdomen  light  oclireous  buff,  washed  with  green ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  light 
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grass-green  ;  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  deeper  ochreous  buff ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  light 
tawny  buff,  like  the  breast  ;  quills  below  blackish,  ashy  rufous  along  the  inner  edge.  Total  length  4  inches, 
culmen  0*45,  wing  2‘3,  tail  l'O,  middle  tail-feathers  D15,  tarsus  0’65. 

The  adult  female  is  very  similar  to  the  male,  but  is  everywhere  duller  in  colour,  with  less  blue  on  the 
crown,  and  the  black  on  the  forehead  less  pronounced.  Total  length  4*1  inches,  culmen  0'45,  wing  2*35, 
tail  1*2,  tarsus  0'fi5. 

[The  young  bird  is  similar  in  colouring  to  the  adults,  but  wants  the  black  forehead  and  blue  crown, 
which  is  green  like  the  back.  The  cheek,  throat,  fore  neck,  and  breast  are  not  so  vivid  in  colour  as  in 
the  adults. 

The  flight  is  very  quick,  and  when  on  the  wing  the  bird  continually  utters  its  call-note,  which  is  a 
hissing  sound  like  11  Tzit-tzit,”  but  when  settled  it  is  silent.  Iris  and  bill  black  ;  feet  flesh-colour.] 

180.  Erythrura  prasina  (Sparrrn.). 

[Though  their  plumage  is  composed  of  the  brightest  of  colours,  these  birds  are  difficult  to  see  when 
settled  in  the  jungle,  into  which  they  fly  on  being  alarmed.  Iris  and  bill  black  ;  feet  flesh-colour. 

After  January  there  was  not  a  bird  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kina  Balu. 

Dusun  name  “  TulianA  Kadyan  “  Pipit  trepas.” 

“  Trepas  ”  is  the  name  given  to  the  small  Parrot  ( Loriculus  galgulus ),  which  this  bird  resembles 
somewhat  in  colour. 

Some  of  the  natives  have  a  peculiar  belief  that  this  species  makes  a  glutinous  nest  in  caves  like  a 
Collocalia,  which  of  course  is  extremely  improbable.] 

Pamily  Euryl^mid^e. 

181.  Calyptomena  whiteheadi,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  Bright  shining  green  ;  large  blotch  on  front  of  the  neck  and  a  spot  on  each  side  behind 
the  ear-coverts  black ;  feathers  of  back  and  breast  black,  with  lanceolate  green  tips ;  tail  velvety  black, 
green  at  the  base  ;  secondaries  slightly  edged  with  blue.  Whole  length  11  inches,  wing  6*35,  tail  3’2. 

Female.  Similar,  but  not  so  bright,  the  frontal  crest  less  developed. 

Bill  (horny)  green,  the  upper  mandible  darker ;  feet  (horny)  green  ;  iris  black. 

An  immature  female  is  of  a  much  duller  green  than  the  old  birds,  and  is  much  less  mottled  with  the 
black  bases  to  the  feathers,  which  give  the  latter  such  a  distinguished  appearance.  The  head  is  very 
little  crested,  and  the  black  patch  on  the  throat  is  duller  and  much  smaller.  The  green  of  the  underparts 
is  also  much  duller  than  in  the  adults,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  back,  the  black  bases  to  the  feathers  are 
not  seen. 

[I  met  with  this  beautiful  species  on  my  first  expedition  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  On  my  second 
expedition,  after  reaching  altitudes  above  5000  feet,  it  was  not  observed,  so  the  exact  range  is  apparently 
from  3000  to  5000  feet.  This  Calgptomena  frequents  the  dark  damp  ravines  of  Kina  Balu,  where  the 
forest  is  tropical,  but  wherever  the  ground  is  poor  and  the  trees  become  alpine  in  character  it  is  absent. 

The  bird  frequents  the  lower  boughs  of  big  trees  and  feeds  chiefly  on  jungle  fruits.  I  discovered  a 
nest  with  eggs  and  also  one  nest  containing  young  birds. 

Dusun  name  “  BaloA 

Eggs  two,  glossy  creamy  white.  Axis  P45  inch,  diarn.  1*0. 

A  young  bird  just  out  of  the  nest  was  of  a  much  duller  colour  on  the  breast  than  the  adult,  the 
feathers  being  mingled  with  greyish  down.  The  black  patch  on  the  throat  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  as  bright  as  in  the  adult  female.] 

182.  Calyptomena  viridis,  Baffl. 

[Fairly  common  in  old  forests,  where  it  frequents  the  lower  branches  of  high  trees  in  shady  places. 
This  species  reaches  an  altitude  of  4000  feet  on  Kina  Balu,  but  is  scarce  at  that  elevation. 
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The  Kadyans  call  it  “  Bintarrang.” 

Iris  black  ;  bill  and  feet  dull  yellowish  brown.] 

183.  PSARISOMUS  PSITTACINUS  (pt.),  Scl. 

New  to  Borneo. 

184.  Euryl^mus  javanicus,  Horsf. 

[Fairly  common  everywhere,  reaching  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  on  Kina  Balu. 

Iris  greyish  blue  ;  bill  turquoise-blue  green,  cobalt  at  base  ;  feet  dirty  pink.] 

185.  ElTRYLAiMUS  OCHROMELAS,  Raffl. 

[Distribution  the  same  as  in  the  last  species.  Met  with  on  Kina  Balu  at  about  1000  feet.  Native 
name  “  Tapau.”  Iris  bright  yellow,  bill  turquoise-blue.] 

180.  Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchus  (Gm.). 

[A  common  forest  species.  Iris  bottle-green  ;  upper  mandible  turquoise-blue;  under  one  blue, 
running  into  light  blue  and  king’s  yellow  at  base  ;  feet  light  blue.] 

187.  CORYDON  SUMATRANUS  (Raffl.). 

[Rather  a  scarce  species  in  Borneo,  frequenting  old  forest.  Met  with  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  2000  feet. 
Iris  dull  white ;  skin  round  eyes  pink  ;  bill  dull  pinkish  brown  ;  feet  brown.] 

188.  Pitta  arcuata,  Gould. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  colouring  of  the  sexes  ;  but  the  female  has  scarcely  such  a  finely 
developed  necklace. 

[I  met  with  this  beautiful  Pitta  on  Kina  Balu  at  from  2000  to  4000  feet  in  true  forest,  where  it 
frequented  the  thick  bamboo-jungle.  Iris  black  ;  bill  dark  brown,  greyish  at  base  of  lower  mandible  ; 
legs  slate-grey.] 

189.  Pitta  baudi,  Mull,  et  Schleg. 

[Apparently  rare.  I  only  saw  three  birds  of  this  species  during  my  stay  in  Borneo.  Iris  and  bill 
black  ;  legs  slaty  blue.] 

190  Pitta  schwaneri,  T. 

[Only  two  specimens  met  with,  which  were  procured  on  Kina  Balu,  at  5000  feet,  by  one  of  my 
men  after  I  had  left  to  pack  up  for  my  return  journey  to  the  coast.] 

191.  Pitta  ussheri,  Sharpe. 

[A  local  species,  being  fairly  common  in  parts  of  Northern  Borneo.  Though  extremely  bright  in 
plumage,  this  Pitta  is  difficult  to  see,  the  bright  scarlet  breast,  when  turned  towards  one,  is  not  so  easily 
distinguished  from  the  scarlet  fruits  and  bright  red  dead  leaves  which  carpet  these  forests.  Then  the 
bird  when  alarmed  generally  keeps  its  dark  back  towards  one,  which  is  still  more  difficult  to  see  in  the 
dusky  shades  of  the  forest.  The  note  is  peculiar,  being  a  prolonged  whistle,  gradually  rising  in  power, 
and  suddenly  ceasing  when  it  reaches  its  highest  pitch.  These  birds  are  good  ventriloquists.  I  have  often 
been  looking  for  a  Pitta  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  he  was,  and  at  last  discovered  the  bird  hopping 
about  in  the  thick  jungle  within  a  few  yards  of  my  back.  Iris  and  bill  black  ;  legs  slaty  blue.] 

192.  Pitta  cyanoptera,  T. 

[Met  with  on  Pulo  Tega  in  numbers  during  April  1886,  but  in  the  following  year  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett 
sent  a  collector  to  that  island,  where  he  procured  numbers  of  Pitta  muelleri  but  no  P.  cyanoptera.  When 
I  visited  the  island  there  were  no  P.  muelleri  to  be  seen.  This  species  must  therefore  be  migratory.  It 
is  fairly  plentiful  in  Labuan  in  some  seasons  ;  at  other  times  it  is  not  to  be  met  with. 

It  frequents  the  ground  and  lower  branches  of  trees  in  old  forest,  and  is  not  so  easy  to  shoot  as 
might  be  imagined  from  its  colouring,  as  it  takes  good  care  to  keep  its  green  back  to  the  bird-collector. 
This  species  takes  flight  more  often  when  alarmed  than  P.  ussheri  or  any  other  species  of  this  genus 
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that  I  have  met  with.  The  note  is  a  short  whistle  uttered  sharply  three  times,  the  first  note  being  the 
shrillest.  Iris  black  ;  hill  dark  brown  ;  legs  pale  pink.] 

193.  Pitta  muelleri  (Bp.). 

[Fairly  common  in  Labuan  in  certain  months,  and  no  doubt  migrates  at  certain  seasons  to  this  island. 
Iris  and  bill  black  ;  feet  slaty  grey. 

Native  name  of  all  species  of  Pitta  “  Teung  tana.”] 

Order  PSITTACI. 

194.  Pal^ornis  longicauda  (Bodd.). 

[Common  in  the  lower  reaches  of  rivers,  especially  near  the  higher  swampy  growth. 

Native  name  “  Biau.”] 

194  a.  Loriculus  galgulus  (L.). 

[Common  in  Labuan,  frequenting  fruit-gardens. 

Native  name  “  Trepas.”] 

Order  PICARLE. 

Family  TROGONiDiE. 

195.  Harcactes  whiteheadi,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  bright  cinnamon  ;  scapulars  like  the  back  ;  wing-coverts  black, 
finely  barred  with  white  cross  lines  ;  bastard-wing  similarly  marked  ;  primary-coverts  black;  quills 
black,  with  a  distinct  white  margin  ;  secondaries  black,  externally  lined  with  white,  like  the  wing-coverts  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  like  the  back  ;  two  centre  tail-feathers  deep  cinnamon,  with  a  broad  black  tip  ;  the 
next  pair  black,  with  a  chestnut  shaft,  the  remainder  black,  with  black  shafts  and  some  white  near  the  end 
of  the  outer  web,  the  outer  feathers  white  for  nearly  the  terminal  half  and  for  a  good  distance  along  the 
outer  web  ;  crown  of  head  brilliant  scarlet  ;  lores  black ;  ear-coverts  scarlet,  like  the  head  ;  throat  black, 
shading  off  into  slaty  grey  on  the  fore  neck  ;  the  chest  pearly  grey,  extending  in  a  kind  of  crescent  up 
the  sides  of  the  throat,  the  lateral  feathers  tipped  with  scarlet  ;  remainder  of  under  surface  of  body 
brilliant  scarlet,  deeper  below  the  grey  chest  ;  abdomen  slightly  paler  and  more  rose-coloured  ;  thighs 
blackish,  with  cinnamon  ends  ;  under  tail-coverts  like  the  back  ;  under  wing-coverts  black  ;  quills  below 
black,  with  a  white  patch  at  the  back  :  “  bill  and  bare  cheeks  blue,  as  well  as  the  bare  patch  round  the 
eye;  feet  dull  brownish  pink;  iris  reddish  brown”  (J.  IF.).  Total  length  12  inches,  culmen  09, 
wing  5*2,  tail  6*5,  tarsus  0*55. 

Adult  female.  Differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  head  cinnamon,  as  well  as  the  lower  parts  from 
the  chest  downwards,  which  are  scarlet  in  the  male  ;  the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  barred  with 
ochreous  brown  instead  of  white.  Total  length  12  inches,  wing  5-5,  tail  7. 

The  beautiful  red  head  and  grey  chest  of  this  species  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  from  H.  kasumba, 
H.  hodgsoni,  and,  in  fact,  from  every  known  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  quite  a  Trogon  apart. 

[This  beautiful  Trogon  was  met  with  on  my  second  expedition,  at  4000  feet,  where  it  frequented  the 
dark  and  wet  patches  of  old  forest.  These  birds  generally  sit  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  lower  forest 
trees,  and  seldom  move,  except  to  take  short  flights  from  perch  to  perch.  They  generally  keep  their  dull- 
coloured  backs  to  the  hunter,  thus  rendering  themselves  more  like  a  bunch  of  dead  leaves,  for  which  they 
may  often  be  mistaken. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  whilst  I  was  taking  shelter  from  the  rain  under  some  palm-leaves,  one  of  these 
Trogons  settled  on  a  tree  quite  close  to  me  ;  it  uttered  every  now  and  then  a  peculiar  growling  note, 
swaying  its  tail  backwards  and  forwards,  spreading  out  the  feathers  with  each  movement,  and  every  now 
and  then  making  a  short  flight  to  capture  some  insect,  and  settling  on  another  perch. 

The  young  birds  in  nestling-plumage  are  similar  to  the  female,  but  there  is  little  or  no  distinction 
in  colour  between  the  throat,  breast,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts.  The  pencilling  of  the  wing-coverts 
is  not  nearly  so  fine,  the  yellow  and  black  stripes  being  broader.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  not  so  bright, 
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being  mixed  with  greyish  down.  I  have  a  young  male,  in  which  the  crimson  feathers  of  the  back  and 
breast  are  mixed  with  the  brown  nestling-plumage. 

Native  name  for  all  Trogons  “  Burong  angi,”  or  the  “  Omen  bird.”] 

196.  Harpactes  kasumba  (Raffl.). 

Benkoka,  Oct.  1885. 

197.  Harpactes  diardi  (T.). 

Benkoka,  Oct.  1885. 

198.  Harpactes  duvauceli  (T.). 

Benkoka,  Nov.  1885. 

199.  Harpactes  orescius  (T.). 

A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  was  the  sole  authority  for  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Borneo 
before  Mr.  Whitehead’s  ascent  of  Kina  Balu.  The  specimen  in  question  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Baron  Laugier’s  collection  in  1837,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  locality  is  authentic  ;  but  Mr.  Whitehead 
has  now  placed  the  Bornean  habitat  of  the  species  beyond  doubt. 

[Met  with  on  Kina  Balu,  from  1000  to  3000  feet,  but  nowhere  common,  frequenting  shady  spots  in 
old  forest.  I  have  noticed  that  all  Trogons  are  more  active  in  the  early  morning  and  evening  ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  they  are  seldom  seen.  Iris  black  ;  gape  cobalt-blue,  darker  at  base  of  bill  and  on 
lower  mandible  ;  skin  round  eye  whitish  blue  ;  feet  slaty  blue.] 

199  a.  Harpactes  vidua,  sp.  n.,  Ogilvie-Grant. 

[Since  I  sent  home  a  skin  of  this  species  in  1887,  another  specimen,  also  a  female,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Hose  from  Mount  Dulit  (Borneo)  in  1892.  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant  would  not  describe  and  make  a  new 
type  of  my  specimen,  but  waited  for  further  material  ;  on  receiving  Mr.  Hose’s  specimen  he  named  it 
Harpactes  vidua. ] 

“  Adult  female.  Resembles  the  adult  female  of  orrJiophceus,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  the 
following  particulars  : — The  top  of  the  head  is  olive-brown  instead  of  blackish  brown  the  back  olive- 
brown  in  place  of  rufous-brown  ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  olive-buff  instead  of  dull  rust-colour  ; 
the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  are  more  widely  barred  with  rufous-buff ;  and  lastly,  but  most  important 
of  all,  the  chin  and  throat  are  uniform  rust-red,  whereas  in  H.  orrJiophceus  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of 
these  parts  are  mostly  black.  Total  length  9'5  inches,  wing  4‘4,  tail  4-9,  tarsus  0'55.”  (Cat.  of  Birds 
Brit.  Mus.  vol.  xvii.  p.  501.) 

Hob.  Mounts  Kina  Balu  and  Dulit. 

Family  Capitonid^e. 

200.  MegaL/EMA  chrysopsis  (Goffin). 

Benkoka,  Sept.  1885. 

201.  Megal^ma  versicolor  (Raffl.). 

[Iris  and  bill  black  ;  feet  dull  greenish  blue.] 

202.  Megal^cma  mystacophanes  (T.). 

[Has  a  peculiar  note,  which  it  utters  when  perched  high  up  in  the  tree, u  Pooh  pooh  lentogok  lentogok.” 

Native  name  “  Lentogok.”  Found  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  3000  feet.] 

203.  Cyanops  pulcherrima,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  grass-green,  all  the  feathers  edged  with  lighter  green  ;  wing- 
coverts  like  the  back  ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  green  ;  quills  blackish,  externally  green,  yellowish 
along  the  edge  of  the  primaries  towards  their  tips,  the  innermost  secondaries  entirely  green  ;  tail-feathers 
green,  bluish  below  ;  crown  of  head  beautiful  cobalt-blue  as  far  as  the  nape  ;  sides  of  crown  golden  green 
from  above  the  eye  ;  hind  neck  ornamented  with  a  distinct  collar  of  golden  yellow  ;  lores  black,  washed 
with  cobalt-blue,  a  line  of  which  colour  skirts  their  lower  edge  to  the  eye  ;  above  the  latter  a  small  streak 
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of  cobalt-blue  ;  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  and  cheeks  golden  green,  the  fore  part  of  the  latter  cobalt-blue, 
like  the  throat  ;  remainder  of  under  surface  of  body  emerald-green,  with  a  wash  of  golden  green  on  the 
fore  neck  and  breast  ;  on  each  side  of  the  lower  throat  a  spot  of  bright  golden  yellow,  like  the  collar  on 
the  neck  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  more  grass-green,  the  latter  with  paler  green  edges  ;  thighs  green, 
yellowish  on  their  inner  aspect  ;  under  tail-coverts  light  emerald-green  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axil- 
laries  pale  yellow,  slightly  washed  with  green  ;  quills  below  dusky,  yellow  along  the  inner  edge  :  “  bill 
black  ;  feet  scaly  green  ;  iris  black”  (J.  W.')  Total  length  7'8  inches,  culmen  0’8,  wing  3*7,  tail  2'35, 
tarsus  095. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  with  an  enormously  large  bill  (!),  the  colour  of  the  sides  of 
the  crown  and  the  sides  of  the  face  golden  yellow,  not  so  bright  as  the  collar  on  the  neck,  but  not  so 
green  as  in  the  male.  Total  length  8‘3  inches,  culmen  095,  wing  3*6,  tail  2-3,  tarsus  1. 

[I  discovered  this  fine  Barbet  at  5000  feet  in  high  forest,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  at  home  on  the 
mountain  at  about  8000  feet.  It  has  a  hooting-note  rather  like  that  of  the  last  species.  An  immature 
bird  is  of  a  much  less  vivid  green,  and  has  the  blue  on  the  throat  and  head  duller  and  greener  than  in  the 
adults,  and  the  golden  collar  is  absent.] 

204.  Cyanops  monticola,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

c?  ad.  Prasino-viridis,  alis  et  cauda  saturatioribus  ;  fronte  et  loris  smaragdinis,  sincipite  et  pilei 
lateribus  kete  cyaneis  ;  plaga  magna  verticali  scarlatina  usque  ad  nucham  producta  ;  facie 
laterali  et  regione  parotica  pallide  cyaneis,  fascia  supraparotica  smaragdina  ;  genis  gulaque 
pallide  flavis,  liac  infra  cyanescente  et  macula  scarlatina  ad  latera  juguli  posita  ornata  ;  prae- 
pectore  et  corpore  reliquo  subtus  pallide  smaragdinis. 

Long.  tot.  9'0,  culm.  1*15,  alee  3’9,  caudse  2‘5,  tarsi  L05  poll.  Angl. 

The  nearest  ally  of  this  species  is  Cyanops  incognita ,  Hume,  from  Tenasserim.  It  differs,  however, 
from  that  species  in  its  larger  size,  in  the  absence  of  the  black  facial  stripes  and  red  loral  spot,  as  well  as 
in  the  colour  of  the  throat,  which  is  bright  bluish  green  in  C.  incognita. 

I  at  first  thought  it  might  represent  one  of  the  many  phases  of  plumage  through  which  Megalcema 
mystacophanes  passes  before  it  becomes  fully  adult.  A  close  examination,  however,  convinces  me  that  it 
is  a  distinct  species,  different  from  any  eastern  Barbet  yet  known. 

[Met  with  on  my  first  expedition  at  about  3000  feet,  and  again  during  my  second  at  the  same 
altitude.  This  bird  at  first  sight  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  young  of  M.  mystacophanes ,  so  much  so 
that  it  has  remained  nearly  two  years  undescribed,  though  I  had  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  good  species, 
the  bill  being  quite  distinct  from  that  of  M.  mystacophanes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colour.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  Dr.  Sharpe,  at  last,  took  my  view  as  to  its  distinctness.] 

205.  Xanthol^ma  duvauceli  (Less.). 

[Iris  and  bill  black  ;  feet  slaty  green.] 

206.  Calorhamphus  fuliginosus  (T.). 


Family  PiciDiE. 


207.  Iyngipicus  aurantiiventris,  Salvad. 

208.  Iyngipicus  auritus  (Eyton) . 

209.  Xylolepes  valldus  (Reinw.). 

210.  Hemicercus  sordidus  (Eyton). 

[Iris  claret-colour  ;  bill  and  feet  slaty  black.] 

211.  Lepocestes  porphyromelas  (Boie). 

212.  Gecinus  puniceus  (Horsf.). 

213.  Chrysophlegma  humii,  Hargitt. 

214.  Chrysophlegma  malaccense  (Lath.). 
[Iris  dark  lake.] 


215.  Alophonerpes  pitlverulentus  (T.). 

216.  Thriponax  javensis  (Horsf.). 

217.  TlGA  JAVANENSIS-(Ljung.). 

218.  Gauropicoides  rafflesii  (Vig.). 

219.  Miglyptes  grammithorax  (Horsf.). 

220.  Miglyptes  tukki  (Less.). 

221.  Micropternus  badiosus  (T.). 

222.  Sasia  ABNORMIS  (T.) . 
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Family  IndicatoridzE. 

223.  Indicator  archipelagicus,  T. 

Benkoka,  Sept.  1885. 

Family  CucuLiDiE. 

224.  Chrysococcyx  xanthorhynchus  (Horsf.). 

[Not  common  in  Northern  Borneo,  where  it  frequents  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  making  it 
difficult  to  obtain  specimens.  Its  note  is  “  Kievik,  kievik,”  by  which  name  the  natives  call  it.  Iris  lake  ; 
hare  skin  round  eye  and  bill  vermilion  ;  feet  dull  green  ;  bill  in  the  female  dark  brown,  more  reddish  at 
base.] 

225.  SuRNICULIJS  LUGUBRIS  (Horsf.). 

[Iris  hazel  ;  feet  and  bill  black.] 

226.  Penthoceryx  pravatus  (Horsf.). 

227.  Cacomantis  merulinus  (Scop.). 

228.  Hierococcyx  fugax  (Horsf.). 

[Met  with  on  Kina  Balu,  about  3000  feet.  I  found  this  species  laying  in  the  nest  of  Culicicapa 
ceylonensis,  on  the  29th  April.  The  egg  was  creamy  white,  slightly  spotted  with  pale  yellowish  brown 
and  grey,  forming  a  complete  zone  at  the  larger  end  :  axis  0'9  inch,  diam.  0’65.  Iris  and  bill  light 
brown ;  feet  and  skin  round  eye  bright  yellow  ;  base  of  bill  yellowish  green.] 

229.  Hierococcyx  nana,  Hume. 

The  first  recorded  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Borneo. 

230.  Hierococcyx  bocki,  Wardlaw  Ramsay. 

New  to  Borneo.  The  occurrence  of  this  species  on  Kina  Balu  is  interesting,  as  showing  a  very 
distinct  relation  between  the  avifauna  of  the  mountain  and  that  of  High  Sumatra. 

231.  Hierococcyx  sparverioides,  Vigors. 

232.  Cuculus  micropterus,  Gould. 

[Apparently  new  to  Borneo.] 

233.  Cuculus  poliocephalus,  Lath. 

New  to  Borneo. 

[This  Cuckoo  frequented  the  high  ranges  of  Kina  Balu  up  to  9000  feet,  and  I  saw  one  specimen 
much  higher.  The  note  is  exactly  like  that  of  Cyanops  pulcherrima,  and  I  have  often  stalked  the 
supposed  Barbet  and  shot  a  Cuckoo.  Iris  brown  •  legs,  gape,  and  skin  round  eye  king’s  yellow.] 

234.  CoCCl’STES  COROMANDUS  (L.).  237.  RhINORTHA  CHLOROPHzEA  (Raffl.). 

235.  Eudynamis  malayana,  Cab.  &  Heine.  238.  Poliococcyx  sumatranus  (Raffl.). 

236.  Rhopodytes  erythrognathus,  Sharpe.  239.  Zanclostomus  javanicus  (Horsf.). 

[Native  name  “  Nampak.”] 

240.  Centrococcyx  eurycercus  (Hay). 

[This  large  and  powerful  Cuckoo  frequents  the  small  tangled  patches  of  forest,  being  rarely  met 
with  in  the  larger  stretches  of  old  forest.  The  natives  say  that  it  often  feeds  upon  flesh,  killing  and  eating 
birds  that  have  been  snared,  if  left  long  in  the  traps.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  take  the  young  from 
nests,  and  have  watched  two  little  Flycatchers  ( Rhipidura  javanica)  very  busy  attacking  and  trying  to 
drive  this  Cuckoo  from  a  tree  where  they  probably  had  a  nest. 

The  note  is  loud,  “  huh  bull,”  uttered  many  times,  as  the  bird  sits,  generally  towards  the  evening,  in 
some  prominent  position. 

Native  name  “  Bubut,”  probably  from  the  note.] 
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241.  Centrococcyx  javanensis  (Dumont). 

[This  species,  unlike  the  last,  is  seldom  seen  except  in  the  “  lalang  ■’’-grass  plains  near  the  edges  of 
clearings. 

This  Cuckoo  may  often  be  turned  up  in  the  coarse  grass  plains  within  a  few  yards,  when  it  rises  with 
a  slow  flapping  flight,  often  soaring  long  distances,  seldom  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  grass,  and  then 
dropping  suddenly  out  of  sight. 

Native  name  “  Bubut.”] 

Family  Bucerotid^e. 

242.  Buceros  rhinoceros,  L. 

[Iris  dark  lake  ;  hill  red  and  yellow  ;  feet  dull  yellow. 

This  large  Hornbill  is  fairly  common,  frequenting  the  high  fruit-hearing  forest  trees.  I  have  seen 
eleven  flying  in  one  flock,  when  they  could  be  heard  a  great  distance  off,  the  noise  they  make  with  their 
wings  being  very  loud. 

Native  name  “  Sungung.”] 

243.  Bhinoplax  vigil  (Forst.). 

[Fairly  common  in  most  old  forests,  frequenting  the  tops  of  high  trees.  It  utters  a  loud  deep  cry, 
“  Lentodoon  ”  (from  which  it  gets  its  native  name),  and  then  goes  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance. 

The  native  idea  is  that  the  heavy  knob  on  the  bill  is  used  for  hammering  the  gutta  and  gum  round 
the  hole  when  it  closes  up  the  female  in  the  nest.] 

244.  Anthracoceros  convexus  (T.). 

[Native  name  “  Lekup.”] 

245.  Anthracoceros  malay anus  (Raffl.). 

246.  Anorrhinus  comatus  (Raffl.). 

Recorded  from  Borneo  for  the  first  time. 

247.  Anorrhinus  galeritus  (T.). 

Adult.  Iris  lake  ;  hill  black,  sometimes  white-striped  ;  feet  black  ;  skin  on  face  pale  blue. 

Jr.  Iris  blue  ;  bill  dull  red  at  tip,  pea-green  at  base  ;  skin  on  face  bright  king’s  yellow. 

Family  Meropidji. 

248.  Merops  sumatranus,  Raffl. 

[Native  name  “  Tampa-Kuro.”] 

249.  Nyctiornis  amicta  (T.). 

[Fairly  common,  frequenting  high  forest,  where  it  sits  solitary  on  the  lower  boughs  of  trees,  making 
short  flights  after  insects.  It  has  a  peculiar  loud  cry  which  I  have  often  mistaken  for  the  cackling  of 
geese,  wondering  where  the  latter  could  be,  and  quite  expecting  to  see  some  in  one  of  the  native 
campongs.  Native  name  “  Darah  leihier,”  i.  e.  “  blood-neck.”  Iris  straw-yellow.] 

Family  Alcediniile. 

250.  Alcedo  bengalensis,  Gm.  252.  Alcedo  euryzona,  T. 

[Native  name  “Mantis.”]  253.  Pelargopsis  leucocephala  (Gm.). 

251.  Alcedo  meninting,  Horsf.  [Iris  black  ;  bill  and  feet  coral-red.] 

254.  Ceyx  dillwynni,  Sharpe. 

[Iris  black  ;  feet  and  bill  coral-red. 

Common.  Often  will  the  traveller  see  a  small  bright  yellow  bird  pass  him  in  the  forest  like  a  little 
express  train,  whistling  as  though  it  were  important  to  let  every  one  know  it  was  coming.  Then  suddenly 
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the  whistling  ceases  and  the  bird  has  perched,  often  at  some  distance  away,  where  it  sits  motionless  until 
again  disturbed.  It  often  frequents  small  forest-streams,  but  I  should  doubt  if  it  ever  feeds  on  fish.  This 
is  one  of  the  Bornean  “  Burong  angi,”  or  “omen  birds.”] 

255.  Halcyon  coromanda  (Lath.) . 

256.  Halcyon  pileata  (Bodd.). 

257.  Halcyon  chloris  (Bodd.). 

[Common  along  the  sea-coast  perching  on  some  elevated  spot,  from  which  it  makes  short  darting 
flights  on  its  prey,  which  is  exposed  at  low  tide.  This  bird  has  a  peculiar  harsh  cry,  which  is  “  Kang 
kang.”  The  head  is  thrust  forward  and  the  tail  cocked  at  right  angles  to  the  back.  They  nest  in  holes 
in  trees,  and  are  generally  met  with  in  pairs.  Native  name  “  Kang  kang/’J 

258.  Halcyon  concreta  (T.). 

259.  Carcineutes  melanops  (T.). 


Family  Coraciiile. 

260.  Eitrystomus  orientalis  (L.). 

[Common,  frequenting  open  places,  especially  dead  trees  that  have  been  left  standing  after  forest 
fires.  It  perches  on  some  high  branch,  from  which  it  makes  short  flights  at  insects,  returning  often  to  the 
same  perch. 

The  note  is  “  Kick  kick,”  sounding  somewhat  like  the  noise  made  by  coachmen  to  horses. 

Native  name  “  Labi.”] 


Family  CAPRIMULGIDiE. 

261.  Caprimulgus  macrurus,  Horsf. 

[Common  in  open  places  and  on  the  edges  of  forest.  In  the  evenings  it  may  he  seen  on  Labuan 
plain  in  numbers  sitting  on  the  ground,  making  short  flights  from  place  to  place.  The  name  of  “  Ice- 
bird  ”  mentioned  in  Jerdon,  and  derived  from  its  peculiar  note,  which  sounds  exactly  like  a  stone 
thrown  on  thick  ice,  is  the  best  description  of  the  sound  it  utters.  It  is  met  with  on  Kina  Balu  up  to 
2000  feet.  It  generally  nests  in  open  places,  and  I  have  seen  a  nest  on  the  sea-shore  under  the  shelter  of 
a  tree  just  above  high-water  mark.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  laid  in  April  and  other  months,  of  a 
pale  creamy  yellow,  with  a  slight  pinkish  tinge,  blotched  all  over  with  pale  grey,  and  less  so  with  pale 
brown.  None  of  these  spots  and  blotches  are  distinct.  Axis  1'25  inch,  diam.  0‘9.  Native  name  “  Tampa- 
Kampa.” 

There  is  another  species  of  Caprimulgus  in  Borneo,  which  I  failed  to  obtain,  but  which  is,  I  believe, 
Lyncornis  temmincki,  a  species  common  in  Malacca,  but  only  observed  by  myself  about  the  foot  of  Kina 
Balu.] 


262.  Cypselus  infumatus,  Scl. 
[Fairly  common.] 

263.  CoLLOCALIA  FUCIPHAGA. 
Lawas  River,  July  1885. 

264.  Collocalia  L inchi,  Horsf. 


Family  Cypselidje. 

265.  Dendrochelidon  comata  (T.). 

266.  Dendrochelidon  longipennis  (Rafin.). 

267.  Chjetura  coracina  (S.  Mull.). 

268.  Hirundinapus  giganteus  (V.  Hasselt). 


Order  COLUMBHb 

270.  Treron  capellei  (V.). 

[Native  name  “  Puni  lanquok.”] 

271.  Treron  vernans  (L.). 

[Very  common  in  Labuan,  often  congregating  in  fairly  large  flocks.  It  nests  in  gardens,  especially 
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iii  orange-trees,  where  it  makes  a  frail  nest  and  lays  two  white  eggs  (axis  l'l  inch,  diam.  085)  about  the 
middle  of  May  and  at  other  dates. 

This  species  has  a  beautiful  eye,  the  iris  being  composed  of  rings  of  yellow,  pink,  and  blue  ;  bill 
green  ;  feet  dull  pink.] 

272.  Treron  baramensis  (Meyer). 

[Apparently  only  a  migrant  to  Labuan,  where  it  occurs  rarply.] 

273.  Ptilopus  jambu  (Gm.). 

[Native  name  “  Puni  Gumballi.] 

274.  Carpophaga  .enea  (L.). 

[Iris  dark  lake  ;  tip  of  bill  blue ;  the  rest  muddy  lake-red,  like  the  feet. 

Common  in  the  forests,  feeding  on  fruits  high  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  often  out  of  shot.  This 
Pigeon  has  a  loud  booming  “  coo.” 

Native  name  “  Pergum.”] 

275.  Carpophaga  badia  (Raffb). 

This  fine  Pigeon  is  now  recorded  from  Borneo  for  the  first  time. 

[Iris  pale  dull  yellow ;  skin  round  eye  and  on  the  nostrils  and  feet  muddy  pink.] 

276.  Carpophaga  bicolor  (Scop.). 

[Iris  black  ;  skin  round  eye,  nostrils,  and  feet  dull  slaty  blue  ;  rest  of  bill  black.] 

277.  Chalcophaps  indica  (L.). 

[Common  in  the  S.E.  monsoon,  when  this  little  Pigeon  is  caught  in  hundreds  by  the  natives,  who 
build  a  small  covered  place  on  the  ground,  round  which  they  place  some  grain,  and  then  attract  the 
Pigeons  with  a  peculiar  bamboo  calling-instrument,  with  a  booming  note  like  that  of  the  birds 
(cf.  Burbidge,  P.  Z.  S.  1879,  p.  347).  The  Pigeons  then  settle,  and  are  noosed  in  numbers  by  the  native 
only  a  few  feet  off.  This  bird  has  a  tender  skin,  and  is  difficult  to  preserve  neatly.  The  flesh  is  very 
sweet  and  much  sought  after  by  all  in  the  East.  Where  these  Pigeons  come  from,  or  where  they  go  to, 
I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  I  never  met  with  a  native  who  had  seen  their  nest. 

Native  name  “Punei  tanah,”  or  “  Earth  Pigeon.”] 

278.  Macropygia  emiliana,  Bp. 

279.  Macropygia  rueiceps  (T.). 

This  is  the  first  really  authentic  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Borneo. 

280.  Calcenas  nicobarica,  L. 

[A  fresh-killed  bird  is  covered  with  grey  powder  on  the  head,  breast,  and  neck,  which  adds  greatly 
to  its  beauty. 

Native  name  “  Burong  Jinguni.”] 

Order  GALLINiE. 

Family  Phasianidjg. 

281.  Argusianus  grayi  (Elliot). 

[Native  name  “  Burong  Kruhi.”] 

Family  Pkrdicid/E. 

282.  Bambusicola  erythrophrys,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

$  ad.  Similis  B.  hypery three,  sed  capitis  lateribus  et  facie  laterali  aurantiaco-rubris  distinguenda, 
gutture  nigrieante.  Long.  tot.  10,  culm.  *95,  alse  5’8,  caudse  1*8,  tarsi  P85  poll.  Angl. 

5  ad.  Mari  similis,  sed  gutture  minime  nigro. 

[This  Partridge  frequents  the  thick  bamboo-jungle  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Kina  Balu  from  2000  to 
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4000  feet.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  specimens  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  about  in 
the  parts  frequented  by  these  birds.  Besides,  no  doubt,  the  rat-trapping  Dusuns  have  had  something  to 
do  with  their  rarity. 

Iris  greenish  brown ;  bill  black  ;  skin  round  eye  dull  pink,  that  on  throat  brighter  ;  legs  salmon- 
pink.] 

283.  Arborophila  charltoni  (Eyton). 

[Native  name  “  Lenticong.”] 

284.  Rollulus  rottloul  (Scop.). 

285.  Escalfacxoria  chinensis  (L.). 

[Common  in  open  plains,  and  found  on  Kina  Balu  up  to  1000  feet.  These  birds  nest  in  the 
“  lalang  ’’-grass  plains,  and  lay  five  or  six  dark  olive-green  eggs,  which  are  speckled  all  over  with  black 
and  dark-brown  spots ;  axis  1  inch,  diam.  *85.  I  found  a  nest  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  have  seen 
them  in  other  months. 

Feet  orange-yellow;  iris  lake-brown  ;  bill  black.] 

Family  Megapodiid^:. 

286.  Megapodius  cumingi,  JDillwyn. 

[On  most  of  the  small  islands  round  the  coast  of  Borneo  this  Megapode,  of  which  the  native  name  is 
“  Menambun,”  is  very  plentiful.  It  never  seems  to  frequent  the  country  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards 
inland,  but  prefers  the  loose  sandy  soil  close  to  the  sea,  where  it  can  scratch  up  those  huge  mounds  which 
so  often  attract  one’s  attention  when  walking  near  the  sea-coast. 

Whilst  in  Palawan  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  watching  these  birds,  for  they  were  very  plentiful, 
June  to  August  being  their  nesting-months.  The  old  birds  are  difficult  to  see,  owing  to  their  dull 
brown  colour.  They  are  very  shy  and  generally  run  off  long  before  you  are  near  them.  Their  note  is  a 
most  doleful  Mow,”  exactly  like  a  cat  in  distress,  and  is  heard  many  times  towards  evening,  adding  to 
the  melancholy  of  the  forest. 

Their  nest  is  a  most  wonderful  structure,  and  is  no  doubt  built  by  the  labour  of  several  pairs  of 
birds.  A  Sulu  boy  caught  seven  or  eight  birds  on  one  heap.  The  largest  nest  I  have  seen  was  34  paces 
round  and  5J  feet  high,  and  the  heap  must  have  contained  many  cartloads  of  earth,  sticks,  and  stones, 
and  yet  the  ground  round  about  was  apparently  untouched.  How  such  a  heap  is  brought  together  is  a 
mystery  ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  the  gradual  work  of  many  birds  for  several  years  ;  for  the  birds,  if  not 
molested,  use  the  same  heap  many  seasons.  The  eggs  are  buried  so  deep  that  with  our  small  implements 
(a  cocoa-nut  shell)  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  at  them.  The  eggs  are  often  placed  amongst  the  roots 
of  a  tree,  and  this  makes  them  very  difficult  to  get  at.  A  good  many  green  leaves  are  plucked  and 
placed  in  the  hole,  and  amongst  these  the  egg  is  laid.  The  leaves  would  ferment  and  so  assist  in  hatching 
the  eggs,  which  are  of  a  pale  salmon-colour  with  a  chalky  surface,  which  is  easily  chipped  off.  The 
Dusuns  make  regular  egging-expeditions,  and  often  brought  the  eggs  to  me,  to  be  exchanged  for  two  or 
three  smokes  of  tobacco. 

The  young  bird’s  early  life  is  to  me  a  mystery.  It  may  be  dug  out  of  the  heap  fully  fledged  and 
ready  to  fly.  I  sent  one  home  with  my  collection  which  might  pass  for  an  adult  bird  of  another  species ; 
but  this  bird  had  never  seen  the  daylight  until  we  dug  it  out  ;  none  of  the  feathers  had  soft  shafts  or 
seemed  in  any  way  new.  Tbe  young  are  neither  fed  nor  looked  after  by  their  parents,  which,  as  they  are 
of  all  ages,  would  be  difficult.  They  generally  squat  until  you  are  within  15  yards  or  so  and  then  take 
wing  like  a  Quail,  never  running  out  of  danger  like  the  old  birds.] 
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Order  GRALLiE. 

Family  Charadriida:. 

287.  Esacus  magnirostris  (G.  St.-Hil.). 

[This  large  Stone  Plover  is  seldom  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Borneo.  During  my  four  years’ 
collecting  in  the  East  I  only  saw  three  individuals.  They  frequent  the  sandy  bays,  either  singly  or  in 
pairs.  I  once  saw  one  of  these  Plovers  hunting  the  large  sand-crabs  which  abound  at  low  water  on  the 
coasts.  These  crabs  have  wonderful  power  of  dodging,  stopping  dead,  and  then  running  at  full  speed  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  so  it  took  the  Plover  some  long  time  before  it  could  deal  the  crab  a  blow  with 
its  powerful  beak.] 

288.  Squatarola  Helvetica  (L.). 

289.  Charadrius  fulvus  (Gm.). 

290.  AEgialitis  peroni  (T.). 

291.  aEgialitis  cantiana  (Lath.). 

292.  -ZEgIALITIS  dubia  (Scop.). 

293.  JEgialitis  geoffroyi  (Wagl.). 

294.  Glareola  orientalis,  Leach. 

295.  Strepsilas  interpres  (L.). 

303.  Scolopax  megala,  Swinh. 

This  is  the  first  authentic  instance  of  this  species  having  been  found  in  Borneo. 


296.  Tringa  ruficollis  (Pall.). 

297.  Tringa  subminuta  (Midd.). 

298.  Tringoides  hypoleucus  (L.). 

299.  Totanus  glareola  (L.). 

300.  Totanus  brevipes  (Gm.) . 

301.  Numenius  uropygialis  (Gould). 

302.  Scolopax  gallinago  (L.). 


Family  Rallidje. 

304.  HYPOTiENiDiA  striata  (L.).  306.  Ortygometra  cinerea  (Y.). 

305.  Rallina  fasciata  (Raffl.).  307.  Erythra  phcenicura  (Penn.). 


Family  Ardeidal 

308.  Ardea  sumatrana,  Raffl.  311.  Herodias  torra,  Frankl. 

309.  Ardea  purpurea,  L.  312.  Bubulcus  coromandus  (Bodd.). 

310.  Demiegretta  sacra  (Gm.) 

313.  Ardeola  speciosa  (Horsf.). 

[Only  one  specimen  met  with  in  Borneo,  but  in  Java,  where  there  is  much  open  rice-land,  this  species 
is  very  common.  Often  enough,  when  passing  a  field,  you  do  not  observe  this  little  Heron  until  suddenly 
dozens  of  snow-white  wings  (the  small  and  dull-coloured  body  being  difficult  to  see)  open  and  slowly 
flap  away.] 

314.  Butorides  javanica  (Horsf.).  317.  Ardetta  sinensis  (Gm.). 

315.  Gorsachius  melanolophus  (Raffl.).  318.  Nycticorax  manillensis,  Yig. 

316.  Ardetta  cinnamomea  (Gm.). 


Family  CicoNUDiE. 

319.  Leptoptilus  javanicus  (Horsf.). 

Order  ANSERES. 
Family  Anatida;. 

320.  Mareca  PENELOPE  (L.). 
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Family  Pelecanid.®. 

321.  Fregata  minor  (Gm.). 

322.  Ploxus  melanogaster  (Penn.). 

Family  Lariiee. 

323.  Sterna  bergij,  Steph. 

324.  Anous  leucocapillus,  Gould. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Whitehead's  expedition  added  to  the  avifauna  of  Borneo  no  less  than  25 
genera,  as  follows  : — 1.  Heteroscops ,  2.  Chlamydoclicera ,  3.  Hemiclielidon ,  4.  Muscicapula,  5.  Tarsiger 
(vel  JSitidula ),  6.  Cryptolopha,  7.  Horornis ,  8.  Geociclda ,  9.  Oreoctistes,  10.  Henicurus,  11.  Pliyllergates , 
12.  Staphidia,  13.  Chlorocharis,  14.  Brachypteryx,  15.  Ortlmocichla ,  16.  Garrulax,  17.  Allocotops, 

18.  Androphilus,  19.  Corytlwciclda,  20.  Turdinulus,  21.  Pteruthius,  22.  CJdorura ,  23.  P sarisomus, 
24.  Cyanops ,  25.  Arboropldla. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Whitehead  procured  examples  of  69  species  not  before  known  from  Borneo  : — 
1.  Accipiter  rufotibialis,  2.  Spilornis  bacha,  3.  Heteroscops  lucice,  4.  Cissa  jeferyi,  5.  Oriolus  vulneratus, 
6.  Hemipus  picatus,  7.  Artamides  normani,  8.  Chlamydoclicera  jeferyi,  9.  Pericrocotus  cinereigula,  10.  P. 
montanus,  11.  Hemiclielidon  cinereiceps ,  12.  Muscicapula  hyperythra,  13.  M.  maculata,  14.  Xantliopygia 
narcissina,  15.  Tarsiger  hodgsoni ,  16.  Rhipidura  alhicollis,  17.  Rhinomyias  rufcrissa,  18.  R.  gularis, 

19.  Cryptolopha  trivirgata,  20.  C.  mentis,  21.  Stoparola  cerviniventris ,  22.  Horornis  oreophila,  23.  Geocichla 
aurata,  24.  Merula  seehohmi ,  25.  Erithacus  cyaneus,  26.  Cldoropsis  kinabaluensis,  27.  Hemixus  connectens, 
28.  Oreoctistes  leucops ,  29.  Henicurus  borneensis,  30.  Pliyllergates  cinereicollis,  31.  Staphidia  everetti , 
32.  Chlorocharis  emilice,  33.  Brachypteryx  erythrogyna,  34.  Ortlmocichla  whiteheadi,  35.  Garrulax  scliisto- 
chlamys ,  36.  Allocotops  calvus,  37.  Stacliyris  borneensis,  38.  Turdinus  canicapillus,  39.  T.  magnirostris, 
40.  Mixornis  montana,  41.  Androphilus  accentor,  42.  Corythociclila  crassa,  43.  Turdinulus  exsul, 
44.  Hyloterpe  hypoxantha,  45.  Pteruthius  ceralatus,  46.  Dendrophila  corallipes ,  47.  Arachnothera  julia;, 
48.  Zosterops  auriventer,  49.  Z.  clara,  50.  Dicceum  monticola,  51.  Antlms  richardi ,  52.  Chlorura  borneensis, 
53.  Calyptomena  whiteheadi,  54.  P sarisomus  psittacinus,  55.  Harpactes  whiteheadi,  56.  H  orescius, 
57.  Cyanops  pulcherrima ,  58.  C.  monticola,  59.  Hierococcyx  nana,  60.  H.  bo  chi,  61.  Cuculus  voliocephalus, 
62.  Anorrhinus  comatus,  63.  Carpophaga  baclia,  64.  Macropygia  ruficeps,  65.  Bambusicola  erytlirophrys, 
66.  Arboropldla  charltoni,  67.  Tringa  subminuta,  68.  Scolopax  megala,  69.  Arachnothera  afftnis  (var.). 

Of  the  198  genera  and  286  species  it  will  be  found  that  74  genera  and  127  species  are,  so  far  as  we 
know,  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  of  Borneo  only,  and  do  not  ascend  the  slopes  of  Kina  Balu  at  all. 

This  leaves  us  a  total  of  124  genera  and  159  species  which  are  known  to  occur  on  the  mountain. 
By  adding  Rallina  fasciata  and  Butorides  javanica  from  the  Wading-birds,  we  have  the  exact  number  of 
species  found  on  Kina  Balu  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  viz.  161,  representing  126  genera. 
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ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  PALAWAN. 

[From  1  The  Ibis.’] 

The  following  .account  of  the  birds  found  in  the  Island  of  Palawan,  with  descriptions  of  several  new 
species  collected  by  me,  appeared  in  ‘  The  Ibis  ’  for  1888,  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sharpe.  In  the  same  Journal 
for  1890, 1  wrote  a  paper  giving  any  notes  I  had  collected  on  the  ornis  of  this  Island,  and  described  the 
Buchanga  under  the  name  of  B.  palawanensis.  I  also  added  to  the  list  the  names  of  any  species  found  by 
Dr.  Platen  and  not  obtained  by  myself.  The  present  paper  is  a  compilation  of  the  two  papers  of  Dr.  Sharpe 
and  myself,  the  only  alteration  that  I  have  since  made  being  the  separation  of  the  Palawan  Cryptoloplia  as 
a  new  species  under  the  name  of  C.  xantliopygia  :  hitherto  this  species  has  been  confounded  with 
C.  montis  of  Borneo,  from  which  it  is  easilv  distinguished. 

J  %j  O 

I  left  Labuan  on  18th  June,  1887,  in  a  small  trading-steamer  belonging  to  a  Chinaman  who  had 
several  stores  on  the  southern  end  of  Palawan.  The  steamer  landed  us  at  Taguso,  on  the  S.E.  coast 
(many  miles  south  of  Puerto  Princesa),  promising  to  return  in  two  and  a  half  months  ;  but  as  she  did  not 
turn  up  till  nearly  four,  I  was  unable  to  change  my  collecting-ground  to  the  N.W.  coast,  as  I  had 
intended. 

I  will  now  give  some  account  of  our  collecting-grounds.  The  coast  is  fringed  with  high  forest, 
reaching  inland  about  a  mile  ;  this  fringe  is  probably  left  by  the  natives  to  break  the  wind  and  to  shelter 
their  rice-crops.  In  the  forest  Megapodes  abound,  Pittas  and  Jungle-fowl  are  plentiful,  and,  more  rarely, 
that  prince  of  birds,  Polyplectron.  In  the  trees  above  the  most  numerous  birds  are  the  various  species 
of  Pigeons  and  Parrots,  but  nearly  all  the  small  species  in  the  following  list  may  be  met  with. 

Behind  this  band  of  forest  are  plains  of  coarse  grass,  inhabited  by  two  species  of  Turnix ;  CisticoJoe 
and  Centrococcyges  and  a  few  white  Egrets  attend  the  Sulu  cattle.  This  sort  of  scenery  continues  until  you 
reach  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  no  great  distance  from  the  coast.  When  the  great  rush  of  birds  from  the 
north  takes  place  these  plains  have  a  much  more  lively  aspect  ;  hundreds  of  Wagtails,  Pipits,  Snipes,  and 
other  small  Waders  are  continually  flying  up  on  your  approach. 

The  swamps  at  the  river-mouths  have  also  their  occupants — Sunbirds,  Bhipiduras,  and  several  species 
of  Herons  and  Kingfishers,  which  are  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September,  after  we  had  collected  all  the  resident  species  within  our  reach, 
the  sea-coast,  with  its  rocky  points  and  estuaries,  was  by  far  the  most  attractive  hunting-ground  ;  for 
about  that  time  the  great  winter  migration  from  the  north  reaches  the  coasts  and  forests  of  Palawan. 
Most  Waders  passed  between  5  and  6  P.M.,  all  in  one  direction,  S.W. ;  if  a  small  flock  settled  and  was 
disturbed,  never  did  the  birds  return,  but  still  hurried  on  their  southward  course.  By  continuing  this 
line  of  flight  they  would  touch  Balabac,  and  then  turn  due  south  down  to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  where  some 
remain  for  the  winter,  but  most  seem  to  travel  further  still.  When  the  wind  was  blowing  gales  from  the 
S.W.,  bringing  up  heavy  clouds  loaded  with  rain,  then  was  the  liveliest  time  for  migrating  ;  on  calm,  and 
even  moderate,  days  it  was  seldom  worth  while  to  visit  the  coast.  All  these  great  travellers  were  as  fat 
as  butter,  and  in  no  state  for  a  bird-collector. 

The  number  of  species  as  yet  recorded  from  the  island  of  Palawan  is  157,  of  which  37  are  peculiar 
to  that  island,  19  are  found  only  in  the  Philippines,  36  in  the  Malayan,  but  not  in  the  Philippine  region, 
and  13  are  common  to  both  regions.  Then  there  are  no  less  than  49  migrants,  which  distribute  them¬ 
selves  over  the  Eastern  Archipelago  during  the  northern  winter.  One  species  (Dendrophila  frontalis)  is 
Malayan  and  not  Bornean,  and  one  (z Egithina  viridis )  has  been  hitherto  only  found  in  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  ;  lastly  Gallus  banJciva,  which  is  found  throughout  the  Malayan  and  Philippine  regions,  but  of 
which  I  believe  no  specimens  are  as  yet  known  from  Borneo. 
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Of  37  species  peculiar  to  the  island,  4  only  have  their  generic  allies  confined  to  the  Philippines  ; 
4  others  are  forms  distinct  from  those  of  either  the  Malayan  or  Philippine  regions. 

The  Malayan  forms  predominate  by  36,  as  against  19  from  the  Philippines  ;  but  there  is  a  curious 
absence  of  several  weak-winged  Malayan  genera,  such  as  Trogons  and  Barbets,  in  the  list.  The  Timeliine 
birds  are  all  peculiar  to  Palawan,  and  the  two  Pittas  arrive  from  the  Philippines  ;  so  that  if  there  ever  was 
any  connexion  between  Palawan  and  Borneo,  or  with  any  other  Malayan  territory  now  more  remote,  it 
must  have  existed  for  only  a  short  period  of  time.  As  yet,  I  believe,  no  species  of  Merops  has  been  met 
with  in  Palawan,  which  is  curious,  as  in  the  large  adjacent  islands  this  genus  is  very  plentiful. 

The  species  in  the  following  list  peculiar  to  Palawan  are  marked  thus  f. 

Migrants  *. 

P.  =  Philippine  region  only. 

M.  =  Malay  region  only. 

1.  CACATUA  HiEMATGROPYGIA  (L.  S.  Mull.).  P. 

Common  ;  generally  met  with  in  pairs  ;  has  a  slow  flapping  flight,  and  often  screams  when  on  the 
wing.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  Cockatoos  rest  in  the  shade  high  up  in  the  trees,  where  they  carry  on 
their  flirtations,  screaming  and  erecting  their  crests  and  performing  many  antics.  Towards  evening  they 
flv  in  flocks  to  the  rice-fields,  doing  much  harm  before  the  harvest. 

Eye  black,  orbit  white  ;  bill  pale  blue,  white  at  the  tip  ;  feet  dull  blue.  Sulu,  “  Agi.” 

2.  Tanygnathus  leuconensis  (L.).  P. 

Very  common.  This  Parrot  is  one  of  the  first  birds  that  attract  the  traveller’s  attention  in  Palawan, 
as  it  flies  swiftly  from  forest  to  forest  in  small  flocks,  screaming  loudly.  In  flight  the  wings  are  often 
kept  much  below  the  level  of  the  body.  This  species  frequents  the  tops  of  high  trees,  feeding  on  various 
jungle  fruits,  but  often  during  the  heat  of  the  day  they  hide  amongst  thick-foliaged  trees  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  from  which  they  dash  out  with  loud  screams  when  disturbed. 

Bill  rosy  red  ;  feet  horny  green  ;  the  pupil  black,  with  a  small  black  ring  round  it. 

3.  Prioniturus  cyaneiceps,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe,  t- 

Similis  P.  ctiscuro,  sed  pileo  toto  et  cervice  cum  capitis  lateribus  viridi-cyaneis  ;  gutture  toto,  pectore 
et  abdomine  viridi-cyaneo  lavatis. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  grass-green,  becoming  clearer  green  on  the  lower  back  and  rump, 
and  decidedly  brighter  on  the  upper  tail-coverts ;  curious  dusky  frecklings  are  seen  on  the  feathers  in  a 
strong  light  ;  wing-coverts  green,  the  median  and  greater  coverts  a  little  brighter  ;  bastard-wing  and 
primarv-coverts  green,  with  a  bluish  tinge  internally  ;  quills  black,  externally  green,  subterminally  with  a 
blue  shade,  and  fringed  with  yellow,  the  first  primary  externally  blue  ;  two  centre  tail-feathers  brio-ht 
green,  with  a  black  shaft  and  racket  at  the  end,  which  is  black  edged  with  green  :  remainder  green, 
internally  blue,  and  with  a  broad  band  of  black  at  the  ends  ;  tail  blue  underneath  ;  entire  head  and  nape, 
as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  face,  ear-coverts,  cheeks,  throat  and  sides  of  neck  verditer-blue,  overspreading 
the  under  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  otherwise  light  green,  but  yellow  towards  the  vent  and  under 
tail-coverts,  the  latter  being  yellow  washed  with  green  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  bright  green  ; 
lower  primary-coverts  and  inner  web  of  quills  pale  blue,  blackish  externally  and  at  the  tips  of  the 
primaries.  Total  length  12-4  inches,  culmen  08,  wing  6T,  tail  2‘8,  long  feathers  5'6,  tarsus  05. 

Young  birds  differ  from  the  adult  in  being  entirely  green,  without  any  of  the  beautiful  verditer-blue 
shade  on  the  head  and  neck ;  the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  edged  with  yellowish  green  ;  under  surface 
of  body  pale  green,  yellower  on  the  throat,  and  bright  yellow  on  the  under  tail-coverts,  washed  with  pale 
green. 

This  beautiful  little  Parrakeet  is  nearly  as  common  as  the  last  species,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  make  them  out  to  be  different  birds,  owing  to  the  swift  flight  of  both  species  ;  then,  again,  the 
curious  racket  tail-feathers  were  not  visible,  nearly  all  the  birds  being  in  full  moult.  In  August, 
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however,  1  collected  some  beautiful  specimens  of  both  sexes  whilst  they  were  feeding  on  some  fruit-bearing 
trees  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  racket  tail-feathers  apparently  grow  without  the  web  on  the  shaft,  as  in  some  immature  feathers 
•the  stem  was  still  buried  in  the  shell  and  bare,  whilst  in  the  young  of  both  sexes-  the  short  shafts  are 
slightly  webbed  ;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  bird  does  not  itself  destroy  the  web  of  the  two  centre  tail- 
feathers,  as  the  Motmots  are  known  to  do. 

Eye  black  ;  bill  dull  white  ;  feet  greenish. 

4.  Astur  trivirgatus  (T.).  M.,  P. 

5.  SrizAETUs  limnaetus  (Horsf.) .  M. 

6.  Spizaetus  philippinensis  (Gurney).  P. 

7.  Butastur  indicus  (Gm.).  *. 

12.  Hypotriorchis  severus  (Horsf.).  *. 

I  met  with  this  little  Hawk  several  times  on  the  sea-coast,  and  often  started  before  daylight  to  a  point 

on  the  coast  where  it  used  to  pass,  but  unfortunately  never  got  within  shot. 

13.  Circus  spilonotus,  Kaup.  *.  14.  Pandion  haliaetus  (L.).  *. 

15.  Baza  leucopais,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

Juv.  Similis  B.  sumatrensi,  jr.,  sed  subtus  alba  ;  linea  mediana  gutturali  nulla,  abdomine  minime 
transfasciato  distinguenda. 

Adult  female.  General  colour  above  brown,  with  whitish-brown  margins  to  the  feathers  ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  brown,  the  inner  ones  rufous,  with  brown  centres  ;  median  and  greater  coverts  pale  rufous,  white 
externally  towards  the  ends  and  round  the  tips ;  bastard-wing  dark  brown,  externally  rufous  ;  primary- 
coverts  uniform  dark  brown  ;  quills  dark  brown,  fringed  with  white  round  the  ends,  and  crossed  with 
blackish-brown  bars,  four  in  number,  one  subterminal  ;  secondaries  paler  brown,  externally  rufous  ;  upper 
tail-coverts  tawny  rufous,  edged  with  white  and  with  dark  brown  centres  ;  tail-feathers  dark  brown, 
narrowly  fringed  with  white  at  the  ends,  and  crossed  with  blackish  bands,  the  subterminal  one  very  broad, 
but  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the  preceding  interspace ;  a  crest  of  white  feathers,  the  long  ones  freckled  wdtli 
brown  ;  head,  nape  and  hind  neck,  lores,  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  cheeks,  sides  of  neck,  and  entire  under 
surface  of  body  pure  white,  slightly  washed  with  rufous  on  the  head  and  hind  neck  ;  the  breast,  abdomen, 
and  under  tail-coverts  washed  with  creamy  buff ;  the  sides  of  body  and  flanks  with  slight  indications  of 
spots  of  pale  tawny  buff ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  like  the  breast  ;  quills  below  ashy  grey,  with 
blackish  bars  on  the  primaries.  Total  length  1.5'5  inches,  culmen  1*15,  wing  10*8,  tail  7*0,  tarsus  1*4. 

The  typical  specimen,  though  manifestly  immature,  differs  thoroughly  from  the  young  of  B.  suma- 
trensis,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  adult  bird,  when  discovered,  will  be  markedly  distinct. 

If  this  species  is  confined  to  Palawan,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  a  strong-winged  bird  keeping  to 
such  a  limited  area.  I  rather  expect  that  it  will  be  met  with  in  the  Philippines,  which  are  so  near  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  Palawan. 

16.  Syrnium  whiteheadi,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

S.  similis  S.  sinensi,  sed  subtus  minime  albo  transfasciatum. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  chocolate-brown,  sj>otted  with  white,  the  spots  arranged  in  pairs, 
the  one  on  the  inner  web  often  fulvescent  ;  scapulars  forming  a  light  patch  of  tawny  buff,  covered  with 
narrow  bars  of  chocolate-brown  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  dark  chocolate-brown,  with  scarcely  any  white  spots; 
median  and  greater  coverts  more  reddish  chocolate-brown,  transversely  barred  with  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  tawny  buff ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  uniform  blackish  brown  ;  quills  brown,  crossed  with 
lighter  and  more  rufous-brown  bars,  whiter  near  the  edge,  especially  of  the  secondaries,  which  are  slightly 
freckled  externally  ;  the  innermost  secondaries  spotted  with  white,  like  the  back  ;  upper  tail-coverts  like 
the  back,  but  barred  with  tawny  buff  or  whitish  ;  tail-feathers  dark  chocolate-brown,  barred  with  tawny 
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8.  Haliaetus  leucocaster  (Gm.).  M.,  P. 

A.  Spilornis  bacha  (Daud.) .  M.,  P. 

10.  PERNIS  PTILONORHYNCHUS  (T.).  M. 

11.  Falco  communis,  Gm.  *. 
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buff  or  creamy  white,  with  which  the  tail  is  conspicuously  tipped,  the  light  bars,  seven  in  number,  on  the 
centre  feathers,  broader  and  coalescing  on  the  remainder  ;  crown  of  head  like  the  back,  thickly  spotted 
with  white,  the  spots  arranged  in  pairs  ;  feathers  on  the  hind  neck  with  concealed  bases  of  tawny  buff ; 
the  mantle  somewhat  more  uniform  brown  ;  sides  of  face  chestnut,  deeper  about  the  eyes  and  on  the  ear- 
coverts,  which  are  whiter  posteriorly  ;  ruff  dark  chocolate-brown,  barred  across  with  rufous  ;  chin  rufous, 
followed  by  a  broad  white  patch,  narrowly  barred  with  black  ;  remainder  of  under  surface  of  body  tawny 
rufous,  narrowly  barred  across  with  blackish  brown,  including  the  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  ;  fore 
neck  with  broad  bands  of  white  and  chocolate-brown  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  like  the  breast ; 
quills  below  dusky  brown,  barred  with  yellowish  buff,  these  bars  broader  towards  the  base  of  the  inner 
web.  Total  length  17’5  inches,  culmen  P35,  wing  13,  tail  7’5,  tarsus  2'3. 

Its  nearest  ally  is  Syrnium  sinense,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  rufescent 
under  surface,  with  the  absence  of  white  bars. 

The  loud  “  hoo,  hoo,”  of  this  tine  Owl  first  attracted  my  attention,  I  remember,  one  evening  when 
returning  to  the  shed  under  which  we  lived,  being  quite  startled  by  the  loudness  of  its  note.  I  several 
times  saw  these  birds  during  the  day  in  the  swamps,  but  they  had  probably  been  disturbed  from  the 
forests  close  at  hand.  On  the  mountain  inland  I  heard  several. 

Orbit  pink  ;  eye  and  bill  black. 

17.  Scops  everetti,  Twedd.  f* 

18.  Ninox  borneensis  (Bp.).  *. 

19.  Thriponax  hargitti,  Sharpe,  f. 

20.  Chrysocolaptes  erythrocephalus, 

Sharpe,  f* 

21.  Tiga  everetti,  Tweedd.  j-. 

22.  Mulleripicus  pulverulentus  (Temm.).  M. 

23.  Eurystomus  orte-nttai.tr  (L.).  M.,  P. 

24.  Alcedo  bengalensis,  Gm.  *. 

25.  Alcedo  asiatica,  Swain.  M. 

26.  Pelargopsis  gotjldi,  Sharpe.  P. 

27.  Ceyx  rueidorsa,  Stricld.  M. 

28.  Halcyon  pileata  (Bodd.).  *. 

29.  Halcyon  coromanda  (Lath.).  M.,  P. 

30.  Halcyon  chloris  (Bodd.).  M.,  P. 

44.  Etjdynamis  mindanensis  (L.).  P. 

The  Palawan  Cuckoo  passes  all  day  in  the  tops  of  the  high  jungle-trees  (often  quite  out  of  shot), 
seldom  going  amongst  the  outside  branches,  but  preferring  to  hop  about  well  under  shelter  from  sun  and 
Hawks.  This  bird  is  very  tenacious  of  life  and  requires  a  severe  wound  to  bring  it  down.  I  never  heard 
or  shot  an  adult  bird  after  the  middle  of  August,  when  perhaps  it  migrates  to  Borneo  and  other  islands,  as 
most  of  the  birds  in  Labuan  are  seen  after  September  during  the  N.E.  monsoon.  (See  above,  pp.  145, 
146.) 


31.  Anthracoceros  lemprieri,  Sharpe,  f- 

32.  Centura  gigantea  (V.  Hasselt).  M. 

33.  Collocalia  troglodytes,  Wallace.  P. 

34.  Collocalia  euciphaga,  Thunb.  M.,  P. 

35.  Batrachostomus  corntttus  (Temm.).  M. 

36.  Caprimulgus  macrurus  (Horsf.).  M. 

37.  Caprimulgus  manillensis,  G.  B.  Gray.  P. 

38.  Cuculus  sonnerati,  Lath.  *. 

39.  Cuculus  canoroides  (L.).  *. 

40.  CoCOMANTIS  MERULINUS  (Scop.).  M.,  P. 

41.  Hierococcyx  strenuus,  Gould.  *. 

42.  Chrysococcyx  xanthorhynchus,  Horsf. 

M. 

43.  SuRNICULUS  LUGUBRIS  (Horsf.).  M. 


45.  Dryococcyx  hareingtoni,  Sharpe,  f. 

46.  Centrococcyx  eurycercus,  Cab.  &  Heine. 

47.  Centrococcyx  afeinis  (Horsf.).  M. 

48.  Lanius  lucionensis  (L.) .  *. 

49.  Graucalus  sumatrensis  (S.  Mtill.).  M. 


M. 

50.  Lalage  dominica  (L.  S.  Miill.).  M. 

51.  Artamus  leucorhynchus  (L.).  M. 

52.  Pericrocotus  igneus,  Blyth.  M. 
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53.  Pericrocotus  cinereus,  La  Fresn.  *. 

Eye,  feet,  and  bill  black. 

54.  Hyloterpe  whiteheadi,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

II.  affinis  II.  grisolce,  sed  supra  olivascenti-brunnea,  pileo  dorsoque  concoloribus  ;  tectricibus  alarum 
cinerascenti-brunneis  nec  rufescenti-brunneis  distinguenda. 

Adult  female.  General  colour  above  dingy  mouse-brown,  the  head  like  the  back  ;  wing-coverts  rather 
more  ashy  than  the  back  ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts  brown  ;  quills  dark  brown,  edged  with  ashy 
brown,  the  secondaries  margined  with  rufous  towards  the  ends ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  ashv 
brown  ;  lores  and  feathers  round  the  eye  ashy  grey  ;  ear-coverts  brown,  like  the  head  ;  cheeks  ashy  grey, 
as  also  the  throat  and  breast,  the  latter  slightly  washed  with  brown  ;  lower  breast  and  abdomen  white  ; 
sides  of  body  and  flanks  somewhat  washed  with  ashy  ;  thighs  white,  with  ashy  bases  ;  under  tail-coverts 
white  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  white,  with  ashy  bases  ;  quills  below  dusky,  ashy  along  the  inner 
edge.  Total  length  5'7  inches,  cuhnen  065,  wing  3‘15,  tail  2*8,  tarsus  075. 

Scarce  ;  met  with  in  old  forest. 

55.  Chibia  palawanensis  (Tweedd.).  |- 

Fairly  common,  frequenting  the  edges  of  forest. 

56.  Buchanga  palawanensis,  sp.  n.  (Whitehead),  t- 

This  species  is  not  II  leucophcea,  being  a  smaller  and  much  darker  bird,  and  having  a  jet-black  patch 
of  feathers  over  the  nostrils.  The  eye  in  B.  leucophcea  is  brick-red,  and  in  this  new  species  dark  grey,  so 
I  venture  to  describe  it  under  the  name  of  Buchanga  palaw anensis. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dark  steel-grey.  Wings  darker  and  with  a  greenish  gloss  ;  quills 
black  :  inner  web  of  primaries  sooty  black.  Tail  near  the  base  slightly  lighter  than  the  back,  but 
deepening  to  sooty  black  at  the  end,  with  a  slight  greenish  gloss.  Nasal  bristles  and  a  small  part  of  the 
forehead  next  the  bill  black  ;  feathers  round  eye  and  ear-coverts  sooty  black.  Under  surface  dark  steel- 
grey,  without  much  gloss  on  the  throat  ;  under  wing-coverts  sooty  grey,  with  steel-grey  edgings.  Bill 
and  legs  black  ;  iris  dark  grey.  Total  length  9*5  inches  ;  tail  to  tip  of  outer  feather  4'8  ;  wing  5'2. 

Female.  Like  the  male,  but  slightly  smaller. 

57.  Hemichelidon  sibiricus  (Gray).  *. 

58.  Rhipidura  nigritorquis,  Vigors.  P. 

59.  Siphia  lemprieri,  Sharpe,  t- 

60.  Siphia  erithacus,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe,  f- 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  rufous  brown,  with  a  slight  olivaceous  tinge  ;  lesser  wing-coverts 
like  the  back ;  median  coverts,  greater  coverts,  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and  quills  blackish  brown, 
more  or  less  broadly  edged  with  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  a  little  more  rufous  on  the  latter  ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail-feathers  bright  chestnut  ;  crown  of  head  like  the  back,  slightly  washed  with  olive  ;  lores 
ashy  grey  ;  feathers  round  the  eye  dusky  ;  ear-coverts  olive-brown,  washed  with  tawny  ;  cheeks,  throat, 
and  chest  orange-rufous  ;  breast  and  abdomen  pure  white,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  body  and  flanks  ; 
thighs  dusky  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  pale  tawny  rufous  ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  white  ; 
quills  below  dusky,  whitish  along  their  inner  edge.  Total  length  4*2  inches,  culmen  0*55,  wing  2*35, 
tail  1*7,  tarsus  0'8. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  with  the  lores  more  tawny.  Total  length  4*2  inches,  cuhnen 
05,  wing  2*25,  tail  1*5,  tarsus  0*7. 

Fairly  common,  frequenting  the  low  and  tangled  growth  near  the  ground  in  old  forest.  I  found  a 
nest  of  this  species  on  the  lower  slopes  of  one  of  the  mountains  ;  it  was  placed  amongst  some  dead  palm- 
leaves,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  composed  of  the  same  leaves,  but  lined  with  fine  plant-stalks. 
The  eggs  were  two  in  number,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  slightly  spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  red. 

Eye  black  ;  mandible  black,  lower  light  cobalt ;  feet  white. 
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61.  Xantholestes  panayensis,  Sharpe.  P. 

62.  Cryptolopha  xanthopygia,  sp.  n.  (Whitehead). 

Similar  to  C.  montis  (Sharpe),  but  differing  from  that  species  in  having  the  entire  rump  sulphur- 
yellow  and  the  bill  considerably  larger. 

This,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  of  my  expedition  to  Palawan,  throws  a  light  on  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  highlands  of  that  island,  viz.  that  they  will  probably  be  found  to  have  an  ornis 
similar  to  that  of  the  highlands  of  Borneo.  I  discovered  a  new  species  on  Kina  Balu  (Borneo),  C.  montis , 
and  met  with  this  allied  form  in  Palawan,  on  the  top  of  a  small  mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  and  this 
is  the  only  highland  form  as  yet  procured  in  Palawan. 


63.  Muscicapa  griseisticta  (Swinhoe).  * 
63  a.  Hemichelldon  sibirica. 

64.  Hypothymis  azurea,  Salvad.  M.,  P. 

65.  Zeocephalus  cyanescens,  Sharpe,  t* 

66.  Acrocephalus  orientalis  (Bp.).  *. 

67.  Hirundo  gtjtturalis  (Scop.).  *. 


68.  Hirundo  javanica,  Sparrm.  M.,  P. 

69.  Oriolus  palawanensis,  Sharpe,  t. 

70.  Orioles  xanthonotus,  Horsf'.  M. 

71.  Pitta  sordida  (L.  S.  Miill.).  P. 

72.  Pitta  erythrogastra  (Temm.) .  P. 

73.  Turdinus  rufifrons  (Tweedd  ).  f. 


74.  Mixornis  woodi,  Sharpe,  f- 

I  found  a  nest  of  this  species,  which  was  placed  in  a  creeping  bamboo,  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  contained  two  eggs,  which  were  white  spotted  with  red.  The  nest  is  a  loose  ball  of  leaves 
slightly  lined  with  fine  stalks. 

75.  Anuropsis  cinereiceps  (Tweedd.).  f. 

Scarce,  frequenting  the  thick  tangled  masses  of  jungle.  I  took  a  nest  of  this  species  on  2nd  September, 
which  was  placed  close  to  the  ground  and  made  of  bamboo-leaves  ;  it  contained  two  blue  eggs  thickly 
speckled  with  dark  brown. 

76.  Ptilocichla  falcata,  Sharpe,  f.  80.  ZEgithina  viridis  (Bp.). 

77.  Irena  tweeddalii,  Sharpe.  Borneo  and  Sumatra  only. 

78.  Pycnonotus  cinereifrons  (Tweedd.).  f.  81.  Micropus  melanocephalus  (6m.).  M. 

79.  Phyllornis  palawanensis,  Sharpe,  f. 


82.  Iole  strIaticeps,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe. 

I.  similis  I.  viridescenti,  sed  magis  brunnea,  cauda  pallide  rufescente,  pileo  brunnescente,  anguste 
griseo  lineato,  et  dorso  vix  striolato,  facie  laterali  grisescenti-olivacea,  angustissime  albido 
striolata  distinguenda. 

Adult  female.  General  colour  above  olive-brown,  with  narrow  whitish  shaft-streaks  to  the  feathers  of 
the  mantle  and  back  ;  the  lower  back  and  rump  uniform,  the  feathers  of  the  latter  very  loose  and  fluffy 
and  with  pale  tips  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  brown,  with  a  wash  of  olive  ;  bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts 
dusky  brown,  with  a  reddish  tinge  and  washed  with  olive  externally  ;  quills  dark  brown,  externally  pale 
olive-brown,  rather  more  rufous  towards  the  base  of  the  secondaries  ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers 
light  reddish  brown,  with  a  slight  edging  of  olive  ;  crown  of  head  brown,  slightly  contrasting  with  the 
back,  all  the  feathers  with  narrow  ashy  white  shaft-streaks  ;  lores  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  feathers 
below  the  eye  and  ear-coverts  light  brown,  washed  with  yellow  and  having  narrow  whitish  shaft-streaks  • 
cheeks  and  under  surface  of  body  ashy  white,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  yellow,  the  breast,  abdomen,  and 
under  tail-coverts  clearer  yellow  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  washed  with  olive-brown  ;  thighs  pale  yellow  ; 
under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  pale  yellow  ;  quills  below  dusky  brown,  yellowish  along  the  edge  of 
the  inner  web.  Total  length  6'6  inches,  culmen  0'7,  wing  3'2,  tail  2*75,  tarsus  0-75. 


83.  Criniger  frater,  Sharpe,  t-  85.  Monticola  solitaria  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.).  *, 

84.  Criniger  palawanensis,  Tweedd.  f.  86.  Cittocincla  nigra,  Sharpe,  f. 
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87.  Phylloscopus  borealis  (Bias.).  *.  90.  Motacilla  flava,  L.  *. 

88.  Cisticola  cisticola  (Oates).  M.  91.  Anthiis  gustavi,  Swinh.  *. 

89.  Orthotomus  ruficeps  (Less.).  M.  92.  Anthus  maculatus,  Hodgs.  *. 

93.  Parus  amabilis,  Sharpe,  f. 

This  beautiful  little  Titmouse  is  fairly  common  in  the  forest,  frequenting  the  high  trees  in  small 
parties,  probably  families.  The  young  were  fully  fledged  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

The  description  of  the  adult  female  (in  B.  M.  Catalogue,  vol.  viii.  p.  22)  from  typical  specimens 
collected  by  Professor  Steere  really  applies  to  the  adult  male  only,  so  I  take  it  that  they  were  wrongly 
sexed. 

Adult  female.  Head  greenish  black,  slightly  greener  on  throat  ;  a  pale  yellow  collar  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  ;  back  olive-green,  slightly  grey  on  the  rump.  Upper  tail-coverts  greenish  black  ;  tail  brownish 
black,  tipped  and  marked  as  in  the  male,  but  to  a  very  much  less  degree.  Wings  dark  brown,  marked 
as  in  the  male,  but  not  nearly  so  pronounced  ;  primaries  externally  washed  with  greenish  yellow,  but 
quills  not  tipped  with  white  ;  rest  of  the  under  surface  slightly  duller  than  in  the  male. 

The  young  are  brown  above,  more  greenish  on  the  lower  back,  with  a  distinct  yellow  collar,  as  in  the 
female  ;  beneath  pale  yellow,  with  a  slightly  greyish  tinge  on  the  throat.  Some  young  males  have  the 
adult  plumage  on  the  throat  and  breast,  but  the  back  is  much  mingled  with  immature  feathers,  which 
have  faded  into  rusty  brown.  The  white  spots  on  the  wings  and  tail  often  become  worn  off. 

94.  Dendrophila  frontalis,  Idorsf.  M.  (but  not  Bornean). 

This  Nuthatch  is  fairly  common  in  the  more  open  country,  especially  amongst  the  dead  trees,  which 
are  left  standing,  often  in  numbers,  in  the  rice-fields.  This,  curiously  enough,  is  not  the  Bornean  species, 
I).  corallipes  (which  has  bright-red  legs,  and  is  of  a  richer  colour  in  plumage),  but  is  the  true  D.  frontalis 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands.  Thus  it  is  doubtful  whether  Dendrophila  frontalis  reached  Palawan 
via  Borneo.  D.  cenochlamys  of  the  Philippines  is  more  like  the  Bornean  species,  both  being  more  brightly 
coloured  than  D.  frontalis,  but  the  Philippine  bird  is  brown-legged  like  D.  frontalis.  The  orbital  skin 
of  the  typical  I),  frontalis  is  lemon-yellow,  that  of  the  Palawan  D.  frontalis  grey. 

Sulu,  “  Baltelik.” 

Eye  straw-yellow  ;  bill  vermilion  ;  orbital  skin  grey  ;  legs  light  brown. 

95.  Myzanthe  pygm^a  (Kittlitz).  P. 

96.  Prionochilus  Johanna,  sp.  n.,  Sharpe,  t- 

P.  similis  P.  xanthopygio,.  sed  mento  et  fascia  supragenali  albis  distinguendus. 

Adult  male.  General  colour  above  dark  slaty  blue,  with  a  broad  band  of  yellow  across  the  rump ; 
wing-coverts  like  the  back  ;  bastard-wing,  primary-coverts,  and  quills  blackish,  edged  with  slate-blue  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  slate-blue  ;  tail-feathers  black,  with  slate-blue  margins  ;  crown  of  head  dark  slaty  blue, 
with  a  large  patch  of  scarlet  in  the  centre  of  the  hinder  crown  ;  sides  of  face,  ear-coverts,  sides  of  neck, 
and  sides  of  upper  breast  slate-blue,  with  a  distinct  white  cheek-stripe,  followed  by  a  line  of  slate-blue 
along  the  sides  of  the  throat,  and  joined  to  the  hinder  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  ;  chin  whitish  ;  remainder 
of  under  surface  bright  yellow,  the  chest  with  a  scarlet  patch  in  the  centre  ;  abdomen  and  sides  of  vent 
and  under  tail-coverts  yellowish  white  ;  sides  of  body  and  flanks  yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge  ;  thighs 
slate-grey ;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  white  ;  quills  below  black,  white  along  the  inner  edge. 
Total  length  3*4  inches,  culmen  0'45,  wing  2,  tail  1*05,  tarsus  0'55. 

Dr.  Sharpe  did  not  describe  the  female,  so  I  add  a  description  : — General  colour  above  olive-green, 
with  a  bright  yellow  patch  on  the  rump  ;  head  slightly  grey,  with  a  dull  yellow  patch  on  the  crown  ; 
wing-coverts  and  tail  brownish  black,  edged  with  greenish  yellow  ;  primaries  edged  with  grey  ;  sides  of 
face  and  ear-coverts  greyish  brown,  with  a  distinct  white  cheek-stripe,  followed  by  a  brown  line  along 
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the  side  of  the  throat ;  under  surface  bright  yellow,  slightly  deeper  on  the  fore  neck  ;  throat  almost 
white,  slightly  mingled  with  yellow  ;  flanks  dull  greyish  yellow. 

This  species  has  a  longer  bill  than  P.  xanthopygius  of  Borneo,  its  nearest  ally. 

97.  Cinnyris  sperata,  L.  P. 

98.  Cinnyris  aurora  (Tweedd.).  f- 

On  a  large  plain,  studded  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  bamboo  and  low  trees,  I  collected  a  few 
pairs,  all  of  which  had  nests,  on  the  29th  June.  The  nests  hang  from  the  ends  of  the  boughs,  often  in  a 
very  exposed  position.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  and  are  similar  to  those  of  C.  pectoralis. 

99.  Chalcostetha  insignis  (Jard.).  M. 

100.  jEthopyga  shelleyi,  Sharpe,  f. 

Fairly  common,  frequenting  the  edges  of  old  forest. 

The  female  is,  I  believe,  undescribed,  and  is  above  bright  olive-green,  greyer  on  head  and  rump  ; 
wings  brown  outwardly,  edged  with  reddish  brown.  Two  centre  tail-feathers  olive-green,  with  a  black 
blotch  near  the  tip,  which  in  certain  lights  is  metallic  green ;  rest  of  tail  black,  tipped  with  olive-yellow, 
edged  outwardly  near  the  base  with  reddish  yellow.  Under  surface  greyish  olive  on  the  sides  of  the  face, 
throat,  and  breast  ;  abdomen  pale  yellow,  deepening  on  the  under  tail-coverts. 

Faded  females  are  dull  brown  above;  pale  greyish  brown  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  flanks. 

101.  Anthreptes  malaccensis  (Scop.).  M. 

102.  Arachnothera  dilutior,  Sharpe,  f. 

103.  Corone  pusilla  (Tweedd.).  f- 

Plentiful  in  all  old  jungle,  feeding  entirely  on  fruit.  This  species  never  seems  to  settle  on  the 
ground  or  to  visit  the  vicinity  of  native  villages,  and  I  never  saw  it  near  the  Sulu  cattle.  Here  we  find 
in  Palawan  an  interesting  member  of  the  Crow  family  which  has  attained  none  of  the  pernicious  habits 
that  make  his  more  civilized  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  so  renowned.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if,  when  Palawan  becomes  opened  up  for  planting  and  its  forests  destroyed,  its  Crow  will  become 
more  civilized  too,  and  change  its  present  mode  of  life  into  that  of  a  garbage-eating  pilferer.  I  am  afraid 
civilization  will  benefit  the  Crow  as  little  as  it  does  the  native,  so  that  our  philanthropic  European  race 
will  improve  them  both,  as  it  generally  does,  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  to  return  to  the  Crow  :  it  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  interesting  birds  in  Palawan,  and  may 
often  be  noticed  making  flights  from  forest  to  forest,  with  neck  outstretched,  and  uttering  a  peculiar 
“  Ka-ka-gug-gug  ”  note.  During  flight  the  wings  are  often  held  below  the  body,  the  primary  feathers 
only  being  used  with  a  quick  flittering  motion. 

104.  Sturnia  violagea  (Bodd.).  *. 

105.  Calornis  panayensis  (Scop.).  P. 

106.  Eulabes  palawanensis,  Sharpe,  f. 

107.  Oxycerca  everetti,  Tweedd.  t- 

108.  Munia  jagori,  Cab.  P. 

109.  Treron  VERNANS  (L.).  M. 

110.  Treron  nasica,  Schlegel.  M. 

111.  Carpophaga  alnea  (L.).  M. 

120.  PoLYPLECTRON  NAPOLEONIS,  Less.  |. 

This  splendid  little  Pheasant  is  scarce  and  local,  all  my  specimens  having  been  collected  in  one 
forest,  and  although  my  men  set  hundreds  of  snares  in  other  forests  we  never  met  with  another  during 


112.  Carpophaga  bicolor  (Scop.).  M. 

113.  Ptilopus  leclancheri,  Bp.  P. 

114.  Ptilopus  melanocephalus,  Forster.  M. 

115.  Turtur  dussumieri  (Temm.).  P. 

116.  Turtur  tigrina  (Temm.).  M. 

117.  Calcenas  nicobarica,  L.  M. 

118.  Chalcophaps  indica  (L.).  *. 

119.  Macropygia  tenuirostris,  Gr.  R.  Gray.  P. 
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three  months.  One  female  was  eaten  by  a  wild  cat  in  one  of  the  traps,  and  I  rather  expect  this  little 
tiger  destroys  numbers  of  this  beautiful  bird. 

This  species,  like  the  Argus  Pheasant,  has  its  “showing-off”  arena,  a  neatly -swept  patch  some  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  chosen  spot  is  generally  in  some  unfrequented  part  of  the  forest.  I  often 
noticed  that  this  ring  had  a  small  hump  of  earth  in  the  middle,  where  no  doubt  the  male  birds  show  off 
their  splendid  plumage  and  perhaps  do  battle.  Their  battles,  if  they  have  any,  must  be  very  short  and 
decisive,  as  the  double  spurs  of  the  cock  -would  be  sufficient  to  cut  his  adversary  into  pieces. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  birds  pair  and  are  not  polygamous,  as  we  collected  three  pairs ;  but 
that  was  not  during  the  nesting-season,  which  is  probably  in  the  months  of  December  and  January. 

Eye  dark  hazel ;  skin  round  eye  and  patch  on  cheek  of  the  male  reddish  pink  ;  legs  blackish  brown. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  gives  the  name  as  “  Tandikan  ”  ;  but  the  natives  of  Palawan  call  it  in  Sulu 
“  Malak  ”  and  in  Dusun  “  Bertik.” 


121.  Gallus  bankiva,  Ternrn.  M.,  P.  ;  but,  as  yet,  not  found  in  Borneo. 

122.  Excalfactoria  chinensis  (L.).  M. 

123.  Turnix  nigrescens,  Tweedd.  P. 

This  species  is  fairly  common  on  the  coarse  grass  plains,  especially  in  dry  localities,  where  the  grass 
is  poor.  If  flushed  more  than  once  it  would  often  fly  straight  into  the  forests  which  bordered  these  plains, 
thus  rendering  further  pursuit  impossible. 

On  tbe  3rd  of  September  I  found  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  hard  set.  The  birds  had  made  a 
decided  nest  of  grass-stems  amongst  some  tufts  of  grass  and  low-growing  shrubs  in  a  stony  place.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  dull  greenish  grey,  finely  speckled  all  over  with  black.  The  male  was  sitting. 


123  a.  Megapodius  cumingi,  Dillwyn. 

124.  AEgialitis  geoffroyi  (Wagh).  *. 

125.  AEgialitis  dubigs  (Scop.).  *. 

126.  AEgialitis  cantiana  (Lath.).  *. 

127.  AEgialitis  mongolica  (Pall.).  *. 

128.  AEgialitis  veredus  (Gould).  *. 

129.  AEgialitis  peroni  (T.).  M. 

130.  Oharadrius  fulvus  (Gm.).  *. 

131.  Charadrius  helveticus  (L.).  *. 

132.  Strepsilas  interpres  (L.).  *. 

133.  Esacus  magnirostris  (G.  St.-Hil.).  *. 

134.  Glareola  orientalis,  Leach.  *. 

135.  Limicola  platyrhyncha  (Temm.).  *. 

136.  Numenius  lineatus,  Cuv.  *. 

137.  Tringoides  hypoleucus  (L.).  *. 

138.  Totanus  calidris  (L.).  *. 

139.  Totanus  brevipes  (Gm.).  *. 

140.  Totanus  glareola  (L.).  *. 


141.  Terekia  cinerea  (Giild.) .  *. 

142.  Tringa  ruficollis  (Seebohm).  *. 

143.  Gallinago  megala,  Swinli.  *. 

144.  Erythra  phcenicura  (Penn.).  M. 

145.  Ballina  fasciata  (Baffl.).  M.,  P. 

146.  Herodias  intermedia  (Wagl.).  *. 

147.  Bubulcus  coromandus  (Bodd.).  *. 

148.  Demiegretta  sacra  (Gm.).  *. 

149.  Ardea  sumatrana,  Baffles.  M. 

150.  Butorides  javanica  (Horsf.).  M.,  P. 

151.  GoRSACHIUS  MELANOLOPHUS  (Baffl.).  M.,P. 

152.  Sterna  bergii,  Licht.  All  over  the  east. 

153.  Sterna  sinensis.  *. 

154.  Sterna  melanauchen,  Temm.  M. 

155.  Anous  stolidus  (L.).  M. 

156.  Hydrochelidon  hybrida  (Pall.).  *. 

157.  Fregata  minor  (Gm.).  *. 
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NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OE  BIRDS  FROM  EASTERN  JAVA. 

By  JOHN  WHITEHEAD. 

The  following  is  a  list — with  a  few  field-notes — of  the  birds  collected  by  me  during  a  period  of  three 
months  spent  in  the  Island  of  Java.  The  collection,  though  small,  is  sufficiently  interesting,  being  chiefly 
composed  of  species  inhabiting  the  eastern  highlands  of  the  island.  Two  species  proved  to  be  new  and 
worthy  of  specific  distinction  ;  these  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Seebohm. 

As  I  was  unaccompanied  by  a  native  collector  I  was  forced  to  do  all  the  shooting  and  preparing 
myself.  When  in  Lawang  I  employed  a  Javanese  who  shot  a  few  birds  for  me.  This  man  had  some 
curious  anecdotes  to  relate,  one  of  which  is  worth  recounting.  I  had  often  noticed  a  large  black  Hawk  in 
a  forest  near  Lawang  and  I  offered  this  man  a  reward  if  he  could  procure  it  for  me.  He  told  me,  “  Once 
an  Orang  Blanda,  i.  e,  a  Dutchman,  asked  me  for  one  of  these  birds ;  so  I  went  with  a  friend  to  a  large 
tree  where  one  often  rested.  The  Hawk  was  resting,  as  usual,  on  the  tree,  so  my  friend  stalked  him  from  one 
side,  I  from  the  other  ;  when  the  Hawk  saw  that  all  chance  of  escape  was  cut  off  he  began  to  weep,  and 
I  saw  his  tears  fall  to  the  earth.”  I  have  heard  of  “  crocodile’s  tears,”  but  of  weeping  Hawks  on  this 
occasion  only. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  Tosari  is  a  small  village  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  5500  feet 
on  a  spur  of  the  Bromo,  an  active  volcano.  Lawang  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the 
country  round  about  consisting  either  of  rice-land  or  coffee-plantations,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
old  forest. 

1.  CeTTIA  MONTANA  (Horsf.) . 

1  obtained  only  one  specimen  of  this  species,  which  I  met  with  in  a  casuarina-pine  forest,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Bromo. 

Iris  hazel  ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  yellowish  ;  feet  light  brown. 

2.  Merula  whiteheadi,  sp.  n.  (Seebohm,  Bulletin  B.  O.  C.  no.  v.) 

‘•'Supra  brunnea,  capite  canescente,  abdomine  castaneo,  ventre  medio  albo,  subcaudalibus  albo  striatis.” 

This  Blackbird  was  met  with  in  the  cabbage-gardens  on  the  top  of  the  Bromo  spurs.  In  habits  and 
note  it  closely  resembles  our  familiar  garden  friend.  This  species  prefers  the  few  spots  left  uncleared  by 
the  natives,  where  casuarinas  are  plentiful  and  the  undergrowth  is  thick.  On  the  26th  September  I  saw 
a  pair  of  birds  with  nesting-materials  in  their  bills. 

Eye  black  ;  bare  skin  round  eye  yellow  ;  bill  and  feet  dull  king’s  yellow. 

3.  Oreocincla  horsfieldi  (Bonap.) . 

Only  one  specimen  seen  and  obtained  of  this  rare  Thrush,  not  far  from  Tosari. 

Bill  and  eye  black  ;  feet  light  brown. 

4.  Geocichla  rubecula,  Gould. 

Fairly  common  in  the  coffee-plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lawang.  This  sp  ecies  has  a  most 
pleasing  song. 

Bill  and  eye  black j  legs  dirty  flesh-colour.  Javan  name  “Bandas.” 

5.  Cittocincla  macrura  (Sclater). 

Obtained  near  Lawang. 

6.  Henicurus  leschenaulti  (Elwes). 

Several  were  obtained  on  a  stream  close  to  Lawang.  This  species  does  not  seem  to  frequent  the  higher 
altitudes. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  white. 
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7.  Hydrocichla  velatus  (Sharpe). 

Several  were  obtained  in  a  rocky  stream  near  Tosari. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  white. 

8.  Prinia  polychroa  (Gray). 

A  specimen  was  obtained  near  Lawang. 

Iris  light  hazel  ;  legs  pink. 

9.  Motacilla  flava,  L. 

Larce  flocks  began  to  arrive  in  Tosari  on  the  23rd  October. 

10.  Anthits  rufulus,  Vieill. 

Fairly  common  on  the  ridges  of  the  Bromo  and  also  noticed  on  the  dry  sandy  desert  at  the  bottom  of 
the  extinct  crater. 

11.  PoMATORHINUS  MONTANUS,  Horsf. 

Fairly  common  in  the  mountains,  where  they  frequented  the  low  growth  amongst  the  casnarina  trees, 
a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  this  bird  being  the  tangled  growth  which  covers  the  deep  gullies  cut  in  the 
soft  volcanic  ash  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  are  at  times  about  eight  feet  deep.  The  note  of  this  bird 
begins  with  a  whistle  and  finishes  with  a  chatter  like  that  made  by  the  Fieldfare. 

Eye  pale  straw-yellow  ;  bill  brown,  yellow  underneath  ;  legs  greyish  green. 

12.  Megalurus  palustris,  Horsf. 

Met  with  both  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains.  The  great  difference  in  size  between  individuals 
of  this  species  is  most  remarkable.  This  bird  has  much  the  habits  of  a  Pipit ;  like  the  Meadow-Pipit,  it 
often  flies  high  in  the  air  and  slowly  descends  to  the  ground  with  half-closed  wings,  uttering  all  the  while 
a  pretty  song  ;  it  often  settles  on  the  tops  of  low  trees,  but  when  walking  in  the  grass  the  long  tail  seems 
to  cause  inconvenience. 

Eye  hazel  ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  and  feet  flesh-colour. 

13.  Timelia  pileata,  Horsf. 

A  small  flock  was  met  with  in  a  tangled  mass  of  weeds  in  a  field  near  Lawang. 

Iris  lake-red  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  horny  grey. 

14.  Turdinus  sepiarius,  Sharpe. 

A  few  were  seen  near  Lawang.  Generally  creeping  mouse-like  amongst  the  tangled  thorny  thickets 
of  bamboo,  when  disturbed  flying  a  short  distance,  when  it  is  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  thick  undergrowth. 
On  the  5th  November  I  found  a  nest  containing  two  eggs — much  in  the  position  usually  selected  by  a 
Nightingale  ;  the  nest  was  deep,  composed  of  broad  grasses  and  dead  leaves.  The  eggs  were  pale  salmon 
coloured,  scribbled  all  over  with  dark  red,  after  the  manner  of  a  Bunting^s. 

Iris  hazel. 

15.  Drymocataphus  capistratus  (Salvad.). 

Lawang. 

16.  Hemixus  virescens  (Temm.). 

Several  were  obtained  in  the  coffee-plantations  near  Tosari. 

Eye  light  red ;  bill  and  feet  leaden  blue. 

17.  Pycnonottjs  bimactjlatus,  Blyth. 

Not  very  common  ;  a  few  pairs  were  met  with  as  high  as  7000  feet. 

Eye,  bill,  and  feet  black. 

18.  Pycnonotus  aurigaster,  Gray. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  Javan  birds  from  the  sea-level  up  to  5000  feet. 
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19.  Chloropsis  kigricollis  (Vieill.). 

Obtained  in  old  forest  near  Lawang. 

20.  Oriolus  maculatus,  Vieill. 

Fairly  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Tosari. 

Eye  and  bill  black  ;  legs  dull  cobalt-blue. 

21.  Parus  cinereus  (Bonn.  &  Vieill.). 

Fairly  common  both  in  the  mountains  and  the  plains.  In  August  these  Tits  were  to  be  seen  with 
their  fully  fledged  young  busily  hunting  for  food  near  the  ground  in  the  stubble  of  the  maize-plantations. 
It  was  only  at  the  end  of  October  that  this  Titmouse  was  in  good  plumage  ;  many  were  then  again  in  pairs. 
Eye  and  bill  black  ;  feet  dull  cobalt. 

22.  Lanius  bentet,  Horsf. 

This  Shrike  is  very  common  throughout  the  Island.  In  Tosari  this  bird  would  make  long  straight 
flights  from  some  high  elevation,  hardly  moving  the  wings,  the  steering  being  done  by  the  long 
narrow  tail. 

Iris,  feet,  and  bill  black. 

23.  Hemipus  obscurus  (Horsf.). 

Obtained  near  Tosari. 

24.  Buchanga  cineracea  (Sharpe). 

Common  near  Tosari ;  always  seen  in  pairs. 

Eye  brick-red  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

25.  Graucalus  larvatus  (Bp.). 

I  saw  several  specimens  of  this  bird  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tosari,  where  they  frequented  the  scanty 
bush  which  is  left  on  the  highly  cultivated  slopes  of  the  Bromo. 

Iris  dark  hazel ;  feet  and  bill  black. 

26.  Pericrocotus  miniatus,  Boie. 

This  beautiful  Flycatcher  frequented  the  maize-plantations  near  Tosari  in  large  flocks,  forming  a  most 
beautiful  sight  when  alarmed,  when  some  dozens  of  fiery-red  birds  would  suddenly  fly  up  into  the  trees, 
generally  settling  amongst  some  bright  red  flowers. 

Eye,  bill,  and  feet  black.  The  “  Burong  Bromo  ”  of  the  Tosari  villagers. 

27.  Pericrocotus  exsul,  Wall. 

Common  in  the  coffee-plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Lawang. 

Eye,  bill,  and  feet  black. 

28.  Campephaga  fimbriata  (Gray). 

Obtained  near  Lawang. 

Iris,  feet,  and  bill  black. 

29.  Pratincola  caprata,  Blyth. 

Common  both  in  the  mountains  and  plains.  This  Chat  nests  in  the  sandy  banks  on  the  sides  ot  the 
roads  in  the  mountains,  scooping  out  a  small  chamber,  in  which  it  builds  a  neat  nest  of  dry  grass  ;  the  eggs 
are  invariably  three,  of  a  pale  blue,  thickly  speckled  with  rusty  red.  In  the  plains  I  have  found  the  nests 
in  the  banks  in  the  rice-fields.  Eggs  were  taken  on  5th  September. 

Eye,  bill,  and  feet  black. 

30.  Muscicapula  hyperythra  (Blyth). 

Fairly  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tosari. 

Eye  and  bill  black  ;  feet  dark  brown. 
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31.  Muscicapula  maculata,  Bp. 

Fairly  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tosari.  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Sharpe  in  separating  this 
from  the  Kina  Balu  bird  under  the  name  of  M.  icestermanni. 

Eye,  bill,  and  feet  black. 

32.  Cryptolopha  grammiceps  (Yerr.). 

Only  one  specimen  was  obtained  in  a  coffee-plantation,  and  this  in  bad  plumage. 

33.  Cryptolopha  trivirgata  (Temm.) . 

One  specimen  was  obtained  in  a  coffee-plantation  close  to  Tosari. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  species  has  a  grey  phase  of  plumage  like  the  species  found  on 
Kina  Balu. 

34.  Stoparola  indigo,  Blyth. 

Rather  scarce,  but  found  in  the  coffee-plantations  below  Tosari. 

Eye,  feet,  and  bill  black. 

35.  2Ethopyga  mystacalis  (Licht.). 

I  obtained  only  one  specimen  of  this  handsome  species,  in  a  coffee-plantation  close  to  Lawang. 

36.  .ZEthopyga  eximia  (Cab.). 

Several  males  of  this  beautiful  Sun-bird  used  to  frequent  the  fuchsias  which  were  planted  in  the 
hotel  garden  in  Tosari.  It  is,  however,  rather  rare. 

Eye  black. 

37.  Arachnothera  aefinis  (Shelley). 

Lawang. 

38.  Zosterops  NEGLECTA,  sp.  n.  (Seebohm,  Bulletin  B.  0.  C.  no.  v.) 

“  Similis  Z.  palpebrosce,  sed  magis  olivascens,  et  macula  anteoculari  obscuriore  distinguenda.” 
Common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tosari.  In  the  beginning  of  October  I  found  a  young  bird  fully 
fledged. 

Iris  white  ;  bill  black ;  feet  dull  cobalt. 

39.  Padda  oryzivora,  L. 

Not  noticed  in  the  mountains  ;  but  immense  flocks  used  to  roost  every  night  in  some  large  trees 
close  to  the  hotel  in  Solo. 

40.  Munia  nisora  (Temm.). 

Common  near  Lawang. 

41.  Miraera  jayanica,  Horsf. 

Fairly  common  amongst  the  rough  grassland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lawang. 

Iris  black. 

Javanese  “  Dranjauan.” 

42.  Acridotheres  javanicus  (Cab.). 

Common  in  the  mountains  and  plains,  where  it  is  decidedly  gregarious,  flocks  of  over  a  hundred 
being  seen  together. 

Iris  light  straw-yellow  ;  bill  king’s  yellow,  deepening  into  bright  orange  at  the  base  ;  feet  king’s 
yellow. 

43.  Gracupica  melanoptera  (Daud.). 

Common  in  the  plains.  An  odd  bird  or  two  were  noticed  amongst  the  flocks  of  the  last  species  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tosari. 

Iris  pale  brown  ;  bill  dirty  brownish  white  ;  bare  patch  on  sides  of  head  lemon-yellow  ;  feet  dull 
brown. 
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44.  Sturnopastor  JALLA,  Gray. 

Fairly  common  in  the  plains.  Not  noticed  in  the  mountains  near  Tosari. 

Iris  yellow  ;  hill  dirty  brownish  white  ;  hare  skin  round  eye  orange-yellow  ;  legs  yellow. 

45.  Eucichla  cyanura  (Cab.). 

Fairly  common  in  the  coffee-plantations  near  Lawang,  where  the  absence  of  undergrowth  allows  of 
free  movement.  The  sexes  apparently  separate  during  certain  seasons,  as  in  one  plantation  I  could  only 
meet  with  males,  while  in  another  more  distant  I  procured  females  in  numbers.  This  species  takes  to  the 
lower  branches  of  trees  when  alarmed.  The  note  is  “  quer-r-r-r,’J  the  last  r’s  being  sounded  quickly. 
These  Pittas,  and  many  other  birds  shot  near  Lawang,  had  numbers  of  long,  flat,  white  worms  under  the 
skin,  especially  about  the  thigh-joints  ;  these  worms  were  rolled  up  in  round  discs. 

Iris  and  bill  black  ;  legs  lead-grey. 

Javanese  “  Punglor.” 

46.  Picus  analis,  Horsf. 

Seen  several  times  near  Tosari. 

Iris  dark  hazel. 

47.  Alcedo  meninting,  Horsf. 

Obtained  near  Lawang. 

48.  Halcyon  omnicolor  (Temm.) . 

Only  one  specimen  seen  and  obtained  near  Lawang. 

49.  Halcyon  chloris,  Gray. 

Java  specimens  are  decidedly  bluer  than  those  met  with  in  Borneo.  Common  in  the  lowlands. 

50.  Ceyx  rufidorsa  (Strickl.). 

Lawang. 

51.  Merops  PHIL1PPINUS,  L. 

Very  common  in  the  plains. 

Eye  lake-red. 

52.  Merops  quinticolor,  Hodgs. 

A  few  were  obtained  near  Lawang. 

53.  XanthoL/EMA  australis,  Horsf. 

Obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Lawang. 

Eye  and  bill  black  ;  feet  (horny)  green. 

54.  Xanthol^ema  rosea,  Horsf. 

Lawang. 

Eye  and  bill  black  ;  feet  vermilion. 

Native  name  “  Koekol.” 

55.  Megaljema  jayanensis,  Gray. 

A  few  were  seen,  in  company  with  AT.  rosea,  feeding  on  the  jungle-fruits  in  the  high  trees.  This 
Barbet  has  a  loud  “  booh-booh-booh  ”  note,  which  may  be  heard  all  day  long  in  the  forest.  The 
Javanese  say  that  it  kills  small  birds,  but  this  is  of  course  most  improbable. 

Eye  and  bill  black  ;  feet  olive-green. 

56  Chrysococcyx  basalis  (Shelley). 

One  specimen  obtained  near  Tosari. 

57.  CoCOMANTIS  MERULINUS  (Scop.). 

Near  Tosari  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  species. 
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58.  Pal/Eohnis  javanica  (Sclat.). 

Common  near  Lawang. 

Eyes  light  straw-yellow  ;  bill  lake-red. 

Javanese  *’4  BeteL” 

59.  Astdr  soloensis  (Lath.). 

One  specimen  was  obtained  at  Lawang. 

60.  Accipiter  virgatus  (T.) . 

One,  Lawang. 

61.  Cerchneis  moluccensis  (Sharpe). 

Several  were  seen  in  the  highlands.  The  specimen  obtained  by  me  in  Tosari  was  in  full  moult. 

62.  Treron  nasica,  Schleg. 

Very  common  near  Lawang. 

There  is  a  large  bare  emerald-green  patch  round  the  eye  of  freshly  shot  specimens,  which  in  skins 
dries  up  and  disappears,  detracting  much  from  its  beauty. 

Iris  yellow  ;  feet  lake-red. 

Javanese  “  Mantan.” 

63.  Macropygia  leptogrammica  (Temm.). 

Common  in  the  casuarina  forests  at  7000  feet,  and  also  near  Lawang. 

Iris,  rings  of  pale  pink  and  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  dull  dark  pink. 

64.  GtAllus  varius,  Shaw. 

A  few  were  seen  in  the  cabbage-fields  on  the  spurs  of  the  Bromo  ;  with  a  good  dog  this  bird  would 
afford  capital  sport,  as  it  readily  takes  wing  when  alarmed.  I  only  procured  an  immature  cock,  but  saw 
several  in  full  plumage. 

In  a  coffee-plantation  I  came  across  a  pair  of  G.  banghiva,  which  were  busily  engaged  in  scratching 
beside  a  fallen  tree  ;  thinking  they  might  be  tame  birds  belonging  to  the  Javanese,  I  did  not  shoot  at 
them.  My  guide  was  much  disgusted  at  my  mistake. 

65.  Turnix  pugnax  (Temm.). 

Several  were  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Tosari. 

Iris  pale  yellow  ;  bill  brownish  at  tip  and  yellow  at  base  ;  feet  yellow. 

66.  ORTYGOMETRA  CINEREA  (V .)  . 

Common  in  a  large  tank  near  Lawang,  and  one  specimen  was  obtained.  I  also  saw  a  bird  closely 
resembling  our  Water-hen,  and  several  Cormorants,  which  I  did  not  obtain,  on  the  some  sheet  of  water. 

67.  Totanus  glareola  (L.) 

Common  in  the  rice-fields 
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RECHERCHES  SUR  LA  FAUNE  HERPETOLOGIQUE  DES  ILES  DE  BORNEO 

ET  DE  PALAWAN.  Par  M.  F.  MOCQUARD. 


[The  following  interesting  Memoir  on  the  Reptiles  of  Borneo  and  Palawan  appeared  in  the 
‘  Nouvelles  Archives  du  Museum ’  (Paris,  1890).  Dr.  Mocquard  in  this  paper  gives  an  account  of  the 
Reptiles  collected  by  me,  and  full  descriptions  of  the  many  new  species  discovered  :  since  it  was  published 
six  species  have  been  added  to  this  list,  viz. : — ldiopholis  collaris,  n.  g.  et  sp.  (Mocquard)  ;  Oxyglossus 
Ice  vis  (Gunther) ;  Chaperina  fusca,  n.  g.  et  sp.  (Mocquard);  Varanus  heteropholis  (Boulenger)  ;  Rhaco- 
phorus  dulitensis  (Boulenger)  ;  Nectophryne  liosii  (Boulenger) .  I  have  curtailed  Dr.  Mocquard’s  Memoir 
considerably,  leaving  out  all  his  remarks  on  species  that  were  not  discovered  by  me.] 

On  a  pu  remarquer  que  toutes  ces  collections  ont  ete  recueillies  soit  a  l’est,  au  sud-est,  au  sud  ou  a 
Pouest  de  Borneo,  et  que  le  nord  de  Pile,  absti’action  faite  des  recherches  de  J.  Motley  k  Pile  Labuan, 
etait  restd  completement  inexplore.  Cette  lacune  vient  d’etre  comblee  par  M.  Whitehead,  voyageur 
anglais,  qui,  pendant  l’annee  1885,  forma  dans  le  nord  de  Borneo,  principalement  au  mont  Kina  Balu, 
ainsi  qu’a  Pile  Palawan,  une  importante  collection  de  Reptiles  et  de  Batraciens,  acquise  par  le  Museum, 
et  dont  l’etude  fait  l’objet  du  present  memoire. 

Cette  collection  comprend  soixante-dix  especes  :  soixante-sept  proviennent  de  Borneo  et  huit  de 
Palawan  ;  cinq  sont  communes  aux  deux  lies.  Seize  especes,  ainsi  qu’une  variete,  nous  paraissent 
nouvelles  et  seront  decrites  plus  loin.  Quarante-six  espfeces,  dont  treize  Lacertiens,  quinze  Ophidiens  et 
dix-huit  Batraciens  anoures  ont  ete  recueillis  au  mont  Kina  Balu,  pour  la  plus  grande  partie  a  des 
altitudes  comprises  entre  1,000  et  4,000  ou  meme  6000  pieds.  Quelques  Batraciens  proviennent  d’une 
hauteur  de  8,000  pieds.  Sur  ces  quarante-six  especes  de  Kina  Balu,  dix  sont  nouvelles,  sur  lesquelles 
deux  appartiennent  a  des  genres  nouveaux. 

Dans  la  liste  suivante  des  Reptiles  et  des  Batraciens  de  Borneo,  Labuan  et  Palawan  actuellement 
connus,  et  que  nous  nous  sommes  efforce  de  rendre  aussi  exacte  et  aussi  complete  que  possible,  en  laissant 
toutefois  de  cdte  les  Tortues  et  les  Batraciens  pseudophidiens,  les  especes  composant  la  collection  qui  nous 
occupe  sont  marquees  d’un  ou  de  deux  ou  de  trois  asterisques,  suivant  qu’elles  proviennent  de  Borneo  ou 
de  Palawan,  ou  qu’elles  sont  communes  aux  deux  lies. 


Lisle  des  Crocodiliens,  des  Lacertiens ,  des  Ophidiens  et  des  Batraciens  anoures  actuellement  connus  a 

Borneo,  Labuan  et  Palaivan. 


Crocodiliens. 


*  1.  Crocodilus  porosus,  Schneider. 

2.  - - palustris,  Schlegel. 

4.  Gymnodactylus  consobrinus,  Peters. 

5.  -  marmoratus,  Dum.  Bibr. 

*  6.  - — —  baluensis,  n.  sp. 

7.  Gonatodes  kendallii,  Gray. 

8.  Aelurosaurus  ( Pentadactylus )  felinus, 

Gunther. 

9.  -  dorsalis,  Peters. 

10.  Hemidactylus frenalus  (Schlegel),  Dum. 
Bibr. 


3.  Gavialis  schlegelii,  Muller. 


Lacertiens. 


*11.  Hemidactylus  platyurus,  Schneider. 
—  craspedotus,  n.  sp. 


*  12. 
13. 

**  14. 
***  15 


Gecko  stentor,  Cantor. 

- verticillatus,  Laurenti. 

- monarchus  (Schlegel),  Dum.  Bibr. 

*  16.  Gehyra  mutilata,  Wiegmann. 

17.  Ptychozoon  homalocephalum,  Creveldt. 
***  18.  Draco  volans,  Linne. 

*  19.  - cornutus,  Gunther. 
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?  20.  Draco  rostratus,  Gunther. 

21.  - fimbriatus,  Kuhl. 

22.  — — -  cristatellus,  Gunther. 

*  23.  - heematopogon  (Boie),  Gray. 

24.  - tceniopterus ,  Gunther. 

*  25.  - quinquefasciatus,  Gray. 

*  26.  - obscurus,  Boulenger. 

27.  Aphaniotis  fusca,  Peters. 

28.  Goniocephalus  doriee,  Peters. 

29.  - liogaster,  Gunther. 

*  30.  - miotympanum,  Gunther. 

*  31.  - borneensis,  Schlegel. 

32.  Japalura  nigrilabris,  Peters. 

***  33.  Calot.es  cristatellus,  Kuhl. 

*  34.  Pelturagonia  cephalum,  n.  g.  et  sp. 

35.  Varanus  dumerilii  (Muller),  Schlegel. 

36.  - rudicollis,  Gray. 

( 

53.  Typhlops  braminus,  Daudin. 

54.  - - linealus,  Boie. 

55.  Cylindrophis  rvfus,  Laurenti. 

56.  Xenopeltis  unicolor,  Iteinwardt. 

*  57.  Python  reticulatus,  Schneider. 

58.  - breitensteini,  Steindachner. 

59.  Calamaria  flaviceps,  Gunther. 

60.  - benjaminsii,  Edeling. 

61.  - mart apurev sis ,  Edeling. 

62.  - borneensis,  Bleeker. 

63.  - beccarii,  Peters. 

64.  - - schlegelii,  Dum.  Bibr. 

?  65.  - rcelandtii,  Bleeker. 

*  66.  - bicolor  (Schlegel),  Dum.  Bibr. 

67.  - arcticeps,  Gunther. 

68.  - nigro-alba,  Giinther. 

*  69.  - - temminckii,  Dum.  Bibr. 

70.  - lowii,  Boulenger. 

*  71.  - grabowskyi,  Fischer. 

72.  - gracillima ,  Giinther. 

*  73.  - lateralis,  n.  sp. 

74.  Rhabdion  torquatum,  Dum.  Bibr. 

*  75.  Simotes  octolineatus ,  Schneider. 

76.  - labuanensis,  Gunther. 

*  77.  - vertebralis ,  Gunther. 

78.  - subcarinatus,  Gunther. 

*  79.  Ablabes  baliodeirus,  Boie. 

80.  - immaculatus,  Peters. 

81.  - melanocephalus,  Gray. 


37.  Varanus  salvator,  Laurenti. 

38.  Tachydromus  sexlineatus,  Daudin. 

39.  Lanthanotus  borneensis,  Steindachner. 

40.  Mabuia  rugifera,  Stoliczka. 

*  41.  - multicarinata,  Gray. 

*  42.  - multifasciata,  Kuhl. 

*  43.  - rudis,  Boulenger. 

*  44.  Lygosoma  variegatum,  Peters. 

*  45.  - olivaceum,  Gray. 

46.  - vittatum,  Edeling. 

47.  - nitens,  Peters. 

48.  - parietale,  Peters. 

*  49.  - - tenuiculum,  n.  sp. 

*  50.  - whiteheadi,  n.  sp. 

*  51.  Tropidophorus  ( Amphixestes )  beccarii, 

Peters. 

52.  - brookii,  Gray. 

82.  Ablabes  longicaudus,  Peters. 

83.  - periops,  Giinther. 

*  84.  - - — —  prcefrontalis,  var. 

85.  Enicognatkus  ( Coronella )  ornatus 

(Schlegel),  Jan. 

86.  Elaphis  tceniurus,  Cope. 

87.  Compsosoma  radiatum,  Schlegel. 

88.  - melanurum  (Bleeker),  Schlegel. 

89.  Ptyas  ( Coryphodon )  korros  (Reinwardt), 

Schlegel. 

90.  Xenelaphis  ( Coryphodon )  hexagonotus, 

Cantor. 

91.  Zaocys  ( Coryphodon )  fuscus,  Gunther. 

92.  -  ( - )  carinatus,  Giinther. 

93.  Tropidonotus  quincunciatus,  Schlegel. 

94.  - melanozostus,  Gravenhorst. 

*  95.  - sundanensis  (Bleeker),  Gunther. 

96.  - trianguligerus ,  Boie. 

97.  — - — - - -  annularis,  Fischer. 

*  98.  - sarawacensis,  Gunther. 

99.  - conspicillatus,  Giinther. 

*  100.  - flavifrons,  Boulenger. 

101.  Amphiesma  rhodomelas,  Boie. 

102.  - stolatum,  Linne. 

103.  - substolatum  (Schlegel),  Jan. 

104.  - chrysargum,  Boie. 

105.  - flaviceps,  Dum.  Bibr. 

106.  - semif as  datum,  Jan. 

*  107.  Helicopsoides  typicus ,  n.  g.  et  sp. 
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]08. 

109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 
*  120. 

121. 

122. 

]23. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

*  127. 
128. 
129. 

*  130. 
131. 


* 

156. 

157. 

* 

158. 

* 

159. 

160. 

161. 

* 

162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

* 

166. 

167. 

168. 

* 

169. 

170. 

* 

171. 

*** 

172. 

Cerberus  rhynchops,  Schneider. 

- acutus,  Gray. . 

Homalopsis  buccata,  Linne. 

Pythonopsis  punctata ,  Gray. 

Homalophis  dorice,  Peters. 

Hypsirhina  plumbea  (Kulil),  Boie. 

- enhydris,  Schneider. 

Fordonia  ( Hemiodontus )  unicolor,  Gray. 
Mir  alia  ( Eurostus )  alternans,  Reuss. 
Cyclophis  ( Liopeltis )  tricolor  (Boie), 
Schlegel. 

Goniosoma  oxycephalum  (Reinwardt), 
Boie. 

- margaritalum,  Peters. 

Leptophis  (Dendrophis)  formosus  (Rein¬ 
wardt),  Boie. 

Dendrophis  pictus,  Gmelin. 

- caudolineatus,  Gray. 

Chrysopelea  ornata ,  Shaw. 

- ( Dryophis )  rubescens,  Gray. 

Tragops prasinus  (Reinwardt),  Boid. 

- fasciolatus,  Peters. 

Psammoclynastes  pulverulent  us,  Boie. 

- - pictus,  Gunther. 

Ophites  ( Sphecodes )  subcinctus,  Boie. 

- albofuscus,  Dum.  Bibr. 

Arnbly cephalus  boa,  Boie. 


132.  Pareas  ( Leptognathus )  carinata  (Rein¬ 
wardt),  Wagler. 

*  133.  Dipsas  { Triglyphodon )  dendrophila, 

Reinwardt. 

134.  -  boops,  Gunther. 

135.  - cynodon,  Cuvier. 

136.  - multimaculata,  Boie. 

137.  Acrochordus  javanicus,  Hornstedt. 

*  138.  Platurus  fasciatus,  Daudin. 

139.  Pelamis  bicolor,  Schneider. 

140.  Hydrophis  schistosus,  Daudin. 

141.  - - brookii,  Gunther. 

142.  - loreata,  Gray. 

143.  - anomalus,  Schmidt. 

144.  - atriceps,  Gunther. 

145.  Flaps  ( Callophis )  intestinalis,  Laurenti. 

146.  -  ( - )  nigrotamiatus,  Peters. 

147.  - bivirgatus  (Boie),  Schlegel. 

148.  Bungarus  ( Adeniophis )  fasciatus, 

Schneider. 

149.  - flaviceps,  Reinhardt. 

150.  Primer esurus  ( Hamadryas )  ophiophagus, 

Cantor. 

151.  Najaingens,  Yan  Hasselt. 

*  152.  - tripudians,  Merrem. 

*  153.  Bothrops  gramineus,  Shaw. 

154.  Atropophis  borneensis,  Peters. 

155.  Tropidolcemus  wagleri  (Boid),  Schlegel. 


Batraciens  anoures. 


Rana  kuhlii,  Schlegel. 

- tigrina,  Daudin. 

- gracilis,  Wiegmann. 

- decorata,  n.  sp. 

-  {Limnodytes)  luctuosa,  Peters. 

-  (j Uylorana)  jerboa,  Gunther. 

- whiteheadi,  Boulenger. 

- -  ( Hyla )  erythrcea,  Schlegel. 

— — -  ( Ixalus )  natatrix,  Gunther. 

— — •  ( Polypedates )  signata,  Gunther. 
- obsoleta,  n.  sp. 

•  -  ( Polypedates )  raniceps,  Peters. 

■ - similis,  Gunther. 

- everetti,  Boulenger. 

-  ( Hylorana )  longipes,  Fischer. 

•  - paradoxa,  n.  sp. 

Rhacophorus  macidatus,  Gray. 


*  173. 

174. 

175. 

*  176. 

*  177. 

*  178. 

179. 

180. 

*  181. 
***  182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 

*  187. 

*  188. 


Rhacophorus  leucomystax  quadrilineatus , 
Wiegmann. 

- pardalis,  Gunther. 

- reinumrdtii,  Boie. 

- cruciger,  Blyth. 

• - appendiculatus,  Gunther. 

- acutiroscris,  n.  sp. 

Ixalus  pictus,  Peters. 

- aurifasciatus,  Schlegel. 

- latopalmatus. 

- nubilus,  n.  sp. 

Calophrynus  pleurostigma ,  Tschudi. 

- punctatus,  Peters. 

Callula  ( Calohyla )  pulchra,  Gray. 

Bufo  melanostictus ,  Schneider. 

- asper,  Gravenhorst. 

- biporcatus  (Schlegel),  Tschudi. 
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**  189.  Bufo  diver  gens,  Peters. 

*  190.  - fuligineus,  n.  sp. 

*  191.  - leptopus ,  Gunther. 

192.  - ■'  borbonicus,  Boie. 

*  193.  - penangensis,  Stoliezka. 

*  194.  - spinulifer,  n.  sp. 

195.  Nectes  ( Pseudobufo )  subasper  (Tschudi) . 

196.  - - pleurotcenia,  Bleeker  (d’apres 

Fischer). 


197.  Nectophryne  guentheri,  Boulenger. 

198.  - ( Calohyla )  sundana,  Peters. 

*  199.  - - miser  a,  n.  sp. 

*  200.  - maculata,  n.  sp. 

*  201.  Leptobrachium  gracile,  Gunther. 

202.  - montanum,  Fischer. 

**  203.  Megalophrys  montana  (Kuhl),  Wagler. 

*  204.  - nasuta,  Schlegel. 


A  cette  liste,  qui  renferme  certainement  encore  des  doubles  emplois,  nous  aurions  pu  ajouter  plusieurs 
autres  espfeces  de  Batraciens  ;  mais  les  specimens  qui  les  represented  sont  trop  jeunes  ou  dans  un  etat  de 
conservation  trop  imparfait  pour  pouvoir  btre  determines  avec  certitude  autrement  que  par  comparaison. 

Reptiles  et  Batraciens  de  Borneo  et  de  Palawan  composant  la  collection  recueillie  par  M.  Whitehead. 

I.  Crocodilus  porosus,  Schneider. 

6.  Gymnodactylus  baluensis,  n.  sp. 

Cette  espece,  representee  par  six  specimens,  dont  quatre  males  et  deux  femelles,  ne  ditfO’e  de 
G.  marmoratus  que  par  les  particularity  suivantes  :  les  granulations  dorsales  et  les  tubercules  dont  elles 
sont  entremelees  sont  de  dimensions  encore  plus  reduites  que  chez  ce  dernier,  et  la  face  ventrale  de  la 
queue  est  garnie  d’une  serie  medio-longitudinale  d’ecailles  dilutees  transversalement. 

Le  nombre  des  pores  femoraux  varie  de  six  a  neuf  et  semble  etre  le  plus  souvent  de  six  de  chaque 
cote  ;  ou  compte  en  outre  neuf  ou  dix  pores  preanaux  ranges  sur  les  cotes  d’un  angle  aigu  et  separes  des 
premiers  par  un  large  intervalle. 

Le  systeme  de  coloration  est  le  meme  que  celui  de  G.  marmoratus. 

Cette  espbce  est  originaire  de  Kina  Balu. 

II.  Hemidactylus  platyurus,  Schneider. 

12.  Hemidactylus  craspedotus,  n.  sp. 

Le  corps  tout  entier,  y  compris  les  membres,  est  tres  deprime.  Concave  transversalement  dans  la 
region  frontale,  la  tete  se  termine  par  un  museau  assez  etroit,  regulierement  arrondi,  sensiblement  plus 
long  que  la  distance  qui  separe  l’oeil  de  l’orifice  auditif,  et  egale  a  une  fois  et  demie  le  diametre 
de  Forbite.  La  rostrale  est  rectangulaire,  deux  fois  plus  large  que  haute,  avec  une  courte  fissure  au 
milieu  de  son  bord  superieur.  La  narine  s’ouvre  de  chaque  cote  au-dessus  de  son  angle  latero- 
superieur,  entre  cette  plaque,  la  premiere  supero-labiale  et  trois  nasales.  L’orifice  auditif  est  petit, 
ovalaire,  a  grand  axe  presque  horizontal,  un  peu  oblique  en  haut  et  en  arriere.  On  compte  onze 
labiales  superieures  et  buit  ou  neuf  labiales  inferieures.  La  mentonniere  est  tres  grande,  en  forme  de 
triangle  a  base  convexe  ;  elle  est  suivie  de  deux  paires  de  sous-maxillaires  dont  les  anterieures  sont  les 
plus  grandes  et  se  touchent  sur  la  ligne  mediane.  La  face  superieure  du  corps  est  garnie  de  granulations 
tres  petites,  plus  grandes  sur  le  museau,  parsemees,  depuis  l’extremite  posterieure  de  la  tete,  jusqu’a 
Forigine  de  la  queue,  de  tubercules  inegaux  petits  et  arrondis,  distribues  sans  ordre.  On  en  distingue 
cependant  une  ligne  regulibre  a  la  partie  superieure  des  flancs  et  une  autre,  composee  de  sept  a  neuf 
tubercules,  qui  part  de  l’angle  postero-superieur  de  l’ceil,  se  dirige  en  arriere,  puis  se  recourbe  en  dehors 
pour  se  terminer  au-dessus  du  trou  auditif.  Les  ecailles  abdominales  sont  petites,  cycloides,  legerement 
imbriquees.  Les  membres  sont  de  grandeur  mediocre,  les  doigts  trbs  dilates  et  completement  palmes, 
tous  bien  developpes.  Les  lamelles  sous-digitales  sont  au  nombre  de  cinq  sous  le  doigt  interne, 
de  huit  ou  neuf  sous  le  quatrieme,  et  de  sept  sous  le  quatri&me  orteil.  On  compte,  du  moins  chez 
le  nuile,  seize  ou  dix-sept  pores  femoraux  de  chaque  cote,  formant  deux  series  interrompues  sur  la  ligne 
mediane.  La  queue  est  trfes  deprimee,  plane  en  dessous,  a  bords  trancbants  et  finement  denticules.  Elle 
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est  revetue,  en  dessus,  d’ecailles  granuleuses,  avec  quelques  series  transversales  de  petits  tubercules  dans 
sa  partie  anterieure  ;  inferieurement,  elle  presente  sur  la  ligne  mediane  une  serie  de  grandes  ecailles 
dilatees  transversalement. 

Un  repli  cutane  tres  saillant  s’etend  de  Paisselle  a  l’aine.  Un  second,  egalement  tres  developpe, 
borde  en  avant  et  en  arriere  les  deux  paires  de  membres.  Enfin,  un  troisi&me  repli,  analogue  par  sa 
position  a  celui  que  l’on  observe  cbez  Ptychozoon  homaloceplialum  Kubl,  mais  beaucoup  moins  saillant, 
s’etend,  en  passant  au~dessous  du  trou  auditif,  depuis  le  cou  jusque  pres  de  la  commissure  des  levres. 

Un  gris  de  sable  forme  le  fond  de  la  coloration  des  parties  superieures  ;  il  s’y  ajoute,  sur  le  dos,  cinq 
taches  assez  grandes  a  bords  indecis,  et  sur  la  queue  buit  bandes  transversales  d’un  brun  tres  pale,  deux 
fois  plus  etroites  que  les  espaces  clairs  qui  les  separent.  Quelques  marbrures  ou  barres  transversales  de 
meme  teinte  s’observent  aussi  sur  les  flancs  et  surtout  sur  les  membres.  La  face  ventrale  est  uniforme- 
ment  gris  jaunatre. 

Le  specimen  unique  qui  sert  de  type  a  cette  espfece  mesure  123  millimetres  de  longueur  totale,  dont 
64  millimdtres,  ou  un  peu  plus  de  la  moitid,  pour  la  queue. 

II  provient  du  nord  de  Borneo. 

La  seule  espece  avec  laquelle  on  pourrait  confondre  celle  que  nous  venous  de  decrire  est  H.  platyurus 
Schneid.,  dont  elle  se  distingue  facilement  par  ses  tubercules  dorsaux,  ses  doigts  completement  palmes, 
les  replis  cutanes  qui  bordent  ses  membres,  et  l’interruption  sur  la  ligne  mediane  de  ses  deux  series  de 
pores  femoraux. 

14.  Gecko  verticillatus,  Laurenti. 

Quatre  exemplaires  provenant  de  Palawan. 

15.  Gecko  monarches  (Schlegel),  Dum.  Bibr. 

Cette  espfece  est  representee  par  trois  specimens,  dont  deux  ont  ete  recueillis  an  nord  de  Borneo  et 
le  troisieme  a  Palawan. 

16.  Gehyra  mutilata,  Wiegmann. 

Deux  specimens  proviennent  du  mont  Kina  Balu. 

18.  Draco  volans,  Linne. 

Quatre  specimens  du  nord  de  Borneo  et  deux  de  Palawan. 

19.  Draco  cornutus,  Gunther. 

Quatre  specimens  ont  ete  recueillis  au  nord  de  Borneo,  dont  un  a  Kina  Balu. 

23.  Draco  h^matopogon  (Boie) ,  Gray. 

25.  Draco  quinqtjefasciatus,  Gray. 

26.  Draco  obscurus,  Boulenger. 

Head  small  ;  snout  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  orbit ;  nostril  directed  upwards,  perfectly  vertical; 
tympanum  naked,  smaller  than  the  eye-opening  ;  eleven  upper  labials.  The  male’s  gular  appendage  as 
long  as  the  head,  covered  with  large  scales.  No  nuchal  fold  or  crest.  Dorsal  scales  smooth,  equal,  not 
larger  than  ventrals  ;  a  lateral  series  of  widely-distant,  enlarged,  keeled  scales.  The  fore  limb  stretched 
forward  extends  considerably  beyond  the  tip  of  the  snout  ;  the  hind  limb  reaches  the  shoulder.  Brown 
above,  with  black  spots  on  the  nape ;  wing-membranes  blackish  above,  colourless  interiorly  ;  throat 
brown,  with  light  spots  ;  gular  appendage  brown,  black  at  the  base  ;  lower  surface  of  lateral  wattles  dark 
purple. 


Total  length  . 

millim. 

.  256 

Fore  limb  .  . 

millim. 

.  .  .  .  42 

Head  .  .  . 

.  17 

Hind  limb  .  . 

.  .  .  .  52 

Width  of  head 

. 

.  11 

Tail . 

.  ...  164 

Body  .  .  . 

v  . 

.  75 

[Dr.  Mocquard  unites  this  species  with  I),  blanfordii. — J.  W.] 
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30.  Goniocephalus  miotympanum,  Gunther. 

31.  Goniocephalus  borneensis,  Schlegel. 

33.  Calotes  cristatellus,  Kuhl. 

Un  specimen  a  ete  recueilli  a  Palawan  et  six  au  nord  de  Borneo,  dont  deux  au  mont  Kina  Balu. 

Outre  ces  individus,  deux  oeufs  en  forme  de  fuseau  furent  trouves  parmi  les  Reptiles  dont  nous  nous 
occupons  ici,  et  la  collection  du  Museum  n’en  possedant  pas  de  semblables,  nous  ne  sumes  d’abord  a  quelle 
esptice  les  rapporter.  Ils  renfermaient  heureusement  des  jeunes  a  peu  prbs  arrives  au  terme  de  lenr 
developmement  et  presentant  si  bien  les  caractMes  de  l’adulte  que  nous  avons  pu  les  determiner  avec 
exactitude.  Cette  determination  a  d’ailleurs  ete  confirmee  par  l’observation  directe  d’ceufs  semblables 
sur  des  femelles  gravides  de  C.  cristatellus. 

Ces  oeufs,  sont  tr&s  allonges,  renfles  au  milieu,  attenues  aux  extremites,  en  un  mot  fusiformes. 

Pelturagonia,  n.  g. 

Nous  considerons  comme  type  d’un  genre  nouveau  un  Agamide  capture  a  Kina  Balu,  remarquable 
par  les  ecailles  en  forme  de  boucliers  qui  garnissent,  chez  les  males,  les  angles  de  la  base  de  la  queue  et 
auquel,  pour  cette  raison,  nous  imposons  le  nom  generique  de  Pelturagonia  *.  On  peut  lui  assigner  les 
caracteres  suivants : 

La  tete  est  proportionnellement  tres  grosse  chez  les  males  ;  le  corps  est  svelte,  comprime,  les  membres 
bien  developpes,  le  tympan  cache.  Ilya  une  Crete  nuchale  et  le  dos  est  recouvert  d’ecailles  petites, 
lisses,  inegales.  La  queue  est  longue,  comprimee,  et,  chez  les  males,  la  base  de  cet  orgaue  presente  le 
long  de  ses  bords  latero-superieurs  et  inferieurs  une  rangee  longitudinale  de  boucliers  fortement  carenes. 
II  n’existe  ni  repli  ni  sac  gulaire,  ni  pores  preanaux  ou  femoraux. 

34.  Pelturagonia  cephalum,  n.  sp. 

Assez  courte  et  petite  chez  la  femelle,  ou  elle  est  contenue  trois  fois  et  demie  dans  la  distance  com¬ 
prise  entre  l’extremite  du  museau  et  l’anus,  la  tete  est,  chez  le  male,  proportionnellement  beaucoup  plus 
grosse  et  n’est  contenue  qu’un  peu  moins  de  trois  fois  dans  cette  distance.  Elle  se  fait  surtout  remarquer 
chez  ce  dernier  par  une  convexite  de  la  region  nuchale  qu’on  n’ observe  pas  chez  la  femelle  et  par  deux 
gros  renflements  situes  sur  les  cotes  de  l’extremite  posterieure  de  la  tete,  en  arribre  de  la  commissure  des 
l&vres.  Dans  les  deux  sexes,  la  rdgion  frontale  est  concave  transversalement,  et  le  museau,  termine  en 
biseau,  est  un  peu  plus  court  que  le  diametre  de  l’orbite.  La  narine  s’ouvre  lateralement  pres  de  son 
extremite  dans  une  plaque  unique.  Le  tympan  n’est  pas  distinct.  Le  canthus  rostralis  et  le  bord 
sourcilier  sont  formes  d’ecailles  moderement  agrandies  ;  le  premier  est  simplement  anguleux,  le  second 
saillant  et  tranchant,  suivi  d’un  tubercule  arrondi  qui  surmonte  l’angle  posterieur  de  l’ceil. 

Les  ecailles  de  la  face  superieure  de  la  t6te  sont  inegales  et  carenees,  excepte  sur  le  museau.  Celles 
des  regions  sus-oculaires  sont  les  plus  grandes  et  vont  en  augmentant  de  dimensions  de  dehors  en  dedans. 
De  chaque  cot4  de  l’occiput  est  une  ecaille  dilatee,  relevee  a  son  centre  d’une  pointe  conique.  Deux  ou 
trois  autres  ecailles  semblables,  dont  l’anterieure  est  un  peu  au-dessous  de  la  commissure  des  levres,  se 
voient  sous  l’extremite  posterieure  des  mandibnles  ;  quelques-unes  de  meme  forme  et  moins  saillantes 
s’observent  aussi  sur  la  region  temporale  et  sur  les  cotes  de  la  region  gulaire,  mais  elles  ne  paraissent  pas 
constantes.  La  rostrale  ne  se  distingue  pas,  par  ses  dimensions,  des  labiales  superieures,  qui  sont  au 
nombre  de  11  ou  12,  de  meme  que  les  labiales  inferieures.  La  Crete  nuchale  est  composee  de  6  ou  8 
ecailles  coniques  et  comprimees,  la  plupart  separees  par  des  ecailles  plus  petites  et  de  forme  ordinaire. 
II  n’existe  pas  a  proprement  parler  de  Crete  dorsale  ;  toutefois  on  observe  sur  la  ligne  vertebrale  une 
serie  d’ecailles  plus  grandes,  allongees,  separees  les  uns  des  autres  et  relevees  d’une  carfene  qui  se  termine 
en  pointe  a  son  extremite  postdrieure.  Les  dcailles  des  regions  superieures  sont  petites,  lisses,  indgales, 
entremelces  de  quelques  autres  plus  grandes  et  carenees,  dont  on  voit  une  rangee  transversale  arquee, 


*  De  7rt\rr/,  petit  bouclier,  ovpii ,  queue  et  y covin,  angle. 
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convexe  en  arriere  et  interrompue  sur  la  ligne  mddiane,  qni  s’dtend  entre  la  racine  des  membres  postdrieurs. 
Les  yentrales  sont  plus  grandes  et  pourvues  d’une  carene  qui  devient  de  moins  en  moins  saillante  a  mesure 
qu’elles  se  rapprocbent  de  1’ orifice  anal. 

Les  membres  sont  grdles  et  allonges  ;  le  posterieur  dirige  en  avant  atteint  1’ceil,  et  le  quatrieme  aoigt 
est  un  peu  plus  long  que  le  troisieme.  Ils  sont  garnis  en  dessus  d’ ecailles  carenees  indgales,  et  sur  le 
bord  posterieur  de  l’avant-bras  et  de  la  cuisse  on  en  remarque  quelques-unes,  quatre  au  plus,  grandes, 
coniques  et  comprimees,  separees  les  unes  des  autres. 

La  queue  est  comprimee  et  egale  environ  une  fois  trois  quarts  la  longueur  de  la  t&te  et  du  tronc  pris 
ensemble.  Cbez  les  males,  la  forme  de  la  base  de  la  queue,  comme  celle  des  ecailles  qui  la  garnissent,  est 
caracteristique.  En  section  transversale,  sur  une  longueur  d’un  peu  plus  de  2  centimetres,  cette  forme 
est  celle  d’un  triangle  dont  le  sommet  tourne  en  bas  serait  legerement  tronque,  et  les  ecailles  qui  garnis¬ 
sent  les  angles  de  la  base  ainsi  que  ceux  de  cette  troncature  sont  tres  agrandies,  tres  epaisses,  combes, 
fortement  carenees,  surtout  celles  des  rangees  superieures,  dont  la  carene  se  termine  en  une  pointe  relevee. 
Ces  sortes  de  boucliers  sont  au  nombre  de  6  a  8  sur  cbacune  des  4  aretes  de  la  base  de  la  queue  et  vont 
en  diminuant  de  grandeur  d’avant  en  arriere  a  partir  du  quatrieme  ou  du  cinquieme.  Ils  manquent  cbez 
la  femelle  ;  mais  les  ecailles  qui  leur  correspondent  sont  plus  grandes  et  plus  fortement  carenees  que  les 
autres,  de  sorte  que  la  base  de  la  queue,  quoique  beaucoup  moins  renflee  que  chez  le  mflle,  offre  cependant 
une  forme  assez  semblable.  Au  dela  de  ces  boucliers,  les  ecailles  de  la  queue  sont  de  taille  mediocre, 
assez  faiblement  carenees,  a  1’exception  de  celles  qui,  en  dessous,  continuent  les  deux  rangees  inferieures 
de  boucliers. 

La  langue  est  epaisse,  papilleuse,  a  peine  ecbancree  a  son  extremite.  A  cbaque  macboire,  il  existe 
de  cbaque  cote  une  forte  canine  ;  les  molaires  sont  simples  et  les  bords  des  mandibules  sont  fortement 
releves  en  arriere  cbez  les  males. 

La  coloration  semble  trfes  variable.  Dans  les  deux  sexes,  un  bleu  de  ciel,  plus  eclatant  sur  les 
membres,  mais  tres  pale  sur  la  tete  ou  il  est  plus  ou  moins  fortement  lave  de  brun,  orne  les  regions 
superieures,  coupb  sur  le  dos  et  les  membres  par  des  bandes  transversales  noires  irregulieres  et  de  largeur 
variable.  Le  dessous  de  la  gorge  est  blanc  bleuatre,  le  ventre  blanc  jaunatre,  l’un  et  l’autre  taclietes  ou 
marbres  de  noir.  La  queue  presente  une  teinte  brune  avec  des  intervalles  plus  clairs  qui,  sur  le  vivant, 
sont  probablement  d’un  bleu  pale  *. 

Deux  males  et  cinq  femelles  representent  cette  espece.  Les  deux  males  sont  tres  sensiblement  de 
meme  taille  et  mesurent  80  millimetres  de  l’extremite  du  museau  a  l’anus  ;  la  longueur  de  la  queue  egale 
140  millimetres.  Les  femelles  sont  notablement  plus  petites,  et  les  dimensions  prbcedentes  se  reduisent 
respectivement,  cbez  elles,  a  65  et  111  millimetres. 

Tous  sont  originaires  de  Kina  Balu. 

41.  Mabuia  multicaeinata,  Gray.  Kina  Balu. 

42.  Mabuia  multiuasciata,  Kubl.  Kina  Balu. 

43.  Mabuia  rudis,  Boulenger.  Kina  Balu. 

44.  Lygosoma  variegatum,  Peters.  Kina  Balu. 

45.  Lygosoma  olivaceum,  Gray.  Kina  Balu. 

49.  Lygosoma  tenuiculum,  n.  sp. 

Ce  Lygosoma  est  voisin  de  l’espbce  tdnue  ( L .  erucata,  D.  B.).  Mbme  pbysionomie,  meme  ecaillure 
de  la  tete,  memos  proportions  relatives  des  membres.  Il  s’en  distingue  toutefois  par  son  tympan  situe 
moins  profondement  et  presque  superficiel,  par  le  nombre  plus  faible  des  series  longitudinales  d’ecailles 
(26  au  lieu  de  30)  au  milieu  du  tronc  et  par  les  dimensions  notablement  plus  petites  des  ecailles  de  la 

*  D’apres  M.  Whitehead,  ces  Lacertiens  etaient  de  couleur  verte  a  l’etat.  vivant  et  out  ete  captures  sur  le 
sol  a  une  altitude  de  6,000  pieds. 
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queue.  La  coloration  diflfbre  egalement,  en  ce  que  le  dos  est  presque  complement  depourvu  de  taches 
noires,  et  celles  qui  occupent  les  parties  laterales,  depuis  l’oeil  jusqu’a  la  racine  des  membres  posterieurs, 
sont  moins  confluentes  et  entremelees  de  nombreuses  petites  taches  d’un  blanc  grisatre,  que  Eon  observe 
aussi,  associees  a  de  petites  taches  noires,  sur  les  cotes  des  deux  tiers  anterieurs  do  la  queue.  La  ventre 
et  le  dessous  de  la  gorge  sont  gristttres,  sans  aucune  tache  noire. 

Un  seul  exemplaire,  originaire  de  Kina  Balu,  represente  cette  espece.  II  est  de  petite  taille  et 
mesure  seulement  46  millimetres  de  l’extremite  du  museau  au  cloaque  ;  la  longueur  de  la  queue  egale 
56  millimetres. 

50.  Lygosoma  whiteheadi,  n.  sp. 

Le  corps  est  peu  allonge,  les  membres  faibles  et  courts,  la  paupifere  inferieure  pourvue  d’un  disque 
transparent.  Le  museau  est  arrondi  et  la  distance  de  son  extremite  a  la  racine  des  membres  anterieurs 
est  comprise  une  fois  et  deux  tiers  dans  celle  qui  separe  l’aisselle  de  l’aine. 

Le  narine  est  percee  dans  une  nasale  etroite,  surmontee  d’une  internasale  en  contact  avec  sa  congenere 
derriere  la  rostrale.  Deux  fois  plus  large  que  longue,  la  J'ronto-nasale  touche  par  une  large  suture  a 
1’extremite  anterieure  tronquee  de  la  frontale,  et  les  prefrontales  sont  fort  reduites.  La  frontale  est  aussi 
longue  que  les  fronto-parietales  et  les  parietales  reunies  ;  elle  est  bordee  lateralement  par  les  2  premieres 
sus-oculaires.  Ces  dernibres  plaques  sont  au  nombre  de  4,  et  on  compte  7  surcilieres.  II  y  a  2  fronto- 
parietales  distinctes,  plus  longues  que  l’interparietale,  en  arriere  de  laquelle  les  parietales,  bordees  en 
dehors  et  en  arriere  par  une  paire  de  temporales  et  une  paire  de  nuchales,  forment  une  courte  suture. 
La  frenale  anterieure  est  simple,  plus  haute  que  la  suivante.  II  existe  7  supero-labiales,  dont  la  cinquieme, 
de  beaucoup  la  plus  longue,  horde  l’oeil  en  dessous.  L’orifice  auditif  est  petit,  presque  circulaire,  avec  un 
lobe  a  son  bord  anterieur  ;  le  tympan  est  situe  profondement. 

Les  ecailles  sont  lisses,  bexagonales,  plus  petites  sur  les  cotes,  et  forment  30  series  longitudinales  au 
milieu  du  trone.  Sur  la  face  ventrale,  l’une  de  ces  series  contient  33  ecailles  dans  l’intervalle  compris 
entre  la  racine  des  membres  anterieurs  et  celle  des  membres  posterieurs.  Les  preanales  sont  legerement 
dilutees. 

Dtendus  le  long  du  trone  a  la  rencontre  l’un  de  l’autre,  les  membres  n’arrivent  pas  au  contact  ; 
l’anterieur  dirige  en  avant  n’atteint  pas  tout  a  fait  l’oeil,  et  le  posterieur  mesure  un  peu  plus  que  la  moitie 
de  la  distance  entre  l’aisselle  et  l’aine.  Les  doigts  sont  courts,  moins  comprimes  que  les  orteils,  dont  le 
quatrifeme  depasse  le  troisieme,  et  qui  sont  garnis  en  dessous  d’ecailles  legerement  unicarenees,  au  nombre 
de  11  a  13  sous  le  quatribme.  La  queue  est  mutilee. 

Le  dos  est  d’un  brun  fauve  clair,  parcouru  par  4  lignes  longitudinales  plus  foncees,  continues  et 
parall&les  :  les  2  moyennes  partent  de  l’extremite  posterieure  des  parietales  et  passent  sur  le  milieu  des 
deux  series  d’ecailles  en  contact  sur  la  ligne  mediane  ;  les  deux  externes  se  prolongent  en  avant  jusque 
sur  les  sus-oculaires  et  s’etendent  sur  les  ecailles  de  la  troisieme  rangee,  apartir  de  cette  meme  ligne 
mediane.  La  partie  superieure  des  regions  laterales,  depois  l’oeil  jusqu’a  la  racine  de  la  queue,  est 
egalement  parcourue  par  une  bande  d’un  brun  encore  plus  sombre,  que  borde  en  dessus  une  teinte  claire 
et  au-dessous  de  laquelle  sont  disseminees  de  petites  taches  brunes  entremelees  de  taches  ovalaires  plus 
grandes  et  plus  nombreuses  d’un  blanc  grisatre.  La  face  ventrale  est  d’un  gris  fauve  uniforme. 

L’exemplaire  unique  qui  represente  cette  espece  est  originaire  du  nord  de  Borneo.  II  mesure 
38  milhmetres  de  l’extremite  du  museau  au  cloaque. 

Cette  espbee  est  assez  voisine  de  L.  punctatum  ;  elle  s’en  distingue  cependant  facilement  par  son 
corps  moins  allonge,  par  le  nombre  plus  eleve  des  series  longitudinales  d’ecailles  (30  au  lieu  de  24  ou  26), 
et  par  sa  coloration. 

51.  Tropidophorus  beccarii,  Peters. 

Deux  specimens  provenant  de  Kina  Balu  ne  peuvent  etre  rapportes  qu’a  cette  espece,  dont  ils 
different  cependant  par  34  series  d’ecailles  au  lieu  de  30. 
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57.  Python  reticulates,  Schneider. 

Un  jeune  specimen  a  ete  recueilli  au  nord  de  Borneo.  L’espece  decrite  par  Steindachner  sous  le 
nom  de  P.  breitensteini  a  ete  trouvee  a  Teweh. 

66.  Calamaria  bicolor  (Schlegel) ,  Dum.  Bibr.  Kina  Balu. 

69.  Calamaria  temminckii,  Dum.  Bibr.  Kina  Balu. 

71.  Calamaria  grabowskyi,  Fischer.  Kina  Balu. 

73.  Calamaria  lateralis,  n.  sp. 

Cette  espece  a  le  corps  assez  grele  et  allonge,  la  tete  un  peu  plus  large  que  le  cou  et  la  queue  trbs 
courte. 

La  rostrale  est  petite,  pentagonale,  aussi  haute  que  large,  non  renversee  sur  le  museau.  Par  ses  bords 
superieurs  elle  touche  en  dehors  a  la  nasale,  en  dedans  aux  prefrontales,  qui  sont  grandes  et  forment  sur  la 
ligne  mediane  une  longue  suture,  tandis  qu’en  dehors  elles  se  renversent  sur  la  region  frenale  pour  se  mettre 
en  contact  avec  les  deux  premieres  super o-l  ah iales.  La  frontale  est  liexagonale,  sensiblement  plus  longue 
que  large  ;  son  angle  anterieur  est  a  peu  pres  droit,  le  posterieur  est  aigu  ;  sa  plus  grande  largeur  si&ge 
au  niveau  des  angles  latero-anterieurs.  Les  sus-oculaires  sont  courtes,  un  peu  elargies  en  arriere,  et  les 
parttales  ont  leur  extremite  posterieure  tronquee  obliquement  de  dehors  en  dedans  et  d’an-iere  en 
avant. 

La  narine  est  percee  dans  une  tres  petite  nasale  quadrangulaire  situee  entre  la  rostrale,  la  lre  supero- 
labiale  et  la  prefrontale.  II  n’existe  ni  frenale  ni  temporale.  L’oeil  est  petit,  horde  en  avant  par  une 
preoculaire,  en  arriere  par  la  sus-oculaire  qui  se  met  en  contact  avec  la  quatrieme  supero-labiale,  en 
presentant  cependant  d’un  cote  un  commencement  de  division  en  sus-oculaire  et  post-oculaire.  Les 
supero-labiales  sont  au  nombre  de  5  ;  la  troisieme  et  la  quatrieme  touchent  a  Poeil,  et  la  cinquieme,  aussi 
longue  que  les  deuxieme,  troisieme  et  quatrieme  reunies,  forme  une  longue  suture  avec  la  parietale 
correspondante.  On  compte  egalement  5  infero-labiales  ;  celles  de  la  premiere  paire  se  touchent  derrihre 
la  mentonniere.  II  n’j  a  pas  d’ecaille  impaire  entres  les  2  paires  de  sous-maxillaires. 

Le  nombre  des  series  longitudinales  d’ecailles  est  de  13  ;  celui  des  gastrosteges,  de  146,  et  celui  des 
doubles  urosteges,  de  21.  L’anale  est  entiere.  Les  gastrosteges,  a  partir  de  la  trente-neuvieme  inclusive- 
ment,  presentent  un  sillon  longitudinal  median  assez  profond,  ayant  Faspect  d’une  suture,  qui  s’arrete  un 
peu  en  avant  de  leur  bord  posterieur. 

D’un  brun  noiratre  uniforme,  un  peu  moins  fonce  sous  le  ventre,  avec  une  bande  blanche  laterale 
qui  s’^tend  depuis  la  cinquieme  supero-labiale  inclusivement  jusqu’a  1’extremite  de  la  queue,  en  passant 
sur  des  deuxieme  et  troisieme  series  longitudinales  d’ecailles,  la  coloration  est  caracteristique. 

Nous  ne  possedons  de  cette  jolie  espece  qu’un  seul  specimen  originaire  de  Kina  Balu.  II  a  une 
longueur  totale  de  245  millimetres,  dans  laquelle  la  queue  entre  pour  12mm,5. 

75.  Simotes  octolineatus,  Schneider.  Kina  Balu. 

77.  Simotes  yertebralis,  Gunther.  Kina  Balu. 

79.  Ablabes  baliodeirus,  Boie.  Kina  Balu. 

84.  Ablabes  periops,  Giinther,  var.  pra:frontalis. 

Nous  croyons  devoir  rapporter  a  une  variete  d ’Ablabes  periops,  espece  caracterisee  par  un  cercle 
d’ecailles  entourant  l’oeil  et  par  le  contact  de  la  mentonniere  avec  les  sous-maxillaires  de  la  lre  paire,  deux 
individus  originates  de  Kina  Balu,  qui  different  des  types  decrits  par  Giinther  par  diverses  particularity 
d’ecaillure  et  de  coloration. 

Les  prefrontales  sont  fusionnees,  et  la  nasale  est  ou  simple  ou  indistinctement  divisee  ;  le  nombre 
des  series  longitudinales  d’ecailles  est  de  15  au  lieu  de  17  ;  enfin,  le  nombre  des  gastrosteges  egale  dans 
un  cas  178,  dans  l’autre  180,  restant  ainsi  assez  eloigne  de  209. 
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La  coloration,  identique  chez  nos  deux  specimens,  differe  egalement  de  celle  d ^ Ablabes  periops.  La 
face  dorsale  est  brun  olive,  avec  une  raie  nomitre  qui  commence  au  cou  et  s’etend  de  chaque  cote  jusqu’a 
l’origine  de  la  queue,  en  passant  sur  les  parties  contigues  des  troisieme  et  quatrieme  rangees  externes 
d’ecailles.  En  outre,  au-dessus  de  chacune  de  ces  lignes,  a  une  distance  egale  a  deux  rangees  d’ecailles, 
se  trouve  une  serie  longitudinale  de  petits  traits  de  meme  teinte,  longs  d’une  longueur  d’ecaille  et  separes 
entre  eux  par  des  intervalles  de  meme  etendue.  Chacune  de  ces  series  commence  et  se  termine  sensible- 
ment  au  meme  niveau  que  les  lignes  auxquelles  elles  sont  paralleles.  La  face  ventrale  tout  entiere  est 
uniformement  gris  jaunatre,  a  part,  une  ligne  etroite  d’un  brun  tres  pttle,  qui,  sous  le  queue,  suit  la  suture 
mediane  des  deux  rangees  d’urosteges. 

C’est  avec  hesitation  que  nous  proposons  cette  variete.  L’espece  Ailabes  periops  n’est  en  effet 
connue  que  par  les  deux  specimens  types,  qui  sont  originaires  de  Mataug,  et  on  ignore  les  limites  entre 
lesquelles  elle  peut  varier.  Cependant,  les  caracteres  offerts  par  les  deux  specimens  que  nous  avons  sous 
les  yeux  sont  tellement  identiques,  qu’il  n’est  guere  possible  de  considerer  comme  de  simples  variations 
individuelles  les  differences  si  tranchees  qu’ils  presentent  avec  ceux  de  l’espece  de  Gunther.  Des 
observations  ulterieures  montreront  si  la  var.  prccfrontalis  est  legitime,  ou  si  meme  elle  ne  constitue  pas 
une  race  distincte. 

95.  Tropidonotus  maculatus,  Edeling. 

Cinq  specimens,  dont  2  adultes  et  trois  jeunes,  tous  originaires  de  Kina  Balu,  represented  cette 
espece. 

Ils  offrent,  relativement  a  la  forme  un  peu  bombee  de  la  tete,  aux  grandes  dimensions  de  l’ceil,  au 
nombre  et  a  la  disposition  des  plaques  cephaliques,  a  la  carenation  des  ecailles  du  tronc,  au  nombre  de 
series  qu’elles  forment,  au  nombre  des  gastrosteges  et  des  doubles  urosteges,  ainsi  qu’a  la  division  de 
l’analo,  les  memes  particularites  que  Tr.  maculatus.  De  meme,  les  dents  maxillaires  sont  faibles  et  assez 
courtes,  a  l’exception  des  deux  ou  trois  dernieres  qui  sont  beaucoup  plus  fortes  et  deux  a  trois  fois  plus 
longues  que  les  autres,  dont  elles  sont  separees  par  une  courte  lacune.  Mais  ils  se  distinguent  de 
Tr.  maculatus  par  leur  coloration,  et  ils  nous  semblent  devoir  en  etre  consideres  comme  une  variete,  que 
nous  designerons  sous  le  nom  de  torquatus. 

Tropidonotus  maculatus,  var.  torquatus. 

Chez  l’adulte,  le  dessus  de  la  tete  et  du  corps  tout  entier  est  d’un  brun  noiratre  a  peu  pres  uniforme, 
qui  s’etend  jusqu’a  la  partie  inferieure  des  flancs,  sur  les  extremites  des  gastrosteges.  Sur  le  cou  est  un 
collier  etroit  plus  ou  moins  apparent,  d’un  jaune  sale  et  en  forme  de  fer  a  cheval,  dont  les  branches  dirigees 
en  avant  vont  aboutir  aux  commissures  des  levres.  A  la  partie  superieure  des  flancs  se  trouve,  de  chaque 
cote,  une  serie  de  petites  taches  blanc  grisatre,  allongees  transversalement  et  situees  sur  les  ecailles  de 
quatrieme,  cinquieme  et  sixieme  rangees.  Elles  sont  distantes  l’une  de  l’autre,  dans  chaque  serie, 
d’environ  1  centimetre  ;  elles  commencent  un  peu  en  arriere  du  cou  pour  se  succeder  jusqu’a  l’extremite 
de  la  queue,  celles  d’un  cote  alternant  irregulibrement  avec  celles  de  l’autre.  La  levre  inferieure  et  la 
face  ventrale  sont  d’un  blanc  jaunatre  ;  mais  a  3  ou  4  centimetres  en  arriere  de  la  tete,  de  petites  taches 
noires,  d’abord  assez  rares,  apparaissent  sur  les  parties  laterales  des  gastrostbges,  puis  sur  leur  partie 
moyenne,  en  devenant  plus  nombreuses.  Dans  la  partie  anterieure  du  tronc,  toutes  ces  taches  sont 
irregulihres,  quant  a  leur  situation  et  leur  forme,  tandis  que  dans  son  tiers  posterieur  et  surtout  sous  la 
queue  oil  elles  existent  seules,  les  taches  laterales  se  disposent  en  deux  series  longitudinales  formant  deux 
larges  raies  noires,  interrompues  seulement  sur  le  bord  posterieur  des  gastrosteges  et  des  urosthges. 

II  n’existe  point  de  taches  noires  sur  le  dos,  ni  sur  les  flancs,  ni  dessin  d’aucune  sorte  sur  la  tete,  ni 
ligne  noire  sur  la  suture  mediane  des  urostbges. 

Chez  les  jeunes,  la  coloration  des  parties  superieures  est  assez  differente.  Le  cou  est  noir,  jusqu’a 
environ  13  millimetres  en  arribre  des  parietales,  et  le  dessus  de  la  tbte  d’un  brun  fonce;  le  collier  est  d’un 
blanc  pur  et  s’elargit  vers  les  commissures.  Le  reste  de  la  face  dorsale,  beaucoup  moins  sombre  que  chez 
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l’adulte,  surtout  en  avant,  offre  l’aspect  d’un  reseau  de  bandes  brunes  encadrant  des  espaces  plus  clairs,  et 
les  deux  series  longitudinales  de  taches  situees  a  la  partie  superieure  des  flancs  sont  blanches,  comme  le 
collier.  La  face  ventrale  offre  la  meme  coloration  que  chez  l’adulte. 

Le  plus  grand  des  deux  specimens  adultes  mesure  715  millimetres  de  longueur  totale,  dans  laquelle 
la  queue  entre  pour  188  millimetres.  La  longueur  des  jeunes  varie  de  23  a  29  millimetres. 

L’absence  de  taches  noires  sur  le  dos  et  les  flancs,  l’existence  d’un  collier  blanc  chez  les  jeunes,  jaune 
sale  chez  les  adultes,  et  celle  de  deux  series  longitudinales  de  taches  laterales  blanches  ou  grises,  caracter- 
isent  cette  variete  et  la  distinguent  de  Tr.  maculatus. 

98.  Tropidonotus  sarawackxsis,  Gunther.  Kina  Balu. 

100.  Tropidonotus  flavifrons,  Boulenger. 

Dentition  syncranterian.  Head  oval,  very  distinct  from  neck  ;  snout  short  ;  eyes  moderate.  Scales 
in  19  rows,  feebly  keeled,  of  outer  row  smooth.  Ventrals  146  ;  anal  entire  ;  subcaudals  95.  Internasals 
truncated  in  front,  about  half  as  large  as  the  praefrontals  ;  one  prse-  and  two  postoculars  ;  loreal  as  deep 
as  broad  ;  eight  upper  labials,  fourth  and  fifth  entering  the  orbit ;  two  superposed  anterior  temporals. 
Olive  above,  with  dark  network  ;  two  alternating  series  of  white  spots  along  each  side,  upper  on  the  sixth 
scale  from  the  ventral,  lower  larger  and  on  the  outer  border  of  the  ventral ;  a  large  yellow  spot  covers 
the  forehead  (praefrontals,  loreals,  praeoculars,  and  anterior  half  of  frontal)  ;  sutures  between  the  labials 
black  ;  ventrals  whitish,  with  large  black  spots  ;  the  black  predominates  on  the  subcaudals. 

Length  to  vent  300  millim. ;  tail  153. 

A  single  specimen. 

Helicopsoides,  n.  g. 

Ce  genre,  appartenant  a  la  sous-famille  des  Homalopsmce  et  voisin  des  Uelicops,  offre  les  carac teres 
suivants : 

La  tete  est  deprimee,  le  museau  large  et  arrondi.  II  existe  deux  internasales  ;  la  frenale  est  simple 
ou  divisee,  et  l’ceil,  pourvu  d’une  pupille  arrondie,  est  entoure  d’un  cercle  complet  d’ecailles.  Les  labiales 
superieures  sont  nombreuses,  elevees,  les  posterieures  subdivisees.  La  fente  buccale  est  longue,  relevee 
aux  commissures.  Les  ecailles  du  tronc  sont  carenees  et  strides,  sans  fossette  a  leur  extremite  posterieure. 
L’anale  et  les  urostbges  sont  doubles.  Les  dents  maxillaires  superieures  sont  petites,  egales,  en  serie 
continue,  sans  crochets  sillonnes. 

107.  Helicopsoides  typicus,  n.  sp. 

Deprimee  et  terminee  par  uu  museau  large  et  arrondi,  la  tete  est  bien  distincte  du  cou.  Le  tronc 
est  court,  cylindrique,  presque  partout  d’egale  grosseur,  un  peu  plus  etroit  a  ses  deux  extremites,  et  la 
queue,  egalement  courte,  s’attenue  rapidement  et  devient  trbs  grele  dans  sa  partie  posterieure. 

La  rostrale  est  pentagonale,  prbs  de  deux  fois  plus  large  que  haute,  non  renversee  sur  le  museau,  a 
bords  lateraux  presque  parallbles.  Allongees,  percees  en  dessus  d’une  narine  en  forme  de  fente  et 
incomplbtement  divisees,  les  nasales  se  rencontront  derribre  la  rostrale  et  separent  cette  plaque  de  deux 
petites  internasales  triangulaires.  Les  prefrontales  sont  notablement  plus  larges  que  longues  et  presentent 
cinq  cotes,  dont  l’anterieur  et  le  posterieur,  les  plus  longs,  sont  transversaux  et  sensiblement  parallbles. 
Les  sus-oculaires  sont  courtes  et  trds  etroites,  de  sorte  que  la  frontale,  qui  est  ramassee,  aussi  large  que 
longue  et  a  bords  lateraux  presque  paralldles,  occupe  la  plus  grande  partie  de  l’espace  interorbitaire. 
Cette  plaque  a  la  forme  d’un  pentagone  dont  la  base,  tournee  en  avant,  est  transversale  et  dont  le  sommet, 
dirige  du  cote  oppose,  forme  un  angle  obtus,  peu  different  d’un  angle  droit.  Les  parietales  sont  grandes, 
prbs  de  deux  fois  plus  longues  que  larges  ;  elles  laissent  entre  elles,  en  avant,  un  angle  qui  re<joit 
l’extremite  posterieure  de  la  frontale  ;  leur  bord  externe  est  assez  regulibrement  convexe  et  leur  angle 
posterieur  ne  presente  qu’une  legbre  troncature  de  dehors  en  dedans  et  d’arribre  en  avant.  D’un  cote,  la 
frenale  tres  allongee  est  en  partie  divisee  par  une  suture  verticale,  tandis  que  de  l’autre,  la  division  est 
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complete.  L’ceil  est  petit,  a  pupille  arrondie,  entoure  d’un  cercle  complet  d’ecailles,  dont  deux  prb- 
oculaires,  autant  de  postoculaires  et  trois  autres  plus  petites,  reduites  a  deux  du  cote  droit  par  suite  de 
soudure,  qui  le  separent  inferieurement  des  supero-labiales.  Ces  dernibres  sont  au  nombre  de  11,  les  6 
premibres  sont  deux  fois  plus  hautes  que  longues  et  les  4  posterieures  sont  subdivisees  chacune  en  deux 
parties  dont  l’inferieure,  trbs  petite  et  formant  le  bord  labial,  est  le  plus  souvent  situee  sous  la  suture  qui 
separe  Pune  de  l'autre  les  parties  superieures.  Celles  des  septieme  et  huitieme  paires  correspondent  a 
1’oeil.  Un  sillon  assez  profond  separe  les  supero-labiales  des  bcailles  qui  leur  sont  superposees.  De  forme 
tres  irreguliere,  les  temporales  sont  rangees  suivant  la  formule  1+1+2 ;  la  premiere  est  la  plus  petite,  la 
deuxieme  la  plus  grande.  Les  labiales  inferieures  sont  au  nombre  de  10  :  celles  de  la  premiere  paire  se 
rencontrent  derriere  la  mentonniere,  qui  est  tres  courte  et  affecte  la  forme  d’un  croissant  a  concavite  peu 
accusee  ;  les  3  suivantes  toucbent  aux  sous-maxillaires  de  la  premiere  paire,  qui  sont  larges  en  avant  et 
lanceolees  a  leur  extremite  posterieure.  Les  sous-maxillaires  de  la  deuxieme  paire  sont  courtes  et  triangu- 
laires,  a  base  tournee  en  dehors  et  sans  contact  avec  les  infero-labiales. 

Les  ecailles  du  tronc  sont  losangiques,  non  imbriquees,  assez  fortement  carenees,  strides  et  rangees 
au  milieu  du  tronc  suivant  19  series  longitudinales.  On  compte  3  plaques  gulaires,  dont  l’anterieure 
seule  est  paire,  176  gastrosteges  depourvues  de  carene  laterale  et  82  doubles  urosteges.  L’anale  est 
divisee. 

Toutes  les  parties  superieures  out  une  teinte  uniforme  brun  oliv&tre  ;  la  face  ventrale  est  d’un 
jaune  sale. 

L’unique  specimen  qui  represente  cette  espece  est  de  petite  taille  et  ne  mesure  que  39  centimetres  de 
longueur  totale,  cede  de  la  queue  etant  de  9om,5,  a  peu  pres  le  quart.  II  provient  de  Kina  Balu. 

120.  Leptophis  formosus,  Boie. 

127.  PSAMMODYNASTES  pulverulentus,  Boie.  Kina  Balu. 

130.  Ophites  albofuscus,  Dum.  Bib.  Kina  Balu. 

133.  Dipsas  dendrophila,  Reinwardt. 

138.  Platurus  fasciatus,  Schneider. 

152.  Naja  tripudians,  var.  nigra,  Gunther. 

153.  Bothrops  gramineus,  Shaw.  Kina  Balu. 

156.  Rana  kuhlii,  Schlegel.  Kina  Balu. 

158.  Rana  gracilis,  Wiegmann. 

159.  Rana  decorata,  n.  sp. 

La  tete  est  moderement  large  et  deprimee,  le  museau  obtus,  avec  un  can  thus  rostralis  peu  marque, 
au-dessous  duquel  s’ouvrent  les  narines,  un  peu  plus  pres  de  l’extremite  du  museau  que  du  bord  anterieur 
de  l’orbite.  L’espace  interorbitaire  est  notablement  plus  large  que  la  paupidre  superieure,  et  le  tympan 
tres  distinct  a  un  diametre  presque  egal  a  celui  de  l’ceil.  Les  dents  vomeriennes  forment,  entre  les 
narines  internes,  deux  groupes  dont  l’obliquite  assez  faible  est  telle  que  la  direction  de  chacun  d’eux  passe 
sur  le  bord  anterieur  de  la  saillie  de  la  voute  palatine  correspondant  a  l’oeil  du  cote  oppose.  Les  doigts 
sont  peu  allonges,  a  extremite  obtuse,  non  dilutee  ;  le  premier  est  notablement  plus  long  que  le  second  et 
il  depasse  le  quatrRme  autant  qu’il  est  lui-meme  depasse  par  le  troisRme,  dont  il  differe  peu.  Les  orteils 
sont  d’une  longueur  moderee,  moins  qu’a  moitie  palmes  et  legerement  dilates  a  leur  extremite.  Les 
tubercules  sous-articulaires  sont  grands,  ovalaires,  mais  assez  peu  saillants.  Le  tubercnle  metatarsien 
interne  n’en  differe  guere  que  parce  qu’il  est  un  peu  plus  allonge  ;  a  la  base  du  quatrieme  orteil  on 
distingue  une  legbre  saillie  arrondie  qui  offre  plus  de  nettete  chez  de  jeunes  individus  dont  les  meta¬ 
morphoses  ne  sont  pas  encore  tout  a  fait  achevees.  L’articulation  tibio-tarsienne  atteint  la  narine  lorsque 
le  membre  posterieur  est  dirige  en  evant. 
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La  peau  est  lisse  stir  ses  deux  faces  dorsale  et  ventrale,  et  il  n’existe  aucune  trace  de  repli  entre  Poeil 
et  l’epaule,  ni  sur  les  flancs. 

Le  dos,  d’un  brun  olive,  est  entoure  d’une  raie  blanche  (peut-etre  jaune  sur  le  vivant),  qui  passe  a 
la  limite  superieure  des  flancs,  s’interrompt  au  niveau  du  bord  libre  de  la  paupibre  superieure,  suit  le 
canthus  rostralis  et  s’unit  a  celle  du  cote  oppose  a  P  extremite  du  museau.  Les  flancs  ainsi  que  les  cotbs 
de  la  tete  sent  d’un  brun  noiratre,  moins  fonce  a  la  partie  inferieure.  Une  raie  blanche  nait  entre  l’oeil  et 
la  lbvre  superieure,  se  dirige  en  arribre  en  passant  au-dessous  du  tympan  et  se  termine  au  devant  de 
l’epaule.  Le  dessus  des  membres  est  d’un  brun  clair,  avec  quelques  marbrures  ou  taches  noires  trans- 
versales  plus  ou  moins  etroites,  tandis  que,  les  membres  posterieurs  etant  replies  sur  eux-memes,  toutes 
les  faces  en  contact  sont  coupees  par  de  larges  barres  transversales  noires  assez  regulieres,  separees  par 
des  raies  blanc  jaunfttre  etroites  sur  les  cuisses,  plus  larges  sur  la  jambe  et  le  tarse.  Le  face  inferieure  du 
corps  est  d’un  brun  uniforme  sous  la  gorge,  plus  clair  et  legbrement  tachete  de  blanc  jaunatre  sous  le  ventre. 

Pious  ne  possedons  de  cette  belle  espbce  qu’un  seul  specimen  adulte  et  deux  jeunes,  tous  les  trois 
originaires  de  Kina  Balu. 

Les  jeunes  sont  encore  assez  eloignes  de  la  forme  adulte.  En  effet,  l’appendice  caudal  n’est  pas 
complbtement  resorbe  ;  la  bouche  est  encore  peu  fendue  ;  les  dents  maxillaires  et  vomeriennes  sont  a  peine 
visibles  et  le  tympan  est  encore  cache.  Ils  ont  a  peu  pres  la  coloration  de  l’adulte,  avec  cette  difference 
que  le  dos  est  brun  ardoise  assez  clair,  sans  raie  blanche  sur  les  bords,  et  que  le  ventre  est  plus  tachete, 
principal ement  sur  les  cotes. 

L’espece  que  nous  venous  de  decrire  est  voisine  de  R.  malabarica  ;  elle  s’en  distingue  cependant 
avec  facilite  par  ses  narines  moins  rapprochees  de  l’extremite  du  museau,  par  une  plus  grande  largeur  de 
l’espace  interorbitaire,  par  une  plus  grande  longueur  du  premier  doigt  et  une  moindre  du  troisieme,  par 
une  legere  dilatation  des  orteils  a  leur  extremite  et  la  moindre  etendue  de  la  membrane  interdigitale,  par 
une  saillie  beaucoup  plus  faible  du  tubercule  metatarsien  externe,  par  une  plus  grande  longueur  du 
membre  posterieur,  par  l’absence  de  repli  entre  l’oeil  et  l’epaule,  enfin  par  la  coloration. 


162.  Rana  whitehead i,  Boulenger. 

Vomerine  teeth  in  two  oblique  groups  just  behind  the  line  of  the  choanse.  Head  large  ;  snout 
obtusely  acuminate,  projecting,  with  angular  canthus  rostralis  and  deeply  concave  loreal  region  ;  eyes 
very  large  ;  interorbital  space  narrower  than  the  upper  eyelid  ;  tympanum  half  or  three  fifths  the 
diameter  of  the  eye.  Fingers  moderate,  first  extending  slightly  beyond  second  ;  toes  moderate,  entirely 
webbed  ;  disks  well  developed,  about  two  fifths  the  diameter  of  the  tympanum  ;  subarticular  tubercles 
small  ;  a  small  oval  inner  metatarsal  tubercle.  Hind  limb  very  long,  the  femoro-tibial  articulation  reaching 
the  shoulder  ;  tibia  as  long  as  the  distance  between  the  orbit  and  the  vent.  Skin  nearly  smooth  ;  an  inter¬ 
rupted  glandular  lateral  fold  from  the  eye  to  the  sacrum.  Grey-brown  above,  wdth  rather  ill-defined  darker 
cross  bands  on  the  limbs  ;  tympanum  reddish  ;  upper  lip  and  lower  surfaces  whitish.  Male  with  an 
external  vocal  vesicle  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  below  the  commissure  of  the  jaws ;  no  humeral  gland. 

From  snout  to  vent  46  millim. 

Four  male  specimens. 

The  nearest  ally  of  this  species  is  R.  jerboa ,  Gthr.,  which  differs  in  having  longer  hind  limbs,  a 
shorter,  blunter,  and  less  projecting  snout,  smaller  eyes,  &c. 

166.  Rana  obsoleta,  n.  sp. 

La  tete  est  assez  etroite,  deprimee,  le  museau  allonge  et  arrondi  a  son  extremite.  Le  canthus  rostralis 
est  bien  distinct,  la  region  frenale  presque  verticale,  concave,  et  la  narine  s’ouvre  beaucoup  plus  prbs  de 
P  extremite  du  museau  que  de  l’oeil.  L’espace  interorbitaire  est  environ  d’un  tiers  plus  large  que  la 
paupibre  superieure,  et  le  tympan  egale  les  deux  tiers  du  diambtre  de  l’oeil.  Les  dents  vomeriennes 
forment  entre  les  narines  internes  deux  petits  groupes  obliques  largement  espaces.  Les  doigts  sont  assez 
greles  et  allonges,  et  le  premier  depasse  a  peine  le  second.  Les  orteils  sont  un  peu  moins  qu’aux  deux 
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tiers  palmes,  avec  des  tubercules  sous-articulaires  courts  et  bien  saiilants.  Commo  les  doigts,  ils  sont 
legerement  dilates  a  leur  extremite.  II  existe  deux  tubercules  metatarsiens  :  l’interne  allonge,  l’externe 
court,  arrondi  et  trbs  saillant,  a  la  base  du  quatribme  orteil.  Dans  l’extension  du  membre  posterieur  le 
long  du  corps,  l’articulation  tibio-tarsienne  atteint  l’extremite  du  museau. 

La  face  dorsale  est  granuleuse  et  bordee  de  chaque  cote  par  un  repli  glanduleux  bien  distinct.  En 
arribre  de  la  commissure  des  lbvres  se  trouvent  egalement  deux  saillies  glanduleuses  situees  l’une  au 
devant  de  l’autre  ;  mais  il  n’y  a  pas  de  repli  entre  l’oeil  et  l’epaule. 

Le  dos  est  brun  marron  fonce,  parseme  de  petites  taches  plus  claires,  tandis  que  les  flancs  et  les 
parties  laterales  de  la  tete  sont  plus  sombres  et  presque  noirs.  La  lbvre  superieure  presente  une  bordure 
blanche  lavee  de  brun,  que  se  prolonge  au-dela  de  la  commissure  sur  les  saillies  glanduleuses  signalbes  en 
ce  point.  La  face  ventrale  est  d’un  gris  de  sable  piquetb  de  brun.  Sur  la  face  inferieure  des  membres 
posterieurs  sont  des  taches  sombres,  presque  noires,  formant  a  la  jambe  des  barres  transversales  peu 
distinctes. 

Un  seul  specimen  provenant  de  Kina  Balu.  Longueur  totale  101  millimbtres  ;  du  museau  a  Panus, 
41  millimbtres. 

Cette  espece  est  tres  voisine  de  R.  signata,  Gunther,  avec  laquelle  nous  ne  pouvons  malheureusement 
la  comparer,  cette  dernibre  ne  se  trouvant  pas  dans  la  collection  du  Museum.  Elle  de  s’en  distingue 
gubre,  en  effet,  que  par  le  repli  glandulaire  lateral  qui  fait  defaut  chez  R.  signata,  par  la  plus  grande 
largeur  de  l’espace  interorbitaire,  par  la  bribvete  plus  grande  du  premier  doigt  et  quelques  details  de 
coloration. 

169.  Rana  everetti,  Boulenger.  Kina  Balu. 

171.  Rana  paradoxa,  n.  sp. 

La  tete  est  deprimee,  assez  etroite  chez  les  femelles,  tres  large,  triangulaire,  avec  deux  renflements 
sur  les  cotes  de  l’occiput  chez  les  males.  Le  museau  est  court,  subanguleux,  plus  petit  que  le  diametre 
de  l’orbite  et,  chez  les  males,  recourbe  en  bas  a  son  extremite  anterieure  a  la  maniere  d’un  bee  de  tortue, 
disposition  qu’on  doit  attribuer  a  une  forte  saillie  des  os  intermaxillaires  et  qu’on  observe  aussi  a  un 
certain  degre  chez  les  femelles.  Le  canthus  rostralis  est  nul,  la  region  frenale  legerement  concave,  le 
tympan  cache,  la  narine  ouverte  un  peu  plus  pres  de  l’extremite  du  museau  que  du  bord  anterieur  de 
l’orbite,  et  l’espace  interorbitaire  est  beaucoup  plus  large  que  la  paupiere  superieure.  Les  dents  vome- 
riennes  forinent  deux  courtes  series  obliques,  convergentes,  depassant  en  arriere  le  niveau  du  bord 
posterieur  des  narines  internes  ;  la  machoire  inferieure  porte  en  avant  deux  apophyses  dentiformes  tres 
saillantes. 

Les  doigts  sont  moderement  allonges,  les  deux  premiers  sensiblement  egaux.  Les  orteils  sont  com- 
pletement  palmes  et  termines  par  des  disques  bien  developpes  qui,  aux  doigts,  sont  au  contraire  tres 
petits.  Aux  doigts  comme  aux  orteils,  les  tubercules  sous-articulaires  sont  tres  accuses.  Le  tubercule 
metatarsien  interne,  le  seul  qui  existe,  est  tres  allonge ;  un  repli  cutane  borde  en  dehors  le  metatarsien 
externe  et  le  cinquieme  orteil.  Le  membre  posterieur  etant  appliqub  le  long  du  corps  et  dirige  en  avant, 
l’articulation  tibio-tarsienne  atteint  l’ceil  ou  un  peu  au  dela. 

Les  faces  dorsale  et  ventrale  sont  a  peu  pres  lisses,  et  il  n’existe  pas  de  repli  distinct  allant  de  l’ceil  a 
l’epaule  ;  quelques  petits  tubercules  verruqueux  se  voient  sur  les  tibias. 

Toutes  les  parties  superieures  sont  d’un  brun  sombre.  Quelques  grandes  taches  plus  foncees 
nuancent  les  levres  superieure  et  inferieure.  La  face  ventrale  est  gris  jaunatre,  avec  un  reseau  de  taches 
brun  clair  sous  la  gorge. 

Deux  males  et  quatre  femelles,  dont  deux  portent  une  raie  blanche  dorsale  mediane,  provenant  tous 
de  Kina  Balu,  appartiennent  h  cette  espece. 

172.  Rhacophorus  maculatus,  Gray. 

Un  specimen  de  Kina  Balu  et  deux  de  Palawan. 
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173.  Rhacophorus  leucomystax,  var.  quadrilineatus,  Wiegmann.  Kina  Balu. 

176.  Rhacophorus  cruciger,  Blyth. 

Nous  rapportons  a  cette  espece  trois  Rhacophorus  provenant  da  nord  de  Borneo,  qui  different  mani- 
festement  des  especes  precedentes.  Ainsi,  le  membre  posterieur  est  plus  long  et  l’articulation  tibio- 
tarsienne  depasse,  chez  deux  des  specimens,  Fextremite  du  museau  du  tiers  de  la  longueur  du  tibia  ;  les 
doigts  son  libres  et  leur  disque  terminal  est  plus  grand  et  dilate  transversalement  ;  enfin,  deux  des 
specimens  presentent  sur  leur  face  dorsale  la  grande  taclie  brune  en  forme  de  sablier,  qui  s’etend  depuis 
l’intervalle  compris  entre  les  yeux  j usqu’au  sacrum,  et  qu’on  rencontre  babituellement  chez  R.  cruciger. 

Les  fronto-parietaux  sont  plus  larges  en  avant  qu’en  arriere,  mais  ils  n’ont  aucune  connexion  avec  le 
squamosal,  et  la  peau,  adherente  chez  Tun  des  specimens  aux  fronto-parietaux  et  aux  nasaux,  n’adhere 
qu’aux  premiers  de  ces  os  chez  un  second,  tandis  qu’elle  est  libre  partout  chez  le  troisieme.  Ge  dernier 
caractere  ne  semble  done  avoir  qu’une  valeur  tres  relative. 

Le  plus  grand  de  ces  Rhacophorus  mesure  75  millimetres  de  Fextremite  du  museau  a  B orifice  anal  et 
195  millimetres  de  longueur  totale. 

Cette  espece  n’avait  ete  jusqu’ici  recontree  qu’a  Ceylan  ou,  d’apres  Newill,  elle  est  tres  repandue. 

177.  Rhacophorus  appendiculatus,  Gunther. 

Cette  espece,  dont  le  type  est  originaire  des  lies  Philippines,  vient,  comme  la  precedente,  s’aj outer 
a  la  faune  batrachologique  de  Borneo.  Elle  n’est  representee  que  par  un  specimen  femelle  de  faibles 
dimensions  (38  millimetres  de  l’extremite  du  museau  a  l’anus),  quoique  adulte,  puisqu’il  est  charge 
d’oeufs  arrives  a  une  periode  de  leur  developpement  voisine  de  la  ponte.  Elle  se  distingue  done  par  la 
petitesse  de  sa  faille,  et  il  est  probable  que  les  deux  specimens  consideres  par  M.  Boulenger  dans  son 
Catalogue  of  the  Batrachia  salientia  du  British  Museum,  p.  86,  comme  incompletement  developpes,  sont 
egalement  adultes,  si  la  figure  qui  en  est  donnee  les  represente  en  grandeur  naturelle. 

Ajoutons  que  chez  notre  specimen,  les  tubercules  sous-articulaires  ne  sont  doubles  que  sous  le 
quatrieme  doigt,  et  que  le  membre  posterieur  etant  etendu  le  long  du  corps,  Particulation  tibio-tarsienne 
atteint  l’ceil  et  non  Fextremite  du  museau. 

II  provient  du  nord  de  Borneo. 

178.  Rhacophorus  acutirostris,  n.  sp. 

De  forme  peu  elancee,  cette  espece  a  la  tete  large,  deprimee,  le  museau  anguleux  et  court,  a  peine 
superieur  au  plus  grand  diametre  de  l’ceil.  Le  canthus  rostralis  est  bien  marque,  et  l’arete  qu’il  forme  se 
prolonge  jusqu’a  Fextremite  du  museau,  ou  elle  se  rencontre,  apres  s’etre  inflechie  vers  le  bas,  sous  un 
angle  aigu  avec  celle  du  cote  oppose,  un  peu  au-dessus  du  bord  labial.  De  la,  la  forme  anguleuse  du 
museau,  et  le  nom  donne  a  cette  espece.  La  narine  s’ouvre  immediatement  au-dessous  du  canthus 
rostralis,  a  egale  distance  de  Fextremite  du  museau  et  de  Foeil.  Les  yeux  sont  peu  saillants  et  Fespace 
interorbitaire  est  plus  large  que  la  paupiere  superieure.  Le  tympan  est  petit,  un  peu  plus  grand  que  le 
tiers  du  diametre  de  l’ceil,  et  il  est  surmonte  d’un  forte  repli  qui  s’etend  de  Foeil  a  Fepaule.  Les  dents 
vomeriennes  forment  deux  petits  groupes  largement  espaces,  diriges  presque  transversalement  entre  les 
narines  internes. 

Les  doigts  sont  courts,  les  externes  aux  deux  tiers  palmes,  tandis  que  Finterne  est  presque  libre. 
Les  orteils  sont  aux  trois  quarts  palmes,  et  leurs  disques  terminaux,  plus  petits  que  ceux  des  doigts,  sont 
aussi  grand  que  le  tympan.  Les  tubercules  sous-articulaires  sont  bien  developpes,  mais  courts  et  presque 
circulates.  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  tubercule  metatarsien  externe,  et  Finterne  est  petit.  Le  membre  posterieur 
etant  dirige  en  avant  le  long  du  corps,  Farticulation  tibio-tarsienne  atteint  Foeil  ou  un  peu  au  dela. 

La  peau  est  lisse  en  dessus,  fortement  granuleuse  sous  le  ventre  et  la  face  inferieure  des  cuisses.  Le 
long  du  bord  posterieur  de  Favant-bras  se  trouve  une  rangee  de  six  ou  sept  petits  tubercules  arrondis,  qui 
tranchent  par  leur  teinte  blanche  sur  le  fond  brun  du  membre,  et  sont  plus  accuses  chez  les  jeunes  que 
chez  les  adultes. 
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Chez  deux  specimens  adulfes,  la  face  dorsale,  y  compris  la  levre  superieure,  est  d’un  brun  ardoise 
uniforme  plus  ou  moins  fonce,  et  la  face  ventrale  blanc  jaunatre  mouchete  de  brun,  avec  de  grandes  taches 
presque  noires  s^par.ees  ou  fusionnees  sur  la  partie  postero-inferieure  des  flancs,  ainsi  que  sur  les  faces 
anterieure  et  posterieure  des  cuisses.  L’un  des  deux  specimens  presente  en  outre,  entre  les  veux,  une 
etroite  bande  transversale  plus  sombre,  que  Pon  observe  egalement  chez  quatre  autres  jeunes  individus. 
Telle  est  la  coloration  qu’on  doit  considerer  comme  normale.  Mais  chez  les  jeunes  individus  dont  nous 
venons  de  parler  et  dont  la  longueur,  de  Pextremite  du  museau  a  l’orifice  anal  varie  de  33  a  37  milli¬ 
metres,  la  face  ventrale  a  une  teinte  grise  ou  blanc  jaunatre  sans  tache,  et  la  face  dorsale  passe  de  la  teinte 
ardoisee  a  une  teinte  roussatre,  avec  quelques  taches  brun  sombre  qui,  dans  un  cas,  forment  quatre  bandes 
transversales.  Des  barres  transversales  brunes  sur  fond  roussatre  se  voient  aussi,  chez  Pun  d’eux,  aux 
cuisses  et  aux  jambes.  Enfin,  une  petite  tache  blanche  que  Pon  observe  chez  Pun  des  deux  adultes  en 
avant  du  tympan,  au-dessous  de  Pangle  posterieur  de  Poeil,  se  retrouve  chez  Pun  des  jeunes  ou  elle 
s’avance  jusqu’au  bord  libre  de  la  paupiere  inferieure,  et  manque  chez  tons  les  autres  specimens. 

Tous  proviennent  de  Ivina  Balu.  Le  plus  grand  mesure  120  millimetres  de  longueur  totale  et 
47  millimetres  de  Pextremite  du  museau  a  l’orifice  anal. 

181.  Ixalus  latopalmatus,  Boulenger. 

Snout  very  short,  broadly  rounded,  obliquely  trujicate  at  the  end,  with  nearly  vertical,  concave 
lores  ;  eyes  large  ;  interorbital  space  as  broad  as  the  upper  eyelid  ;  tympanum  very  small,  not  very 
distinct.  Fingers  short,  dilated  into  enormous  disks,  the  width  of  which  equals  three  fourths  the  width 
of  the  eye  ;  a  broad  web,  extending  nearly  to  the  disks,  between  the  two  outer  fingers,  and  a  short  one 
between  the  second  and  third  ;  toes  very  broadly  webbed,  the  web  enclosing  one  half  of  the  disks  ;  latter 
about  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  fingers  ;  subarticular  tubercles  oval,  flat ;  no  distinct  metatarsal  tubercle. 
Hind  limb  very  long  and  strong  ;  the  femoro-tibial  articulation  reaches  the  shoulder  ;  tibia  as  long  as  the 
distance  between  the  tympanum  and  the  vent.  Skin  finely  granulate  above,  smooth  interiorly.  Blackish 
above,  with  pale  brown  variegations  on  the  back  and  whitish  dots  on  the  sides  ;  limbs  with  lighter  cross 
bands  ;  hinder  side  of  thighs- blackish,  speckled  with  whitish  ;  lower  surfaces  whitish. 

From  snout  to  vent  53  millim. 

Two  specimens,  female  and  half-grown. 

182.  Ixalus  nubilus,  n.  sp. 

Le  museau  est  obtus,  d’une  longueur  egale  au  grand  diametre  de  l’oeil  et  coupe  obliquement  en  bas 
et  en  arriere  a  son  extremite.  Le  cantlius  rostralis  est  anguleux,  la  region  frenale  verticale,  et  la  distance 
qui  separe  la  marine  du  sommet  du  museau  egale  la  rnoitie  de  celle  qui  la  separe  de  l’oeil.  L’espace  inter- 
orbitaire  est  un  peu  plus  large  que  la  paupiere  superieure.  Le  tympan  est  bien  distinct  et  son  diametre 
excede  legerement  le  tiers  de  celui  de  l’oeil.  Une  papille  arrondie  et  assez  saillante  s’eleve  sur  le  milieu 
de  la  partie  anterieure  de  la  langue. 

Les  doigts  sont  fibres,  les  deux  internes  egaux  ;  les  orteils  sont  completement  palmes,  la  membrane 
interdigitale  s’etendant  meme  jusqu’aux  disques  terminaux.  Ces  derniers  sont  larges,  ceux  des  doigts 
plus  grands  que  le  tympan.  Les  tubercules  sous-articulaires  sont  bien  developpes,  et  il  existe  un  tubercule 
metatarsien  interne  etroit,  allonge  et  assez  saillant,  sans  tubercule  externe.  Dans  l’extension  du  mernbre 
posterieur  en  avant,  l’articulation  tibio-tarsienne  depasse  sensiblement  Pextremite  du  museau. 

Granuleuse  en  dessus,  la  peau  est  lisse  sous  le  ventre,  sans  repli  entre  l’oeil  et  Pepaule,  ni  repli 
glanduleux  lateral.  La  face  dorsale  est  (Pun  brun  sombre  uniforme  ou  avec  quelques  veines  plus  claires, 
la  face  ventrale  gris  jaunatre  ;  des  bandes  transversales  plus  on  moins  distinctes  peuvent  exister  sur  les 
membres  posterieurs. 

Trois  specimens  ont  ete  recueillis  a  Palawan  ;  le  plus  grand  est  une  femelle  chargee  d’ceufs  qui 
mesure  108  millimetres  de  longueur  totale  et  45  millimetres  du  museau  a  Porifi.ce  anal. 
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Cette  espece,  assez  voisine  de  I.  saxicola,  s’en  distingue  par  sa  narine  plus  rapprochee  de  l’extrerpite 
du  museau  que  de  l’oeil,  par  son  tympan  bien  visible,  par  ses  orteils  completement  palmes,  par  sa  peau 
granuleuse  en  dessus,  par  l’absence  de  repli  entre  l’oeil  et  l’epaule  et  par  sa  coloration. 

Ixalus,  sp.  indet.  (Tetards). 

Ici  se  place  l’etude  des  Tetards,  au  nornbre  de  quatre,  captures  dans  un  ruisseau  de  mont  Kina  Balu, 
a  une  altitude  d’environ  3000  pieds,  et  que  j’ai  deja  signales  dans  une  communication  au  Congrks  inter¬ 
national  de  zoologie. 

Ces  Tetards  oflrent  cette  curieuse  particularite  qu’ils  sontpourvus  d’un  large  disque  adhesif  quioccupe 
presque  toute  la  face  ventrale  et  qui  est  borde  sur  tout  son  pourtour,  excepte  en  avant,  par  un  repli 
saillant  dirige  horizontalement.  La  bouche  est,  sans  doute  possible,  comprise  dans  ce  disque,  car  la 
levre  inferieure,  qui  meriterait  ici  le  nom  de  posterieure,  est  renversee  en  arriere  et  si  etroitement 
appliquee  sur  le  disque,  dont  elle  offre  d’ailleurs  la  teinte  blanchatre,  qu’on  ne  la  distingue  qu’en  la 
soulevant  au  moyen  d’une  aiguille  ;  elle  forme  le  bord  posterieur  d’une  ventouse  orale  puissamment  armee, 
qui  termine  en  avant  le  grand  disque  adhesif  ventral.  La  levre  superieure  (anterieure),  saillante,  limite 
en  avant  cet  appareil.  Entre  ces  deux  levres  tres  ecartees  l’une  de  l’autre,  se  trouve  la  cavite  buccale 
largement  ouverte  et  pourvue  de  trois  robustes  dents  cornees  de  couleur  noire,  qui  rappellent,  par  leur 
disposition  generate,  celles  de  certains  Cyclostomes,  en  particulier  des  Mordacia. 

L’une  de  ces  dents  en  forme  de  Y  a  pointe  tournee  en  arriere  *,  est  impaire  et  inferieure,  a  faces 
externes  canelees,  et  elle  est  portee  sur  un  gros  mamelon  cbarnu  qui  devient  la  langue  de  l’adulte  ;  les 
deux  autres,  egalement  portees  chacune  par  un  mamelon  qui,  toutefois,  s’unit  a  son  congenere  sur  la  ligne 
mediane,  sont  superieures,  arquees  et  symetriques,  separees  par  un  assez  large  espace,  et  ont  le  bord  libre 
denticule  comme  celui  de  la  dent  inferieure.  Chez  le  plus  avance  de  ces  Tetards,  les  dents  superieures 
sont  tres  reduites  et  semblent  en  voie  de  resorption  ;  l’inferieure  a  meme  tout  a  fait  disparu,  et  le  tuber- 
cule  cbarnu  qui  la  supportait  s’est  etale  et  bifurque  dans  sa  portion  profonde,  de  maniere  a  revetir  en 
partie  les  caracteres  de  la  langue  de  l’adulte. 

Sur  les  cotes  de  ces  dents  buccales,  ainsi  qu’en  arriere  de  l’inferieure  et  en  avant  de  la  superieure, 
se  trouvent  une  serie  de  replis  imbriques  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  qui  garnissent  ce  que  l’on  doit  considerer 
comme  la  face  interne  des  deux  lbvres,  et  dont  le  bord  libre  porte  un  petit  lisere  noir  finement  denticule 
et  de  nature  cornee,  comme  les  dents.  Les  replis  qui  naissent  de  la  levre  superieure  ont  le  bord 
libre  dirige  en  avant,  tandis  que  ceux  de  la  levre  inferieure  se  dirigent  en  arriere,  de  sorte  que  sur  l’une 
et  sur  l’autre  levre,  les  replis  les  plus  rapproches  de  l’orifice  buccal,  considere  comme  centre,  recouvrent 
les  autres  replis  de  la  serie  correspondante.  La  disposition  de  ces  replis  indique  clairement  que  leur 
role  est  de  contribuer  a  la  fermeture  de  la  ventouse  orale  pendant  les  mouvements  executes  par  l’appareil 
dentaire. 

La  pupille  est  horizontale.  Les  membres  posterieurs,  chez  les  Tetards  dont  le  developpement  est  le 
plus  availed,  sont  tres  allonges,  et  lorsqu’ils  sont  diriges  en  avant,  appliques  contre  le  corps,  l’articulation 
tibio-tarsienne  depasse  notablement  l’extreniite  du  museau.  Les  metatarsiens  externes  sont  separes  par 
une  membrane.  Dilates  en  disque  a  leur  extremite  et  d’une  longueur  moderee,  les  orteils  sont  complete¬ 
ment  palmes,  la  membrane  interdigitale  s’etendant  jusqu’aux  disques  inclusivement.  Les  tubercules  sous- 
articulaires  sont  bien  developpes,  ovalaires,  et  on  distingue  un  tubercule  metatarsien  interne  allonge  et 
assez  saillant,  sans  tubercule  externe. 

Chez  deux  de  nos  Tetards,  les  membres  anterieurs  sont  completement  developpes  et  on  peut  constater 
que  les  doigts  sont  moderement  allonges,  libres,  dilates  en  un  assez  large  disque  a  leur  extremity,  les  deux 
internes  etant  de  meme  longueur. 

En  dessus,  le  corps  est  d’un  brun  olive  uniforme,  avec  des  traces  de  barres  transversales  plus  foncees 

*  C’est  par  erreur  que  dans  le  Com.pte  rendu  des  seances  du  Congres  international  de  zoologie,  p.  80,  cette  dent 
est  dite  tourner  sa  pointe  en  avant. 
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sur  les  membres  ;  le  ventre  est  blanc  grisatre.  Chez  le  plus  avance  en  developpement,  la  face  dorsale  est, 
coniine  chez  Ixalus  nubilus ,  fortement  granuleuse,  excepte  sur  les  membres. 

Quelques  autres  particularites  meritent  d’etre  mentionnees.  Le  spiraculum  se  voit  encore  chez  Pun 
de  ces  Tetards  seulement,  a  l’extremite  d’une  courte  saillie  tubuleuse  sur  le  cote  gauche,  un  peu  en  avant 
du  niveau  du  bord  posterieur  du  disque  ventral ;  et  chez  un  second  un  peu  plus  age,  on  voit  a  gauche  au 
meme  point,  et  a  droite  au  point  correspondant,  un  orifice  arrondi  par  lequel  le  membre  anterieur  contenu 
dans  la  cavite  branchiale  commence  a  faire  saillie.  Nous  rappellerons  enfin  que  P existence  d’un  disque 
adhesif  ventral  chez  les  Batraciens  anoures  n’a  rien  qui  puisse  surprendre,  si  l’on  observe  que  la  plupart 
des  larves  de  ce  groupe,  celles  des  Aglosses  exceptees,  sont  pourvues,  pendant  une  assez  longue  periode 
de  leur  developpement,  d’une  pa-ire  (quelquefois  meme  de  deux)  de  petits  disques  adhesifs  qui,  d’abord 
separes,  se  rejoignent  ensuite,  au  moins  dans  certains  cas,  derriere  la  bouche,  pour  se  separer  de  nouveau 
et  s’atrophier.  Que  ces  disques,  au  lieu  de  disparaitre  aprhs  s’etre  reunis,  s’etendent  de  maniere  a 
occuper  toute  la  face  ventrale,  et  la  disposition  observee  chez  nos  Tetards  de  Kina  Balu  se  trouvera 
realisee. 

Balfour  *  a  emis  l’opinion  que  les  Tetards  des  Batraciens  anoures  et  les  Cyclostomes  descendent 
d’une  souche  commune  primitive  dont  la  bouche  etait  disposee  en  sucoir  ;  la  presence,  chez  les  Tetards 
dont  nous  venons  de  parler,  d’une  bouche  semblable  a  celle  des  Cyclostomes  temoigne  en  faveur  de  cette 
hypothese. 

La  determination  de  ces  Tetards  d’est  pas  exempte  de  difficulty. 

Procedons  par  elimination.  Les  seuls  genres  de  Batraciens  anoures  actuellement  connus  a  Borneo 
sont  les  suivants  :  Rana  (comprenant  les  Limnodytes  et  les  Hylorana) ,  Rhacophorus  (les  Polypedates 
compris),  Ixalus ,  Calophrynus,  Callula ,  Nectophryne,  Bufo,  Pseudobufo  ( Nectes ),  Leptobracluum  et 
Megaloplirys.  Or,  nous  avons  vu  ci-dessus  que,  chez  nos  Tetards,  les  metatarsiens  externes  sont  separes 
par  une  membrane  ;  ils  ne  peuvent  done  etre  rapportes  a  aucun  des  huit  derniers  genres,  chez  lesquels 
ces  metatarsiens  sont  unis.  II  reste  done  les  trois  genres  Rana ,  Rhacophorus  et  Ixalus. 

Ce  que  l’on  sait  du  developpement  de  diverses  especes  de  Rana  ne  permet  guere  d’admettre  qu’il 
puisse  presenter,  dans  l’autres  especes  du  meme  genre,  des  particularites  telles  que  celles  que  l’on  observe 
chez  nos  Tetards.  Nous  ecartons  done  aussi  le  genre  Rana. 

Dans  ma  communication  au  Congrls  international  de  zoologie,  j’avais  conclu  en  faveur  du  genre 
Rhacophorus,  reserve  faite  du  cas  oil  ces  Tetards  appartiendraient  a  un  type  gencrique  nouveau  ;  mais  un 
examen  plus  approfondi  de  ces  animaux  m’a  conduit  a  les  considerer  plutot  comme  des  larves  d’ Ixalus,  et 
void  les  raisons  de  cette  nouvelle  maniere  de  voir. 

On  peut  remarquer  que  chez  les  Rhacophorus,  au  moins  chez  la  plupart  des  especes,  les  deux  doigts 
externes  sont  presque  d’egale  longueur  et  notablement  plus  grands  que  les  deux  internes.  Cette  particu- 
larite  ne  s’ observe  pas  chez  nos  Tetards,  ou  les  doigts  presentent,  en  ce  qui  concerne  leur  longueur 
relative,  les  caracteres  de  ceux  des  Rana  et  des  Ixales,  e’est-a-dire  que  le  quatrieme  doigt  ne  differe  pas 
plus  du  second  qu’il  ne  differe  lui-meme  du  troisieme  ;  en  outre,  les  doigts  sont  parfaitement  libres,  et  la 
phalange  terminale  n’est  pas  bifurquee  comme  on  l’observe  chez  R.  maculatus, — leucomystax, — cruciger, — 
appendiculatus, — acutirostris,  que  l’on  rencontre  tous  a  Borneo.  Je  rejette  done  egalement  le  genre 
Rhacophorus.  Reste  le  genre  Ixale. 

Trompe  par  une  donnee,  sans  doute  trop  generalisee,  puisee  dans  le  catalogue  des  Batraclua  salientia 
du  British  Museum,  par  M.  Boulenger,  page  93,  a  savoir  que  chez  les  Ixales,  les  phalanges  terminales 
sont  obtuses  a  leur  extremity  (Terminal  phalanges  obtuse),  j’avais  de  prime  abord  elimine  ce  genre,  ces 
phalanges  etant,  chez  nos  Tetards,  terminees  en  T,  avec  une  barre  transversale  plus  longue  que  chez  les 
Rana  et  pointue  a  ses  extremites.  Or,  ces  caracteres  de  la  phalange  terminale,  nous  les  avons  retrouves 

*  Traite  de  emlryologiz,  trad,  frang.,  t.  II,  p.  128  (1SS5). 
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chez  les  Ixales  :  I.  latopalmatus ,  I.  nubilus.  Nous  pouvons  aller  plus  loin  et  affirmer  que  les  membres, 
les  anterieurs  comme  les  posterieurs,  offrent  dans  tous  leurs  details  les  memes  caracteres  que  chez 
I.  nubilus,  ainsi  qu’on  peut  s’en  convaincre  en  comparant  les  descriptions  qui  en  ont  etd  donnees  chez  cet 
Ixale  et  chez  les  Tetards. 

Nous  concluons  done,  tout  en  faisant  les  reserves  qui  s’imposent  en  pareil  cas,  que  nous  avons  affaire 
a  des  larves  d ’Ixalus  et  probablement  d’/.  nubilus,  esp^ce  qui,  trouvee  a  Palawan,  ne  peut  manquer  de  se 
rencontrer  dans  le  nord  de  Borneo. 

La  determination  exacte  de  ces  Tetards,  l’etude  de  leur  developpement  et  revolution  du  disque 
adhesif  ventral  ainsi  que  de  la  ventouse  orale,  la  connaissance  de  l’hote  sur  lequel  ils  vivent  en  parasites, 
telles  sont  les  questions  qui  restent  a  resoudre.  Nous  ne  pouvons  que  les  signaler  a  l’attention  des 
naturalistes  voyageurs. 

M.  Boulenger  a  deja  signale  et  figure  des  Tetards  d’anoures  pourvus,  comme  les  notres,  d’un  disque 
adhesif  ventral,  mais  dont  la  bouclie  est  inerme  et  qu’il  rapporte  provisoirement  au  Rhacophorus  rein- 
wardtii.  Ces  Tetards  avaient-ils  accidentellement  perdu  leur  armature  buccale,  ou  different-ils  reellement 
de  ceux  que  nous  venons  de  decrire  ?  e’est  ce  qu’il  nous  est  actuellement  impossible  de  dire. 

187.  Bufo  asper,  Gravenhorst. 

Nous  rapportons  provisoirement  a  cette  espfece  un  individu  en  peau  dessechee,  sur  lequel  on  peut 
constater  les  principaux  caracteres  du  Bufo  asper  ;  toutefois  les  parotides,  beaucoup  plus  grosses  qu’on 
ne  les  rencontre  ordinairement  et  d’une  longueur  presque  egale  a  la  distance  qui  les  separe  de  l’extremite 
du  museau,  sont  tr&s  renflees  et  vont  en  divergeant  d’avant  en  arrifere,  en  devenant  plus  etroites.  Ces 
dimensions  exceptionnelles  doivent-elles  etre  attributes  a  la  grande  taille  de  l’individu,  qui  mesure 
470  millimetres  de  longueur  totale  et  environ  195  millimetres  de  l’extremite  du  museau  a  l’anus?  Nous 
en  doutons.  II  a  ete  capture  au  mont  Kina  Balu,  a  une  altitude  d’environ  1500  pieds. 

188.  Bufo  biporcatus  (Schlegel),  Tschudi.  Kina  Balu. 

189.  Bufo  divergens,  Peters. 

Trois  specimens  proviennent  de  Palawan.  Les  types  decrits  par  Peters  etaient  originaires  de 
Sarawack  (Borneo). 

190.  Bufo  fuligineus,  n.  sp. 

Les  formes  sont  moderement  ramassees,  les  membres  assez  allonges.  Depourvue  de  cretes  craniennes, 
la  tete  se  termine  par  un  museau  arrondi,  a  canthus  rostralis  anguleux,  limitant  une  region  frenale  legere- 
ment  oblique  et  presque  verticale.  L’espace  interorbitaire  est  sensiblement  plus  large  que  la  paupiere 
superieure,  et  le  tympan,  tres  distinct,  presente  un  diametre  egal  a  la  moitie  de  celui  de  Foeil. 

Sensiblement  plus  court  que  le  second,  le  premier  doigt  est  renfle  et  couvert,  sur  sa  face  superieure, 
de  petites  epines  coniques  d’aspect  corne,  dont  on  observe  aussi  auelques-unes  sur  le  second  doigt,  et  qui 
sont  sans  doute  un  attribut  du  sexe  male,  auquel  appartient  Findividu  que  nous  decrivons.  L’articulation 
tibio-tarsienne  atteint  le  bord  anterieur  du  tympan,  lorsque  le  membre  posterieur  est  etendu  le  long  du 
corps.  Les  orteils  sont  courts,  a  moitie  palmes,  sauf  les  deux  internes  qui  le  sont  presque  compl&tement. 
De  meme  que  les  doigts,  ils  sont  renfles  a  leur  extremite,  mais  non  dilates.  On  ne  distingue  pas  de 
tubercules  sous-articulaires,  ni  de  tubercule  metatarsien  interne,  l’externe  seul  etait  apparent,  quoique  peu 
developpe. 

Depourvu  de  parotides,  le  corps  est  couvert  en  dessus  de  tubercules  verruqueux  inegaux,  qui  sont 
surtout  nombreux  et  saillants  dans  la  region  comprise  entre  le  tympan  et  Fepaule.  Le  ventre  est 
simplement  granuleux. 

La  face  dorsale  est  d’un  noir  de  suie  uniforme,  qui  a  valu  a  l’espece  le  nom  de  fuligineus,  et  qui 
passe  au  brun  clair  sous  le  ventre  et  au  blanc  sale  sous  les  membres. 

Un  specimen  male  a  etd  seul  capture  ;  il  provient  du  nord  de  Borneo  et  mesure  38  millimetres  de 
l’extremite  du  museau  a  l’anus  et  80  millimetres  de  longueur  totale. 
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191.  Bufo  leptopus,  Gunther. 

193.  Bufo  (Ansonia)  penangensis,  Stoliczka. 

Quatre  specimens  de  Kina  Balu. 

Cette  espece  n’etait  jusqu’ioi  connue,  autant  du  moins  que  nous  sachions,  que  par  les  individus  types, 
qui  sont  originaires  de  Pinang. 

194.  Bufo  spinulifer,  n.  sp. 

De  forme  elancee,  cette  espece  a  les  membres  greles  et  allonges,  la  tete  petite.  Le  museau,  sub- 
anguleux  et  a  extremite  oblique  en  bas  et  en  arriere,  a  une  longueur  dgale  au  grand  diametre  de  l’oeil. 
Le  cantlius  rostralis  est  releve  par  une  arete  assez  saillante  qui  deborde  la  region  frenale  verticale,  et  il 
n’existe  pas  d’autre  Crete  cranienne.  L’espace  interorbitaire  est  presque  deux  fois  aussi  large  que  la 
pjaupiere  supdrieure.  Tres  distinct,  le  tympan  egale  en  diametre  la  moitie  de  l’oeil. 

La  longueur  du  membre  anterieur  egale  la  distance  qui  separe  le  tympan  de  l’orifice  anal,  et  le 
membre  posterieur  etant  applique  le  long  du  corps,  F  articulation  tibio-tarsienne  arrive  entre  l’oeil  et 
Fextremite  du  museau.  Les  doigts  sont  greles,  le  premier  un  peu  plus  court  que  le  second  ;  les  orteils 
sont  palmds  a  la  base  et,  comme  les  doigts,  tres  legerement  dilates  a  leur  extremite.  Les  tubercules 
sous-articulaires  font  defaut,  tandis  qu’il  existe  deux  tubercules  metatarsiens,  un  interne  tres  grand, 
ovalaire  et  aplati,  et  un  externe  petit,  un  peu  plus  saillant  que  le  premier. 

Les  parotides  manquent ;  mais  le  dessus  du  corps  est  couvert  de  gros  tubercules  inegaux,  la  plupart 
verruqueux  et  a  orifices  excreteurs  tres  visibles,  parfois  assez  regulierement  disposes  en  quatre  series 
longitudinales.  Les  tubercules  lateraux  sont  surtout  developpes  et,  par  leur  confluence,  forment  deux 
gros  bourrelets  verruqueux  sur  les  bords  de  la  face  dorsale.  Les  flancs  et  le  dessus  des  membres  sont 
garnis  de  tubercules  arrondis,  inegaux,  distincts  entre  eux  et  termines  pour  la  plupart,  comme  ceux  du 
dos,  par  une  petite  pointe  spiniforme.  Toutela  face  ventrale,  meme  la  gorge,  est  couverte  de  granulations 
qui,  sous  la  symphyse  du  menton  et  aux  angles  de  la  machoire  inferieure,  se  transforment  en  petits 
tubercules  munis  d’une  pointe. 

Le  fond  de  la  coloration  est  une  teinte  sombre,  plus  foncee  et  presque  noire  en  dessus,  oil  son 
uniformite  n’est  alteree  que  par  une  tache  irregulierement  ovalaire,  a  grand  axe  longitudinal,  situee 
immediatement  en  arriere  du  niveau  de  la  racine  des  membres  anterieurs,  et  qui  est  d’un  gris  brun,  avec 
des  tubercules  roses.  Sous  le  ventre,  la  teinte  est  plus  claire  et  prdsente  quelques  marbrures  blanc 
jaunatre.  Enfin,  sur  les  membres,  on  remarque  quelques  taches  ou  des  barres  etroites  et  irregulieres 
d’un  rouge  cerise  tres  phle. 

Trois  specimens  out  ete  recueillis  a  Kina  Bain.  Le  plus  grand  mesure  41  millimetres  de  Fextremite 
du  museau  a  Forifice  anal  et  101  millimetres  de  longueur  totale. 

199.  Nectophryne  misera,  n.  sp. 

De  taille  tres  reduite  et  de  formes  moderement  elancees,  cette  espece  a  la  tete  petite,  le  museau  court, 
de  meme  longueur  que  Fceil,  et  legerement  anguleux.  Le  canthus  rostralis  est  distinct  et  la  region  frenale 
presque  verticale.  La  narine  s^ouvre  pres  de  Fextremite  du  museau.  L’espace  interorbitaire  est  un  peu 
plus  large  que  la  paupiere  superieure,  et  le  tympan,  tres  apparent,  egale  en  diametre  H  peu  pres  les  deux 
tiers  de  Foeil. 

Completement  palrnes,  a  Fexception  du  troisieme  qui  ne  Fest  qu’a  moitie,  les  doigts  sont  fortement 
ddprimds  et  tres  courts,  le  premier  meme  titan t  presque  rudimentaire.  Dans  Fextension  du  membre 
posterieur  en  avant,  Farticnlation  tibio-tarsienne  atteint  le  tympan  ou  un  peu  au  dela.  Les  orteils  sont 
tres  courts,  les  trois  internes  palmes  jusqu’a  leur  extremite.  De  meme  que  les  doigts,  ils  sont  termines 
par  un  petit  disque  sans  dilatation  sensible.  II  n’existe  pas  de  tubercules  sous-articulaires ;  le  tubercule 
metatarsien  interne  manque  egalement,  mais  il  y  en  a  un  externe  arrondi,  relativement  large,  quoique  peu 
saillant.  Pas  de  repli  le  long  du  tarse. 
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Le  corps  tout  entier,  a  ^exception  des  trois  quarts  anterieurs  de  la  face  ventrale,  ou  il  est  lisse  ou 
legerement  granuleux,  est  couvert  de  tubercules  verruqueux  inegaux  ;  les  plus  gros  sont  situes  sur  la 
region  moyenne  de  la  face  dorsale  et  surtout  sur  ses  bords,  ou  ils  sont  ranges  suivant  deux  lignes,  une  de 
cbaque  cote,  allant  de  l’oeil  aux  apophyses  sacrees. 

La  face  dorsale  est  d’un  brun  olive  uniforme  plus  ou  moins  fonce.  Quant  a  la  face  ventrale,  ou  bien 
elle  est  seulement  d’une  nuance  plus  claire  que  le  dos,  ou  bien,  ce  qui  parait  etre  le  cas  le  plus  frequent, 
elle  prdsente,  de  Porigine  des  membres  anterieurs  a  celle  des  posterieurs,  une  teinte  noire  piquetee  ou 
veinee  de  blanc.  grisatre. 

Trois  specimens,  dont  un  en  assez  mauvais  etat,  ont  ete  recueillis  dans  le  nord  de  Borneo.  Ils  sont 
de  taille  tr&s  faible  et  d’aspect  chetif — d’ou  leur  nom  spdcifique — le  plus  grand  mesurant  43  millimetres 
de  longueur  totale  et  23  millimetres  de  F  extremity  du  museau  a  Forifice  anal. 

200.  Nectophryne  maculata,  n.  sp. 

Le  corps  est  svelte,  les  membres  tr&s  allonges.  La  tete  est  courte,  terminee  par  un  museau  tronque, 
coupe  obliquement  en  bas  et  en  arriere  et  dont  la  longueur  egale  celle  de  Foeil.  Limitee  en  baut  par  un 
canthus  rostralis  anguleux,  la  region  f renal  e  est  verticale  et  la  narine  s’y  ouvre  tout  pres  de  Fextrdmite 
du  museau.  L’espace  interorbitaire  a  la  largeur  de  la  paupiere  superieure  ;  le  tympan  n’est  pas  distinct. 

Les  membres  sont  tres  greles  et  tres  allonges.  Les  orteils  sont  aux  deux  tiers  palrnbs,  les  doigts,  a 
la  base  seulement.  Ceux-ci  sont  deprimes  et  termines  par  un  61argissement  tronqu6  qui  est  beaucoup 
plus  faible  aux  orteils.  Les  tubercules  sous-articulaires  sont  a  peine  visibles,  mais  les  tubercides  meta- 
tarsiens  sont  bien  distincts,  et  Fexterne  est  le  plus  saillant.  Les  membres  posterieurs  etant  appliques  le 
long  du  corps,  Farticulation  tibio-tarsienne  depasse  notablement  Fextremite  du  museau. 

Le  corps  est  couvert  de  grosses  granulations,  sur  la  face  ventrale  aussi  bien  que  sur  la  face  dorsale. 
La  coloration  des  parties  superieures  est  un  gris  brunatre  parseme  de  petites  taches  noires  irregulieres, 
isolees  ou  confluentes,  reunies  en  bandes  transversales  plus  ou  moins  distinctes  sur  les  membres.  Ce  fond 
gris  brun&tre  se  retrouve,  mais  un  peu  plus  clair,  sur  la  face  ventrale. 

Trois  specimens  ont  ete  recueillis  a  Kina  Balu.  Le  plus  grand  mesure  51  millimetres  du  museau  a 
Forifice  anal  et  134  millimbtres  de  longueur  totale. 

201.  Leptobrachium  gracile,  Gunther. 

203.  Megalophrys  Montana  (Kuhl),  Wagler. 

Trois  specimens,  dont  un  de  tres  petite  taille,  ont  ete  captures  a  Palawan.  Cette  espbce,  dont  la 
collection  du  Museum  renferme  des  specimens  de  Java,  de  Mindanao  et  de  Ceylan,  n’a  pas  encore  ete 
rencontree  a  Borneo  ;  mais  sa  presence  a  Palawan  fait  supposer  qiFelle  habite  egalement  cette  ile. 

204.  Megalophrys  nasuta,  Schlegel.  Kina  Balu. 
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ON  COLLECTIONS  OF  REPTILES  AND  FRESHWATER  FISHES 
COLLECTED  BY  Me.  JOHN  WHITEHEAD. 

[Two  papers  read  before  the  “  Congres  International  de  Zoologie.”] 

SCR  UNE  COLLECTION  DE  REPTILES  ET  DE  BATRACIENS  DES  ILES  BORNEO 

ET  PALAWAN.  Par  F.  MOCQUARD. 

Une  importante  collection  de  Reptiles  et  de  Batraciens,  recueillie  dans  le  nord  de  Borneo,  pour  la 
plus  grande  partie  an  mont  Kina  Balu,  et  a  Palawan,  a  ete  recemment  acquise  de  M.  Whitehead  par  le 
Museum  d’histoire  naturelle.  Elle  comprend  environ  soixante-dix  especes,  dont  plusieurs  sont  nouvelles. 
Parmi  ces  dernieres,  quelques-unes  ont  ddja  fite  decrites  par  M.  Boulenger  * ;  les  autres  feront  l’objet 
d’un  memoire  special  qui  paraitra  ulterieurement  et  contiendra  en  meme  temps  la  liste  complete  de  toutes 
ces  especes. 

L’etude  de  cette  collection  ne  fait  que  confirmer  les  donnees  que  l’on  possedait  deja  sur  l’extension 
geographique  de  la  faune  herpetologique  de  Borneo.  Abstraction  faite  des  especes  nouvelles  qu’elle 
renferme,  et  d’un  certain  nombre  d’autres  deja  connues,  qui,  jusqu’a  present,  peuvent  aussi  6tre  considerees 
comme  particulieres  a  cette  faune,  la  plupart  des  especes  de  Lacertiens,  d’Ophidiens  et  de  Batraciens  de 
Borneo  se  retrouvent  dans  les  autres  lies  du  grand  archipel  indien,  Java,  Sumatra,  etc.,  dans  la  presqu’ile 
de  Malacca  et  dans  lTndo-Chine,  sans  modifications  appreciables.  L’aire  occupee  par  chacune  de  ces 
especes  n’a  pas  encore  ete  rigoureusement  determinee  ;  mais  un  resultat  qui  parait  aujourd’hui  bien 
acquis  et  qui  ressort  de  la  comparaison  des  diverses  faunes  des  lies  de  l’Archipel  indien  avec  celles  de  la 
presqu’ile  de  Malacca  et  de  l’Indo-Chine,  c’est  que,  a  une  epoque  relativement  peu  eloignee,  toutes  ces 
lies  etaient  rattachees  au  continent  asiatique. 

Un  autre  fait  fort  interessant  a  signaler  est  la  presence,  parmi  les  Batraciens  anoures  recueillis  au 
mont  Kina  Balu,  de  quatre  Tetards  pourvus  d’un  large  disque  adhesif  ventral.  M.  Boulenger  f  a  dfija 
fait  une  observation  semblable  sur  des  Tetards  originaires  de  Posata  et  de  Bantam,  qu’il  rapporte  avec 
doute  au  Bhacophorus  reinwardti,  Wagler  ;  mais  nos  Tetards  different  de  ceux  de  M.  Boulenger  par  cette 
importante  particularity,  que  la  bouche  est  comprise  dans  le  disque  adhesif  et  qu’elle  est  armee,  au  lieu 
d’un  bee  corne  comme  chez  les  Tetards  de  Grenouille,  de  trois  robustes  dents  cornees,  qui  rappellent,  par 
leur  disposition  generale,  celles  de  certaines  Cyclostomes,  en  particulier  des  Mordacia.  L’une  de  ces  dents, 
en  forme  de  V  a  pointe  tournee  en  avant,  est  inffirieure  et  portee  par  un  gros  mamelon  charnu,  qui  devient 
sans  doute  la  langue  de  l’adulte  ;  les  deux  autres,  egalement  portees  chacune  par  un  mamelon,  sont 
superieures,  arquees,  separees  sur  la  ligne  mediane  par  un  assez  large  espace,  et  ont  le  bord  libre  denticule, 
comme  celui  de  la  dent  inferieure.  La  bouche  de  ces  Tetards  est  ainsi  disposee  en  suqoir  comme  celle  des 
Cyclostomes,  avec  cette  difference  que  la  ventouse  orale  s’etend  sur  toute  la  face  ventrale. 

II  importait  de  determiner  ces  Tetards,  au  moins  generiquement.  Chez  deux  d’entre  eux,  les 
membres,  aussi  bien  les  anterieurs  que  les  posterieurs,  sont  compKtement  developpes  et  offrent  les 
caracteres  de  ceux  des  Bhacophorus.  Ces  Tetards  ne  peuvent  d’ailleurs  ctre  rapportes  a  aucun  des  autres 
genres  de  Batraciens  anoures  actuellement  connus  a  Borneo,  et  a  moins  qu’ils  n’appartiennent  a  un  type 
generique  nouveau,  on  doit  les  considerer  comme  des  larves  de  Bhacophorus. 

Quelque  exceptionnelle  que  soit,  chez  les  Batraciens  anoures,  l’existence  d’un  disque  adhesif  ventral, 
elle  n’a  rien  cependant  qui  puisse  surprendre,  si  l’on  observe  que  la  plupart  des  larves  de  ce  groupe  de 
Batraciens,  les  Aglosses  exceptes,  sont  pourvues,  pendant  une  assez  longue  periode  ce  leur  developpement, 
de  deux  petits  disques  adhesifs  d’abord  distincts,  qui  se  rejoignent  ensuite  derriere  la  bouche,  pour  se 

*  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  xx.  p.  95,  1887.  t  Gated.  Bate.  Sal.  p.  89,  1882. 
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separer  de  nouveau  et  s’atrophier.  Que  ces  disques,  au  lieu  de  disparaitre  apres  s’etre  reunis,  s’etendent 
de  manifere  a  occuper  toute  la  face  ventrale,  et  la  disposition  observee  cbez  nos  Tetards  de  Kina  Balu  se 
trouvera  realisee. 

On  ne  saurait  meconnaitre  que  l’observation  que  nous  venous  de  rapporter  ne  vienne  a  Pappui  de 
Phypothese  d’apres  laquelle  les  Batraciens  anoures  et  les  Cyclostomes  deriveraient  d’une  soucbe  commune 
primitive  dont  la  boucbe  etait  disposee  en  suqoir. 

La  determination  exacte  de  nos  Tetards,  l’etude  de  leur  developpement  et  de  revolution  du  disque 
adhesif  ventral,  la  connaissance  de  l’hote  sur  lequel  ils  vivent  en  parasites,  telles  sont  les  questions  qui 
seraient  a  resoudre.  Nous  ne  pouvons  que  les  indiquer  et  les  signaler  a  Pattention  des  naturalistes 
voyageurs  que  leur  bonne  etoile  conduira  a  Borneo. 


SUR  LES  POISSONS  DES  EAUX  DOUCES  DE  BORNEO. 

Pak  M.  LEON  YAILLANT. 

Le  Museum  d’Histoire  naturelle  a  pu  acquerir  les  collections  de  Reptiles  et  de  Poissons  recueillies  a 
Borneo  par  M.  Whitehead.  Les  premiers  de  ces  anitnaux  sont  entre  les  mains  de  M.  Mocquard,  qui 
s’occupe  actuellement  de  leur  dtude.  Quant  aux  seconds,  ils  proviennent  de  trois  localites,  Pile  Palawan, 
le  nord  de  Borneo  meme,  enfin  la  montagne  de  Kina  Balu.  Ceux  pris  sur  ce  dernier  point,  dont  seuls  il 
sera  question  dans  cette  note  preliminaire,  offrent,  malgre  leur  petit  ncmbre,  un  interet  tres  particulier 
comme  appartenant  aux  eaux  deuces  de  cette  region. 

Quatre  especes  seulement  out  ete  recoltees.  Un  Mastacembelus,  qui  pourrait  bien  etre  nouveau,  a  en 
juger  par  le  nombre  relativement  peu  considerable  (XXYU)  de  ses  epines  dorsales,  malheureusement 
Pindividu  unique  est  de  petite  taille  et  en  mediocre  etat  de  conservation  pour  quelques  parties  importantes, 
ainsi  le  museau.  Deux  autres  Poissons  se  rapportent  a  des  especes  connues  :  Barbus  maculatus,  Kuhl  et 
van  Hasselt,  Clarias  tysmanni,  Bleeker  ;  Pun  et  Pautre  de  la  faune  insulindienne.  Quoique  representes 
cbacun  par  un  seul  specimen,  leur  determination  ne  peut  guerelaisser  de  doute. 

L’animal  le  plus  interessant  est  toutefois  un  autre  Silure,  dhm  type  nouveau  et  presentant  une 
particularity  jusqu’ici  inconnue  dans  ce  groupe.  II  appartient,  suivant  la  classification  proposee  par 
M.  Gunther,  aux  Proteropodes  hypostomatines  et  presente  absolument  Paspect  d’un  Hypostoma,  avec  une 
tete  aplatie,  demi-circulaire,  et  un  corps  en  triangle  isocele  allonge,  ayant  comme  base  le  diametre  de  ce 
demi-cercle,  mais  la  s’arrete  la  ressemblance.  Les  nageoires  pectorales  en  effet,  etendues  sur  les  efites,  se 
prolongent  en  sUtalant  sous  Pabdomen,  il  en  est  de  meme  des  ventralos,  aussi  lorsqu/on  regarde  la  partie 
inferieure,  Pensemble  de  ces  quatre  nageoires,  completees  par  un  prolongement  lateral,  donne  une  large 
surface  aplatie  susceptible  d’agir  comme  ventouse.  On  est  de  suite  frappe  de  Panalogie  a  etablir  sous  ce 
rapport  avec  le  genre  Chimarrichtys,  cree  par  mon  excellent  collegue  M.  Sauvage  en  1874,  pour  un 
Siluro'ide  des  liautes  montagnes  du  Thibet,  cette  disposition  particuliere  s’explique  d’ailleurs  dans  Pun  et 
Pautre  cas  par  la  necessite  dans  laquelle  se  trouvent  ces  Poissons,  pour  resister  au  courant  impetueux  des 
torrents  qiPils  babitent,  de  se  fixer  solidement  aux  pierres  et  autres  corps  solides  submerges. 

Mais  le  caractere  le  plus  special  de  cet  etre,  e’est  que  son  tegument  est  couvert  de  petites  ecailles 
cycloi'des  comparables  a  celles  de  certains  Cvpeikid^e  ou  de  certains  Salmokid^e.  Ce  fait  est  d’autant 
plus  curieux  qu’aucun  Siluro'ide  jusqiPici  ne  presentait  quelque  cbose  d’analogue  et  l’on  pouvait  donner 
comme  caractere  general  du  groupe  une  peau  soit  nue,  soit  munie  de  boucliers  osseux  ou  dentineux, 
lPoffrant  jamais  de  veritables  ecailles,  ce  qui  avait  engage  Agassiz  a  les  mettre  dans  son  groupe  des 
Ganoides.  Le  terrne  de  Lepicloglanis ,  que  je  propose  pour  ce  nouveau  genre,  fait  allusion  a  cette  disposition 
particuliere. 

Les  individus  recueillis  par  M.  Whitehead,  au  nombre  d’une  dizaine  et  de  taides  tres  variees,  les  plus 
grands  mesurant  80mm  a  lOO1™1,  les  plus  petits  SO1"™  a  40mm,  paraissent  se  rapporter  a  une  seule  esp^ce,  le 
Lepidoqlanis  monticola. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SOME  NEW  SPECIES  OF  LAND-SHELLS  FROM  BORNEO. 

By  EDGAR  A.  SMITH. 

[From  the  1  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.’] 

1,  Nanina  reyalis ,  Benson  ;  2,  N.  subconsul,  sp.  n.  ;  3,  Trochomorpha  metcalfei,  Benson  ;  4,  T.  plan- 
orbis,  Lesson  ;  5,  T.  conicoides,  Metcalfe,  var.  parca  ;  G,  Leptopoma  undatum,  Metcalfe  ;  7,  L.  sericatum, 
Pfr.  ;  8,  L.  wldteheadi,  sp.  n.  ;  9,  Opisthoporus  pterocy cloides,  Pfr. 

Nanina  subconsul. 

Testa  JY.  consult  simillima,  superne  tamen  minus  nitida  ;  anfractibus  paulo  planioribus  instructa, 
sculptura  minutissime  rugulosa  superne  ornata,  inferne  spiraliter  microscopice  striata. 

Diam.  maj.  19,  min.  17  ;  alt.  10£  mill. 

Hab.  North  Borneo. 

This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  JY.  consul,  and  is  only  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its 
duller  upper  surface,  resulting  from  a  different  microscopic  sculpture,  and  its  slightly  less  convex  whorls. 
The  spiral  striae  on  the  base  are  visible  under  an  ordinary  lens,  but  the  minute  rugulose  lines  of  the  upper 
surface  are  discernible  only  under  a  stronger  magnifier. 

Helix  (Trochomorpha)  conicoides,  Metcalfe,  var.  parva. 

Two  specimens  collected  hr  Northern  Borneo  by  Mr.  John  Whitehead  are  exceptionally  small  and 
depressed,  and  remarkable  also  on  account  of  the  basal  margin  of  the  peristome  being  slightly  thickened, 
narrowly  expanded,  and  reflexed,  a  feature  which  does  not  occur  in  ordinary  examples.  In  colour, 
texture,  and  sculpture  they  offer  no  differences.  Although  consisting  of  seven  whorls,  the  greatest 
diameter  is  only  11  millimetres. 

Leptopoma  whiteheadi. 

Testa  conica,  umbilicata,  mediocriter  tenuis,  purpurascenti-  vel  fuscescenti-cornea,  maculis  rufis 
sutura  radiantibus  picta,  epidermide  tenui  sublamellata  amicta  ;  anfractus  6,  convexi,  carinis 
tenuibus  2-3  instructi,  incrementi  lineis  striisque  spiralibus  inconspicuis  sculpti,  sutura  sub- 
profunda  sejuncti,  ultimis  carinis  ad  G  ornatus  ;  apertura  modice  magna  ;  peristoma  anguste 
reflexum,  bimarginatum. 

Diam.  maj.  12^,  min.  10  ;  alt.  12\  mill. 

Hab.  Northern  Borneo. 

This  interesting  species  was  collected  by  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  with  whose  name  I  have  associated 
it.  It  is  peculiar  on  account  of  the  epidermis,  which  upon  the  keels  is  produced  into  very  short  tufts. 
The  operculum  is  very  thin,  yellowish,  and  consists  of  about  eight  whorls. 


Lieut.-Col.  Godwin-Austen  describes  the  following  new  species  in  the  1  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,’  for  January  6,  1891  : — 

HELICARION  (?)  WHITEHEADI,  11.  sp. 

Shell  depressedly  globose,  tumid,  slight  subangulation  on  periphery,  not  perforate  ;  sculpture  coarse, 
a  peculiarly  wrinkled  surface,  the  lines  having  a  very  oblique  transverse  direction  ;  colour  rich  umber- 
brown,  pale  purple  and  iridescent  within  the  aperture  ;  spire  low,  rounded  on  apex  ;  suture  impressed  ; 
whorls  3£,  rapidly  increasing,  the  last  much  expanded  ;  aperture  widely  ovate,  oblique  ;  peristome  thin, 
not  reflected  at  all  on  columellar  margin,  which  is  subvertical. 

Size  :  maj.  diam.  35’0,  min.  28’0;  alt.  axis  12-0  ;  breadth  of  aperture  2(H)  millim. 

Hab.  Kina  Balu  Mountain,  altitude  not  known. 

I  place  this  next  to  Helicarion  borneensis,  not  that  I  think  it  has  any  affinity  to  that  genus  as 
restricted,  but  only  in  its  widest  sense  ;  the  animal  would  be  a  most  interesting  one  to  examine,  and  will 
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probably  be  found  allied  to  local  races,  and  not  having  anything  in  common  with  forms  such  as  Girasia 
of  the  Indian  Region,  with  which  the  shell  outwardly  has  resemblance.  Only  two  specimens  were 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 

LIST  OF  THE  LAND-MOLLUSC  A  COLLECTED  BY  Mr.  JOHN  WHITEHEAD  IN 
PALAWAN  DURING  1887.  By  Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  GODW1N-AUSTEN,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Hemiplecta  densa,  var.  schumacheriana,  Pfr. 

Trochomorpha  metcalfei,  Pfr. 

Helix  (Hadra)  traillii,  Pfr. 

Helix  (Hadra)  monochroa,  Sowerby,  var.  palawanensis,  Pfr. 

CoCHLOSTYLA  SATYRUS,  Brod. 

Amphidromus  quadrasi,  Hidalgo. 

Leptopoma  undatum:,  Metcalfe. 

Leptopoma  sericatum,  Pfr.,  large  var. 

Lagocheilus  similis,  Edgar  Smith,  1893. 

This  species  has  been  lately  described  by  Mr.  Edgar  Smith  from  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Everett, 
which  were  old.  When  in  perfect  preservation,  like  those  found  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  it  is  covered  with  a 
brown  epidermis,  having  well-displayed  transverse  regular  fine  liration  and  the  periphery  adorned  with  a 
strong  hairy  fringe.  The  largest  specimen  measures  :  maj.  diam.  18*75,  min.  diam.  15*0,  alt.  axis  7'5  mm. 

Rhiostoma  boxalli,  n.  sp.  (Dr.  Hungerford,  MS.) 

Shell  discoid,  widely  and  perspectively  umbilicated  ;  sculpture  smooth,  being  covered  with  a  strong 
epidermis  ;  colour  dark  madder-brown,  with  a  few  white  splotches  on  the  second  and  third  whorls  ; 
spire  scarcely  raised  above  the  last  whorl ;  apex  rounded  ;  suture  deep  ;  whorls  4,  round,  rapidly 
increasing,  the  last  separated  for  a  short  distance  from  the  penultimate  whorl ;  the  sutural  tube  short, 
horizontal  ;  aperture  oblique,  circular ;  peristome  double,  continuous,  the  inner  simple,  the  outer 
expanded  at  right  angles  to  the  body-whorl,  curved  slightly  backward  on  the  outer  margin, "and  with  a 
slight  nick  near  the  sutural  tube.  Size  :  major  diam.  24,  minor  diam.  16*25,  alt.  axis  5*75  mm. 

This  species,  which  is  the  first  of  the  genus  from  this  island,  was  among  the  Palawan  shells.  The 
type  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Boxall  near  Ivina  Balu  and  was  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Hungerford  ;  being  a 
MS.  name  I  retain  it.  Its  nearest  ally  is  R.  iris,  Godw.-Aust.,  of  Borneo  (described  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  June 
1889,  p.  343),  as  regards  the  expanded  peristome;  but  the  general  form  differs,  it  is  not  so  turbinate  or 
streaked  with  zigzag  markings  as  seen  in  iris. 

The  total  number  of  species  recorded  by  Edgar  Smith  from  Palawan  (vide  the  List  by  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Cooke,  P.  Z.  S.  May  1892,  and  Edgar  Smith,  A.  M.  1ST.  H.  May  1893)  is  thirty,  which  is  now 
increased  by  three  more.  It  is  quite  evident  that  many  genera  and  species  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

LIST  OF  FRESHWATER  AND  BRACKISH- WATER  SHELLS  COLLECTED  BY 
Mr.  JOHN  WHITEHEAD  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  PALAWAN  IN  1887. 
By  Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  GOD  WIN- AUSTEN,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

Melania  (Pachychilus)  testudinaria,  v.  d.  Busch,  var.  olivacea. 

This  is  nearest  to  the  figure  of  the  above  species  given  by  Brot  in  the  Conch.  Cab.  pi.  vi.  f.  3  h,  p.  49, 
in  the  smooth  character  of  the  surface  of  the  shell ;  it,  however,  differs  very  much  in  coloration,  being  of 
an  olive  tint,  fading  into  pale  ochre  just  below  the  suture,  in  every  whorl.  M.  testudinaria  is  recorded 
from  Java,  Madras,  and  India. 
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Melania  (Striatella)  crepidinata,  Reeve. 

Found  in  Java  and  Borneo  (Geale). 

Melania  (Striatella)  tuberculata,  Mull. 

Melania  turris  ?,  Geale. 

The  specimens  are  very  young  and  aciculate,  therefore  not  to  be  easily  identified.  M.  turris  is  from 
Borneo. 

The  following  species,  except  one  which  may  be  new,  have  a  wide  distribution: — 

Neritina  dubia,  Chemn. 

Neritina  turtoni. 

Neritina  soverbii,  Recluz. 

Neritina  diadema,  Recluz. 

Pythia  undata,  Lesson. 

Cassidula  mustelina,  Desh. 

Cassidula  bicolor,  n.  sp. 

This  is  a  smaller  shell  than  sulculosa,  Mouss.,  to  winch  it  is  nearest  as  regards  the  form  of  the 
aperture,  but  it  is  not  so  strongly  formed.  The  body-whorl  is  crossed  by  shallow  longitudinal  plications. 
The  colour  is  a  very  dark  sepia-brown,  with  two  broad  parallel  very  white  hands,  which  extend  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  peristome.  I  could  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  British  Museum  collection. 

Melampus  fasciatus,  Desh. 

Auricula  auris-jud^:,  Linn. 


TWO  PAPERS  ON  A  PORTION  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  COLEOPTERA 
MADE  BY  Mr.  JOHN  WHITEHEAD  IN  NORTH  BORNEO. 

[From  the  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London/] 

ON  NEW  GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF  COLEOPTEROUS  INSECTS  FROM  MOUNT 
KINA  BALU,  NORTH  BORNEO.  By  H.  W.  BATES,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

The  following  descriptions  contain  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  portion  only  of  the  collection 
of  Coleoptera  made  by  Mr.  J.  Whitehead  during  his  recent  visit  to  Kina  Balu.  The  Coleoptera  comprise 
an  unusual  proportion  of  new  and  remarkable  forms. 

Family  Cicindelid2E. 

Therates  whiteheadi. 

Th.  spectabili  (Schaum)  similis  et  affinis,  sed  differt,  inter  alia,  oculorum  pedunculis  fere  verticalibus 
fronteque  angustiore.  E  majoribus,  nigro-viridis,  elytris  viridioribus  :  thorace  angusto,  late- 
ribus  medio  minime  rotundatis  :  elytris  apice  longe  spinosis,  spinis  divaricatis  et  oblique  elevatis, 
margin e  exteriore  versus  spinam  continuo  nec  emarginato,  angulo  suturali  distincto  etsi 
rotundato,  deinde  margine  usque  ad  spinse  basin  minus  obliquo  :  dorso  sicut  in  Th.  spectabili 
multituberoso,  vittula  liumerali  calloque  obliquo  disCoidali  albo-testaceis  :  pedibus  nigris,  coxis 
femoribusque  basi  et  subtus  albo-testaceis :  abdominis  margine  et  apice  rufo-testaceis.  Labrum 
margine  antice  $  8-,  $  6-denticulatum.  Long.  16  millim. 

This  beautiful  species  differs  from  Th.  spectabilis  (Schaum)  and  princeps  (Bates)  in  the  more  verti¬ 
cally  elevated  peduncles  of  the  eyes,  which  position  perceptibly  narrows  and  deepens  the  forehead  between 
them.  It  also  differs  in  the  outline  of  the  apical  margin  of  the  elytra,  the  suture  forming  a  distinct 
though  rounded  angle,  whence  to  the  base  of  the  spine  the  apical  margin  is  not  continuous  with  the 
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spine,  as  it  is  very  nearly  in  tlie  two  other  species.  The  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  the  same  in  all — 
the  common  basal  elevation  being  quadrate  and  plane  above,  tuberculated  on  its  margin,  and  the  disk 
having  a  rounded  tubercle  before  and  an  oblique  elongated  callus  behind  the  middle. 

Mr.  Whitehead  obtained  also  examples  of  the  following  species  of  Cicindelidae  : — Cicindela  crespignyi 
(Bates,  since  redescribed  as  C.  borneeana,  Dokhtouroff)  in  a  distinct  colour  variety,  the  broad  orange- 
coloured  belt  and  stripe  of  the  type-form  (from  near  Labuan)  being  replaced  by  white  ;  the  rare  Hepta- 
donta  tricond.yloides  (Gestro)  ;  Therates  punctipennis  (Bates),  many  examples,  all  alike  in  the  uniform 
pale  colour  of  the  elytra,  but  still  little  more  than  a  colour  variety  of  T.  schaumi  (Chaud.)  ;  and  Tncondyla 
beccarii  (Gestro). 


Family  Cakabid.e. 

OODES  (SlMOUS)  BOKNEENSIS. 

0.  ceneo  (Laferte)  proxime  affinis,  sed  differt  corpore  angustiore  supra  inulto  minus  polito,  prseterea 
colore  violaceo  vel  viridi-cyaneo  etc.  Auguste  elongato-oblongus  ;  palpis,  antennis  tarsisque 
(vel  pedibus  totis)  picescenti-rufis  :  thorace  post  medium  latiore,  antice  valde  angustato,  supra 
Isevi,  puncto  setifero  ad  angulum  posticum  :  elytris  tenuiter  sed  acute  orenulato-striatis,  margine 
ante  apicem  sat  fortiter  sinuato,  interstitiis  planis,  3io  longe  post  medium  unipunctato  :  subtus 
niger,  nitidus.  Long.  15-1(3  millim.  $  $  . 

Two  examples.  Found  also  in  South-eastern  Borneo.  The  genus  Simons  was  separated  from  Oodes 
by  Chaudoir  chiefly  on  account  of  the  extremely  short  six-punctate  labrum  and  the  setiferous  puncture 
close  to  the  hind  angles  of  the  thorax.  It  forms  a  perfectly  natural  group,  of  which  five  species  are  now 
known,  peculiar  to  Indo-China  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

CoLPODES  EEYI. 

Species  magna  elongataque  C.  paralleio  (Chaud.)  affinis.  Valde  elongatus  relative  angustus,  elytris 
lateribus  parum  rotundatis  ;  nigro-seneus,  elytris  Ice  tins  cuprascenti-aeneis  :  capite  pone  oculos 
gradatim  recte  angustato,  collo  supra  transversim  depresso  :  thorace  subquadrato,  capite  paullo 
angustiore,  lateribus  paullo  ante  medium  leviter  rotundatis  versus  basin  sinuatis,  angulis  posticis 
obtusis,  margine  anguste  explanato-reflexo  :  elytris  simpliciter  acute  striatis,  interstitiis  usque 
ad  apicem  planis,  310  punctis  magnis  tribus,  versus  apicem  oblique  sinuatis,  juxta  suturam 
breviter  sinuato-truncatis  et  utrinque  bidentatis  :  tarsis  robustis,  subtus  dense  pilosis,  4  posteri- 
oribus  supra  valde  bisulcatis  medioque  carinatis,  articulo  4t0  extus  lobato.  Palpi,  antennae  et 
pedes  rufescenti-picei.  Long.  17  millim.  $  . 

One  (female)  example.  The  species  belongs  to  the  numerous  group  of  the  genus  distributed  through 
South-eastern  Asia  and  its  islands,  in  which  the  metathoracic  epimera  are  long  and  narrow,  the  fourth 
joint  of  the  hinder  tarsi  strongly  unilobular,  and  the  sutural  apex  of  the  elytra  briefly  truncated  and  more 
or  less  spined  or  toothed. 

Euplynes  auko-cinctus. 

Breviter  oblongus,  subdepressus,  piceo-niger,  politus  ;  elytris  splendide  viridi-feneis,  lateribus  late 
auratis  ;  antennis  (scapo  obscuriore),  mandibulis  et  palpis  apice  tarsisque  rufescentibus  :  capite 
brevi  mox  pone  oculos  magnos  subito  angustato,  supra  planato  laevi,  sulcis  frontalibus  dexuosis 
postice  versus  oculos  curvatis  :  thorace  lato  et  brevi,  angulis  anticis  rotundatis,  posticis  fere  rectis, 
lateribus  medio  rotundatis  postice  usque  ad  angulum  leviter  sinuatis,  margine  basali  utrinque 
ad  angulum  ascendenti,  foveis  basalibus  latis  sat  profundis  punctulatis  :  elytris  humeris  valde 
rotundatis,  apice  sinuatis,  versus  suturam  conjunctim  obtuse  rotundatis,  acute  punctulato-striatis, 
interstitiis  planis,  striis  3a-7m  versus  basin  valde  curvatis,  ibique  interstitio  5°  fovea  magna 
oblonga.  Tarsi  subtus  dense  pilosi,  articulo  4°  (sicut  in  Enplyni)  longe  bilobato.  Long.  8  millim. 

This  interesting  species  has  also  been  met  with  in  Sumatra  by  Dr.  Beccari. 

Dixopelma,  nov.  gen. 

Genus  anomalum,  facie  Platyni  vel  Colpodis  sed  tarsis  sicut  in  Hexagonia  ;  subfam.  C ten oda cty bin ai 
referendum.  Caput  subovatum,  post  oculos  rectilineatim  oblique  angustatum,  foveis  frontalibus 
maximis  fundo  inaequalibus,  collo  sat  angusto  supra  transverse  depresso  ;  mandibula  elongata  sat 
recta  robusta ;  maxillae  (?)  ;  mentum  medio  late  obtuse  dentatum,  lobis  latis  extus  et  apice 
rotundatis;  ligula  cornea,  antice  lata  integra  bisetosa,  paraglossis  tenuibus  liberis;  palpi  (desunt) ; 
labrum  recte  truncatum.  Antennae  mediocres,  articulis  3°-10m  subaequalibus,  1°-3U1  et  4U  basi 
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glabris.  Thorax  capite  multo  latior,  quadratus,  angulis  anticis  obtusissimis  posticis  rectis, 
lateribus  explanato-reflexis,  ante  medium  perparum  rotundatis  et  postice  leviter  sinuatis.  Elytra 
tborace  plusquam  duplo  latiora,  oblongo-ovata,  basi  utrinque  emarginata,  bumeris  acutis  et  mox 
pone  bumeros  rotundato-dilatatis  deinde  margine  sat  explanato,  prope  apicem  valde  emarginato, 
ibiqne  epipleuris  margine  inferiore  sicut  in  Pterostichince,  Ctenodactylince  et  Ilexagoniince  inter- 
rupto.  Tibine  pluri carinate.  Tarsi  breves,  maxime  dilatati,  subtus  dense  breviter  pilosi, 
articulo  lmo  magno  triangulari  angulis  rotundatis,  2ndo  breviore,  paullo  latiore  angulis  acutis, 
3io  multo  angustiore,  brevissimo,  4fco  iterum  latiore,  triangulari  baud  bilobato.  Ungues  sim- 
plices.  Metatboracis  episterna  elongata,  angusta. 

Dinopelma  plantigradum. 

Nigrum  politissimum,  elytris  vix  asnescentibus  ;  capite  laevi,  epistomate  4-foveato  ;  thorace  impunc- 
tato,  foveis  basalibus  prope  angulos  posticos  latis  sat  profundis,  sulculo  abbreviato  intra  marginem 
lateralem  ;  elytris  paullo  convexis,  striis  acutis  et  crenulatis  utrinque  novem  aequaliter  distantibus 
et  impressis,  interstitiis  planis,  310  tripunctato,  striola  scutellari  mediocriter  elongata.  Long. 
12  mi  Him. 

One  example,  apparently  a  female.  The  form  of  the  tarsi,  and  especially  the  dilated  and  entire 
fourth  joint,  resembles  still  more  closely  that  of  the  genus  Calophcena  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  latter  belonging 
to  the  Truncatipennes  division  of  the  Carabidse,  there  may  be  a  real  affinity  between  the  two  genera. 

Family  Cetoniida£. 

Prigestia  viridiaurata. 

$  .  Quoad  formam  P.  vollenhoveni  (Mohn.)  simillima,  differt  colore  supra  et  subtus  viridi-aurato, 
tibiis  tarsisque  igneo-cupreis  :  sat  nitida,  supra  glabra,  capite  grossissime  crebre  punctato,  vertice 
profunde  concavo,  fronte  carina  lata  obtusa  antice  declive  et  postice  verticaliter  truncata  : 
thorace  punctis  umbilicatis  annuliformibus  medio  distantibus,  lateribus  densiset  subconfluentibus, 
linea  dorsali  areaque  basali  impunctatis  :  scutello  subtilissime  striguloso-punctulato  :  elytris 
planatis,  paullo  subtilius  quam  thorace  annulato-punctatis,  lateribus  post  medium  apiceque  dense 
strigulosis  :  pygidium  strigis  concentricis  densissime  impressum,  erecte  fulvo-pilosum  :  corpore 
subtus  pedibusque  (lateribus  densius)  fulvo-pilosis.  Long.  26  millim. 

Although  the  female  only  is  in  the  collection,  and  of  that  a  single  example,  the  differences  in  colour 
and  sculpture  from  the  same  sex  in  P.  vollenhoveni  seem  to  indicate  a  distinct  species  and  to  justify  its 
description  as  such. 

Mycteristes  (Theodosia)  telifer. 

Elongato-oblongus,  aurescenti-viridis,  elytris  planatis  flavescentibus. 

d  .  Caput  et  thorax  passim  densissime  confluenter  punctulata  subopaca,  hoc  dorso  subnitens  punctulis 
subdiscretis  ;  scutello  et  elytris,  pygidio,  corpore  subtus  et  pedibus  subtilissime  dense  punctu- 
latis,  sericeo-nitentibus  :  capite  cornu  sat  brevi  curvato,  apice  profunde  bilido  parum  dilatato, 
frontis  margine  supra  antennarum  basin  angulatim  producto  ;  tborace  dorso  oblique  valde  elevato 
et  in  cornu  porrectum  elongatum  robustum  apice  emarginatum  (sub-bifidum)  producto  ;  cornu 
dimidio  apicali  fronteque  igneo-cupreis  :  pedibus  anticis,  praecipue  tarsis,  tralde  elongatis,  tibiis 
extus  acute  et  breviter  bidentatis  (apicali  incluso),  tarsis  glabris. 

?  .  Caput  densissime  ruguloso-punctatum,  clypeo  sparsim  grosse  punctato,  margine  ante  oculum 
indentato  deinde  antice  flexuoso,  clypeo  angustato  apice  bidentato  :  tborace  disco  sparsim  grosse 
umbilicato-punctato  inter  puncta  subtilissime  punctulato,  lateribus  densissime  rugoso-punctato  : 
scutello  punctis  nonnullis  grossis  :  elytris  punctis  umbilicatis,  versus  basin  seriatis,  versus  latera 
et  postice  densius  vel  confusis  :  pygidio  concentricaliter  dense  strigoso  :  tibiis  anticis  tridentatis. 
Long.  20-28  millim. 

According  to  the  practice  of  recent  systematists  a  new  genus  should  be  instituted  for  this  species  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  horns  in  the  male  ;  but  the  abrupt  modifications  in  these  features 
presented  in  the  known  species  allied  to  Mycteristes  seem  to  show  that  they  form  specific  and  not  generic 
characters,  just  as  they  do  in  such  genera  as  Onthophagus,  Plianceus,  and  Copris.  Of  the  numerous 
genera  proposed,  the  present  species  approaches  nearest  to  Theodosia ,  Thoms. 

Coryrhocera  borneensis,  Wall.  Tr.  Ent.  Soc.  (3)  iv.  p.  528,  t.  xi.  f.  2  (  ?  ). 

One  (male)  example,  which  I  refer  to  this  species  on  account  of  its  perfect  agreement,  in  form  and 
colour,  with  Wallace’s  description  and  figure.  From  the  armature*of  the  bead  of  the  male  the  species 
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belongs  undoubtedly  to  tbe  genus  Coryphocera  and  not  to  Diceros,  as  Mohnike  supposed  would  be  found 
to  be  tbe  case  when  the  male  was  known. 

Xenoloba,  nov.  gen. 

Genus  inter  subfam.  Gymnetince  et  Macronotince  collocandum.  Corpus  postice  gradatim  angustatum, 
supra  deplanatum,  velutino-opacum.  Clypeus  antice  sensim  dilatatus,  apice  medio  anguste 
sinuato  angulisque  late  rotundatis  ;  fronte  medio  obtuse  carinata.  Antennae  clava  valde  elongata. 
Palpi  elongati,  gracillimi.  Thorax  trapezoideus,  sed  ad  basin  elytris  multo  angustior  margineque 
laterali  ante  basin  breviter  sinuato  :  supra  aequalis  disco  postice  vix  lineatim  impresso,  lobo 
basali  magno  postice  vix  angustato  apiceque  late  rotundato.  Scutellum  mediocre,  apice  acutum. 
Elytra  sicut  in  Macronotis  ad  humeros  dilatata  deinde  usque  ad  apicem  angustata  abdominisque 
latera  haud  tegentia.  Processus  sternalis  sat  elongatus,  paullo  oblique  dependens,  subcom- 
pressus,  apice  superiore  paulo  acuto.  Tibiae  anticae  acute  tridentatae,  posticae  extus  laeves  apice 
longe  bispinosse. 

The  very  beautiful  Cetonid  which  constitutes  this  genus  connects  in  some  measure  the  two  large 
groups  Gymnetince  and  Macronotince.  The  thorax  is  nearly  evenly  convex,  and  its  posterior  lobe  and  its 
relations  to  the  scutellum  are  not  widely  different  from  the  same  in  the  genus  Desicasta. 

Xenoloba  speciosa. 

Saturate  viridis,  sericeo-opaca,  elytris  fulvis  plaga  magna  communi  trilobata  (utrinque  albo  trimacu- 
lata)  fere  nigra  :  capite  antice  flavo-metallico  glabro  grosse  punctato,  postice  viridi-velutino, 
vittis  duabus  flavo-tomentosis  :  tliorace  sparse  setifero-punctato  immarginato,  sed  lateribus 
antice  intra  marginem  depressiusculis  et  flavo-tomentosis  :  elytris  utrinque  haud  profunde 
bisulcatis,  sulcis  interiore  tri-  exteriore  subtiliter  bi-striatis  striaque  simili  suturali,  alteris  2-8 
propinquis,  versus  apicem.  Pygidium  longe  erecte  pilosum,  nigrum,  opacum,  utrinque  macula 
magna  ochracea.  Pedes  fulvo-testacei,  seneo-tincti.  Subtus  viridi-velntina,  erecte  fulvo- 
pilosa,  abdomine  utrinque  fasciis  4,  metasterno  fasciis  2,  episternis  anterioribus  et  maculis  variis, 
ochraceis.  Long.  18  millim. 

Chalcothea  (Plectrone)  atjripes,  Westw.  Tr.  Ent.  Soc.  1874,  p.  474,  t.  vii.  fig.  2  (  ?  ) ;  Ritsema, 
Midden-Sumatra,  Col.  t.  ii.  figs.  6,  6b',  6cr,  6cl’,  6e'  ( <j> ). 

$ .  A  foemina  differt  solum  tibiis  anticis  angustis  extus  inermibus,  intermediis  intus  medio  incurvatis, 
posticis  intus  usque  post  medium  dilatatis,  ibique  subito  angustatis  et  lobo  acutissimo  unciformi 
armatis  :  ventro  medio  depresso,  apice  impunctato. 

The  female  only  was  known  to  Westwood  and  Ritsema.  Our  examples  agree  exactly  with  the 
characters  given  by  the  latter  to  distinguish  the  species  from  C.  virens,  which  was  also  apparently  known 
only  in  the  female.  I  find  the  inner  spur  of  the  hind  tibia  in  the  male  only  a  little  obtuse  at  the  apex, 
not  obtusely  truncated  as  figured  by  Ritsema. 

Chalcothea  (Plectrone)  viridipes. 

P.  auripedi  quoad  formam  simillima.  Supra  cum  antennis  et  palpis  saturate  viridis  submetallica, 
subtus  pedibusque  subseneo-viridis :  clypeo  profunde  fisso,  capite  utrinque  marginato  et  punc¬ 
tato  :  thorace  lateribus  punctatis  et  marginatis  ante  medium  perparum  angulatis  deinde  usque 
ad  angulos  posticos  acutis  fere  rectis,  medio  cum  scutello  et  elytrorum  sutura  late  depresso  : 
elytris  prope  marginem  et  apicem  punctulatis  sub  callo  apicali  strigulosis.  Processus  meso- 
sternalis  sequilatera  1  i-trian gu  laris. 

G .  Tibiae  anticae  graciles,  extus  inermes  ;  posticae  intus  longe  ante  medium  lobum  elongatum  tenuem 
apice  triangulariter  spathulatum  emittentes.  Yentris  segmentum  apicale  apice  medio  emargi- 
natum.  Pygidium  transversim  striatulum,  apice  convexum  et  medio  sulcatum. 

?  .  Tibiae  anticae  latae,  tridentatae  ;  postice  inermes,  calcari  interiore  elongato  apice  emarginato. 
Yentris  segmentum  apicale  semicirculare,  toto  transversim  striolatum.  Pygidium  striatum, 
apice  parum  convexum,  aequale.  Long.  84  millim. 

This  species  is  similar  in  colour  to  Clerota  brama  (Gestro),  to  which  I  should  have  been  inclined  to 
refer  it,  if  the  mesosternal  process  had  not  been  so  different  in  form.  In  C.  brama  it  is  prolonged  (as 
figured  in  ‘  Midden-Sumatra/  iv.  6,  pi.  ii.  fig.  5  b~)  into  an  acute  point ;  in  C.  viridipes  it  forms  a  rather 
short  subequilateral  triangle.  The  hind  legs  and  tarsi,  judging  from  the  figure,  are  also  much  shorter  in 
C.  brama  than  in  C.  viridipes. 
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Chalcothea  (Plectrone)  spathulifera. 

Praecedentibus  differt  thorace  scutello  basique  elytrorum  parum  depressis  his  post  medium  planis  : 
supra  saturate  senescenti-viridis,  antennis  et  palpis  castaneo-cupreis  clava  obscura,  corpore  subtus 
femoribusque  cupreo-auratis,  tibiis,  tarsis  clypeoque  apice  igneo-cupreis  ;  supra  toto  sat  dense 
punctata,  elytris  basi  sparsius  et  seriatim,  lateribus  et  apice  confluenter  et  rugose,  punctatis, 
interstitiis  subtilissime  punctatis.  Oculi  magni  et  prominentes,  capite  ante  oculos  angusto 
antice  dilatato,  clypeo  triangulariter  emarginato  lobisque  minus  acuminatis,  toto  crebre  punctato 
carinisque  submarginalibus  angustis.  Thorax  angustior  longe  ante  medium  subangulato,  deinde 
postice  margine  usque  ad  angulos  posticos  acutos  valde  sinuato  :  scutello  laevi  :  elytris  disco 
utrinque  vix  convexis.  Subtus  et  pedes  sat  dense  punctata,  medio  fere  laevis.  Pygidium  dense 
transversim  rugulatum.  Processus  mesosternalis  mediocris,  apice  obtuse  acuminatus. 

$ .  Tibiae  anticae  extus  inermes,  intermediae  intus  valde  sinuatae  apiceque  dilatatae,  posticae  intus 
longe  ante  medium  lobo  longissimo  tenui  apice  spathuliformi  (ovato)  armatis  :  venter  disperse 
punctulatus  parum  depressus,  segmento  apicali  apice  valde  et  late  sinuato.  Pygidium  apice 
breviter  bilobatum. 

?  .  Tibiae  antics?  tridentata>,  intermediae  recta?  calcaribus  acutis,  posticae  rectae  calcari  interiore 
elongato,  apice  emarginato.  Pygidium  apice  planum.  Yentris  segmentum  apicale  apice  obtuse 
rotundatum,  strigosum.  Long.  32  millim. 

Chalcothea  affinis,  Vollenh.  Tijdschr.  Nederl.  Ent.  Yer.  i.  p.  23,  t.  ii.  fig.  2  (  d'). 

Mr.  Whitehead  obtained  female  examples  only,  in  which  the  mesosternal  process  is  extremely  short 
and  far  from  semicircular  as  described  by  Yollenhoven.  I  have,  however,  seen  another  example  (  ?  ), 
from  Borneo  (probably  Sarawak),  differing  in  no  other  respect  from  these  two  than  in  the  mesosternal 
process  being  nearly  semicircular.  The  sides  of  the  thorax  are  immarginate. 

Chalcothea  pomacea. 

$  .  C.  resplendenti  quoad  formam  similis,  paullo  robustior,  toto  pomaceo-viridis  subargenteo-relucens, 
subtus  medio  tantum  subflavescens,  tarsis  chalybeis  ;  supra  medio  fere  a  collo  usque  apicern 
latius  et  profundius  quam  in  C.  resplendente  concava  ;  supra  et  subtus  Isevissima,  capite  thora- 
cisque  lateribus  parce  punctatis,  elytrisque  prope  marginem  et  apicern  plagis  duabus  strigosis, 
callo  humerali  valde  convexo  nigro,  callo  apicali  parum  elevato  :  capite  elongato,  angusto,  antice 
parum  dilatato,  apice  triangulariter  fisso  :  thorace  elongato  et  angusto,  ante  medium  perparum 
et  hand  angulatim  dilatato,  postice  minus  oblique  sinuato-dilatato,  angulis  posticis  perparum 
extus  productis,  margine  laterali  integro.  Processus  mesosternalis  brevis,  rotundato-sub- 
acuminatus  vel  semiovatus.  Yentris  segmentum  apicale  apice  medio  obtuse  rotundatum, 
strigulatum  et  setifero-punctatum.  Tibiae  posticae  calcari  interiore  apice  oblique  truncato. 
Long.  30  millim. 

A  single  female  example.  May  possibly  be  found  to  belong  to  the  section  Plectrone  when  the  male 
is  known.  The  margined  sides  of  the  thorax  would  bring  it,  like  the  following,  within  the  definition  of 
Ritsema's  genus  P seudochalcothea,  which  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  Plectrone,  all  the  species  of 
which  that  I  have  seen  have  the  thorax  similarly  margined. 

Chalcothea  planiuscttla. 

$  .  Dilutius  pomaceo-viridis,  submetallico-nitens,  capite  viridi-ameo,  antennis  palpisque  rufis,  tibiis 
et  tarsis  fulvis  laete  aureo-  vel  cupreo-metallicis  :  capite  ante  oculos  sat  brevi,  quadrato,  apice 
minus  angulatim  profunde  emarginato,  passim  punctato  ;  thorace,  scutello  et  elytris  medio  late 
et  parum  profunde  depressis,  his  longe  ante  apicern  fere  planis  ;  thorace  anguste  trapezoidali, 
angulis  posticis  parum  productis,  lateribus  paullulmn  flexuosis  fere  rectis,  sulco  marginali  pro- 
fundo  passim  minutissime  dense  punctulato,  punctis  paullo  majoribus  consperso,  lobo  basali 
minus  producto,  scutelloque  elongato  :  elytris  lateribus  et  apice  sat  dense  punctatis,  disco 
utrinque  convexo  lasvi.  Pygidium  dense  transversim  striatum.  Processus  mesosternalis  brevis- 
simus,  antice  rotundatus.  Subtus  medio  lasvis,  lateribus  et  pedibus  disperse  punctatis.  Yentris 
segmentum  apicale  strigulosum,  apice  rotundatum.  Tibiae  posticae  calcari  interiore  apice 
emarginato-truncato.  Loner.  30  millim. 

A  single  (female)  example. 

Glyptothea,  nov.  gen. 

A  gen.  Chalcothea  differt  clypeo  apice  verticaliter  reflexo  integro.  Oblongus  ;  thorace  postice, 
scutello  elytrisque  medio  profunde  depressis,  his  disco  posteriore  lateribusque  plurisulcatis  : 
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tibiae  4  posticfe  calcaribus  longitudine  valde  inaequalibus.  Antennarum  clava  ceteris  articulis 
conjunctis  diniidio  longior.  Processus  mesosternalis  brevis,  apice  rotundatus.  $ . 

Glyptothea  whiteheadi. 

cj .  Supra  obscure  viridescenti-fulva,  elytrorum  lateribus  obscure  viridi-seneis,  capite  et  tibiis 
viridi-seneis,  tarsis  chalybeis,  corpore  subtus  femoribusque  splendide  auratis,  antennis  castaneis 
scapo  viridi-seneo  :  capite  grosse  sparsim  punctato,  ante  oculos  obiongo,  lateribus  elevatis 
obtusis  :  thorace  anguste  trapezoidali,  longe  ante  medium  paullulum  angulato-dilatato,  deinde 
usque  ad  basin  parum  ampliato,  lateribus  leviter  sinuatis,  angulis  posticis  paullulum  productis 
subacutis,  lateribus  ante  dilatationem  deflexis  immarginatis,  post  dilatationem  marginatis,  lobo 
basali  mediocriter  producto,  supra  passim  discrete  punctato  :  scutello  elongato,  lateribus  postice 
sinuatis :  elytris  utrinque  disco  convexo,  versus  basin  lmvi  post  medium  in  costas  duas  laeves 
diviso,  costaque  3ia  lsevi  submarginali,  interstitiis  depressis  punctato-  vel  ruguloso-striatis  : 
pygidio  convexo,  dense  et  profunde  transversim  striato,  medio  postice  sulcato.  Subtus  fere 
laevis,  segmento  apicali  apice  late  sinuato.  Tibias  anticae  extus  inermes,  4  posticae  apice  valde 
inaequaliter  bidentatae,  calcaribus  longitudine  inaequalibus,  posticarum  calcari  interiore  elongatis- 
simo  unciformi.  Long.  19  millim. 

A  single  (male)  example. 

TiENIODERA  DITISSIMA. 

In  hoc  genere  magna  et  robusta  ;  supra  nigra,  opaca,  capite  vittis  duabus  latis,  thorace  utrinque 
vitta  lata  laterali  postice  angustata  et  ante  basin  terminata  ;  scapulis,  scutello  (et  margine 
elytrorum  contiguo)  elytrisque  guttulis  lineolisque  transversis,  oclnaceo-tomentosis,  disco 
elytrorum  utrinque  macula  elongata  alteraque  liumerali  purpureo-sanguineis  ;  subtus  ochraceo- 
tomentosa  (ventre  pallidiore)  et  pilosa,  medio  anguste  nigro-senea,  polita,  abdominisque  seg- 
mentis  dorsalibus  ad  marginem  singulis  macula  magna  sericeo-nigra ;  pygidio  nigro,  macula 
mediana  ochraceo-tomentosa. 

Clypeus  grosse  punctatus,  glaber,  apice  sat  profunde  emarginatus.  Thorax  sicut  in  T.  egregia, 
postice  lateribus  parallelis  angulisque  posticis  paullo  obtusis,  lobo  mediano  mediocriter  producto 
late  rotundato,  dorso  aequali  disperse  curvatim  striguloso,  lateribus  tomentosis  undulato-strigu- 
losis.  Scutellum  elongato-triangulare.  Elytra  medio  late  depressa,  in  depressione  postice  striis 
f)  undulatis,  disco  utrinque  longitudinaliter  elevato  obtuse  unicarinato,  liinbo  transversim  rugu- 
lato.  Pedes  nigro-nitidi,  femoribus  anticis  ochraceis,  tibiis  4  posticis  extus  medio  unispinosis. 
Processus  mesosternalis  tuberculiformis. 

S  ?  Tibiae  anticae  acute  tridentatae  ;  intermediae,  rectae,  apice  extus  unispinosae  ;  posticae  apice  extus 
sat  longe  laminato-productae,  laminae  apice  recurvato  dilatato  angulisque  dentatis,  calcari  interiore 
curvato  et  late  ensiformi.  Long.  20  millim. 

Two  examples  of  the  same  sex,  apparently  males. 

Longicoknia. 

Kixabalua,  nov.  gen. 

<$ .  Gen.  Dorycerce  (White)  et  Ommatomeno  (Higgins)  proxime  affinis.  Corpus  mediocriter  elonga- 
tum,  subtiliter  sericeo-pubescens.  Oculi  maximi,  supra  fere  contigui  (linea  impressa  solum 
separati),  subtus  approximate  Mandibulae  sicut  in  Dorycera,  sed  apice  subito  curvatse  ;  palpi 
articulo  apicali  cylindroido,  obtuse  truncato.  Antennae  corpori  longitudine  subsequales,  scapo 
curvato-clavato,  articulis  3°-9ra  (cseteris  desunt)  valde  compressis,  angulis  apicalibus  acutis  intus 
productis,  subtus  planis  opacis,  supra  intus  paullo  dilatatis  ibique  late  baud  profunde  sulcatis, 
subtiliter  porosis,  opacis.  Thorax  latissimus  et  brevissimus,  utrinque  valde  tridentatus,  dentibus 
2  anterioribus  basi  conjunctis^  2do  retrorsum  curvato.  Elytra  lateribus  paullulum  rotundatis. 
Tibise  sat  tenues,  compressse,  apice  extus  acutse  jeroductre.  Prosternum  apice  parum  productum, 
conicum.  Metasterni  episterna  postice  haud  angustata. 

The  only  Malayan  genus  of  Prionidae  of  the  subgroup  to  which  the  present  species  belongs  is 
Empliiesmenus  (Lansberge),  founded  on  a  Sumatran  species,  and  differing  from  Kinabalua  essentially  in 
the  structure  of  the  antennae,  which  in  our  genus  closely  resembles  that  of  the  West- African  genera 
Dorycera  and  Ommatomenus.  In  these  latter,  however,  the  scape  is  quite  different  in  form,  being  very 
short,  thick,  quadrate  (subglobular  in  Dorycera) ,  as  in  Acanthopliorus ,  whilst  that  of  our  new  genus  is 
more  elongate  and  curved.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  South  Chinese  genus  Cnethocerus,  belonging 
to  the  same  subgroup. 
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KlNABALUA  megalops. 

Cinnamomeo-fusca,  supra  dense  breviter  fulvo-pubesceUs,  pectore  deusius  et  longius  vulpino-rufo 
piloso  ;  thorace  supra  inaequali :  elytris  subtiliter  crebre  punctulatis,  lateribus  longitudinaliter 
parum  distincte  sulcatis,  apice  late  rotundatis,  angulo  suturall  breviter  dentiformi :  ventro 
glabro,  polito.  Long.  30  millim.  $  • 

A  single  (male)  example. 

ZONOPTERUS  MAGNIFICUS. 

Nigro-velutinus,  elytris  fascia  lata  flava,  antennis  artieulis  4°-llm  et  3°  apice  aurantiaco-flavis, 
abdomine  ohalybeo-nigro,  segmontis  l°-4“  apice  fascia  pubescenti  argentea  ornatis,  coxis  meta- 
sternoque  apice  argenteo-maculatis.  Antennae  dimidio  corporis  fere  sequales :  thorax  antice  et 
postice  constrictus,  medio  transversim  quadratus  et  convexus  :  elytra  basi  thorace  fere  duplo 
Iatiora,  postice  gradatim  leviter  angustata,  costis  utrinque  tenuissimis  et  parum  elevatis  duabus, 
fascia  flava  nuda  sed  opaca  vage  rugosa :  tibim  posticse  subrectse,  compressse,  gradatim  leviter 
dilatatse.  Long.  37  millim.  ¥  . 

Gauresthes,  nov.  gen. 

Gen.  Helymceo  (Thoms.)  affinis.  Corpus  elongatum,  elytris  supra  subplanatis,  post  medium  paullo 
dehiscentibus.  Caput  antice  sat  elongatum,  mandibulae  elongatse,  rectse  ;  maxillae  exsertae. 
Antennae  (rf?)  dimidio  corporis  paullo  longiore,  ante  apicem  gradatim  incrassatae,  artieulis  8°— 
llm  iterum  angustatis,  scapo  curvato  articulo  3°  valde  elongato.  Thorax  breviter  subcylindricus, 
lateribus  utrinque  tuberculo  lato  conico.  Elytra  thorace  dimidio  Iatiora  elongata  fere  parallela, 
apice  latissime  rotundata,  supra  utrinque  tenuiter  bicostulata.  Femora  clavata,  postica  elongata 
(elytrorum  apicem  perparum  longiora)  ;  tibiae  posticae  post  medium  paullulum  curvatse  com- 
pressae,  mediocriter  dilatatse  ;  tarsi  articulo  basali  duobus  sequentibus  conjunctis  subaequali. 
Scutellum  apice  acutum,  prolongatum. 

Among  the  few  genera  of  Callichromince  witliclavate  and  petiolated  femora  this  new  form  approaches 
the  African  and  Arabian  Helymceus  much  nearer  than  the  Malayan  Ipothalia.  It  differs  from  Helymceus 
in  the  three  apical  joints  of  the  antennae  being  gradually  narrower  with  the  terminal  one  obtusely  acumi¬ 
nated,  in  the  long  straight  mandibles,  and  in  the  different  form  and  punctuation  of  the  thorax. 

Gauresthes  rufipes. 

Nigro-  violaceus,  subnitidus,  cum  plagis  opacis,  pedibus  (fibiis  posticis  cyaneo-violaceis  exceptis) 
rufls  :  thorace  disco  antico  basique  medio  impunctato  polito,  csetera  superficie  creberrime  sub¬ 
tiliter  scabrosa  et  nigro-opaca,  lateribus  argenteo-sericeis  :  scutello  subtiliter  scabroso  viridescente 
opaco,  linea  medio  polita :  elytris  subtilissime  punctulato-scabrosis,  opacis,  sicut  velutinis, 
humeris  fasciaque  lata  ante-mediana  sparsius  punctato-scabrosis,  subnitidis  :  subtus  chalybeus, 
argenteo-sericeus.  Long.  28  millim.  J1? 

Eusyntheta,  nov.  gen. 

Gen.  Achthophorce  certe  affinis,  sed  valde  differt  antennis  brevibus,  robustis,  artieulis  4°-llm  brevis- 
simis.  Breviter  oblongo-ovata.  Frons  trapezoidalis,  oculis  nullo  modo  prominentibus.  Tuberes 
antenniferi  approximati,  paullulum  divergentes  nec  armati.  Antennae  (  $  ?)  robusti,  capite  cum 
thorace  paullo  longiores,  subtus  sparsim  breviter  ciliatse  ;  scapo  elongato-conico,  cicatrice  lata 
scabrosa  incomplete,  articulo  3io  quam  scapo  dimidio  breviore,  4t0  adhuc  breviore,  cseteris 
brevissimis.  Thorax  post  medium  tuberculo  acuto  armatus.  Elytra  thorace  fere  duplo  Iatiora, 
absque  cristis,  apice  rotundata.  Mesosternum  productum,  conicum.  Tibiae  intermedia  extus 
oblique  sulcatse.  Ungues  parum  divaricati. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  ridge  limiting  the  cicatrice  of  the  scape  (it  is,  in  fact,  very  short)  would 
remove  this  genus  from  the  group  to  which  AcJithophora  belongs,  but  in  all  its  other  characters  it 
agrees  with  the  group.  The  claws  in  three  species  of  Achthophora  which  I  have  examined  are  as  feebly 
divaricated  as  in  the  new  genus. 

Eusyntheta  brevicornis. 

Supra  fuligineo-nigra,  vertice  vittis  duabus  latis,  thorace  lineis  duabus  dorsalibus,  scutello,  elytris 
fascia  lata  mediana  et  macula  magna  apicali,  cinereo-albo  tomentosis  :  antennis  artieulis  non- 
nullis  basi,  fronte  genisque,  corpore  subtus  et  pedibus  cinereis.  Thorax  grosse  ruguloso- 
punctatus.  Elytra  basi  late  grosse  et  aspere,  versus  apicem  sparsim  grosse,  punctata.  Long. 
16-20  millim. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COLEOPTERA  COLLECTED  BY  Mr.  JOHN  WHITEHEAD  ON 
KINA  BALU,  BORNEO.  By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  GORHAM,  F.Z.S. 

The  Coleoptera  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  an  account  were  collected  by 
Mr.  J.  Whitehead  during  his  residence  from  1886  to  the  middle  of  1887  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kina 
Balu,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  early  months  of  those  years. 

IIlSPID,E. 

Prionispa,  Chapuis. 

Prionispa  pulchra,  n.  sp. 

Rufa,  supra  metallico-viridis,  prothorace  elytrisque  subopacis,  rufo-marginatis,  grosse  punctatis,  his 
tuberculis  tribus  conicis  ;  humeris  costatis,  et  angulo  posteriore  spiniformi.  Long.  6  millim. 

Hab.  Borneo,  Kina  Balu. 

Body  beneath  and  legs  red  ;  head  red  except  the  crown  ;  antennae  blackish,  their  basal  joint  some¬ 
times  wholly  red  ;  the  front  produced  and  with  a  carina  between  the  bases  of  the  antennae  ;  thorax  sub- 
quadrate,  coarsely  punctured  at  the  sides,  ohsoletely  so  in  the  middle,  green  above  and  opaque,  red  beneath. 
Elytra  with  the  shoulders  elevated,  with  a  double  costate  elevation  in  addition  to  the  costate  submarginal 
interstice,  and  three  conical  elevations,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  larger  and  which  on  its  exterior  side  is 
excavated,  and  metallic  and  not  green  in  that  part ;  the  spine-like  production  of  the  hind  angle  is  large 
and  sharp  and  compressed  horizontally,  it  is  green  in  the  middle  but  fiery  copper  at  its  apex  ;  the  sutural 
angle  is  yellow,  and  the  margins  of  the  elytra  external  to  the  humeral  callus  are  brownish  with  a  coppery 
or  purple  reflexion.  The  apical  margin  is  not  toothed,  but  there  are  one  or  two  minute  serrations  at  the 
base  of  the  spine. 

Hispopria,  Baly. 

Hispopria  grandis. 

Hispopria  grandis ,  Baly,  Cat.  of  Hisp.  in  Coll.  Brit.  Mus.  1858,  p.  95. 

Kina  Balu. 

Anisodera  (Chevr.),  Baly. 

Anisodera,  sp.  n.  (a). 

Ivina  Balu.  A  dull  red  species  apparently  belonging  to  Sect.  A.  b  of  Baly’s  Catalogue.  The  species 
of  Anisodera  are  so  difficult  to  distinguish,  that  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  describe  this  till  I  have  further 
acquaintance  with  them. 

Anisodera,  sp.  n.  (5). 

Kina  Balu.  r 

A  single  specimen  of  a  smaller  species  with  black  legs  and  antennae,  and  .much  rougher  elytra  and 
coarsely  punctured  thorax. 

Erotylid^e. 

Tetralanguria  splendens,  Wied.  Kina  Balu. 

Triplatoma  attenuata.  Kina  Balu. 

Triplatoma  attenuata,  Crotch,  Cist.  Ent.  1876,  p.  405. 

Nesites  attenuata,  Bedel,  Rev.  Triplatoma,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Gen.  1882,  p.  10,  t.  x.  f.  5. 

Triplatoma  gestroi. 

Triplatoma  gestroi,  Bedel,  Z.  c.  p.  440,  t.  x.  f.  4  ;  Gorham,  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  p.  80,  t.  18.  f.  1. 

Encaustes  marginalis. 

Encaustes  marginalis,  Crotch,  Cist.  Ent.  1876,  p.  477.  Kina  Balu. 
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Asmonax,  gen.  nov. 

Characteres  plerumque  sicut  in  Encauste  ;  differ!;  antennarum  articulo  tertio  vix  longiore  quam 
secundus,  protlioracis  lateribus  compressis,  sinuatis,  angulis  anticis  depressis,  disco  insequali, 
bicostato,  elytris  interstitiis  alternis  costato-elevatis. 

This  new  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Encaustes,  but  has  a  very  different  facies  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  costae  on  it  and  on  the  elytra.  The  front  of  the  prosternum  is  plain  as  in  Encaustes ,  that 
is  to  say,  not  elevated  nor  brought  into  a  point  in  front  as  in  Micr encaustes. 

a 

Asmonax  whiteheadi,  n.  sp.  Kina  Balu. 

Anthracinus,  niger,  nitidus ;  antennis  articulis  octo  globuliformibus,  tertio  vix  elongato,  tribus 
ultimis  transverso-compressis,  pubescentibus  ;  capite  opaculo,  fere  lsevi,  inter  antennas  transverse 
impresso  ;  prothorace  transverso-subquadrato,  ad  angulos  posticos  parum  angustato,  hevi,  in 
medio  nitidulo,  obsolete  haud  acute  bicostulato,  ad  margines  subopaco,  antice  posticeque  obsolete 
fossulato,  punctis  nonnullis  hie  illic  dispersis,  margine  laterali  tenuiter  elevato  ;  elytris  tenuiter 
punctato-striatis,  costis  tribus  elevatis,  quarta  etiain  externa  cum  suturali  ad  apicem  conjuncta, 
seriebus  duobus  inter  costas  singulas.  Abdomen  fortiter  sparse  punctatum.  Long.  18-19  millim. 

Wholly  black  and  shining,  subopaque  in  places,  as  the  sides  and  lateral  reflexed  underside  of  the 
thorax.  Owing  to  the  form  of  the  thorax,  which  has  the  sides  sinuate,  turned  in  and  downward  at  the 
front  angles,  and  the  strong  double  ridge  on  the  centre  of  the  thorax,  this  species  has  a  remarkable  and 
Endomyckid  appearance  ;  the  costate  elytra  are  an  exaggeration  of  what  takes  place  in  such  species  as 
E.  opaca,  Crotch.  The  shortening  of  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  and  their  bead-shaped  appearance 
show  this  to  be  a  strongly  modified  form.  The  femora  are  compressed  and  sinuous  just  as  in  Encaustes  ; 
the  middle  tibia;  have  a  tootli-like  projection  externally,  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  tarsi,  and  are 
pubescent  internally  at  their  apices.  The  elytral  epipleura  are  pitchy  brown,  but  not  noticeably  so,  and 
have  obsolete  transverse  wrinkles. 

I  have  only  seen  four  examples  of  this  species,  viz.  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Whitehead.  I  cannot 
distinguish  the  sexes. 

Endomychid^e. 

Amphisternus  arm  at  us,  n.  sp.  Kina  Balu. 

Niger,  opacus,  obsolete  varioloso-punctatus ;  thorace  subquadrato,  angulis  anticis  acutis,  valde  pro¬ 
duces  ;  elytris  spinis  duabus  acutis  asneo-micantibus,  una  subhumerali,  altera  conoidea  in  medio, 
apice  acute  mucronato,  tuberculisque  duobus  nigris  nitidis,  uno  basali  uno  apicali  ;  femoribus 
clavatis,  apicibus  piceis.  Long.  8  millim. 

Rather  larger  than  A.  spinicollis  ;  and  at  once  distinguished  from  both  the  described  species  of 
spinous  Amphisterni  by  the  two  black  tubercles,  the  produced  front  angles  of  the  thorax,  which  are  like 
those  of  A.  auriculatus  but  not  reflexed,  and  by  the  fiery  coppery  or  aeneous  colour  which  is  seen  on  the 
shining  parts.  The  head  is  thickly  punctured,  rather  shining,  and  the  antennae  have  all  the  joints  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  elongate,  the  third  longer  than  the  two  following  united  ;  the  sides  of  the  thorax 
are  slightly  angulate  in  the  middle  and  narrbw  a  little  to  the  base;  the  disk  is  quite  opaque,  with  coarse 
confluent  large  punctures.  Of  the  elytra  the  anterior  tubercle  has  a  pitchy  tint,  the  humeral  angle  is 
reflexed  and  smooth,  as  is  the  basal  margin  ;  the  first  lateral  spine  is  a  little  below  the  shoulder,  very  long 
and  acute,  wide  at  its  base,  but  compressed  if  viewed  from  behind,  brassy  black  ;  the  middle  spine  more 
upright  but  still  divaricating,  conoidal  at  its  base  ;  both  spines  punctured  at  their  base,  as  the  elytra  are. 
The  posterior  tubercle  is  bluish  black  and  smooth  ;  the  apical  production  of  the  elytra  is  external  to  and 
independent  of  the  sutural  angle,  which  is  itself  quite  distinct — it  is  in  fact  part  of  the  margin  itself,  the 
epipleural  fold  being  continued  along  it  as  a  groove.  The  legs  are  brassy  black,  the  club  of  the  femora 
distinctly  pitchy. 

Several  specimens  of  this  interesting  new  species  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 

Eumorphus  tumescens,  n.  sp.  Kina  Balu. 

E.  marginati  statura  et  similitudine  ;  niger,  elytris  nigro-cseruleis,  late  (humeris  minus)  marginatis, 
apicibus  subacutis,  maculis  quatuor  magnis  aurantiacis.  Long.  17,  lat.  13  millim.  . 
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Mas,  elytris  in  medio  conjunctim  alte  et  acute  elevatis,  prothoracis  angulis  posticis  acutis,  Laud  longe 
productis  ;  tibiis  anticis  infra  medium  dente  acuto  valde  distante  armatis  ;  haud  compresso- 
sinuatis. 

Antennas  longer  than  in  E.  mcirgincitus,  all  the  joints  from  the  third,  and  the  club,  being  longer. 
The  thorax  is  not  so  broad,  especially  at  the  base,  the  hind  angles  in  the  male  not  being  nearly  so  much 
produced,  but  still  they  are  acute  ;  its  disk  is  more  uneven,  there  being  in  the  single  male  before  me  an 
impressed  pit  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ;  the  elytra  have  the  expanded  margin  more  gradually  widened, 
so  that  it  is  narrower  at  the  shoulders  than  in  E.  marginatus.  The  four  spots  are  larger  in  proportion, 
and  placed  nearer  together  than  in  that  species,  and  they  are  more  acuminate  at  the  apex,  and  the  middle 
of  their  disk  is  much  more  acutely  raised,  the  summit  of  this  raised  part  being  conical  and  nearer  the  two 
anterior  spots  than  the  corresponding  part  in  E.  marginatus.  The  front  tibiae  in  the  male  are  nearly 
straight,  not  strongly  sinuous  nor  distorted  as  in  E.  marginatus,  but  a  little  compressed  laterally  with  a 
short  external  groove  at  their  apices  (for  the  reception  of  the  tarsi),  but  not  grooved  along  their  whole  length. 

This  insect  has  also  some  analogy  with  E.  turritus  ;  but  the  larger  yellow  spots  and  the  dark  blue 
colour  of  the  elytra,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  tibiae,  will  at  once  distinguish  it. 

One  specimen,  a  male,  obtained  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 


Eumorphus  costatus. 


Eumorphus  costatus,  Gorham,  Endom.  Rec.  p.  34. 

Mas,  tibiis  anticis  dente  acuto  valde  distante  in  medio  armatis  ;  tibiis  intermediis  et  posticis  medio- 
criter  curvatis,  his  intus  ciliatis. 

I  believe  a  single  male  and  female  from  Kina  Balu  to  be  identical  with  the  species  described  by 
myself  from  two  female  specimens  from  Celebes.  The  male  has  the  elytra  shining,  and  with  an  indistinct 
violet  tint,  while  the  female  is  subopaque  and  is  distinguished  by  a  short  keel  on  the  elytra  at  their  base 
near  the  scutellum.  The  yellow  spots  are  large,  and  cause  the  species  to  recall  E.  quadrinotatus.  The  male 
has  the  hind  angles  of  the  thorax  acutely  produced,  by  which  it  is  at  once  separated  from  E.  quadrinotatus. 


Eumorphus  guerini. 

Eumorphus  guerini,  Gorham,  Endom.  Rec.  p.  33. 

Many  specimens  of  this  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  all  I  have  yet  seen  are  males.  Hitherto 
only  seen  from  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Eumorphus  lucidus,  n.  sp.  Kina  Balu. 

Nigro-sub violaceus,  nitidus  ;  elytris  ovatis,  apice  acuminatis,  maculis  duobus  rotundatis  aurantiacis 
nitidis,  anteriore  parum  tumida  ;  thorace  (feminae)  subopaco.  Long.  9  millim.  ?  . 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  this  species  with  any  other  of  the  genus  ;  the  elytra  are  very  slightly 
margined,  but  are  acuminate  at  their  apex,  and  not  very  strongly  convex.  It  is  entirely  black,  with  the 
exception  that  the  elytra  have  a  faintly  violet  tinge  and  are  very  smooth  and  shining,  the  four,  spots  are 
moderate  in  size,  and  round,  very  smooth,  but  not  raised  ;  the  thorax  (of  the  female)  is  opaque,  with  two 
rather  obsolete  basal  impressions  and  a  central  channel,  its  sides  are  a  little  angular  in  the  middle,  con¬ 
tracted  to  the  front  angles.  The  antennae  are  of  moderate  length,  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  joints  a  little 
longer  than  wide,  the  three  club-joints  subequal,  transverse,  not  much  compressed. 

Four  specimens  were  found  by  Mr.  Whitehead.  This  species  may  he  placed  after  E.  guerini,  Gorh. 


LYCIDA3. 

Metriorrhynchus,  sp.  inc.  Kina  Balu. 

A  single  example  ( !j?  )  of  a  Metriorrliynchus  allied  to  M.  geometricus,  but  larger,  and  precisely  similar 
in  colour  to  Xylobanus  reticulatus,  Gorli.,  of  which  there  is  an  example  from  the  same  region.  It  is  also 
very  close  to  M.  infuscatus,  Gorh.,  Notes  from  Leyd.  Mus.  iv.  1882,  p.  96. 

Metriorrhynchus,  sp.  inc.  Kina  Balu. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  species  allied  to  M.  sericeus,  but  with  much  brighter  red  elytra,  apical  half 
black. 
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Metriorrhynchus,  sp.  inc.  Kina  Balu. 

Unfortunately  also  a  single  specimen  only  of  a  species  with  the  double  rows  of  cells  distinct  and  wide, 
black  with  red  elytra,  of  which  the  apical  quarter  is  black,  and  black  marks  at  their  base.  Allied  to 
M.  cinnalarinus,  Gorh. 

Xylobanus  reticulatus.  Kina  Balu. 

Xylolanus  reticulatus ,  Gorh.,  Xotes  from  Leyd.  Mus.  1882,  p.  96. 

A  single  specimen,  apparently  of  this  species. 

Telephorus  viridanus.  Kina  Balu. 

Telephones  viridanus ,  Gorh.,  Notes  from  Leyd.  Mus.  vol.  iv.  1882,  p.  105. 

Lyrop^us,  n.  sp.  Kina  Balu. 

Lampyridas. 

Vesta  aurantiaca.  Ivina  Balu. 

Vesta  aurantiaca,  Ern.  Oliv.,  Notes  from  Leyd.  Mus.  vol.  viii.  1886,  p.  192. 

M.  Ernest  Olivier  has  separated  under  this  name  specimens  of  a  Vesta  referred  by  me  to  Vesta  ureas, 
described  by  myself  from  Borneo  (cf.  Notes  from  Leyd.  Mus.  vol.  v.  1883,  p.  3).  Three  specimens 
collected  by  Mr.  Whitehead  on  Kina  Balu  agree  precisely  with  one  of  these  specimens  from  Sumatra  in 
my  possession.  As  the  specimen  which  M.  E.  Olivier  redescribes  as  the  type  of  my  V.  urens  is  now  at 
Leyden,  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  specific  distinction  of  V.  aurantiaca,  but  it  certainly 
occurs  in  Borneo,  as  these  specimens  prove. 

Ptroccelia,  Gorham. 

Pyrocoelia  collaris,  n.  sp.  Kina  Balu. 

Oblonga,  subparallela,  opace  nigro-fumosa  ;  prothorace  brevi,  transverso,  flavo,  distincte  at  tenuiter 
carinato,  margine  antico  late  et  alte  reflexo,  basi  recte  truncato,  angulis  posticis  subrectis, 
nullo  modo  productis  ;  pygidio  flavo.  Long.  20  millim. 

Head  black,  eyes  moderate  ;  antennaj  long  and  thin  for  this  genus,  nearly  as  in  P.  fumigata,  the 
joints  much  longer  than  wide  and  not  serrate  ;  thorax  almost  semicircular,  with  the  margins  much 
reflexed,  the  diaphanous  lunules  not  very  translucent.  Elytra  entirely  smoky  black,  two  costules 
moderately  distinct  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  elytra,  the  intermediate  one  very  obsolete  ; 
scutellum,  head,  legs,  and  body  entirely  dull  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  apical  ventral  segment  and 
pygidium  and  of  the  two  luminous  patches. 

This  insect  is  apparently  allied  to  P.  opaca,  Bourg.,  described  and  figured  in  the  ‘  Annali  del  Museo 
Civico  di  Storia  Naturale  di  Genova,’  vol.  ii.  1885,  p.  349,  t.  v.  f.  2,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  by 
the  scutellum  being  black,  by  the  entirely  black  legs  and  body,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  pubescence, 
and  (judging  by  the  figure)  by  the  thinner  and  not  serrate  antennse. 

Diaphanes,  Motschulsky. 

Diaphanes  apicalis,  n.  sp.  Ivina  Balu. 

Breviter  oblongus,  subopacus,  ochraceus  ;  prothorace  brevi,  margine  antico  elevato,  lunulis  duabus 
translucidis  ;  disco  antice  tenuissime  carinato  ;  elytrorum  apicibus,  antennis,  palpis,  pedibus, 
abdomineque  (apice  excepto)  nigris.  Long.  14  millim. 

This  species  resembles  rather  closely  Pyrocoelia  terminta,  Gorh.,  but  from  the  thin  antennae  and  the 
size  of  the  eyes  and  the  clear  translucent  spaces  of  the  thorax  it  ought  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  genus 
Diaphanes.  The  thorax  is  shorter  and  has  the  hind  angles  less  produced  than  is  usual  in  this  genus  ;  the 
apical  ventral  plate  and  the  pygidium  are  yellow  ;  the  head,  breast,  and  the  extreme  base  of  the  legs  are 
yellow,  but  clouded  in  parts  with  fuscous. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SIXTEEN  NEW  BUTTERFLIES  FROM  KINA  BALU. 

By  H.  GROSE  SMITH. 

[From  the  ‘Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.’] 

1.  PAPILIO  ACHERON. 

Male. — Upperside.  Both  wings  bluish  black,  slightly  suffused  with  purple  ;  margins  between  the 
nervures  narrowly  white  ;  the  posterior  wings  slightly  irrorated  with  grey  in  the  anal  area. 

Underside.  Both  wings  with  markings  as  in  my  P.  forbesi,  except  that  the  grey  rays  between  the 
nervules  on  the  anterior  wings  are  less  marked,  the  ochraceous  band  on  the  posterior  wings  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  upper  median  nervule,  and  the  three  blue  spots  near  the  exterior  margin  between  the 
costal  nervure  and  the  discoid al  nervule  are  less  distinct ;  the  white  spots  on  the  margins  between  the 
nervules  are  much  narrower. 

Expanse  of  wings  4  inches. 

Nearest  to  P.  forbesi. 

2.  Papilio  stratiotes. 

Male. —  Upperside.  White,  tinged  at  the  base  with  pale  greenish  yellow.  Anterior  wings  with  the 
costal  margin  and  cell  crossed  by  four  black  fasciae  ;  the  basal  fascia  narrow,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
wedge-shaped,  the  fourth  extending  beyond  the  discocellular  nervules ;  beyond  the  fourth  fascia  is  a 
semitransparent  space  divided  by  the  discoidal  nervules,  which  are  black ;  apex  broadly  black,  centred 
with  another  transparent  space,  divided  by  the  black  nervules.  Posterior  wings  with  exterior  margins 
narrowly  black  and  three  black  lunate  spots  near  the  anal  angle  ;  anal  area  grey,  a  long  bright,  quadran¬ 
gular,  carmine  spot  at  the  anal  angle,  bordered  on  the  upperside  with  black  and  on  the  inside  on  the 
inner  margin  with  a  white  linear  spot.  Tails  narrow  and  black,  with  white  margins. 

Underside.  Anterior  wings  as  above,  tinged  at  the  base  with  yellowish  brown.  Posterior  wings 
ochraceous,  crossed  at  the  middle  and  near  the  base  by  two  black  bands,  slightly  convergent  towards  the 
anal  angle  and  extending  as  far  as  the  greyish-black  space  above  the  anal  carmine  spot  ;  the  exterior 
margin  and  anal  area  broadly  black,  irrorated  towards  the  anal  angle  with  grey,  the  carmine  spot  as 
above,  the  discocellular  and  median  nervules  black  ;  two  small  black  spots  below  the  former. 

Expanse  of  wings  3f  inches. 

This  insect  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  P.  antiphates,  Cramer,  and  P.  agetes,  Westwood  ;  in 
shape  and  markings  of  the  upperside  it  approaches  P.  agetes ,  on  the  underside  it  bears  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  P.  antiphates. 

3.  Papilio  procles. 

Near  to  P.  bathycles,  Zink.,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  following  respects  : — Anterior  wings  :  upper- 
side,  four  spots  only  in  the  cell,  the  second  and  third  being  almost  obsolete  ;  the  three  lowest  spots  of  the 
discal  row  of  spots  confluent  and  broader  than  in  P.  bathycles.  On  the  posterior  wings  the  three  discal 
spots  are  larger  and  confluent,  instead  of  being  distinct,  and  the  wings  are  more  deeply  emarginate.  On 
the  underside  of  posterior  wings  the  large  silvery  patch  is  not  traversed  near  the  centre  by  a  concave 
brown  fascia,  as  in  P.  bathycles,  but  in  lieu  of  it  there  is  a  short,  narrow,  brown  fascia  from  the  costa 
nearly  as  far  as  the  subcostal  nervure,  almost  divided  on  the  costal  nervure  by  a  small  orange-red  spot, 
and  there  is  a  small  triangular  silvery  spot  next  the  cell  between  the  upper  and  second  discocellular 
nervules.  The  dark  brown  area  in  which  the  series  of  orange-red  spots  towards  the  anal  angle  is  situated 
is  broader  than  in  P .  bathycles,  and  the  submarginal  row  of  spots  is  further  from  the  margin. 

Expanse  of  wings  2J  inches. 

4.  Papilio  macaristus. 

Near  to  P .  macareus,  Godart,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  following  respects  Anterior  wings  :  upper- 
side,  in  place  of  the  double  row  of  three  spots  and  three  short  bars  in  the  space  between  the  end  of  the 
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cell  and  the  upper  part  of  the  submarginal  row  of  spots,  there  are  three  elongated  streaks,  slightly  clavate 
at  the  ends  nearest  the  cell.  On  the  posterior  wings  the  streaks  in  the  area  between  the  cell  and  the 
exterior  margin  are  very  short  and  narrow.  Underneath,  all  the  streaks  on  the  posterior  wings  are  very 
indistinct,  some  being  almost  obsolete,  while  in  P.  macareus  they  are  quite  as  large  and  distinct  as  on  the 
upperside  ;  the  body  is  black,  with  a  narrow  grey  stripe  on  each  side.  Two  specimens  of  P.  macareus  in 
my  collection  from  Sumatra  have  bright  brown  bodies,  and  two  others  from  Darjeeling  have  black  bodies 
broadly  striped  with  grey. 

I  should  have  been  disposed  to  look  upon  this  insect  as  a  variety  only  of  P.  macareus  if  there  had 
not  been  in  the  collection  a  uniform  series  of  it  from  the  same  locality. 

Expanse  of  wings  3^  inches. 

5.  Appias  whiteheadi. 

Male.  Above,  approximates  to  A.  pandione,  Hiibn.,  but  on  the  anterior  wings  the  apical  area  is  more 
extensively  black,  and  in  place  of  the  large  subquadrate  black  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell  of  A.  pandione, 
which  is  contiguous  with  the  greyish-black  costal  area,  there  is  a  small  black  spot  quite  distinct.  The 
second  submarginal  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  apical  area  is  almost  obsolete.  On  the  posterior  wings 
the  black  margin  is  double  the  width  of  that  of  A.  pandione,  extending  over  the  exterior  third  of  the 
wings.  Below,  it  differs  from  A.  pandione  on  the  anterior  wings  in  the  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell  being 
very  small  and  distinct,  and  the  apex  being  pinkish  grey.  On  the  posterior  wings  the  basal  third  is  light 
ochraceous,  very  slightly  irrorated  with  grey  towards  the  base  ;  the  remainder  of  the  wings  pinkish  grey, 
crossed  with  an  indistinct  irregular  dark  band,  bordered  externally  towards  the  apex  with  pale  pinkish 
grey  ;  the  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell  is  bright  ochraceous. 

Expanse  of  wings  inches. 

6.  Bagadia  annul ata. 

Upperside.  Both  wings  stramineous,  with  the  band,  costal  margin  of  anterior  wings,  and  exterior 
margin  of  both  wings  broadly  ashy  brown,  crossed  near  the  apex  as  far  as  the  first  median  nervule  by  an 
ashy-brown  bar ;  beyond  that  nervule  the  bar  is  discontinued  on  the  upperside,  but  it  shows  through  from 
the  underside,  where  it  is  prolonged  across  both  wings  to  the  inner  margin. 

Underside.  Anterior  wings  crossed  by  three  ashy-brown  bands,  the  submarginal  band  having  eight 
ocelli  ;  costal  and  outer  margins  ashy  brown.  Posterior  wings  with  three  bands,  the  middle  band  concave 
and  the  outer  one  with  six  ocelli,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  being  the  largest.  All  the  ocelli  are 
black,  with  silver  pupils,  the  iris  ochraceous,  the  second  and  third  on  the  posterior  wing  enclosed  in 
one  iris. 

Expanse  of  wings  llr  inch. 

7.  Delias  eumolpe. 

Male. —  Upperside.  Both  wings  pure  white. '  Anterior  wings  with  the  apical  third,  costa,  and  base 
greyish  black,  the  apical  black  area  indented  inwardly  and  with  three  minute  greyish-white  spots  between 
the  discoidal  and  two  upper  median  nervules.  Posterior  wings  with  the  outer  margins  and  ends  of  the 
veins  narrowly  black. 

Underside.  Anterior  wings  greyish  black  except  on  the  inner  margin,  which  is  white.,  and  the  area 
below  and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  cell,  which  is  irrorated  wdth  white  scales  ;  a  large,  oblong, 
oblique,  greyish-white  spot  at  the  end  of  and  extending  slightly  above  and  beyond  the  cell,  broadest  at 
the  upper  end  ;  near  the  apex  a  curved  row  of  five  conical  spots,  the  four  upper  spots  yellow,  the  fifth 
yellowish  white,  the  first  spot  below  the  subcostal  nervule,  the  second  minute,  the  third  the  largest,  the 
fourth  about  the  same  size  as  the  first,  the  fifth  the  smallest,  followed  near  the  margin  by  two  short  white 
lines  between  the  two  lowest  median  nervules,  and  twro  similar  lines  on  the  margin  close  together  above 
the  submedian  nervure.  Posterior  wings  bright  yellow,  with  a  broad  marginal  black  band  and  black 
veins  ;  in  the  band  is  a  submarginal  row  of  six  red  triangular  spots  between  the  veins,  the  uppermost 
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situate  below  the  first  subcostal  nervure  ;  a  basal,  broad,  elongated  red  patch  below  the  costal  nervure  ; 
the  costa  at  the  base  irrorated  with  yellow. 

Expanse  of  wings  of  inches. 

Nearest  to  D.  descombesi,  Boisd.,  and  I).  belisama,  Cr. 

8.  Cyrestis  seminjgra. 

Upperside.  Both  wings  white,  with  black  veins,  and  crossed  with  brown-black  bands.  Anterior 
wings  with  a  small  brown  spot  near  the  outer  angle  narrowly  bordered  internally  with  white,  and  with 
one  small  black  spot  a  little  above  its  centre  ;  at  the  top  of  the  brown  spot  is  a  larger  black  spot  narrowly 
edged  with  white,  and  above  this  spot  between  the  two  lowest  median  nervules,  each  of  which  it  touches, 
is  an  elongate  quadrate  spot  narrowly  edged  with  white.  Posterior  wings  with  a  brown  patch  at  the 
anal  angle  in  which  are  several  black  spots  ;  an  oval  black  spot  narrowly  surrounded  with  white  on  the 
abdominal  fold  above  the  brown  patch. 

Underside  as  above,  but  paler. 

Near  to  C.  mcenalis,  Erichs.,  and  irmce,  Forbes,  but  differs  from  both  chiefly  in  being  white  and  black 
instead  of  stramineous  and  brown  ;  the  transverse  bands  are  broader,  and  in  the  brown  spot  at  outer  angle 
of  anterior  wings,  which  is  smaller  than  in  either  of  those  species,  there  is  only  one  instead  of  two  black 
spots.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  describing  C.  irmce  (‘A  Naturalist's  "Wanderings  in  Sumatra/  p.  274),  appears  to 
have  transposed  the  description  of  this  butterfly  with  the  description  of  Cethosia  Carolines  ;  his  description 
of  the  latter  applies  to  Cyrestis  irmce ,  and  the  description  of  Cyrestis  irmce  applies  to  Cethosia  Carolines. 

Expanse  of  wings  If  inch. 

9.  Euthalia  whiteheadi. 

Male. —  Upperside.  Anterior  wings  dark  brown,  the  costal  margin,  apex,  and  a  rather  broad  outer 
marginal  space  tinged  with  olivaceous  green,  slightly  iridescent,  especially  towards  the  outer  angle  ;  three 
dark  brown  bars  across  the  cell,  a  small  oblong  white  spot  between  the  basal  and  middle  bar  on  the 
subcostal  nervure,  a  narrow,  oblong,  slightly  curved,  greyish- white  spot  immediately  beyond  the  third 
bar,  a  fourth  bar  on  the  discocellular  nervule,  and  a  fifth  beyond,  the  space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
slightly  iridescent  olive-green ;  two  rows  of  three  white  spots  each  beyond,  converging  above  the  upper 
median  nervule  ;  near  the  costal  margin,  between  the  rows,  is  one  white  spot ;  in  the  disk,  on  each  side 
of  the  lowest  median  nervule,  is  a  curved,  rather  narrow,  indistinct,  whitish-brown  marking.  Posterior 
wings  :  basal  three  fourths  dark  brown,  outer  fourth  iridescent  dark  olivaceous  green,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  row  of  seven  black  conical  spots,  the  anal  spot  double,  the  three  upper  spots  edged  externally 
with  three  carmine  spots  ;  three  larger  carmine  spots  towards  the  middle,  the  uppermost  below  the  costal 
nervure,  the  other  two  below  the  first  and  second  subcostal  nervules ;  an  indistinct  small  red  spot  near 
the  anal  angle. 

Underside.  Both  wings  paler  and  greener  above.  Anterior  wings  with  the  bars  across  and  beyond 
the  cell  as  above,  the  space  between  the  second  and  third  and  fourth  and  fifth  bars  carmine,  the  white 
spots  as  above ;  two  greyish-white  patches,  edged  internally  with  brownish  black  on  each  side  of  the 
lowest  median  nervule  ;  a  rather  broad  whitish-green  space  on  the  outer  margin,  lightest  towards  tho 
outer  angle,  becoming  obsolete  towards  the  apex,  edged  internally  with  brownish  black.  Posterior  wings 
with  the  red  spots  as  above ;  the  submarginal  row  of  black  conical  spots  almost  obsolete  ;  across  the  disk 
below  the  lowest  red  discal  spot  is  a  double  row  of  lunular  brown  markings,  the  usual  basal  markings 
centred  with  carmine  ;  base  of  the  costa  narrowly  carmine. 

Female. —  Upperside.  Paler  than  the  male.  Anterior  wings  crossed  about  the  middle  with  an  oblique 
white  band  of  four  spots  :  the  uppermost  crosses  the  cell,  indented  on  each  side  ;  the  second  at  the 
junction  of  the  middle  median  nervule  with  the  median  nervure,  minute  ;  the  third  between  the  second 
and  lowest  median  nervules,  narrowly  elongated  outwardly  at  its  lower  end  along  the  latter  ;  the  fourth 
below  it  smaller  and  lunulate.  Instead  of  the  two  converging  rows  of  three  white  spots  in  the  apical 
portion  of  the  male  wing,  the  outer  row  has  two  spots  only,  and  there  is  one  spot  on  the  costa. 
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Underside  as  above,  but  paler  ;  the  anterior  wings  have  a  small  annular  spot  below  the  cell,  which  is 
absent  in  the  male.  Posterior  wings  :  the  two  lowest  discal  carmine  spots  are  represented  by  two  pale 
whitish-pink  patches,  edged  internally  with  dark  brown,  beneath  which,  bending  towards  the  anal  angle, 
is  a  double  row  of  lunular  markings  ;  the  carmine  spots  within  the  basal  markings  are  smaller,  several 
being  nearly  obsolete. 

Expanse  of  wings,  ^31,  $  3J  inches. 

The  male  is  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr.  Grose  Smith,  the  female  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Whitehead  only. 

Nearest  to  E.  lubentina,  Cramer,  but  in  the  shape  of  the  wings,  the  position  and  number  of  the  white 
markings  on  the  anterior  wings  of  both  sexes,  and  the  size  differing  from  that  species.  It  also  differs 
from  E.  djata,  Distant,  with  the  types  of  which  it  has  been  compared  and  in  which  the  white  spots  in  the 
apical  portion  of  the  anterior  wings  are  absent ;  and  in  the  female  E.  djata  the  white  band  of  spots  on 
the  anterior  wings  is  transverse  and  different  in  numerous  respects.  In  E.  udiiteheadi  there  are  no  red 
lines  or  markings  on  the  abdominal  margin  of  the  posterior  wings  of  either  sex. 

10.  Tan^ecia  amisa. 

Male. —  Upperside.  Both  wings  dark  velvety  brown,  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  pure  white  band.  On 
the  anterior  wings  the  band  on  the  costa  is  only  represented  by  a  narrow  short  line  ;  thence  to  the  inner 
margin  the  band  gradually  widens,  the  veins  across  the  band  brown  ;  a  very  indistinct,  somewhat  curved, 
white  line  between  the  subcostal  nervules  halfway  between  the  band  and  the  apex  ;  the  cell  is  crossed  by 
five  black  lines,  the  two  outermost  nearly  joining  each  other  on  the  median  nervure  ;  between  the  lowest 
median  nervule  and  the  submedian  nervure,  near  the  base,  touching  the  cell  at  their  upper  ends,  are  two 
transverse  black  lines  crossed  at  their  lower  ends  by  a  similar  line  ;  a  small  black  spot  below  the  cell  between 
the  lowest  and  middle  median  nervule ;  a  submarginal  row  of  indistinct,  rather  large,  black  spots.  On 
the  posterior  wings  the  band  gradually  tapers  towards  the  anal  angle,  where  it  slightly  curves  outwardly  ; 
the  outer  edge  of  the  band  is  slightly  indentated  ;  an  indistinct  submarginal  row  of  round  black  spots. 

Underside.  The  band  as  above ;  pale  brown  inside  the  band,  darker  beyond  it ;  the  band  is  edged  on 
both  sides  with  dark  brown  markings  ;  the  subapical,  indistinct,  curved  white  line  on  the  upperside  is 
represented  by  two  white  spots  near  the  costa  and  indistinct  whitish-brown  markings  inside  the  submar¬ 
ginal  row  of  dark  brown  spots,  the  lines  across  the  cell  and  beneath  it  as  above.  Posterior  wings  brownish 
grey  between  the  band  and  the  base,  with  numerous  brown  markings  ;  the  area  beyond  the  band  is  pale 
brown,  Avith  a  submarginal  row  of  dark  brown  spots  capped  Avith  Avhitish  lunules,  above  Avhich  is  a  series 
of  lunular  broAvn  markings  ;  the  outer  portion  of  the  band  above  the  latter  narroAvly  grey. 

Expanse  of  Avings  3£  inches. 

Nearest  to  T.  cibaritis  and  T.  acontias  of  HeAvitson. 

11.  TAN^ECIA  C^RULESCENS. 

Male. —  Upperside.  Both  wings  brown,  with  dark  markings  in  the  cell  and  basal  area.  Anterior 
wings  Avith  a  greyish-blue  marginal  band  intersected  by  the  brown  nervules,  commencing  narroAAdy  below 
the  upper  median  nervule,  gradually  widening  toAvards  the  posterior  angle.  Posterior  Avings  broadly 
margined  with  a  band  of  the  same  colour,  dentated  on  the  inner  edge  ;  above  the  middle  of  the  band  is  a 
row  of  small  spots  betAveen  the  veins  as  far  as  the  lowest  median  nervule,  the  two  uppermost  becoming 
larger  and  hastate. 

Underside.  Anterior  wings  pale  broAvn  at  the  base,  gradually  becoming  darker  toAvards  the  middle, 
whence  to  the  outer  margin  the  wings  are  suffused  Avith  bluish  grey,  tinged  Avith  pink  and  slightly 
iridescent  ;  a  submarginal  toav  of  hastate  dark  markings  commencing  below  the  costa,  larger  toAvards  the 
posterior  angle  ;  inside  the  submarginal  row  is  another  row  of  lunular  spots  capped  with  dark  markings  ; 
the  usual  markings  across  and  beneath  the  cell.  Posterior  Avings  :  basal  third  pale  brown  tinged  Avith 
bluish  grey,  the  rest  of  the  wings  bluish  grey,  more  iridescent  than  the  anterior  wings  ;  a  submarginal 
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row  of  hastate  markings,  inside  which,  a  little  beyond  the  middle,  is  a  row  of  lunular  markings ;  the  usual 
spots  and  markings  towards  the  base. 

Expanse  of  wings  2^  inches. 

Nearest  to  T.  svpercilia,  Butler. 

12.  Tenaris  occulta. 

This  species  is  near  T.  horsfieldii ,  Swainson,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  following  respects  : — 

Male. —  Upper  side.  The  anal  third  of  the  posterior  wings  is  wholly  pale  brownish  white,  instead  of 
being  margined  with  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  wings,  the  basal  area  being  darker  than  in 
T.  horsfieldii. 

Underside.  The  outer  half  of  the  posterior  wings,  in  which  the  ocelli  are  situated,  is  pale  brownish 
white,  except  a  space  near  the  apex,  which  is  irrorated  with  dusky  brown  ;  the  rest  of  the  posterior  wings 
is  dark  brown,  the  outer  edge  of  which  colour  does  not  extend  to  the  ocelli,  but  forms  two  distinct  curves 
partially  round  them,  leaving  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  ocellus  a  narrow,  and  of  the  lower  ocellus  a 
broader  area  of  the  same  colour  as  the  outer  portion  of  the  wings. 

Female. —  Upper  side  paler  than  in  the  male,  and  the  lower  ocellus  on  the  posterior  wings  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  brownish-white  colour  of  the  anal  area. 

Underside.  The  outer  two  thirds  of  the  posterior  wings  is  pale  brownish  white,  the  basal  third  dusky 
brown,  which  colour  does  not  extend  as  far  towards  the  ocelli  as  it  extends  in  the  male.  The  posterior 
wings  are  narrower  than  in  the  male. 

Expanse  of  wings,  S  31,  $  2£  inches. 

13.  Elymnias  IvONGA. 

Male. —  Upper  side.  Both  wings  dull  bluish  slate-colour,  changing  to  dull  brown  on  the  margins; 
outer  margins  emarginate. 

Underside.  Both  wings  dull  brown,  darker  towards  the  base  and  mottled  with  brownish-grey  markings. 
Anterior  wings  with  several  light  grey  markings  on  the  costal  margin  towards  the  apex  and  an  indistinct 
light  grey  area  from  the  apex  to  near  the  middle.  Posterior  wings  with  a  rather  small  white  spot  a  little 
below  the  costal  margin  near  the  middle,  halfway  between  which  and  the  base  is  an  indistinct  rufous 
patch,  the  apex  slightly  rufous. 

Expanse  of  wings  2f  inches. 

Near  to  E.  penang a,  Hewitson,  and  E.  sumatrana,  Wallace  ;  but,  besides  other  differences,  the  apex 
of  the  anterior  wings  is  less  acute  ;  it  has  a  subcostal  white  spot  on  the  underside  of  the  posterior  wings 
which  is  absent  in  those  species,  and  the  outer  margins  are  emarginate. 

14.  SlTHON  TEUNGA. 

Male. —  Upperside.  Anterior  wings  dull  brown,  with  the  inner  margin  projecting;  around,  depressed, 
sericeous  spot  above  the  submedian  nervure  about  the  middle.  Posterior  wings  :  anal  third  white,  the 
veins  across  the  white  area  black,  rather  broadly  tipped  with  black  on  the  margin  ;  the  upper  half  smooth, 
devoid  of  scales  ;  two  tails,  that  nearest  the  anal  angle  the  longest. 

Underside.  Both  wings  dull  pale  brown,  darker  towards  the  apex  and  almost  white  at  the  anal  angle; 
the  inner  marginal  third  of  the  anterior  wings  smooth,  'with  a  tuft  of  pale  brown  hairs.  Posterior  wings : 
outer  margin  narrowly  black,  a  black  round  spot  at  the  anal  angle,  another  and  two  black  bars  in  a  row 
above  it,  and  inside  these  is  another  row  of  three  sinuate  black  elongated  spots. 

Expanse  of  wings  inch. 

Somewhat  resembles  S.  amrita ,  Feld.,  on  the  underside. 

15.  SlTHON  KIANA. 

Male. —  Upperside.  Anterior  wings  dark  brown.  Posterior  wings  :  basal  and  costal  third  dark 
brown,  the  remaining  part  light  blue,  shading  to  white  towards  the  anal  angle,  at  which  there  is  a  black 
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spot  ;  an  oval  black  spot  between  the  lowest  and  middle  median  nervule  ;  one  white  tail,  margin  narrowly 
black  ;  cilia  white,  spotted  with  black  at  the  tips  of  the  veins. 

Underside.  Anterior  wings  rufous-orange,  a  rather  broad  rufous  band  on  the  outer  margin  ;  inner 
margin  narrowly  grey  ;  an  indistinct  short  white  line,  edged  externally  with  brown  near  the  outer  angle 
at  the  inner  edge  of  the  rufous  band  ;  an  indistinct,  interrupted,  transverse  grey  line  beyond  the  middle, 
becoming  obsolete  towards  the  costa.  Posterior  wings  rufous-orange,  the  apical  third  of  the  margin 
rather  broadly  rufous,  below  which  to  the  anal  angle  there  is  a  rather  broad  marginal  white  band,  narrowly 
black  on  the  margin,  in  which,  at  the  anal  angle,  is  a  black  spot  ;  beyond  the  tail  is  another  black  spot 
crowned  with  a  brown  bar,  and  connected  with  the  anal  spot  by  two  narrow  dark  brown  bars,  and  two  smaller 
black  spots  beyond,  the  first  of  which  has  a  narrow  brown  bar  above  it  ;  above  the  spots  and  bars  and 
extending  nearly  to  the  apex  are  a  row  of  lunular  white  markings,  edged  narrowly  with  brown,  and 
towards  the  middle  an  indistinct  Y-shaped  white  line. 

Female. —  Upperside  as  in  the  male,  but  paler  ;  the  blue  area  on  the  posterior  wings  is  narrower  and 
greyer,  with  a  submarginal  row  of  five  ill-defined  black  spots,  the  middle  and  anal  spots  being  the  largest. 

Underside  as  in  the  male,  but  posterior  wings  paler  and  yellower. 

Expanse  of  wings,  d  1-J-,  $  lj  inch. 

Nearest  to  S.  tharis,  Hiibn.,  and  S.  meduana,  Hew. 

16.  SlTHON  CINEAS. 

Male. —  Upperside.  Anterior  wings  dark  blue,  base  and  costa  narrowly,  outer  margin  broadly,  black, 
the  inner  margin  towards  the  base  projecting.  Posterior  wings  rather  brighter  blue,  the  lower  part  of 
the  outer  margin  strongly  emarginate,  with  three  black  tails  tipped  with  white,  the  middle  tail  much  the 
longest ;  a  black  band  on  the  margins,  broadest  above  the  tails  ;  a  narrow  white  line  between  the  tw'o 
lowest  tails,  and  above  it  and  the  black  band  is  a  rather  broad  brownish-white  spot,  broadest  next  the 
abdominal  fold  ;  a  faint  indication  across  the  middle  of  the  black  line  on  the  underside  ;  on  the  costal 
margin  a  broad  shiny  patch  devoid  of  scales. 

Underside.  Anterior  wings  dull  brownish  white  at  the  base,  gradually  becoming  greyish  brown  at 
the  apex  and  outer  margin.  Posterior  wings  brownish  white,  with  a  submarginal  band  from  the  apex  to 
the  anal  angle,  brown  at  the  apex,  changing  to  black  above  the  tails,  and  at  the  anal  angle  centred  vdth  a 
thin  metallic  blue  line  ;  above  the  submarginal  band  is  a  second  slightly  irregular  band,  brown  and  linear 
near  the  apex,  changing  to  black  and  broader  towards  the  anal  angle ;  cilia  white. 

Female. —  Upperside.  Both  wings  entirely  brown  except  the  narrow  wdiite  line  between  the  two  tails 
on  the  posterior  wings  and  a  small  white  s  ot  above  the  anal  angle. 

Underside  as  in  the  male. 

Expanse  of  wings,  6  lj,  $  inch. 

Nearest  to  S.  cinesia  and  S.  maneia,  Iiewitson. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  a  peculiarity  noted  by  Mr.  Hewitsoh  with  regard  to  S.  cinesia. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  RHYNCHOTA.  By  W.  L.  DISTANT. 

[From  the  1  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.’] 

HETEROPTEEA. 

Family  Coreidjs. 

Prionolomia  nigrovittata,  n.  sp. 

Cinnamomeous  ;  antennae,  a  central  longitudinal  line  to  pronotum,  margins  of  scutellum  (narrowly), 
outer  margins  of  clavus  (broadly),  sternal  sutures,  lateral  margins  of  mesonotum,  metanotum,  and 
abdomen,  and  the  posterior  tibiae  blackish  ;  membrane  dark  brown. 

Antennae  with  a  little  less  than  the  apical  half  of  fourth  joint  ochraceous  ;  first  and  fourth  joints 
subequal  in  length,  second  joint  a  little  longer  than  third.  Pronotal  angles  strongly,  upwardly,  and 
sublunately  produced,  their  apices  subacute,  their  margins  finely  serrate.  Rostrum  reaching  the  inter¬ 
mediate  coxae. 

d .  Posterior  femora  strongly  incrassated,  with  three  small  but  distinct  black  tubercles  above,  a 
strong  black  spine  beneath  at  about  centre  and  two  smaller  subapical  spines  of  the  same  colour  ;  tibiae 
flattened  and  channelled,  and  inwardly  toothed  at  about  one  third  from  apex. 

Long.  27  millim.,  exp.  pronot.  angul.  13  millim. 

HOMOPTERA. 

Family  Cicadid^e. 

Leptopsaltria  mascula,  n.  sp. 

.  Head,  pronotum,  and  mesonotum  greenish  ochraceous  ;  head  with  the  margins  of  front,  anterior 
margins  of  vertex,  inner  margins  of  eyes,  and  the  area  of  the  ocelli  black  ;  pronotum  and  mesonotum 
with  the  following  black  markings  : — pronotum  with  two  central  longitudinal  fascise,  widened  anteriorly 
and  rounded  and  united  posteriorly,  the  incisures,  a  large  spot  on  lateral  margins  and  three  spots  on 
posterior  margin,  the  central  one  smallest  and  linear ;  mesonotum  with  five  fasciae,  one  central,  widened 
and  somewhat  cordate  posteriorly,  an  abbreviated  one  on  each  side,  followed  by  another  completely 
crossing  disk,  two  small  spots  in  front  of  the  cruciform  elevation.  Abdomen  castaneous,  the  segmental 
margins  pitchy  and  a  spot  of  the  same  colour  at  base.  Head  and  thorax  beneath,  legs  and  opercula 
greenish  ochraceous,  face  with  black  striae,  head  spotted  with  black,  apices  of  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  blackish. 
Abdomen  beneath  castaneous,  with  the  tubercles  and  apex  black.  Tegmina  and  wings  pale  hyaline,  the 
venation  ochraceous;  tegmina  with  the  apex  slightly  infuscated,  a  small  black  and  ochraceous  spot  at 
base  of  upper  ulnar  area  and  the  transvei’se  veins  at  bases  of  second  and  third  apical  areas  darkly 
infuscated. 

The  rostrum  reaches  the  posterior  coxae,  the  opercula  are  angulated,  the  outer  and  posterior  margins 
nearly  straight. 

d.  Long.  excl.  tegm.  28  millim.,  exp.  tegm.  78  millim. 

Allied  to  L.  samia,  Walk. 

Cosmopsaltria  montivaga,  n.  sp. 

Allied  to  C.  lauta,  Dist.,  but  differing  by  its  larger  size,  broader  and  more  robust  body,  the  absence 
of  the  sublateral  fascia  of  the  pronotum,  and  the  presence  of  an  oblique  black  pronotal  spot  behind  the 
eyes;  the  markings  of  the  mesonotum  smaller  and  the  sublateral  fascia  curved  and  not  extending  to 
anterior  margin.  Opercula  broader  at  base,  not  so  concave  internally,  much  more  narrowly  black  at 
apex  and  inner  margin,  and  crossed  at  centre  by  a  transverse  dark  castaneous  fascia. 

Long.  40  millim.,  exp.  tegm.  120  millim. 
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PoMPONIA  VIRIDIM  A C ULAT A ,  11.  Sp. 

d  .  Body  above  castaneons  ;  ocelli,  eyes,  and  posterior  margin  of  pronotum  ochraceous ;  mesonotum 
very  dark  castaneous,  with  two  obscure  contiguous  obconical  spots  at  anterior  margin  ;  face,  anterior 
margins  of  head  beneath,  and  legs  blackish  ;  apices  of  the  femora  ochraceous,  posterior  tibiae  castaneous, 
their  bases  and  apices  blackish. 

Tegmina  and  wings  pale  hyaline,  the  venation  brownish  ochraceous  ;  tegmina  with  the  costal  mem¬ 
brane  pale  castaneous,  the  transverse  veins  at  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  apical  areas,  and  the  apex 
of  the  longitudinal  vein  defining  the  upper  apical  area,  broadly  and  darkly  infuscated,  and  a  distinct 
bright  green  basal  streak  ;  wings  wTith  the  inner  claval  margin  green,  with  a  fuscous  streak,  the  outer 
claval  margin  fuscous. 

Body  elongate,  the  face  very  robust  and  rounded  ;  the  rostrum  reaching  the  posterior  coxae  ; 
opercula  short,  obliquely  rounded  outwardly,  obliquely  straight  inwardly. 

Long,  d  52-55  millim.,  exp.  tegm.  135  millim. 

POMPONIA  GRiECHSTA,  n.  sp. 

$  .  Allied  to  P.  fusca,  Oliv.,  but  differing  by  having  the  two  central  fasciae  of  the  pronotum  much 
more  diverted  anteriorly,  the  two  central  obconical  spots  on  the  mesonotum  much  more  contiguous,  and 
all  the  tegminal  macular  markings  on  the  transverse  veins  at  bases  of  apical  areas  and  at  the  apices  of 
the  longitudinal  veins  of  the  apical  areas  larger  and  more  infuscated.  The  rudimentary  opercula,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  same  sex  of  P.  fusca,  are  convex  and  rounded  externally  and  not  moderately 
angulated. 

$.  Long.  31  millim.,  exp.  tegm.  110  millim. 
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Ablabes  baliodeirus,  265,  272. 

- immaculatus,  265. 

- longieaudus,  265. 

- melanocephalus,  265. 

- periops,  265,  272. 

- praefrontalis,  265,  272. 

Acanthophorus,  294. 

Accipiter  manillensis,  201. 

- rufotibialis,  54, 123, 158,  200, 

248. 

- virgatus,  200,  263. 

Accipitres,  200. 

Acbthophora,  295. 

Acridotheres  javanicus,  261. 
Acrocephalus  orientalis,  216,  254. 
Acrochordus  javanicus,  266. 
JEgialitis  cantiana,  247,  257. 

- dubia,  247. 

- dubius,  257. 

- geoffroyi,  247,  257. 

- raongolica,  257. 

- peroni,  54,  247,  257. 

- veredus,  257. 

Aigithina  viridis,  219,  249,  254. 

- viridissima,  219. 

Aelurosaurus  dorsalis,  264. 

- (Pentadactylus)  felinus,  264. 

AUtliopyga  eximia,  90,  261. 

- —  mystacalis,  261. 

- -  sbelleyi,  256. 

- siparaja,  54,  232. 

- temmincki,  115,  231,  232. 

Aicedinidae,  243. 

Alcedo  asiatica,  47,  252. 

- bengalensis,  243,  252. 

- euryzona,  120,  243. 

- - meninting,  243,  262. 

Alcippe  cinerea,  224. 

Alectris,  163. 

Allocotops,  226,  248. 
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Allocotops  calvus,  180,  226,  248. 
Alophonerpes  pulverulentus,  241. 
Alseonax  latirostris,  211. 
Amathusia  pbidippus,  10. 
Amblycephalus  boa,  266. 
Amphidromus  quadrasi,  288. 
Amphiesma  chrysargum,  265. 

- flaviceps,  265. 

- semifasciatum,  265. 

- rhodomelas,  265. 

- stolatum,  265. 

- substolatum,  265. 

Amphisternus  armatus,  297. 

- auriculatus,  297. 

- spinicollis,  297. 

Anatidse,  247. 

Androphilus,  225,  229,  248. 

- accentor,  164,  177,  229,  248. 

Anisodera,  296. 

Anorrhinus  comatus,  243,  248. 

- galeritus,  50,  243. 

Anous  leucocapillus,  248. 

- stolidus,  257. 

Anseres,  247. 

Authotbreptes  malaccensis,  54,  233. 

- phcenicotis,  233. 

Anthracoceros  convexus,  243. 

- lemprieri,  252. 

- malayanus,  243. 

Anthrepetes  malaccensis,  256. 
Antkus  gustavi,  235,  255. 

- maculatus,  255. 

- richardi,  235,  248. 

- rufulus,  92,  259. 

Anuropsis  cinereiceps,  254. 

- malaccensis,  230. 

Aphaniotis  fusea,  265. 

Appias  nero,  141,  142. 

- pandione,  301. 

- whiteheadi,  118,  301. 


Arachnotbera,  125. 

- affinis,  233,  248,  261. 

- cbrysogenys,  233. 

- dilutior,  256. 

- j ulise,  116,  232,  248. 

- longirostris,  233. 

- modesta,  54. 

Arachnotherse,  53. 

Arbor ophila,  248. 

- cbarltoni,  43,  246,  248. 

Ardea  purpurea,  247. 

-  sumatrana,  247,  257. 

Ardeidse,  247. 

Ardeola  speciosa,  247. 

Ardetta  cinnamomea,  247. 

- sinensis,  15,  247. 

Argus  grayi,  43. 

Argusianus  grayi,  245. 

Argynnis  niphe,  89. 

Ai’tamides  concretus,  208. 

- -  melanocephalus,  208. 

- normani,  120,  248. 

- sumatrensis,  208. 

Artamus  leucorhyncbus,  24,  54, 236, 
252. 

Asmonax,  297. 

- whitebeadi,  297. 

Astur  soloensis,  200,  263. 

- trivirgatus,  200,  251. 

Atherura  macrura,  199. 

Atropophis  borneensis,  266. 
Auricula  auris-judse,  289. 

Bambusicola  erythropbrys,  120,  245, 
248. 

- hyperythra,  245. 

Barbus  maculatus,  286. 
Batrachostomus  cornutus,  252. 

Baza  leucopais,  251. 

- sumatrensis,  251. 
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Begonia,  163. 

Botbrops  gramineus,  266,  275. 
Brachypteryx,  229,  248. 

- cruralis,  225. 

- erythrogyna,  164,  224,  248. 

Bubo  orientalis,  203. 

Bubonidae,  202. 

Bubulcus  coromandus,  247,  257. 
Buceros  rhinoceros,  43,  243. 
Bucerotkte,  54,  243. 

Buchanga  cineracea,  260. 

- leucogenys,  8. 

- leucophaea,  253. 

- palawanensis,  249,  253. 

- stigmatops,  54,  103, 184,  207. 

Bufo,  281. 

- -  asper,  266,  2S2. 

— —  biporcatus,  266,  282. 

- borbonieus,  267. 

- divergens,  267,  282. 

j - fuligineus,  267,  282. 

- leptopus,  121,  267,  283. 

- melanostictus,  266. 

- penangensis,  267,  282. 

- spinulifer,  267,  282,  283. 

- -  (Ansonia)  penangensis,.  283. 

Bungarus  flaviceps,  266. 

- (Adeniopbis)  fasciatus,  266. 

Burnesia  superciliaris,  222. 

Butastur  indicus,  202,  251. 
Butorides  javanica,  247,  248,  257. 

Caeatua  haematuropygia,  250. 
Cacomantis  merulinus,  242. 
Caladium  esculentum,  107. 
Calamaria  arcticeps,  265. 

- beccarii,  265. 

• - benjaminsii,  265. 

- bicolor,  265,  272. 

- - -  borneensis,  265. 

- flaviceps,  265. 

- grabowskyi,  265,  272. 

- - gracillima,  265. 

- lateralis,  265,  272. 

- lowii,  265. 

- — —  martapurensis,  265. 

- nigro-alba,  265. 

- roelandtii,  265. 

-  schlegelii,  265. 

- temminckii,  265,  272. 

Callicbrominae,  295. 

Callula,  281. 

- (Calobyla)  pulchra,  266. 

Catenas  nicobarica,  245,  256. 
opbsena,  291. . 


Calophrynus,  281. 

- pleurostigma,  266. 

- punctatus,  266. 

Calorliamphus  fuliginosus,  241. 
Calornis  chalybaea,  235. 

- panayensis,  256. 

Calotes  cristatellus,  265,  269. 
Calyptomena,  118,  125,  182,  184. 

- viridis,  23,  237. 

— —  whiteheadi,  54, 117, 182, 237, 
248. 

Campephaga  fimbriata,  260. 
Campopbagidae,  208. 

Capitonidae,  240. 

Caprimulgidae,  244. 

Caprimuigus,  244. 

- - macrurus,  54,  244,  252. 

- manillensis,  252. 

Carabidae,  290. 

Carcineutes  raelanops,  244. 
Carpopbaga  aenea,  24,  135,  245, 
256. 

-  badia,  53,  158,  182,  245,  248. 

- - bicolor,  24,  80,  245,  256. 

Carpopbagidae,  122. 

Cassidula  bicolor,  289. 

- mustelina,  289. 

- sulculosa,  289. 

Casuarina,  90,  163,  209. 
Centrococcyges,  249. 

Centrococcyx  affinis,  252. 

- eurycercus,  242,  252. 

- javanensis,  243. 

Cerberus  acut.ua,  266. 

- rhyncbops,  266. 

Cercbneis  moluccensis,  263. 

• - -  tinnunculus,  202. 

Certbiidae,  231. 

Cervidae,  45. 

Cetbosia  carolinae,  302. 

Cetonia,  184. 

Cetoniidae,  291. 

Cettia,  170,  172,  217. 

- fortipes,  217. 

- montana,  258. 

- - -  oreophila,  165, 177,  216. 

Ceyx  dillwynni,  54,  74,  243. 

- rufldorsa,  252,  262. 

- - -  tridactyla,  72. 

Cbaetura  coracina,  244. 

- - gigantea,  252. 

Cbalcopbaps  indica,  245,  256. 
Chalcostetka  insignis,  54,  232,  256. 
Chalcothea  affinis,  293. 

— — -  planiuscula,  293. 


Cbalcothea  pomacea,  293. 

- resplendens,  293. 

- virens,  292. 

- (Plectrone)  auripes,  292. 

- ( - )  spatkulifera,  293. 

- ( - )  viridipes,  292. 

Chaperina  fusca,  264. 

Charadriidae,  247. 

Cbaradrius  fulvus,  247,  257. 

- belveticus,  257. 

Chibia  borneensis,  54,  113,  207. 

- palawanensis,  253. 

Cbimarricbtys,  286. 

Cbimarrogale  himalayica,  195. 
Chiropodomys  gliroides,  199. 
Cblamydocbaera,  209,  248. 

- jefferyi,  122,  209,  248. 

Cblorocbaris,  170,  172,  224,  248. 

- euiiliae,  161,  177,  224,  248. 

Chlorocbarites,  175. 

Cbloropsis,  220. 

- cyanopogon,  219. 

- kinabaluensis,  219,  248. 

■ - nigricollis,  260. 

- viridinucha,  219. 

- zosterops,  219. 

Cblorura,  153,  248. 

- borneensis,  124,  168,  236, 

248. 

Cbrysococcyx  basalis,  262. 

- xantborhyncbus,  242,  252. 

Chrysocolaptes  erytbrocephalus, 
252. 

Cbiysopelea  ornata,  266. 

- (Dryophis)  rubescens,  266. 

Chrysopblegma  bumii,  241. 

- malaccense,  241. 

Cicadidae,  306. 

Cicindela  borneeana,  290. 

- crespignvi,  290. 

Ciconiidae,  247. 

Cinnyris  aurora,  54,  256. 

• — —  basselti,  232. 

- — —  pect  oralis,  54,  232,  233, 
256. 

- sperata,  256. 

Circus  spilonotus,  64,  200,  251. 
Cissa,  164,  184. 

- jefferyi,  165,  168,  205,  206, 

248. 

-  minor,  54,  113,  164,  205, 

206. 

Cisticola  cisticola,  255. 

Cisticolae,  249. 

Cittocincla  macrura,  258. 
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Cittocincla  nigra,  137,  254. 

- -  stricklandi,  219. 

Clarias  tysmanni,  286. 

Clerota  brama,  292. 

- viridipes,  292. 

Cnetbocerus,  294. 

Coccystes  coromandus,  242. 
Cochlostyla  satyrus,  288. 
Cocomantis  merulinns,  252,  262. 
Coix  lachryma,  156. 

Collocalia,  237. 

- fuciphaga,  244,  252. 

- linchi,  54,  74,  122,  244, 

■  - -  troglodytes,  252. 

Colpodes  fryi,  290. 

- parallelus,  290. 

Columbse,  244. 

Compsosoma  melanurum,  265. 

- - -  radiatum,  265. 

Conus  suratensis,  66. 

Copris,  291. 

Copsyehus  amoenus,  38,  54,  218. 
Coraciidse,  244. 

Coreidse,  306. 

Corone  pusilla,  256. 

■  - -  tenuirostris,  205. 

Corvid®,  205. 

Corydon  sumatranus,  238. 
Coryphocera,  292. 

- borneensis,  291. 

Corvthocichla,  248. 

- - -  crassa,  16S,  177,  230,  248. 

- epilopidota,  230. 

Cosmopsaltria  lauta,  306. 

- montivaga,  306. 

Criniger  frater,  136,  254. 

- -  palawanensis,  254. 

- pkaeocephalus,  221. 

- - -  ruficrissus,  153,  220,  221. 

Crocidara  fuliginosa,  195. 

- (Crocidura)  sp.  inc.,  195. 

Crocodilus  palustris,  264. 

- - -  porosus,  264,  267. 

Cryptolopha,  175,  248. 

- - castaneiceps,  215. 

- grammiceps,  261. 

- montis,'140,  165,  215,  248, 

249,  254. 

- - -  schwaneri,  191,  214. 

- trivirgata,  165, 177, 214,  248, 

261. 

- xanthopygia,  140,  249,  254. 

Cuculid®,  242. 

Cuculus  canoroides,  252. 

- mieropterus,  242. 


Cuculus  poliocephalus,  177, 242, 248. 

- sonnerati,  252. 

Culicicapa  ceylonensis,  54,  214, 
242. 

Curculigo,  180. 

Cyanoderma,  224.  ■ 

- bicolor,  223. 

Cyanops,  248. 

- incognita,  241. 

- monticola,  241,248. 

- -  pulcherrima,  240,  242,  248. 

Cyclophis  (Liopeltis)  tricolor,  266. 
Cylindrophis  rufus,  265. 
Cymbirhynckus  macrorkynchus, 

"  238. 

Cynopterus  ecaudatus,  194. 

- -  lucasi,  194. 

Cypripedium,  116. 

- rothsckildianum,  116. 

Cypselidse,  244. 

Cypselus  infumatus,  122,  244. 
Cyrestis  irm®,  302. 

- m®nalis,  302. 

- seminigra,  302. 

Dacrydium  elatum,  163. 

Danainse,  142,  143. 

Danais,  142,  143,  168. 

Delias  belisama,  302. 

- -  descombesi,  302. 

- eumolpe,  301. 

- orpkne,  16. 

Demiegretta  sacra,  247,  257. 
Dendrockelidon  comata,.  74,  244. 

- -  longipennis,  244. 

Dendrocitta  cinerascens,  54,  124, 
205'. 

Dendrophila,  231. 

- ®nochlarnvs,  255. 

- corallipes,  36,  231,  248,  255. 

- -  frontalis,  36,  231,  249,  255. 

Dendropkis  caudolineatus,  266. 

- pictus,  266. 

Desicasta,  292. 

Diaphanes,  299. 

- apicalis,  299. 

Dicaeidae,  234. 

Dicaeum,  115. 

- celebicum,  234. 

- - -  ckrysorrkaeuin,  235. 

- monticola,  115,  234,  248. 

- nigrimentum,  54,  235. 

- sulaense,  234. 

- - -  trigonostigma,  235. 

Diceros,  292.  ! 


Dicruridse,  207. 

Dinopelma,  290. 

-  plantigradum,  291. 

Dipsas.boops,  266. 

- -  cynodon,  266. 

- dendrophila,  266,  275. 

■ - multimaculata,  266. 

Dipteris,  169. 

Dissemurus  brachyphorus,  207. 
Dorycer®,  294. 

Draco  ?  sp.,  13. 

- blanfordii,  268. 

- cornutus,  264,  268. 

- cristatellus,  265. 

-  haematopogon,  265,  268. 

- iimbriatus,  265. 

- obseurus,  186,  265,  268. 

- quinquefasc-iatus,  265,  268. 

- rostratus,  265. 

- tseniopterus,  265. 

- volans,  264,  268. 

Drymocataphus  capistratoides,  228. 

- -  capistratus,  259. 

Dryococcyx  harringtoni,  252. 

Elaphis  tseniurus,  265. 

Elapkrornis,  229. 

Elaps  bivirgatus,  266. 

- (Callophis)  intestinalis,  266. 

- ( - )  nigrotseniatus,  266. 

Elymnias,  143. 

- discrepans,  143. 

- konga;  304. 

- lais,  143. 

- penanga,  304. 

- sumatrana,  304. 

Empkiesmenus,  294. 

Encaustes,  297. 

- marginalis,  296. 

- - -  opaca,  297. 

EndomychidsB,  297. 

Enicognatkus  (Coronella)  ornatus, 
265. 

Eria,  170. 

Ericaulon,  163. 

Eritkacus  cyaneus,  218,  248. 
Erotylidse,  296. 

Erytbra  pboenicura,  247,  257. 
Erythrocichla  bicolor,  228. 
Ervtkrura  prasina,  107,  153,  237- 
Esacus  magnirostris,  247,  257. 
Eucichla  cyanura,  93,  262. 
Eudynamis,  146. 

- -  malayana,  242. 

- mindanensis,  145,  252. 
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Eulabes  palawanensis,  145,  256. 
Eumorphus  costatus,  298. 

- guerini,  298. 

- lucidus,  298. 

- marginatus,  297,  298. 

- quadrinotatus,  298. 

- tumescens,  297. 

- turritus,  298. 

Euplcea,  142,  143. 

- - ledereri,  143. 

- midamus,  142,  143. 

Euploeas,  55. 

Euplynes  auro-cinctus,  290. 
Euripus,  143. 

- euploeoides,  143. 

- halitherses,  143. 

Euryhemidse,  121,  237. 

Eurylsemus  javanicus,  238. 

- ochromelas,  238. 

Eurystomus  orientalis,  244,  252. 
Eusyntheta,  295. 

- brevicornis,  295. 

Euthalia  djata,  303. 

- lubeutina,  303. 

- whiteheadi,  302,  303. 

Excalfactoria  ckinensis,  54, 216, 257. 

Ealco  communis,  202,  251. 

Ealcones,  200. 

Ealoonidse,  200. 

Eordonia  (Hemiodontus)  unicolor, 
266. 

Eregata  minor,  147,  248,  257. 

Gabnea  javanica,  163. 

Gallium,  245. 

Gallinago  inegala,  257. 

Gallus  bangkiva,  263. 

- bankiva,  138,  249,  257. 

- varius,  91,  263. 

Garrulax,  248. 

- scbistocblamys,  188,  226,  248. 

Gauresthes,  295. 

- rufipes,  295. 

Gauropicoides  rafflesii,  241. 

Gavialis  scblegelii,  264. 

Gecinus  puniceus,  241. 

Gecko  monarchus,  264,  268. 

- stentor,  264. 

- verticillatus,  264,  268. 

Gehyra  mutilata,  264,  268. 
Gentiana  pedicellata,  163. 
Geocichla,  248. 

- aurata,  188,  217,  248. 

- citrina,  217. 
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Geocichla  horsfieldi,  90. 

- rubecula,  217,  258. 

Girasia,  288. 

Glareola  orientalis,  247,  257. 
Glyptothea,  293. 

- -  whiteheadi,  294. 

Gonatodes  kendallii,  264. 
Goniocepkalus  borneensis,  265, 269. 

- dorise,  265. 

- liogaster,  265. 

- - -  miotympanum,  265,  269. 

Goniosoma  margaritatum,  266. 

— —  oxycepkalum,  266. 

Gorsachius  melanolophus,  54,  247, 
257. 

Gracula  javanensis,  235. 

Gracupica  melanoptera,  261. 

Grallse,  247. 

Graucalus  larvatus,  260. 

- normani,  208. 

- sumatrensis,  252. 

Gymnetinse,  292. 

Gymnodactylus  baluensis,  264,  267. 

- consobrinus,  264. 

- marmoratus,  264,  267. 

Halcyon  chloris,  244,  252,  262. 

- concreta,  244. 

- coromanda,  244,  252. 

-  omnicolor,  262. 

- pileata,  244,  252. 

Ilaliaetus  leucogaster,  54,  202,  251. 
Haliastur  intermedius,  202. 
Ilarpactes,  180,  182. 

- diardi,  8,  240. 

- duvaucelli,  8,  240. 

- hodgsoni,  240. 

- kasumba,  240. 

-  orescius,  124,  240,  248. 

- orrhophseus,  240. 

- vidua,  124,  126,  185,  240. 

- whiteheadi,  239,  248. 

Helicarion  borneensis,  287. 

- whiteheadi,  287. 

Heliconidse,  143. 

Helicops,  274. 

Helieopsoides,  274. 

- typicus,  265,  274. 

Helix  (Hadra)  monochroa,  var. 
palawanensis,  288. 

- ( - )  traillii,  288. 

-  (Trochomorpha)  conicoides, 

var.  parva,  287. 

Helymseus,  295. 

Hemicercus  sordidus,  241. 


Hemichelidon,  248. 

- cinereiceps,  210,  248. 

- ferruginea,  210. 

- sibirica,  253,  254. 

Hemidactylus  craspedotus,  56,  264, 
267. 

- frenatus,  264. 

- platyurus,  264,  267,  268. 

Hemiplecta  densa,  var.  schumacher- 
iana,  288. 

Hemipus  obscurus,  208,  260. 

- picatus,  116,  208,  248. 

Hemixus  cinereus,  16,  220. 

- connectens,  115,  220,  248. 

- flavala,  220. 

- malaccensis,  220. 

- virescens,  259. 

Henicuridse,  222. 

Henicurus,  248. 

- borneensis,  120,  222,  248. 

- leschenaulti,  222,  258. 

- sinensis,  222. 

Heptadonta  tricondyloides,  290. 
Herodias  intermedia,  257. 

- torra,  247. 

Herpornis  brunnescens,  223. 

Hestia,  142,  143. 

• - daos,  143. 

- leuconoe,  142. 

Heteroptera,  306. 

Heteroscops,  203,  248. 

- lucise,  169,  203,  204,  248. 

Hierococcyx  bocki,  242,  248. 

- fugax,  214,  242. 

- nana,  242,  248. 

- sparverioides,  242. 

- strenuus,  252. 

Hirundinapus  giganteus,  12,  244. 
Hirundinidse,  235. 

Hirundo  gutturalis,  254. 

- - javanica,  54,  235,  254. 

Hispidse,  296. 

Hispopria,  296. 

- grandis,  296. 

Homalopsinse,  274. 

Homalopsis  buccata,  266. 

- dorise,  266. 

Homoptera,  306. 

Horornis,  248. 

- oreophila,  217,  248. 

Hotinus,  15. 

Hydrochelidon  hybrida,  257. 
Hydrocicbla  frontalis,  222. 

- velatus,  259. 

Hydrophis  anomalus,  266. 
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Hydrophis  atriceps,  266. 

- brookii,  266. 

- loreata,  266. 

- schistosus,  266. 

Hylomys,  177. 

- suillus,  169,  195. 

- dorsalis,  194. 

Hylorana,  281. 

Hyloterpe  grisola,  231,  253. 

- hypoxantba,  117,  230,  248. 

- pbilippinensis,  231. 

- -  sulfuriventer,  231. 

- whiteheadi,  253. 

Hypostoma,  286. 

Hypotaenidia  striata,  247. 
Hypothymis  azurea,  254. 

- occipitalis,  54,  212. 

Hypotriorchis  severus,  251. 
Hypsirbina  enhydris,  266. 

- plumbea,  266. 

llystrix  fasciculata,  199. 

Ianthocincla  treacberi,  103,  113, 
161,  181,  207. 

Icaria,  sp.  ? 

Idiopbolis  collaris,  264. 

Indicator  archipelagicus,  242. 
Indicatoridae,  242. 

Iole  striaticeps,  254. 

- viridescens,  254. 

Ipotbalia,  295. 

Irena,  136. 

- crinigera,  222. 

- tvveeddalii,  136,  254. 

Iris,  162. 

Iscbnogaster,  sp.  ?,  119. 
Ismenaria,  168. 

Ixalus,  281. 

- aurilasciatus,  266. 

- latopabnatus,  121,  266,  279, 

282. 

- nubilus,  266,  279,  281,  282. 

- pictus,  266. 

Iyngipicus  aurantiiventris,  241. 
- anritus,  54,  241. 

Japalura  nigrilabris,  265. 
Juniperus,  163. 

Kaladium,  180. 

Kallima  buxtoni,  144. 

- paralekta,  144. 

Kelaartia,  221,  222. 

Kenopia  striata,  228. 

Ketupa  ketupa,  74,  202. 


Kinabalua,  294. 

- megalops,  295. 

Lagocbeilus  similis,  288. 

Lalage  culminata,  210. 

- domiuica,  252. 

- terat,  210. 

Lampyridse,  299. 

Laniidse,  230. 

Lanius  bentet,  91,  260. 

- lucionensis,  230,  252. 

Lanthanotus  borneensis,  265. 
Laridae,  248. 

Lepidoglanis  monticola,  286. 
Lepocestes  porphyromelas,  241. 
Leptobrachium,  281. 

- gracile,  267,  284. 

- montanum,  267. 

Leptopbis  (Dendropbis)  formosus, 
266,  275. 

Leptopoma  sericatum,  287,  288. 

- undatum,  287,  288. 

- whiteheadi,  287. 

Leptopsaltria  mascula,  306. 

—  samia,  306. 

Leptoptilus  javanicus,  64,  247. 
Leucocerca  albicollis,  115,  165. 

- javanica,  38. 

Leucocercae,  175. 

Leucopogon,  173. 

Limicola  platyrhyncba,  257. 
Limicolffi,  52. 

Limnodytes,  281. 

Locustella  ocbotensis,  216. 
Longicornia,  294. 

Lophotriorchis  kieneri,  201. 
Loriculus  galgulus,  237,  239. 
Lycidae,  298. 

Lycopodium  cernuum,  162. 
Lygosoma,  270. 

- erucata,  270. 

- nitens,  265. 

- olivaceum,  265,  270. 

- parietale,  265. 

- punctatum,  270. 

- tenuieulum,  265,  270. 

- - variegatum,  265,  270. 

- - -  vittatum,  265. 

- whiteheadi,  265,  271. 

Lyncornis  temmincki,  10,  244. 
Lyropeeus,  n.  sp.,  299. 

Mabuia  multicarinata,  265,  270. 

- multifasciata,  265,  270. 

— — -  rudis,  265,  270. 

- rugifera,  265. 


Macronotinae,  292. 

Macronus  ptilosus,  54,  224. 
Macropygia,  53. 

- emiliana,  54,  102,  245. 

- leptogrammica,  263. 

- ruficeps,  54,  245,  248. 

- -  tenuirostris,  256. 

Malacopterum  affine,  228. 

- cinereum,  228. 

Mareca  penelope,  247. 
Mastacembelus,  286. 

Medinilla,  163. 

Megalasma  chrysopsis,  240. 

- javanensis,  262. 

- mystacophanes,  240,  241. 

- pulcberrima,  161. 

- versicolor,  240. 

Megalopbrys,  281. 

- montana,  267,  284. 

- nasuta,  267,  284. 

Megalurus  palustris,  259. 
Megapodiidae,  246. 

Megapodius  cumingi,  141,  246, 
257. 

Melampus  fasciatus,  289. 

Melania  testudinaria,  288. 

- turris  ?,  289. 

- (Pacbychilus)  testudinaria, 

var.  olivacea,  288. 

- (Striatella)  crepidinata,  289. 

- -  ( - )  tuberculata,  289. 

Melauitis  ismene,  144. 
Melanocichla,  226. 

Meropidae,  243. 

Merops,  250. 

- -  philippinus,  262. 

- quinticolor,  262. 

- sumatranus,  54,  243. 

Merula  javanica,  164,  217. 

- — —  obscura,  218. 

- seebohmii,  164,  177,  191,  217, 

248. 

- -  whiteheadi,  90,  258. 

Metriorrbyncbus,  298,  299. 

- cinnabarinus,  299. 

- —  geometricus,  298. 

- infuscatus,  298. 

- sericeus,  298. 

Micrencaustes,  297. 

Microhierax  latifrons,  202. 
Micropternus  badiosus,  241. 
Micropus  melanocephalus,  221,  254. 

- melanoleucus,  220. 

Miglyptes  grammitborax,  241. 

- -  tukki,  241. 

Mirafra  javanica,  90,  261. 

2  s 
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Miralia  (Eurostus)  alter u an s,  266. 
Mixornis  borneensis,  153,  228, 
229. 

- montana,  54,  153,  228,  248. 

- woodi,  54,  136,  254. 

Monticola  solitaria,  218,  254. 
Mordaeia,  285. 

Morphinae,  55. 

Motacilla  flava,  93,  235,  255,  259. 

- melanope,  153,  235. 

Motacillidaa,  235. 

Mulleripicus  pulverulentus,  252. 
Munia  brunneiceps,  37,  38,  54, 
236. 

- fuscans,  37,  54,  236. 

- jagori,  256. 

- nisora,  261. 

Mus,  183. 

- alticola,  169,  177,  198,  199. 

- -  concolor,  199. 

- coxingi,  198. 

- decumanus,  198. 

- edwardsi,  198. 

— - ephippium,  199. 

- - hellwaldi,  198. 

- infraluteus,  183,  197. 

- jerdoni,  197,  198. 

- lepturus,  198. 

- muelleri,  198. 

- musschenbroecki,  199. 

- niveiventer,  198,  199. 

- rattus,  169,  197. 

- sabanus,  182,  197,  198. 

Muscicapa  griseisticta,  254. 
Muscicapidse,  210. 

Muscicapula,  248. 

- byperythra,  54,  91,  211,  248, 

260. 

- maculata,  91,  158,  211,  248, 

261. 

- westermanni,  211,  261. 

Mycteristes,  291. 

- (Theodosia)  telifer,  291. 

Myiophoneus  borneensis,  218. 
Myzanthe  pygmsea,  255. 

Naja  ingens,  266. 

- tripudians,  266,  275. 

Nanina  regalis,  287. 

- subconsul,  287. 

Narathurae,  55. 

Nectarinia,  232. 

- pectoralis,  38. 

Nectariniidae,  231. 

Nectes,  281. 


Nectes  pleurotamia,  267. 

- (Pseudobufo)  subasper,  267. 

Nectopbiyne,  281. 

- guentheri,  267. 

- hosii,  264. 

- maoutata,  267,  284. 

- misera,  177,  267,  283. 

- (Calobyla)  sundana,  267. 

Neopus  malayensis,  201. 
Nepenthes,  16,  116,  180. 

- albo-marginata,  16. 

- ampullaria,  16. 

- lowii,  162,  166. 

- phyllamphora,  167. 

- rafflesiana,  16,  166. 

- sanguinea,  16. 

- villosa,  162,  166,  167,  170. 

Nepheronia,  143. 

- lutescens,  141,  143,  144. 

Neritina  diadema,  141,  289. 

- dubia,  289. 

- soverbii,  289. 

- turtoni,  289. 

Nesites  attenuata,  296. 

Nesokia,  197. 

Ninox  borneensis,  204,  252. 

- japonicus,  204. 

Nipa  fruticans,  31. 

Nitidula,  248. 

Numenius  lineatus,  257. 

- - uropygialis,  247. 

Nycticebus  tardigradus,  45. 
Nycticorax  manillensis,  247. 
Nyctiornis  amicta,  243. 
Nymphalidae,  142. 

Ommatomenus,  294. 

Onthopbagus,  291. 

Oodes,  290. 

- seneus,  290. 

- (Simous)  borneensis,  290.  , 

Ophites  (Sphecodes)  albofuscus, 
266,  275.' 

- ( - )  subcinctus,  266. 

Opisthoporus  pterocycloides,  287. 
Oreocincla  horsfieldi,  258. 
Oreoctistes,  221,  248. 

- leucops,  165,  177,  221,  248. 

Oriolidae,  206. 

Oriolus  consanguineus,  206. 

- maculatus,  91,  260. 

- palawanensis,  254. 

- sanguinolentus,  206. 

- vulneratus,  118,  206,  248. 

- xanthonotus,  206,  254. 


Ornithoptera  brookiana,  119. 
Orthrtocichla,  248. 

- subulata,  225. 

- whiteheadi,  175,  225,  248. 

Orthotomus  cineraceus,  222. 

- ruficeps,  222,  255.. 

Ortygometra  cinerea,  247,  263. 
Oxvcerca  everetti,  256. 

Oxyglossus  laevis,  264. 

Padda  oryzivora,  38,  236,  261. 
Palaeornis  javanica,  263. 

- longicauda,  33,  239. 

Pandion  kaliaetus,  202,  251. 
Pandiones,  202. 

Panicum,  163. 

Papilio,  143. 

- - acheron,  300. 

- agetes,  300. 

- antiphates,  300. 

- arjuna,  36. 

- bathycles,  300. 

- brama,  51,  90. 

- delesserti,  143. 

- demotion,  142. 

— —  evemon,  142. 

- forbesi,  300. 

- helenus,  142. 

- - -  idaeoides,  143. 

- macareus,  300,  301. 

- -  inacaristus,  143,  300. 

- paris,  90. 

- procles,  300. 

- sarpedon,  142. 

- stratiotes,  118,  300. 

- zanoa,  143. 

Papiiionidae,  141,  142. 

Pareas  (Leptognatbus)  carinata,  266. 
Parus  ainabilis,  135,  255. 

- cinereus,  90,  260. 

Passeriformes,  205. 

Patersonia,  163. 

- glabrata,  1 62. 

Pelamis  bicolor,  266. 

Pelargopsis  gouldi,  252. 

- - leucocepbala,  243. 

Pelecanidae,  248. 

Pelturagonia,  269. 

- cephalum,  183,  265,  269. 

Pentboceryx  pravatus,  242. 
Perdicidae,  245. 

Pericrocotus,  175. 

• - cinereigula,  209,  210,  248. 

- cinereus,  253. 

- exsul,  260. 


Pericrocotus  igneus,  209,  252. 

- miniatus,  91,  260. 

- montanus,  116, 161,  209,  210, 

248. 

- xanthogaster,  209,  210. 

Periophthalmus  kcelreuteri,  31. 
Pernis  ptilonorhyncbus,  202,  251. 
Pbanseus,  291. 

Ph  as  i  an  id  se,  245. 

Pbilentoma  pyrrhopterum,  213. 
Phyllergates,  248. 

-  cinereicollis,  115,  179,  223, 

248. 

- cucullatus,  223. 

Phyllornis  kinabaluensis,  117. 

- palawanensis,  254. 

Pbylloscopus  borealis,  255. 

- xantbodryas,  216. 

Picarias,  239. 

Picidae,  241. 

Picus  analis,  262. 

PierinEe,  141,  142. 

Pitta  arcuata,  124,  238. 

— —  baudi,  44,  238. 

- - cyanoptera,  80,  238. 

- - -  cyanura,  188. 

- erythrogastra,  137,  254. 

- muelleri,  80,  136,  238,  239. 

- - -  schwaneri,  188,  238. 

- — -  sordida,  136,  254. 

- ussberi,  44,  238. 

Platurus  fasciatus,  266,  275. 
Platylophus  coronatus,  208. 
Platysmurus  aterrimus,  206. 
Plectrone,  293. 

- auripes,  292. 

Ploceidte,  236. 

Plotus  melanogaster,  32,  54,  248. 
Polioaetus  icbtbyaetus,  45,  202. 
Poliococcyx  sumatranus,  242. 
Poliomyias  luteola,  211. 
Polypedates,  281. 

Polyplectron,  249. 

- napoleonis,  137,  256. 

Polypodium  dipteris,  162,  166. 
Pomatorbinus  borneeusis,  54, 
225. 

— — -  montanus,  259. 

Pomponia  fusca,  307. 

- - -  grsecina,  307. 

- viridimaculata,  307. 

Potentilla,  173. 

- peduncularis,  173. 

Pratincola  caprata,  54,  90,  93,  260. 
Prigenia  viridiaurata,  291. 
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Prigenia  vollenhoveni,  291. 

Prinia  polychroa,  259. 

Prionispa,  296. 

- pulchra,  296. 

Prioniturus  cyaneiceps,  147,  250. 

- discurus,  250. 

Prionocbilus  johannae,  136,  255. 

- thoracicus,  235. 

- xanthopygius,  235,  255,  256. 

Prionolomia  nigrovittata,  306. 
Prionopidas,  207. 

Protboe  uniformis,  51. 
Psammodynastes  pictus,  266. 

- pulverulentus,  266,  275. 

Psarisomus,  121,  248. 

- psittacinus,  121,  238,  248. 

Pseudobufo,  281. 

Pseudochalcotbea,  293. 

Psittaci,  239. 

Pteromys  melanotis,  13. 

- nitidus,  195. 

Pteropus,  10,  32. 

Pterutkius,  248. 

- - -  asralatus,  122,  161,  231, 

248. 

Ptilocickla  faleata,  254. 

Ptilopus  jambu,  245. 

- leclancheri,  256. 

- melanocepbalus,  256. 

Ptyas  (Corypbodon)  korros,  265. 
Ptycbozoon  homalocephalum,  264, 
267. 

Pycnonotidae,  219. 

Pycnonotus  analis,  54,  221. 

- aurigaster,  259. 

- bimaculatus,  259. 

- cinereii'rons,  254. 

- simplex,  221. 

Pyrocoelia,  299. 

- collar  is,  299. 

- fumigata,  299. 

— —  opaca,  299.  ‘ 

- terminata,  299. 

Pythia  undata,  289. 

Pytbon  breitensteini,  265. 

- - reticulatus,  265,  272. 

Pytbonopsis  punctata,  266. 

Eadena  vulgaris,  142,  143. 

Eagadia  annulata,  301. 

Eallidae,  247. 

Eallina  fasciata,  247,  248,  257. 

Eana,  281. 

- decorata,  266,  275. 

- everetti,  266,  277. 
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Eana  gracilis,  266,  275. 

- jerboa,  276. 

- kuhlii,  266,  275. 

- malabarica,  276. 

- obsoleta,  266,  276. 

- - paradoxa,  266,  277. 

- signata,  277. 

-  similis,  266. 

- tigrina,  266.  / 

- wbitebeadi,  121,  266,  276. 

- (Hyla)  erythrsea,  266. 

- (Hylorana)  jerboa,  266. 

- ( - )  longipes,  266. 

— —  (Ixalus)  natatrix,  266. 

■ - -  (Limnodytes)  luctuosa,  266. 

- (Polypedates)  raniceps,  266. 

- ( - )  signata,  266. 

Eegulus,  214. 

Ebabdion  torquatum,  265. 
Ebacophorus,  281,  285. 

- acutirostris,  266,  278,  281. 

- appendiculatus,  266,  278,  281. 

- cruciger,  266,  278,  281. 

— : — -  dulitensis,  264. 

- leucomystax,  281. 

- - -  - - -  quadrilineatus,  266,  278. 

- - -  maculatus,  266,  277,  281. 

- pardabs,  266. 

- -  reinwardtii,  266,  285. 

Eheitbrosciurus  macrotis,  197. 
Ebinocicbla  treacheri,  226,  227. 
Ehinomyias  gularis,  54,  161,  213, 
248. 

- pectoralis,  54,  213,  214. 

- — —  ruficauda,  213. 

- - -  ruficrissa,  213,  248. 

Ebinoplax  vigil,  43,  243. 

Ebinortba  cbloropbaea,  242. 
Ebiostoma  boxalli,  288. 

- iris,  288. 

Eliipidura  albicollis,  212,  248. 

- javanica,  54,  212,  242. 

- nigritorquis,  253. 

- perlata,  212. 

Ehizophora,  31. 

Ebopodytes  erythrognatbus,  242. 
Bollulus  rouloul,  23,  246. 

Eubigula  montis,  124,  221. 

Eubus  rossefolius,  157. 

Sasia  abnormis,  241. 

Satyrinse,  142. 

Scirpus,  173. 

Seiurus  badjing,  196. 

- bicolor  ephippium,  195. 
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Sciurus  concinnus,  196. 

- exilis,  33,  196,  197. 

- jentinki,  115,  195,  196. 

- melanotis,  196. 

- notatas,  196. 

- plantuni,  196. 

- pluto,  195. 

- prevostii,  195. 

- tenuis,  195,  196. 

- whiteheadi,  117,  196,  197. 

Scolopax  gallinago,  247. 

- major,  150. 

- megala,  64,  247,  248. 

Scops,  203. 

- balli,  204. 

- everetti,  252. 

- lempiji,  204. 

- luciae,  204. 

- — -  rufescens,  204. 
Semnopithecus  hosei,  183,  194. 
Simotes  labuanensis,  265. 

- octolineatus,  265,  272. 

- subcarinatus,  265. 

- vertebralis,  265,  272. 

Simous,  290. 

Siphia  banyumas,  216. 

- - elegans,  216. 

- eritkacus,  54,  136,  253» 

- lemprieri,  253. 

Sitbon  amrita,  304. 

- cineas,  305. 

- cinesia,  305. 

- kiana,  184,  304. 

- maneia,  305. 

- meduana,  305. 

- teunga,  304. 

- tharis,  305. 

Spilornis,  201. 

- bacba,  181,  201,  207,  248, 

251. 

- pallidus,  201. 

Spizaetus  limnaetus,  54,  201, 
251. 

- philippinensis,  251. 

Squatarola  helvetica,  247. 

Stachyris  borneensis,  54,  227, 
248.  . 

- maculata,  224,  227. 

- nigriceps,  227. 

- poljocepbala,  124,  227. 

Staphidia,  223,  248. 

- castaneiceps,  223. 

- everetti,  54,  115,  203,  223, 

24S 

Sterna  bergii,  248,  257. 
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Sterna  melanauchen,  257. 

- sinensis,  257. 

Stoparola  cerviniventris,  120,  215, 
216,  248. 

- indigo,  216,  261. 

• - ruficrissa,  216. 

- -  thalassinoides,  216. 

Strepsilas  interpres,  247,  257. 
Striges,  202,  203. 

Sturnia  violacea,  235,  256. 
Sturnidae,  235. 

Sturnopastor  jalla,  262. 

Surniculus  lugubris,  242,  252. 

Sus  barbatus,  46. 

Symphsedra  dirtea,  51. 

Syrnium  leptogrammicum,  204. 

- sinense,  251,  252. 

- whitehead!,  141,  251. 

Tackydromus  sexlineatus,  265. 
Tseniodera  ditissima,  294. 

- egregia,  294. 

Tanaecia  acontias,  303. 

- amisa,  303. 

- casrulescens,  303. 

- cibaritis,  303. 

- — -  supercilia,  304. 

Tanygnathus  leuconensis,  250. 

- luzoniensis,  66. 

Tarsiger,  248. 

- hodgsoni,  122,  212,  248. 

Telephorus  viridanus,  299. 

Tenaris  horsfieldii,  304. 

- occulta,  304. 

Tephrodornis,  208. 

- gularis,  54,  207. 

Terekia  cinerea,  257. 

Terpsiphone  affinis,  23,  213. 
Tetralanguria  splendens,  296. 
Tbaumantis  noureddin,  144. 
Theodosia,  291. 

Therates  princeps,  289. 

- punctipennis,  290. 

- schaumi,  290. 

- spectabilis,  289. 

- whiteheadi,  289. 

Thriponax  kargitti,  252. 

- javensis,  241. 

Tiga  everetti,  252. 

- javanensis,  241. 

Timelia  pileata,  259. 

Timeliidfle,  222. 

Totanus  brevipes,  247,  257. 

- - calidris,  257. 


Totanus  glareola,  247,  257, 
263. 

Trachycomus  ockrocepkalus,  221. 
Trackymene  saniculasfolia,  163. 
Tragops  prasinus,  266. 

- * - fasciolatus,  266. 

Tragulus  javanicus,  45. 

Treron  baramensis,  245. 

- capellei,  244. 

- nasica,  256,  263. 

- vernans,  38,  54,  244,  256. 

Trichixus  pyrrkopygus,  218. 
Tricholestes  criniger,  221. 
Trichostoma  rostratum,  228. 
Trichys  guentkeri,  199. 

- lipura,  184,  199. 

Tricondyla  beccarii,  290. 
Trigonopteryx  obliqua,  74. 
Trimeresurus  (ITamadryas)  opkio- 
phagus,  266. 

Tringa  ruficollis,  247,  257 . 

- subminuta,  247,  248. 

Tringoides  kypoleucus,  247,  257. 
Triplatoma  attenuata,  296. 

- gestroi,  296. 

Trockomorpha  conicoides,  287. 

- -  metcalfei,  287,  288. 

- planorbis,  287. 

Trogonidse,  54,  239. 

Tropidolasmus  wagleri,  266. 
Tropidonotus  conspicillatus,  265. 

- flavifrons,  265,  274. 

-  maculatus,  273. 

- quincuneiatus,  265. 

- melanozostus,  265. 

- sarawacensis,  265,  274. 

-  sundanensis,  265. 

- trianguligerus,  265. 

- annularis,  265. 

Tropidophorus  brookii,  265. 

-  (Ampkixestes)  beccarii, 

265,  271. 

Truncatipennes,  291. 

Tupaia  ferruginea,  194. 

- montana,  167,  193,  194. 

Turdidae,  216. 

Turdiformes,  208. 

Turdinulus,  248. 

- exsul,  188,  230,  248. 

— — -  roberti,  230. 

Turdinus  atrigularis,  227. 

- canicapillus,  227,  248. 

- magnirostris,  228,  248. 

- rufifrons,  254. 

- sepiarius,  54,  228,  259. 
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Tui’dus  obscurus,  153. 

Tu mix,  249. 

- nigrescens,  54,  257. 

- pugnax,  263. 

Turtur  dussumieri,  256. 

- tigrina,  38,  256. 

Typklops  braminus,  265. 
- liueatus,  265. 

Utricularia,  163. 

Vanessa  cardui,  89. 

- perakana,  168. 

Varanus  sp.  ?,  14. 

- dumerilii,  265. 

- heteropholis,  264. 


Varanus  rudicollis,  265. 

- salvator,  265. 

Vesta  aurantiaca,  299. 

- urens,  299. 

Xantbolsema  australis,  262. 

’ - duvauceli,  241. 

- rosea,  262. 

Xantbolestes  panayensis,  254. 
Xanthopygia  cyanomelsena,  211. 

- narcissina,  211,  248. 

Xenelapliis  (Coryphodon)  hexago- 
notus,  265. 

Xenoloba,  292. 

- speciosa,  292. 

Xenopeltis  unicolor,  265. 


Xylobanus  reticulatus,  298,  299. 
Xylolepes  validus,  241. 

Xyris  schcenoides,  163. 

Zanclostomus  javanicus,  16,  242. 
Zaocys  (Coryphodon)  carinatus, 
265. 

- ( - )  fuscus,  265. 

Zeocepbalus  cyanescens,  254. 
Zonopterus  magnificus,  295. 
Zosterops,  91, 179. 

- auriventer,  234,  248. 

- clara,  54,  179,  234,  248. 

- neglecta,  91,  261. 

- palpebrosa,  261. 
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